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PREFACE. 

While  inditing  the  following  Explanatory  Narrative  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  the  author  did  not  intend  to  produce  a  work 
which  might  be  welcomed  as  “  unsectarian.”  A  careful  study 
of  the  so-termed  “  unsectarian  ”  lucubrations  on  historical 
matters  ;  whether  those  enterprises  were  of  Protestant,  Jew¬ 
ish,  Rationalistic,  Agnostic,  or  of  frankly  Infidel  authorship  • 
had  taught  us  to  distrust  every  avowedly  “  unsectarian  ”  pre¬ 
tension  in  the  line  of  historical  lore.  We  had  found  that  the 
qualification  of  “  sectarian,”  in  the  worse  sense  of  that  term, 
is  necessarily  descriptive  of  every  historical  work  which  is 
acclaimed  as  “  unsectarian.”  When  it  is  asserted  that  a  His¬ 
tory  is  “  unsectarian,”  the  would-be  encomiast  implies  that 
its  author  has  conducted  his  investigations,  formed  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  inculcated  certain  lessons,  uninfluenced  by  any 
religious  bias  ;  and  therefore  the  meed  of  praise  is  demand¬ 
ed  for  a  teacher  who  deems  no  system  of  morality  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  another.  Were  the  lauded  scribe  to  decline  this  gar¬ 
land,  he  would  evince  bias ;  by  its  acceptation  he  proclaims 
his  rank  Materialism,  or  at  least  his  complete  Indifferentism. 
But  is  it  not  possible  for  a  judicious  delver  into  historical 
sources  to  furnish  a  narrative  of  simple  facts,  eschewing  all 
reflections  that  can  affect  the  conscience  of  his  readers  ?  No. 
A  purveyor  of  historical  facts  cannot  banish  the  odor  of  some 
kind  of  morality  which  exhales  from  every  morsel  that  he 
handles  ;  let  the  dressing  of  this  morsel  be  ever  so  simple,  it 
must  affect  the  religious  or  irreligious  palate  of  the  one  who 
partakes  of  it.  The  presentation  of  facts  is  not  an  affair  of 
supreme  facility  ;  in  the  recognition  of  a  fact  as  such,  or  in 
the  disguising  or  hiding  of  it,  religion  and  irreligion  are  nearly 
always  concerned.  The  most  impartial  historian  seldom  pre¬ 
sents  a  momentous  fact  in  its  native  nudity  ;  unaccompanied, 
that  is,  by  some — perhaps  scarcely  intentional — artistic  col¬ 
oring.  It  is  true  that  the  historian  ought  to  discover,  never 
to  create ;  that  the  glory  of  creation  is  the  appanage  of  the 
poet,  the  playwright,  the  novelist,  and  the  painter.  But  when 
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the  historian  presents  his  discoveries  to  us,  he  necessarily 
manifests  his  own  humanity  ;  he  does  not  exhibit  the  impass¬ 
iveness  of  the  photographer’s  camera  ;  his  use  or  his  omis¬ 
sion  of  one  adjective,  his  mere  construction  of  one  sentence, 
will  frequently  inculcate  an  entire  religious,  political  or  soc¬ 
ial  system.  Professedly  “  unsectarian  Histories  are  a  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  curriculum  which  obtains  in  nearly  all  of  the  non- 
Catholic  educational  institutions  of  these  United  States  of 
North  America,  especially  in  those  establishments  which  a 
prevalent  grotesqueness  acclaims  as  “  the  bulwark  of  the  Re¬ 
public.”  It  was  the  evil  fortune  of  the  author,  when  in  his 
twelfth  year  of  life,  to  be  initiated  into  a  course  of  General 
History  in  that  institution  of  the  metropolis  which  is  the 
coping-stone  6f  this  “  bulwark  ”  in  the  said  city.  The  text¬ 
book — at  least  as  valuable  as  any  one  of  the  other  “  unsec¬ 
tarian  ”  manuals  which  have  since  been  produced — had  been 
chosen  by  the  probably  well-meaniug  Solons  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  simply  because  of  its  “  unsectarianism  ”  ;  its  other 
characteristics  were  probably  regarded  as  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  Now,  although  several  decades  have  passed  since  our 
indoctrination  by  means  of  that  “  History  ”  ;  and  in  spite  of 
.a  posterior  long  cultivation  of  our  mental  field  under  better 
auspices ;  we  find,  to  our  dismay,  that  frequently  this  early 
misguidance  disturbs  our  juridico-historical  equilibrium. 
Since  such  has  been  our  experience,  and  siuce  such  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  innocents  whose  ideas  of  History 
have  been  drawn  from  “  unsectarian  ”  sources,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  reader  will  find  the  pages  of  our  Univer¬ 
sal  History  redolent  of  the  Catholic  spirit,  and  that  every 
historical  matter  has  been  treated  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view.  However,  we  have  endeavored  never  to  travesty  that 
spirit,  and  to  always  justify  that  point  of  view  when  its  accur¬ 
acy  might  possibly  be  questioned.  Unlike  our  “  Studies  in 
(Church  History,”  this  work  is  not  professedly  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  controversial ;  but  argument  is  not  shunned  when 
the  interests  of  historical  truth  call  for  its  use. 

Feast  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul ,  1901. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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SECTION  I. 
PRIMITIVE  TIMES. 

Chapter  I. 

THE  CREATION  AND  FALL  OF  MAN. 


§  1.  The  Antiquity  of  the  World  and  of  Man. 

“  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth.”  So  we 
are  told  by  the  most  ancient  of  all  certainly  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Biblical  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  sound  reason  and  by  physical 
science.  A  sane  intellect  perforce  admits  that  the  universe 
cannot  be  eternal ;  and  the  oldest  of  human  sciences, 
Astronomy,  though  reinforced  by  Geology,  the  most  recent 
manifestation  of  man’s  laudable  inquisitiveness,  has  been 
vainly  summoned  to  prove  that  the  order  of  successive  cre¬ 
ations,  as  described  by  Moses,  was  not  followed  by  the  Great 
Author  of  all  that  is  when  He  gave  existence  to  inhabited 
and  uninhabited  worlds.  Scientists  dispute,  as  is  their 
right,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  our  terrestrial  globe ;  but  as 
yet  they  have  been  unable  to  show  that  the  Biblical  estimate 
is  necessarily  incorrect.  Excellent  reasons  indeed  have  been 
adduced  for  a  belief  that  periods  of  days  were  meant  by 
Moses  when  he  described  the  “days  ”  spent  by  God  in  His  cre¬ 
ative  work ;  and  this  same  view  was  substantially  presented 
by  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as  Origen,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  St.  Justin  Martyr,  when  they  contended 
that,  although  we  know  not  its  extent,  there  was  a  real  inter¬ 
val  between  the  first  creative  act  and  the  final  arrangement 
■of  the  forces  of  nature.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
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of  creation  is  supported  by  the  traditions  of  those  peoples 
who  lost  the  light  of  divine  revelation  at  an  early  period  of 
their  career.  It  is  evident  that  these  traditions  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  distortions  of  the  Biblical  history  ;  each  recalls 
an  idea  of  that  condition  which  subsisted  before  the  first 
“day,”  when  “ the  earth  was  void  and  empty.”  Thus,  the 
Hindus  imagine  a  golden  egg  of  Brahma,  opening  for  the 
appearance  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  ancient  Theban  priests 
told  how  the  universe  originated  from  an  egg  which  bore 
wings  ;  the  early  Greeks  fancied  that  the  ether  or  primitive 
air  was  rotated  by  the  hand  of  Chronos  or  Time  until  it  be¬ 
came  fruitful ;  the  olden  J apanese  represented  this  egg  as 
broken  by  the  horn  of  a  bull.  Scientists  are  ever  free  to  specu¬ 
late  in  regard  to  the  age  of  our  planet  or  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  universe ;  the  Church  of  Christ  willingly*  leaves  such 
matteis  to  the  disputations  of  men  ;  but  many  very  eminent 
phj  sicists,  such  as  Pascal,  Cuvier,  and  Newton,  have 
favored  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  narrative. 
It  is  not  easy  to  establish  a  system  of  Biblical  chronology  ;no 
such  system  is  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Books.  The  Infal¬ 
lible  Church  of  God  has  never  pronounced,  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  she  never  will  pronounce,  a  decision  on  the  subject 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race.  Until  there  is  effected  a  reconciliation 
of  the  varying  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  Texts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  can  be  no  historic  data  by  which 
to  determine  whether  1,656,  or  1,307,  or  2,242  years  intervened 
between  Adam  and  the  Deluge.  And  we  must  perforce  con¬ 
tend  not  only  with  our  ignorance  concerning  the  figures  really 
assigned  by  Moses;  as  the  best  Biblical  scholars  admit, 
there  are,  many  hiatuses  in  the  Mosaic  chronologies.  Amid 
all  this  uncertainty,  it  may  be  prudent  to  ascribe  to  man  an 
antiquity  of  between  eight  or  ten  thousand  years,  since  no 
known  facts  would  justify  an  archgeologist  or  geologist  in  an 
extension  of  this  period. 

§  2.  The  Fall  of  Man. 

The  Scriptural  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  dogma  of  Original  Sin,  which  form  the  sole  probable 
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explanation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race,  are 
discerned  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  traditions  of  all  peoples 
and  of  all  religions.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  performed  expiatory  rites  for  the 
purification  of  the  newly -born ;  the  same  custom  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Mexicans  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  among 
them  ;  and  such  is  still  the  practice  among  the  Hindus  and 
Thibetans.  The  story  of  the  tempting  serpent  is  found 
everywhere  ;  and  there  is  no  people  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  both  good  and  evil  spirits  who  are  more 
intelligent  than  man.  The  fable  of  Pandora  indicates  not 
only  a  remembrance  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  also  a  hope 
that  mankind  will  yet  have  a  redeemer.  When  Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  heaven  in  order  to  animate  his  statue  of  clay, 
Jupiter  avenged  his  outraged  majesty  by  sending  to  the 
audacious  one  the  first  woman,  Pandora,  who  had  been 
modeled  by  Yulcan  and  animated  by  Minerva.  Pandora  had 
been  thus  named  by  the  gods,  because  they  had  endowed 
her  with  every  gift.  Prometheus  looked  askance  at  the 
proferred  helpmate ;  he  refused  to  marry  her;  but  his  brother, 
Epimatheus,  was  more  enterprising,  accepting  her  with  her 
dowry  of  presents  from  the  deities.  These  gifts  were  enclosed 
in  a  casket ;  and  when  Epimatheus  opened  it,  every  species 
of  evil  came  forth,  and  filled  the  earth.  Hope  alone  remained 
in  the  box.  In  this  fable  it  is  easy  to  discern  Adam  in  Epi¬ 
matheus,  and  Eve  in  Pandora  ;  for  Eve  also  tendered  a  fatal 
gift  to  her  spouse,  and  his  concupiscence  mastered  him. 
When  men  despaired  because  of  their  sins,  they  were  con¬ 
soled  by  their  faith  in  a  future  Redeemer. 

§  3.  The  Longevity  of  the  Early  Patriarchs. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Deluge  there  had  been  ten  patriarchs  or  heads  of 
families.  When  we  read  that  Noah,  the  last  of  these  ante¬ 
diluvian  patriarchs,  lived  so  tong  as  six  full  centuries  with 
Mathusaleh,  who  had  lived  243  years  with  Adam,  we  can 
comprehend  how,  along  the  course  of  ages,  were  trans¬ 
mitted  the  traditions  connected  with  Paradise  and  its  loss. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  those  traditions  had 
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not  preserved  their  freshness,  at  the  time  when  Noah  led  his 
family  into  the  ark.  The  Bible  informs  us  that  Adam  lived 
for  930  years  ;  Seth  whom  God  had  sent  to  console  Adam  for 
the  loss  of  Abel,  912  years  ;  Enos,  the  institutor  of  public 
worship,  905  ;  Cainan,  910 ;  Malaleel,  895  ;  Jared,  961 ; 
Henoch  was  taken  up  to  heaven  at  the  age  of  365 ;  Mathus- 
.aleh  lived  for  969  years  ;  Lantech,  777 ;  and  Noah,  950. 
Many  very  orthodox  writers  have  rejected  the  common  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  records,  and  have  presented  various 
systems,  some  of  which  are  not  improbable,  and  some  more 
ingenious  than  ingenuous.  We  shall  mention  only  two. 
According  to  some,  the  years  here  mentioned  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  months,  Moses  having  acquired  from  the  Egyptians 
the  use  of  the  term  “  year  ”  in  that  sense.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  must  be  rejected  ;  for  if  it  were  correct,  Henoch  would 
have  been  father  of  Matliusaleli  when  only  in  his  sixth  year  ; 
and  Euos  would  have  been  father  of  Cainan  when  in  his 
•eighth  year.  Another  system,  supported  by  good  arguments, 
regards  each  of  the  patriarchal  names  as  representing  a 
family  succession,  just  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  give  the 
same  name  to  an  entire  series  of  persons  in  one  dynasty. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  while  the  term  “begat,”  among  the 
Hebrews  and  most  other  Oriental  peoples,  signified  mediate 
as  well  as  immediate  filiation,  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  patriarchal  genealogies  is  fortified  by  the  traditions  of 
nearly  all  the  primitive  post-deluge  peoples.  Nearly  all 
claimed  descent  from  a  race  of  “  gods  ”  who,  they  insisted, 
•often  lived  and  reigned  for  a  thousand  years.  This  insistence, 
coming  from  so  many  different  nations  differing  in  religious 
belief  from  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  militate  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  common  idea  concerning  the  patriarchal 
longevity,  and  to  warn  us,  while  admitting  the  existence  of 
some  hiatuses  in  the  table,  not  to  believe  that  such  hiatuses 
must  be  discerned  between  every  two  names  in  the  list.  And 
strange  to  say,  these  god-kings,  of  whom  the  olden  races 
spoke,  were  nearly  always  represented  as  ten  in  number, 
precisely  as  the  patriarchs  are  represented.  The  Chaldeans 
told  of  their  ten  god-kings,  the  last  of  whom,  Xisuthrus,  was 
evidently  Noah.  The  Chinese  traditions  furnish  a  stronger 
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argument.  From  Hoang-Ti,  the  “  great  ”  monarch  of  that 
people,  down  to  Yao,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  there  were,  say  the  Chinese,  nine  generations. 
These  records  make  no  mention  of  the  posterity  of  Tay-Hao, 
the  second  son  of  Hoang-Ti  ;  and  similarly,  Moses  is  silent 
as  to  the  descendants  of  Abel.  Tcliouen-Hiu,  son  of  Tchang- 
Hi,  the  Chinese  Seth,  instituted  public  worship  ;  and  so  did 
Enos,  the  son  of  Seth  in  the  Bible.  Both  the  Biblical  and 
the  Chinese  Cain  build  a  city,  and  dwell  in  it.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Chinese  here  speak  of  the  immediate 
family  of  Adam  ;  and  since  they  regard  his  antediluvian 
patriarchal  descendants  as  nine,  they  funish  corroboration 
of  the  Biblical  record,  if  it  is  taken  as  it  is  read. 

§  4.  The  Corruption  of  the  Human  Race. 

Having  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  the  wretched  Cain  fled 
in  an  easterly  direction  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  founded 
a  city  which  he  named  Henochia  in  honor  of  his  eldest  son. 
Holy  "Writ  alludes  to  many  of  the  descendants  of  Cain. 
Tubalcain  was  the  originator  of  the  art  of  working  in  iron  ; 
and  probably  the  Romans  were  thinking  of  that  fact  when 
they  excogitated  their  idea  of  Yulcan.  Jubal  became  the 
first  musician,  and  therefore  we  recall  his  personality  ivhen 
we  use  the  term  “jubilee”  to  indicate  a  musical  expression 
of  a  mental  effervescence.  The  descendants  of  Cain,  were  at 
first  avoided  by  those  of  Seth  ;  but  in  time  “  the  sons  of  God, 
seeing  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  took  to 
themselves  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.”  Then  a  race  of 
“  giants  ”  appeared  on  earth  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
these  persons  were  necessarily  men  of  extraordinary  height,, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  human  frame  has  been  always  of  its 
present  average  height.  The  so-called  “  giants  were  simply 
persons  of  great  strength,  of  warlike  proclivities,  etc. — 
“mighty  hunters”  like  Nimrod.  These  “giants”  and  their 
descendants  were  guilty  of  crimes  so  fearful  and  even  unnat¬ 
ural,  that  the  Most  High  was  moved,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  “to  destroy  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ”  ;  the 
sole  exceptions  to  the  dread  decree  were  the  immediate 
members  of  the  family  of  Noah,  that  holy  patriarch  having 
“  found  grace  before  the  Lord.” 
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§  5.  The  Deluge. 

According  to  the  ordinary  calculation,  this  manifestation 
of  the  anger  of  an  offended  Deity  was  evinced  about  the  year 
1656  after  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  those  beings  who  accompanied  Noah  into  the 
ark,  every  earthly  creature  perished.  So  terrible  an  event 
could  not  be  effaced  from  human  memory  ;  and  hence  we  find 
that  among  all  peoples,  even  among  the  savages  of  Africa 
and  of  the  two  Americas,  the  tremendous  catastrophe  has 
never  been  recalled  without  a  shudder.  Berosus,  one  of  the 
few  ancient  Chaldean  writers  whose  w7orks,  although  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  have  come  down  to  us,  speaks  of  the 
tenth  Chaldean  king-patriarch  in  language  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  is  found  in  the  Bible  when  that 
authority  narrates  the  escape  of  the  Noachides  from  the 
Flood.  The  priests  of  India  have  always  told  their  simple 
disciples  how,  at  a  time  when  all  men  had  become  corrupt, 
the  great  god  Brahma  appeared  to  the  holy  prince,  Satyav- 
rata,  ordering  that  son  of  predilection  to  construct  a  ship 
wherein  lie  and  other  devout  persons  would  be  saved  from 
an  imminent  deluge.  And  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
Hindus  still  assert  that  only  eight  individuals  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  fearful  punishment.  This  same  particular 
is  noticed  in  the  olden  Chinese  writings,  wherein  the  picture 
of  water  and  the  figure  representing  8  always  indicate  the 
“great  inundation.”  The  ancient  Mexicans  were  wont  to 
portray  their  Noah,  whom  they  designated  as  Coxcox,  lying 
in  a  boat  near  a  mountain  ;  and  their  traditions  recorded  how 
this  survivor  of  a  universal  deluge  freed  a  bird,  that  he 
might  learn  whether  he  could  safely  disembark.  The  ancient 
Greeks  thought  that  after  a  general  submersion,  our  earth 
had  been  repopulated  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The  olden 
Egyptian  priests  used  to  show  a  hole  through  which,  they 
insisted,  the  waters  had  once  vanished  when  the  gods  had 
decided  to  stop  the  flood  with  which  the  celestials  had 
punished  mankind.  A  similar  tradition  is  still  current  among 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Mongols.  Finally,  it  is 
certain  that  no  authentic  and  coherent  history,  saving  that 
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presented  by  tlie  Bible,  refers  to  any  period  which  is  not 
subsequent  to  the  date  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  Deluge. 

§  6.  The  World  as  Known  by  the  Ancients. 

The  family  of  Noah  having  disembarked  on  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  the  new  home  of  the  human  race  was  at  first 
the  upland  region  of  Central  Asia  which  stretches  between 
file  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — a  territory  embracing  the 
districts  which  afterward  became  known  as  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia.  Beyond  those  lands,  which  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  was  soon  to  cause  many  to  abandon,  all  the  rest  of 
the  earth’s  surface  was  as  yet  unknown  to  men.  For  many 
centuries  after  the  Deluge,  mere  portions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  were  intermittently  explored.  Even  when  the 
Roman  Empire  had  attained  to  its  greatest  power,  very 
little  was  known  concerning  the  regions  which  were  outside 
its  limits.  More  was  known  about  Arabia  than  about  India  ; 
while  as  to  Africa,  no  Roman  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of 
any  human  life  south  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Great  Desert. 
What  are  now  called  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  a  few  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  Scandinavian,  Sarmatian,  and  Scythian  (now 
Russian)  regions  were  known  only  by  name  ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  case  of  China,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  The  lands  which 
were  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  ancients  extended  from 
east  to  Avest  for  about  1,000  leagues,  and  for  about  600  from 
north  to  south.  The  first  historic  peoples  were  grouped 
around  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  from  this  fact  came  its  name 
which  signifies  the  Middle  Sea. 
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Chapter  II. 

x 

THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

§  1.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 

If  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the  chronology  presented  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible,  it  was  in  the  year  2868 
B.  C.  that  men  conceived  the  notion  of  constructing  a  tower 
which  would  reach  the  skies  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  same  Scriptures,  the  fantasy  was  externated  in  the 
year  B.  C.  2234.  Then  the  Almighty  checked  the  audacity 
of  His  creatures  by  changing  their  unity  of  languages'  into  a 
confusion  of  tongues  ;  and  from  this  supervening  diversity 
of  speech  the  insanely  projected  work  came  to  be  designated 
as  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  word  “  babel  ”  signifying 
“  discord.”  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  this  enterprise 
is  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  all  the  ancient  peoples. 
Firstly,  all  the  olden  nations  claimed  an  origin  in  places 
which  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  great  tower.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Hindus  point  to  the  West  as  the  cradle  of 
their  ancestors  ;  the  Europeans  indicate  the  East  as  their 
original  home.  Secondly,  in  China  a  tower  is  a  sign  of 
separation ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wont  to  tell  about 
Titans  trying  to  mount  to  heaven  ;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans 
had  a  tradition  of  a  similar  construction,  although  they 
located  it  on  the  site  of  their  great  pyramid  of  Cholula. 
Thirdly,  there  has  come  down  to  us,  thanks  to  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  Eusebius  (d.  338),  a  fragment  of  a 
History  of  Assyria  written  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  which  speaks  of  the  tower  and  of  the  consequent  dis¬ 
persion. 


§  2.  The  Posterity  of  Sem. 

It  is  historically  certain  that  all  the  present  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  derived  from  one  or  another  of  the  sons  of  Noah  ; 
that  is,  either  from  Sem,  or  from  Ham,  or  from  Japliet.  The 
descendants  of  Sem  populated  the  eastern  and  southern 
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portions  of  Asia,  the  Himalayas  forming  at  first  a  dividing  line 
between  them  and  the  posterity  of  Japhet  in  India  ;  but  in 
time  the  two  families  mingled  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Holy 
Writ  speaks  of  five  sons  of  Sem;  Elam,  Assur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  Elam  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Elamites  or 
Persians.  Assur  was  certainly  the  father  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  probably  also  of  the  Chinese.  Arphaxad  was  the  ancestor 
of  Heber,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrews  ;  another 
descendant  of  Arphaxad  was  Joctan,  from  whom  came  the 
pure  Arabs,  an  older  people  than  the  posterity  of  Islimael. 
Lud  founded  the  Lydians,  famous  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor.  From  Aram  were  derived  the  Arameans,  better  known 
as  Syrians.  It  would  appear  that  Joctan,  the  ancestor  of 
the  pure  Arabs,  was  also  the  progenitor  of  those  Semites 
who  mingled  with  the  Japhetic  family  in  India.  The  Semites 
of  China  and  of  India,  as  well  as  the  Japhetites  of  Asia  and  of 
Northern  Europe,  probably  peopled  the  two  Americas.  As 
for  the  Polynesian  Islands,  eminent  ethnologists  contend  that 
their  inhabitants  were  derived  not  only  from  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  Semites,  but  also  from  Egyptian  Hamites  who  had 
emigrated  to  China  and  India.  To  the  Semitic  race  is  due 
the  praise  of  having,  under  the  providence  of  God,  preserved 
most  jealously  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  having 
given  to  the  world  the  three  monotheistic  religions,  the 
Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  that  of  Islam.  It  is  represented 
in  history  by  the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  Arabs. 

§  3.  The  Posterity  of  Ham. 

Ham  had  four  sons  ;  Chus  or  Kush,  Mesraim,  Phut,  and 
Chanaan.  The  progeny  of  Chus  settled  in  the  regions  now 
termed  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  A  son  of  Chus,  named  Nimrod, 
founded  a  powerful  race  in  Mesopotamia.  Mesraim  wras  the 
Ammon  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his  children  populated  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  often  termed  Chemi  or  the  land  of  Cham 
(  Ham ).  The  sons  of  this  Mesraim,  called  Lubim,  Luliim  and 
Nephtalim,  were  the  forefathers  of  the  Lybians,  Philistines, 
some  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  those  Caphthorim  whose 
modern  children  are  known  as  Copts.  The  descendants  of 
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Phut  settled  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Chanaan  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Clianseans,  a  branch  of  whom  we  shall 
meet  as  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  these  being  the' progeny  of 
Sidon,  a  son  of  Chanaan.  The  Hamitic  race  was  generally 
industrious,  scientific,  and  rather  refined  ;  but  very  soon  it 
became  morally  and  intellectually  depraved.  It  fixed  its 
abode  in  Syria,  part  of  Arabia,  and  a  few  districts  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Penetrating  into  Africa,  it 
formed  the  sole  great  Hamitic  nation,  the  Egyptian. 

§  4.  The  Posterity  of  Japliet. 

Japliet  had  seven  sons ;  Gomel',  Magog,  Madal,  Iavan, 
Tubal,  Mosoch,  and  Thiras.  Corner  peopled  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Armenia,  and  parts  of  the 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  His  son,  Tliogorma,  is  regarded 
by  the  Armenians,  as  their  founder.  Another  son,  Ripliat, 
probably  gave  his  name  to  the  Ripliian  or  Carpathian  chain 
of  mountains.  A  third  son,  Ascenez,  is  remembered  in 
Axenos,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine.  Gomer  must  have 
left  traces  of  himself  among  the  Kymr,  as  the  Cimbri  (the 
forefathers  of  the  Celts  and  Gauls)  were  anciently  called. 
Magog  founded  the  Scythians  and  the  Tartars.  Madai  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Medes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Macedonians. 
Iavan,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ion- 
ians  or  Greeks.  His  son,  Tharsis,  gave  his  name  to  the  rich 
city  of  Tartissa  (Cadiz),  in  Spain.  Tubal  founded  the  peoples 
who  first  inhabited  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  thus  he 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  Iberians  and  the  Georgians. 
Mosoch  was  the  father  of  the  Slavic  tribes,  and  the  Mus¬ 
covites  still  perpetuate  his  name.  Thiras,  the  youngest  son 
of  Japliet,  was  the  source  of  the  Thracians.  The  Scandinavian 
and  Teutonic  tribes  originated  from  a  mixture  of  some  of  the 
Japlietites  with  certain  inhabitants  of  India  and  Tartary. 

§  5.  The  Present  Races  of  Mankind. 

Ethnologists  divide  the  human  family  into  five  races : 
Caucassianor  White  ;  Mongolian  or  Yellow  ;  Negro  or  Black  ; 
Malay  or  Brown  ;  and  the  Red.  I.  The  Caucassian  race, 
because  of  the  modern  fever  of  intercommunication  and  coloni- 
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zation,  is  now  found  in  almost  every  region ;  but  its  proper 
homes  are  in  Europe,  in  the  western  portion  of  Asia,  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa.  All  Europeans,  as  well  as  those 
Americans  who  are  of  European  blood,  are  Caucassians  ; 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Turks  properly  so-called,  the  Mag¬ 
yars  of  Hungary,  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Smoleds 
of  the  north-eastern  regions  of  Russia,  all  of  whom  are  Mon¬ 
golian.  In  Asia  the  Caucassian  race  also  embraces  the  pure 
Arabs,  the  Hindus,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Persians.  In  Africa 
the  Caucassian  race  is  dominant  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  in  Abyssinia.  II.  The  Mongolian  or  rather  the 
Turanian  race  is  spread  over  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  including  not  only  the  Mongols  properly 
so-called,  but  also  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Thibetans,  An- 
namese,  Burmese,  and  the  Japanese.  As  has  been  already 
observed,  this  race  embraces  the  Turks,  Magyars,  Finns, 
Laplanders,  and  Smoleds  in  Europe  ;  and  to  it  should  also  be 
added  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America.  III.  The  Negro 
or  Black  race  is  now  found  in  nearly  every  region,  thanks  to 
the  hard-dying  institution  of  human  slavery,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  among  Western  Christians  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times ;  but  the  primary  domicile  of  the  Black  race  is 
the  African  continent,  especially  the  territories  south  of  the 
Sahara.  IV.  The  Malay  or  Brown  race  includes  the  abo¬ 
rigines  of  Malacca,  New  Zealand,  Madagascar,  and  Polynesia. 
V.  The  Red  race  embraces  only  the  indigenous  tribes  of 
the  two  Americas. 


§  6.  The  Aryan  Race. 

The  Caucassian  race  has  three  Branches  :  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  or  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Hamitic.  The  Indo- 
Europeans  or  Aryans  represent  almost  exclusively  the  line 
of  Japhet ;  and  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindus, 
Persians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs. 
Their  language,  variously  modified,  was  spoken  from  India 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar),  and  throughout 
Mediterranean  Africa.  There  were  four  stocks  of  Aryans 
concerned  in  the  population  of  Europe  :  the  Celtic,  the 
Indo-Persian,  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  Slavic.  I.  The  Celts 
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established  themselves  in  Italy,  Spam,  and  Gaul ;  giving 
origin  to  the  Ligurians  of  Italy,  to  the  Turditans  and  Lusi- 
tanians  of  Spain,  to  the  Aquitanians  of  Gaul,  and  to  that  inter¬ 
esting  people,  the  Basques .  U nder  the  name  of  Cy  mn  we  inc 
the  Celts  entering  Belgium,  Brittany,  and  Armorica;  pushing 
into  the  British  isles,  and  subsisting,  to  this  day,  m  the 
Bretons  of  France,  in  the  Welsh,  and  in  the  Gaels  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  II.  After  the  Celts  came  the  Indo-Persians- 
who,  descending  from  the  Caucasus,  occupied  what  is  now 
known  as  Germany,  forming  the  Teutonic  and  Alemanmc 
tribes.  Advancing  along  the  Elbe,  they  formed  the  Frisons,. 
Longobarcli,  and  Angles  ;  and  as  they  moved  along  the  Oder 
and  the  Baltic,  they  gave  origin  to  the  Goths  and  Scandin¬ 
avians.  HI.  We  cannot  determine  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  in  Europe  of  the  Thracian-Pelasgic  family.  At 
a  very  early  period  it  settled  in  the  South,  occupying  the 
regions  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ems,  and  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas.  A  portion  of  this 
family  traversed  the  Taurus,  establishing  itself  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  finally  settling  in  Thrace.  Another  and  more- 
ancient  branch  crossed  the  region  now  termed  Thessaly,  and 
entering  into  what  was  afterward  known  as  Greece,  was  then, 
designated  as  the  family  of  the  Pelasgians  or  Hellenes,,  the 
members  of  which  were  eventually  called  iEolians,  Ionians,. 
Dorians,  and  Achaians.  These  immigrants  filled  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  islands  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  regions  in  which, 
however,  a  previous  Pelasgic  enterprise,  that  of  the  Tus- 
cians  and  the  Latins,  had  already  planted  the  seeds  of  that 
culture  wlrich  was  destined  to  blossom  in  God  s  own  time, 
when  the  Church  of  God  would  give  to  it  the  care  and  direc¬ 
tion  which  was  to  result  in  modern  civilization.  I  A7,  All- 
Etlinologists  distinguish  the  Slavic  family  from  the  Teutonic,, 
the  Tartar,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Magyar  ;  with  good  reason 
many  assign  its  origin  to  the  Indo-Scytliian  stock.  Entering 
Europe  shortly  after  the  immigration  of  the  Indo-Persians, 
this  family  spread  itself  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  ;  and 
to-day  it  subsists  in  three  branches  :  that  of  the  Russians  and 
Illyrians  ;  that  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Wends  ;  and  that 
of  the  Lithuanians. 
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§  7.  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 

When  describing  the  various  modifications  of  the  human 
family,  we  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  modern  fashion  of 
alluding  to  this  or  that  “  race  ”  of  men  ;  but  it  is  untrue  that 
more  than  one  race  of  men  subsists  or  ever  subsisted.  To 
speak  seriously  of  various  races  of  men  would  be  an  impli¬ 
cation  that  all  men  have  not  come  from  one  and  the  same 
primal  source.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation  of 
man  is  perfectly  conformable  with  the  light  of  reason,  and 
with  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  greater  the  progress 
■of  science,  the  more  convincing  is  the  evidence  which  shows 
that  far  from  the  apparent  diversities  in  the  human  species 
being  indicative  of  various  origins,  the  noted  discrepancies 
.are  either  the  effects  of  climate,  or  of  mode  of  living,  or 
of  some  freak  of  nature  which  in  time  passed  from  the  state  of 
an  exception  to  an  apparently  ordinary  condition.  To  the 
student  who  is  intent  on  the  unfolding  panorama  of  Univer¬ 
sal  History,  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  a  fact  of  tran¬ 
scendent  interest.  Hearken  to  the  reflections  of  Cesare  Cantu, 
the  prince  of  modern  historians,  as  he  descants  on  this 
subject :  “  This  matter  is  of  capital  importance,  not  only 
because  it  assures  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith,  namely, 
the  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  of  Redemption  ;  but  because 
of  its  bearing  upon  History.  Upon  this  point  depends  my 
knowing  whether  my  race,  this  mixture  of  so  much  grandeur 
and  so  much  misery,  fell  from  Paradise  or  came  from  mon¬ 
keys  ;  whether  I  ought  merely  try  to  develop  that  matter 
which  is  the  source  of  all  things,  or  rather  exalt  my  spirit 
Toy  a  belief  in  the  redemption  and  perfection  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  of  humanity  by  a  restoration  of  a  destroyed  har¬ 
mony  ;  whether  they  whom  a  pitiless  policy  stamps  as  my 
natural  enemies,  are  really  my  brothers.  Only  when  I 
know  these  things,  can  I  deduce  criterions  for  justice,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  History.  The  sentiments  excited  by 
History  will  be  different,  according  as  the  origin  of  Moses, 
Mahomet,  and  Tamerlane,  is  the  same  or  not  as  the  origin  of 
the  mouse  and  the  elephant ....  The  more  science  progresses, 
ithe  more  she  observes  that  nature  is  simple  in  her  means.” 
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§  8.  The  Corruption  of  Primitive  Religion. 

When  the  angels  in  heaven  gazed  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  the  third  public  chastisement  of  fallen 
man,  they  may  have  opined  that  this  rational  creature  would 
soon  return  irrevocably  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  But 
neither  the  expulsion  from  Eden  nor  the  Deluge  had  repressed 
the  arrogance  of  that  human  nature  which  had  become 
depraved ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  to 
be  no  more  productive  of  permanent  repentance.  Both  the 
revealed  and  the  natural  truths  were  soon  obscured  in  the 
intellects  of  the  majority  of  men;  although  a  few  of  the 
greater  verities  survived  in  distorted  and  frequently  travestied 
guise — a  fact  which  is  evident  to  him  who  examines  the  false 
systems  of  religion  which  then  or  soon  afterward  came  into 
existence.  Thus,  amid  the  vast  multiplicity  of  errors  there 
ever  remained  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  distinction 
between  spirit  and  matter,  in  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of 
amity  with  the  Deity,  and  in  a  future  coming  of  a  Redeemer. 
Men  also  preserved  the  idea  of  some  necessary  sacrifice  to 
the  Invisible  Power ;  and  at  least  so  long  as  the  chief  max¬ 
ims  of  morality  remained  in  the  regions  of  theory,  those 
beautiful  precepts  were  generally  quoted  and  speculatively 
revered.  The  Hamitic  race  was  the  first  to  accord  to  the 
creature  that  honor  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone  ;  but 
the  progenies  of  Sem  and  Japliet  soon  imitated  the  unreason¬ 
able  worship.  The  various  species  of  ancient  Idolatry 
may  be  reduced  to  three  :  Sabeism,  Anthropolatry,  and  Zo- 
olatry.  Sabeism  was  probably  the  first  form  of  creature- 
worship,  its  object  being  at  first  the  stars,  although  in  time  it 
included  the  adoration  of  fire ;  it  was  favored  principally  by 
the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians,  but  to 
some  extent  it  was  practiced  by  the  Greeks.  Anthropolatry, 
the  worship  of  man  himself  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  “  heroes,”  came  into  vogue  when  men  tired  of 
their  devotion  to  the  stars  or  to  representations  of  them. 
The  god  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  no  other  than  Nimrod,  the  ( 
founder  of  their  empire.  Queen  Semiramis  was  adored  as 
Astarte  by  the  Babylonians  ;  Chanaan  was  worshipped  as 
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Adonis.  Ham,  whose  indecent  treatment  of  his  father  is  stig¬ 
matized  in  Holy  Writ,  was  made  the  god  of  impurity  by  the 
Ammonites.  Noah  came  to  be  worshipped,  now  as  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  and  then  as  Saturn,  the  god  of  Time.  The 
three  sons  of  Noah  became  the  gods:  Pluto,  Jupiter,  and 
Neptune.  Zoolatrv,  the  worship  of  certain  animals  whose 
characteristics  were  fancied  to  be  representative  of  divine 
attributes,  soon  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
symbolic  images  of  these  animals  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
deities  themselves.  The  Egyptians  adored  the  bull,  Apis, 
and  even  the  serpent  and  the  crocodile.  The  plants,  and 
every  other  thing  which  had  life  were  soon  made  objects  of 
real  worship ;  thus  the  Egyptian  worshipped  the  onion,  and 
the  Druids  the  mistletoe.  In  fact,  humanity  worshipped 
everything  except  the  proper  object  of  worship.  As  Bossuet 
expressed  the  idea,  everything  was  God,  saving  God  Himself 
although,  as  St.  Augustine  was  careful  to  remark  in  his 
objurgations  against  Faustus,  the  Manichean,  idolatry  “did 
not  so  influence  all  the  Gentiles  as  to  cause  them  to  ignore 
the  belief  that  there  is  really  but  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things.” 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  OP  GOD. 


§  1.  Importance  of  Hebreio  History. 

The  first  attention  of  a  student  of  Universal  History  should 
he  directed  to  that  wonderful  people  whose  special  and  God- 
given  mission  it  was  to  advance  the  religious  education  and 
the  civilization  of  the  larger  portion  of  mankind.  The  annals 
of  this  people,  the  Hebrews,  were  the  depository  of  the  most 
authentic  traditions  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  Hebrews 
preserved  them  with  a  zeal  never  surpassed  by  people  of 
any  other  faith,  and  equalled  only  by  the  zeal  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  body  which  emanated  from  their  bosom.  These  annals 
cannot  be  neglected  by  him  who  would  understand  the 
vicissitudes  of  humanity.  He  need  hold  them  in  no  suspicion. 
This  wonderful  Jewish  people,  the  sole  bearers  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  stamp  of  earthly  immortality,  need  point,  if  asked  for 
a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  their  records,  merely  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  guardians  of  those  books — religious 
zeal  and  national  obstinacy.  The  most  intellectual  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  most  uncultured,  have  regarded  these  annals 
as  canons  of  their  religious  and  social  creed.  Even  hostile 
critics  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  these 
writings,  that  they  dare  not  stigmatize  them  as  redolent  of 
fraud  ;  and  their  wisdom  could  not  have  been  penned  by  a 
self-deceiver.  To  trace  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  is  the  province  of  Sacred  History  ;  therefore,  per¬ 
force,  we  shall  confine  our  disquisitions  within  the  limits  of 
a  summary. 
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§  2.  The  Jewish  Patriarchs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  human  race  had  wandered  from 
the  worship  of  the  One  and  True  God,  when,  in  His  mercy, 
the  Most  High  willed  to  form  for  Himself  a  peculiar  people 
whom  He  would  regulate  by  a  special  Providence,  and  who 
Would  preserve  forever  the  remembrance  of  His  commands 
and  promises.  He  founded  this  “  Chosen  People  ”  among 
the  posterity  of  Sem,  and  in  the  race  of  Heber.  A  Chaldean, 
named  Abram  (afterward  styled  Abraham),  was  called  to 
this  work,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  year  2296 
B.  C.  This  patriarch,  at  the  head  of  a  large  tribe,  driving 
immense  flocks  and  droves,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
entered  the  land  of  Clianaan,  which  was  to  belong  to  his 
posterity,  and  to  be  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
operations  of  the  Deity.  Isaac,  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Sara, 
perpetuated  his  father’s  work ;  and  other  sons  became 
ancestors  of  celebrated  peoples.  Ishmael,  born  of  Hagar, 
had  twelve  sons  who  founded  as  many  tribes  of  Arabs,  after¬ 
ward  known  as  Ishmaelites  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  wanderers,  ever  famous  for  their  predatory  pro¬ 
clivities,  have  always  justified  their  robberies  on  the  ground 
that  their  ancestor  was  made  an  outcast  by  his  father. 
Madian,  son  of  Cetliura,  was  the  father  of  the  Madianites. 
Nachor  and  Aran,  the  two  brothers  of  Abraham,  had  numer¬ 
ous  posterity  ;  Aran  was  the  father  of  Lot,  who  became  the 
progenitor  of  Ammon  and  Moab,  whose  names  survived  in 
famous  peoples.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nachor,  bore  to 
Isaac  twins  named  Esau  and  J acob  ;  and  the  former  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Idumaens,  .while  the  latter  (receiving  the 
name  of  Israel)  became  the  source  of  the  Twelve  Tribes : 
those  of  Ruben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Juda,  Issacliar,  Zabulon, 
Gad,  Aser,  Dan,  Nephthali,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  When 
the  Chosen  People  settled  in  Chanaan,  there  being  no 
longer  a  Tribe  of  Joseph,  and  that  of  Levi  dwelling  in  no 
special  locality,  two  sons  of  Joseph,  namely,  Ephraim  and 
Manasses,  gave  their  names  to  two  new  tribes.  From  the 
tribe  of  Levi  came  the  chief  glory  of  the  Hebrew  race — Moses, 
whose  name  is  revered  alike  by  Jew,  Christian,  and  Islamite, 
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§  3.  Moses  and  His  Institutions. 

The  Biblical  student  will  remember  that  when  Joseph  had 
forgiven  his  brothers  for  their  cruelty  in  selling  him  into 
slavery,  he  brought  the  starving  Hebrew  tribes  into  Egypt, 
which  was  at  that  time,  thanks  to  his  prudent  management 
as  minister  of  the  king,  a  land  of  plenty.  The  new-comers 
prospered,  and  increased  enormously  in  number.  When 
Joseph  died,  and  that  event  was  followed  by  the  extinction 
of  the  dynasty  which  had  favored  him,  the  Egyptians  began 
to  look  askance  on  the  ever-growing  Hebrew  population. 
They  feared  that  political  power  might  pass  into  the  hands 
of  these  foreigners  ;  and  other  reasons  combined  with  this 
all-powerful  one  to  induce  them  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
oppression.  The  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  pastoral  life  was 
a  rebuke  to  Egyptian  luxury  ;  and  what  was  more  offensive 
to  the  idolaters  was  the  contempt  exhibited  by  the  strangers 
to  the  gods  of  the  State.  When  persecution  seemed  to  be 
imminent,  the  Hebrews  would  have  emigrated,  had  not  the 
king  resolved  not  to  lose  their  tribute,  which  amounted  to  a 
fifth  of  his  entire  revenue.  The  Scriptures  will  inform  the 
reader  concerning  the  terrible  sufferings  inflicted  by  their 
taskmakers  on  the  People  of  God.  But  a  liberator  appeared. 
Moses,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  had  been  exposed  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  when  a  few  hours  old  ;  and  having  been 
rescued  by  one  of  the  royal  princesses,  was  educated  at  the 
court,  acquiring  all  the  science  of  Egypt.  But  he  knew  his 
own  origin,  and  the  laws  of  his  people,  and  the  seductions  of 
the  court  did  not  corrupt  his  heart  or  mind.  He  resolved  to 
free  liis  countrymen  from  bondage,  and  to  preserve  for  them 
and  for  humanity  the  treasure  of  their  faith.  He  succeeded 
in  leading  them  to  the  Promised  Land  ;  and  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  120,  Israel  never  again  looked  on  such  a  son,  for 
he  had  known  God,  face  to  face. 

Moses  was  undoubtedly  the  grandest  human  character  in 
history  ;  as  poet,  historian,  patriot,  statesman,  and  legislator, 
he  has  never  been  equalled.  In  eleven  little  chapters  he 
recounts  the  origin  not  only  of  one  people,  but  of  a  world ; 
and  in  those  few  pages  he  solves  problems  which  have 
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troubled  human  reason  from  the  day  of  its  development  to 
our  own  time.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  him  enunciating  facts 
which  our  vaunted  physical  science  only  yesterday  verified. 
His  laws  are  almost  miraculously  wise,  for  they  extend  from 
the  highest  regions  of  statecraft  to  the  minutest  practices  of 
the  domestic  circle.  He  founded  a  theocracy  which  regulated 
all  the  concerns  of  life  ;  and  he  inculcated,  not  a  few  merely 
metaphysical  and  inefficacious  precepts — purely  verbal  con¬ 
ceits,  but  a  constant  communion  with  the  Deity.  Let  the 
legislation  of  Moses  be  viewed  from  any  or  every  standpoint, 
and  it  will  be  pronounced  wise,  pure,  and  eminently  fitted 
for  his  people  and  his  time.  When  our  Saviour  gave  to  men 
His  lessons  of  morality,  He  contradicted  none  of  the  teachings 
of  Moses  ;  He  merely  rejected  the  false  interpretations  which 
the  Jewish  doctors  had  given  to  them ;  and  He  abrogated 
what  had  become  a  source  of  trouble,  things  like  polygamy, 
divorce,  and  the  law  of  retaliation.  Many  modern  would-be 
moralists  have  found  fault  with  the  laws  of  Moses  as 
superstitious  ;  for  this  view  of  them  prepares  an  attack  on 
Catholic  practices.  But  how  can  a  cult  be  superstitious, 
if  it  has  been  ordered  by  God  ?  And  we  must  remember  that 
much  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  tended  to  a  refinement  of  a 
hitherto  uncultured  and  gross-minded  people  ;  and  that  most 
of  the  Hebraic  observances  were  primarily  designed  to  force 
the  Jewish  heart,  so  prone  to  fickleness  in  its  relations  with 
God,  to  remember  the  prodigies  with  which  the  Most  High 
had  attested  His  affection  for  the  chosen  nation.  The  Law 
of  God  was  promulgated  by  Moses  on  Mt;  Sinai  in  the  year 
1625  B.  C. ;  and  in  1560  B.C  .  Joshua,  who  had  succeeded  the 
great  prophet  in  the  leadership  of  the  Hebrews,  established 
them  in  the  Promised  Land. 

§  4.  The  Ancients  and  the  Judges. 

The  name  of  Syria  has  had  various  territorial  significations 
at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
land  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  reaching  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Taurus  to 
Lebanon  and  Palestine.  Such  were  its  confines  when  J oshua 
reduced  Jericho.  The  victors  did  not  exterminate  the  olden 
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inhabitants,  as  was  at  that  time  too  often  the  practice  m 
similar  circumstances;  and  the  Syrians  became  eternal 
enemies  of  the  Hebrew  name.  The  solidification  of  the  new 
nation  was  also  impeded  by  wandering  Arabs,  and  by  the 
Edomites  and  the  Philistines— the  latter  a  Cyprian  people 
of  Egyptian  origin.  At  first  each  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  was 
self-governing,  under  the  administration  of  Ancients  or 
Elders  ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  a  kind  of  federal  republic. 
The  people  often  merited  divine  chastisement,  because  of 
their  prevarications  ;  but  that  they  might  not  become  a  prey 
to  their  enemies,  God  gave  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
extraordinary  leaders  who  were  known  as  Judges.  The 
following  were  the  principal  Judges  :  Othoniel,  in  the  16tli 
centurv  B.  C.,  who  delivered  the  Hebrews  from  the  domination 
of  the  king  of  Mesopotamia.  "Barac,  who  in  the  15tli  century, 
aided  by  the  prophetess,  Deborah,  conquered  the  Chananeans. 
Gideon,  who  in  the  14th  century,  defeated  the  Madianites. 
Jephta,  who  in  the  13th  century,  was  famous  for  his  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  ;  but  more  so  because  of  the  sad  fate  of 
his  daughter,  immolated  after  the  battle,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  made  before  the  contest  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  first 
person  whom  he  might  meet  after  the  victory.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  melancholy  event  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  their  legend  of  Agamemnon  sacrificing  Iphigenia  for  the 
safety  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  there  is  much  similarity 
between  the  name,  Iphigenia,  and  that  of  the  “  daughter  of 
Jephta”  or  Jephtegenia.  Samson,  in  the  12th  century, 
is  probably  familiar  to  the  reader.  Heli,  also  in  the  12th 
century,  was  a  high-priest ;  and  because  he  tolerated  the 
wickedness  of  his  sons,  he  saw  them  perish,  together  with 
30,000  other  Israelites,  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines. 
Samuel,  also  of  the  12tli  century,  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  in  his  early  boyhood  ;  and  after  a  long  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government,  he  consecrated  the  first  two  kings. 

§  5.  The  First  Jeivish  Kings. 

In  time  the  Jews  tired  of  having  God  for  their  king,  and 
they  demanded  an  earthly  monarch.  In  the  year  1096  B.  C. 
Samuel  anointed  Saul,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ; 
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but  in  1056,  Saul  having  resisted  the  orders  of  God,  the  crown 
was  given  to  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  David  subjugated 
Syria  and  Idunnea  ;  and  he  extended  his  dominion  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Phoenicia  to  the 
Arabian  Sea.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  and 
there  he  deposited  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  He  amassed 
immense  treasures  for  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
Temple  which  was  to  be  completed  by  his  successor.  The 
latter  years  of  his  rule  were  disturbed  by  revolts  of  his  sons  ; 
but  in  the  main,  his  reign  was  glorious  for  the  Hebrews. 
Solomon,  a  son  of  David,  mounted  the  throne  in  1001  B.  C. 
He  had  been  educated  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  an  intrepid 
censor  of  the  many  derelictions  of  the  royal  Psalmist.  He 
introduced  oriental  magnificence  into  his  court,  and  commerce 
made  him  extremely  wealthy.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  that 
he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  riches  to  the  construction 
of  the  great  Temple,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous,  though  not  one  of  the  most  artistically  beautiful, 
edifices  which  the  world  has  seen.  Solomon  w^as  learned 
and  literary  ;  he  wrote  3,000  tales,  5,000  songs  ;  and  he  could 
discourse  profoundly  on  all  matters  of  Natural  History. 
His  chief  glory  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Hebrew  nation¬ 
ality  with  religion  by  means  of  his  splendid  Temple  and  its 
majestic  rites.  And  nevertheless,  he  fell  into  idolatry.  He 
became  infatuated  with  oriental  luxury,  and  soon  had  in  his 
harem,  between  wives  and  concubines,  1,000  beautiful  Pagan 
women.  To  please  these  creatures,  he  not  only  sinned  as 
king  and  statesman,  but  sinned  as  an  Israelite  by  introducing 
among  his  people  the  worship  of  Astarte,  Moloch,  and 
other  Pagan  divinities.  Such  conduct  naturally  incited 
rebellion  ;  and  in  the  revolt  of  Razon  he  lost  Syria,  and  saw 
Damascus  become  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  was 
destined  to  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Israel. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  discontent 
was  rife  in  his  kingdom  ;  for  the  capital  alone  reaped  any 
material  advantages  from  the  master’s  glory.  Every  element 
of  dissolution  was  matured  in  the  realm,  when  the  once  wise 
monarch  died  in  his  73d  year,  in  976  B.  C.,  and  was. 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Iloboam. 
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§  6.  The  Divisions  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom. . 

When  Solomon  had  gone  to  judgment,  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  tendered  the  crown  to  Roboam,  who  promised  to 
govern  more  leniently  than  his  father  had  done.  But  a 
brother  of  Roboam,  Jeroboam,  insisted  on  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  the  people  sustained  the  demand.  Roboam  not 
only  spurned  the  petition,  but  forgot  his  promise  in  a  course 
of  tyranny ;  whereupon,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribes  of 
Juda  and  Benjamin,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Levi,  the  entire 
nation  disavowed  its  allegiance,  proclaimed  a  new  kingdom 
with  Samaria  as  its  capital,  and  raised  Jeroboam  to  its 
throne.  Then  began  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Juda  and 
Israel ;  the  latter  the  more  populous,  but  the  former  more 
opulent  and  important,  since  it  possessed  the  ancient  capital 
and  the  sole  vivifying  centre  of  Hebrew  nationality,  the 
Temple.  Envious  of  this  glory,  Jeroboam  forbade  the  Israel¬ 
ites  to  visit  the  Temple ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  rites  among  the  Mosaic,  he  confided  the 
priesthood  to  men  who  were  not  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  He 
even  raised,  in  Bethel  and  Lan,  idols,  for  adoration,  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  the  Golden  Calf.  Jeroboam 
should  have  been  a  modern  statesman  ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  religion  as  a  merely  political  concern.  Probably 
the  hand  of  Egyptian  diplomacy  was  at  work  in  this  schism 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  Jeroboam  had  been  trained  in  the  court  of 
Memphis,  and  the  Golden  Calf  was  an  Egyptian  idol.  From 
this  time  there  were  many  idolatrous  sovereigns  in  both 
Juda  and  Israel.  In  the  former  kingdom,  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah  groaned  under  the  rule  of  the  impious  Roboam, 
Abiam,  Joram,  Ocliosias,  Achaz,  and  Ammon  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  men  cursed  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam,  Achab,  Manahem, 
and  Osea.  To  the  zealous  for  good  in  both  kingdoms,  there 
remained  only  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  ;  and  thereafter 
holy  prophets  continuously  announced  the  chastisements  of 
God.  The  pure  theocracy  established  by  Moses  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  monarchy,  fashioned  after  the  eastern  model  ; 
the  constitution,  which  had  been  given  in  the  desert  as  a 
guarantee  of  political  liberty,  degenerated  into  a  law  of  slavery. 
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The  weaker  the  two  monarchies  became,  the  more  evident 
became  the  contradictory  influences  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
God  seems  to  have  chosen  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  prevarications  of  Israel  ;  and  the  children  of  Juda 
were-scourged  not  only  by  these,  but  by  the  Egyptians, 
Philistines,  and  Arabs.  God  would  have  often  taken  the 
wanderers  again  to  His  bosom,  but  “  they  would  not.”  In 
vain  thundered  the  prophets  Elias,  Eliseus,  Isaias,  Jeremiah, 
aud  others  ;  the  stifl-necked  race  hearkened  only  when  in¬ 
volved  in  misery,  turning  from  Jehovah  at  the  first  dawn  of 
prosperity.  In  718  B.  C.,  Salmanasar  waged  war  on  Osea, 
reduced  Samaria,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
transporting  nearly  all  its  people  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 
Persians  and  Medes  were  established  around  the  ruins  of 
Samaria,  and  intermarrying  with  the  few  remaining  Israel¬ 
ites,  they  originated  the  mixed  race  afterward  known  as 
Samaritans.  In  606  B.  C.,  the  Chaldean,  Nabuchodonosor, 
the  most  powerful  monarch  who  ever  reigned  over  Assyria, 
took  Jerusalem,  and  led  the  inhabitants  into  the  sad  “  Cap¬ 
tivity  of  Babylon.” 

■  §  7.  The  Babylonian  Captivity. 

The  real  independence  of  the  people  of  God  had  now  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  hereafter  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  them  as 
Israelites,  but  simply  as  Jews,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  having 
disappeared  from  history.  During  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
holy  prophets  succeeded  in  bettering  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  by  inculcating  the  lessons  inspired  b}^  misfortune ; 
and  their  love  of  country  was  kept  alive  by  their  patriotico- 
religious  poets.  The  Babylonians  did  not  reduce  the  Jews 
to  absolute  slavery  ;  they  were  judged  by  their  own  Elders, 
-as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Susannah.  They  could  hold  landed 
property,  and  they  might  attain  to  positions  in  the  Babylonian 
government.  Thus  we  read  of  Tobias  as  a  royal  commissary. 
The  sons  of  the  principal  Jews  were  educated  at  court,  and 
at  the  royal  expense,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Daniel.  In 
536  the  Persian  king,  Cyrus,  restored  the  Jews  to  their 
country,  and  the  Temple  was  rebuilt.  Then  the  chosen 
people  received  a  kind  of  semi-independence  under  the 
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protection  of  the  Persians,  who  were  generally  favorable  to 
them. 

x 

§  8.  The  Persian  Protectorate. 

After  their  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jews  received  from 
the  Persians  a  governor  in  the  person  of  Zorobabel,  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  David,  who,  twenty  years  after  he  began  to 
rule,  reconstructed  and  re-consecrated  the  Temple.  The 
great  Persian  monarchs,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes 
gave  to  the  Jews  no  reason  for  complaint  ;  indeed,  it  was 
with  the  aid  of  Nehemias,  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes,  that 
Esdras  restored  the  rites  of  religion  to  their  pristine  purity, 
and  labored  for  the  moral  reintegration  of  the  Jewish  masses. 
Sad  to  relate,  this  reformer  met  with  the  resistance  which 
usually  attends  such  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  an  entire  people  ;  and  a  new  temple  arose  on  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Garizim  to  inform  the  Gentiles  of  the  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  This 
revival  of  an  ancient  schism  was  destined  to  be  perpetuated. 
Here  we  must  note  that  all  the  Jews  did  not  return  from 
Babylon;  a  large  number  having  dispersed  throughout  the 
Persian  Empire,  and  many  having  penetrated  into  what  we 
now  know  as  China.  Such  was  the  design  of  the  Most  High, 
who  wished  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  His  promises  in 
regard  to  the  advent  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  during  this  Persian  protectorate,  the  power  of 
the  high-priests  greatly  increased  ;  for  although  the  Persian 
satraps  of  Syria  represented  the  Persian  monarchs  in  their 
relations  with  the  Jews,  the  power  of  those  kings  soon  began 
to  decline,  and  the  liigh-priest  became,  in  time,  the  veritable 
head  of  his  nation.  The  gratitude  of  the  Jews  toward  the 
Persians  led  them  to  aid  Darius  in  his  resistance  to  the 
conquering  Alexander  ;  and  therefore,  in  332  B.  C.,  this  hero 
marched  against  J udea.  When  he  had  approached  near  to 
Jerusalem,  he  was  met  by  Jaddus,  the  liigh-priest,  who  had 
come  forth  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  office  to  sue  for  terms. 
The  venerable  man  showed  to  Alexander  how  the  Jewish 
prophets  had  prognosticated  the  advent  of  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  conqueror  replied  with  a  narrative  of  how,  before  he 
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had  begun  his  expedition,  he  had  a  vision  of  a  man  similar 
to  Jaddus,  who  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  victorious 
career.  Alexander  pardoned  the  Jews  for  their  opposition, 
allowing  them  to  observe  their  own  laws,  and  exempting 
them  from  certain  tributes.  Many  Jews  entered  the  army  of 
Alexander ;  and  many  others  went  to  reside  in  the  new  city 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  allowed  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  in  peace,  and  were  ruled  by 
“  ethnarchs  ”  of  their  own  race. 

§  9.  The  Rale  of  the  Ptolemies. 

After  the  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Ptolemy  Soter  took 
Jerusalem  by  assault  in  286,  B.  G,  and  transported  100,000 
of  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria.  In  time,  some  of  these 
forced  emigrants  found  tlieir  way  into  Ethiopia  and  Cyrene  ; 
and  the  few  Jews  now  found  in  Abyssinia  claim  to  be  their 
descendants.  It  was  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  named  Jason,  who 
wrote  that  History,  of  which  the  Biblical  “  Second  Book  of 
the  Macchabees  is  a  compendium  ;  and  it  was  another 
Cyrenian  Jew,  named  Simon,  who  aided  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  while  He  was  carrying  His  Cross  to  Calvary.  In  the 
year  280  B.  C.,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  money  drawn  from 
his  private  purse,  purchased  the  liberty  of  nearly  all  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria,  to  the  number  of  120,000,  in  gratitude  to  the 
high-priest,  Eleazar,  for  a  present  of  the  Holy  Scriptures- 
The  Greek  translation  of  these  books,  made  by  seventy-two 
interpreters  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  is  known  as  the  Septuagint 
Version.  Ptolemy  Philopator  grievously  oppressed  the  J ews 
who  remained  in  Alexandria,  and  therefore  the  entire  nation 
resumed  their  ancient  hatred  for  the  Egyptians.  When  the 
Syrian  monarch,  Antiochus  the  Great,  made  war  on  Egypt, 
in  198  B.  C.,  the  Jews  helped  him  considerably,  and  in  turn 
he  confirmed  their  liberties,  and  freed  all  the  Hebrew  slaves 
in  his  dominions.  In  175  B.  C.,  Seleucus  Philopator  sent 
his  minister,  Heliodorus,  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,- 
but  the  robbers  were  foiled  by  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  an  angelic  warrior.  Then  occurred  the  catastrophe- 
which  introduced  the  name  of  the  Macchabees  into  History. 
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§  10.  The  Macchabees. 

In  the  year  172  B.  C.,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  Onias  III., 
was  despoiled  of  his  dignity  by  Joshua,  his  brother,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jason,  and  bought  the  protection  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Joshua  having  been  deposed  by  his 
younger  brother,  Menelaus,  and  Onias  having  been  assassin¬ 
ated,  Antiochus  interfered,  captured  Jerusalem,  slaughtered 
40,000  citizens,  sold  as  many  into  slavery,  and  desecrated  the 
Temple.  Finally,  fearing  that  the  Jews  would  implore  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  Epiphanes  burned  the  city,  erected  a 
fortress  on  the  Rock  of  David,  and  dedicated  the  Temple  to 
Olympian  J ove  ;  flattering  himself  that  lie  had  destroyed  the 
Jewish  name.  And  indeed,  many  apostatized,  especiallv 
among  the  Samaritans  ;  idols  were  erected  everywhere,  and 
the  obscene  rites  of  Paganism  were  celebrated  with  all  the 
pomp  that  Satan  could  have  desired.  But  there  were  many 
instances  of  heroic  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  The  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  mother  of 
the  Macchabees  is  familiar  to  us  all .  At  the  same  time,  168 
B.  C.,  another  scion  of  this  sacerdotal  family,  the  priest 
Matatliias,  with  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar, 
andJonathas,  having  called  on  all  who  revered  the  Law  to 
follow  them,  fell  upon  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and  of 
their  country,  overthrew  the  unclean  altars,  and  then  sought 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  Matatliias  prepared  for  a 
successful  revolution  in  Judea.  On  his  death-bed  Matatliias 
exhorted  his  sons  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Law  given  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  to  remember  that  the  help  of  the  Lord  is  more 
powerful  than  myriads  of  swords.  The  Catholic  reader  will 
find  the  deeds  of  the  Macchabees  recorded  in  the  Bible  ; 
those  deeds  are  not  read  by  the  credulous  children  of 
Protestantism  who  accept  as  Holy  Scripture  the  mutilated 
version  prepared  for  them  bjT  the  coryphees  of  the  so-called 
Reformation — a  version  which,  among  its  innumerable 
exegetical  sins,  rejects  the  Books  of  the  Macchabees,  solely 
because  they  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  dogma 
concerning  prayers  for  the  dead.  Judas  Macchabeus  attacked 
and  defeated  the  armies  of  Antiochus,  liberated  Jerusalem, 
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purged  the  Temple,  and  after  sustaining  victoriously  the 
cause  of  his  religion  and  country  against  the  Syrians,  Arabs, 
Idumaeans,  and  other  adversaries,  he  perished,  in  160  B.  C., 
while  combating  Demetrius  Soter.  All  of  the  successors  of 
Judas  Maccliabeus  were  not  worthy  of  their  name  ;  some 
were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  His  brother,  Jonathas, 
'Puled  in  the  years  160-144  ;  another  brother,  Simon,  143-135  ; 
the  latter’s  son,  Hyrcan,  135-107  ;  Aristobulus,  in  107  ;  and 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  106-79,  B.  C.  On  the  death  of 
Jannaeus,  his  wife,,  Alexandra,  seized  the  throne,  her  son, 
Hyrcan  II.,  being  made  high-priest.  On  her  death  in  70 
B.  C.,  the  Pharisees  procured  the  recognition  of  Hyrcan  II. 
as  king  ;  but  the  Saducees  induced  his  brother,  Aristobulus 
II.,  to  dispute  the  succession.  Then  the  Romans  interfered, 
Pompey  pronouncing  in  favor  of  Hyrcan,  and  conveying  his 
rival  to  Rome.  However,  Aristobulus  soon  returned  with  his 
son,  Antigonus,  to  push  his  claims.  While  these  dissensions 
were  weakening  Judea,  the  Temple  was  pillaged  by  Crassus, 
then  on  his  way  to  fight  the  Parthians.  Caesar  appointed 
Antipater,  a  minister  of  Hyrcan,  procurator  of  Judea,  his 
royal  master  retaining  the  office  of  liigh-priest.  When 
Hyrcan  died,  the  famous  Herod,  a  son  of  Antipater,  so 
wormed  himself  into  the  affections  of  Mark  Antony,  that  he 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  sceptre  of  Judea,  in  the  year 
40  B.  C.  With  the  accession  of  this  Idumaean,  the  sceptre 
passed  from  the  House  of  Juda,  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled, 
and  the  “Expectation  of  the  Nations,”  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
was  about  to  be  born. 

§  11.  The  Culture  of  the  Ancient  Jetvs. 

The  Promised  Land,  in  which  the  Jews  accomplished  the 
grandest  mission  ever  entrusted  to  a  people,  was  adapted  by 
the  God  of  nature  to  the  uttermost  needs  and  to  the  most 
exquisite  fancies  of  man.  Well  watered  by  innumerable 
streams,  it  was  rendered  even  more  fertile  by  the  heaviest  of 
clews;  and  the  patient  labor  of  the  Hebrews  so  aided  nature 
that  even  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  each  bit  of  soil 
furnished  food  for  man  and  beast.  In  the  time  of  David  the 
nation  could  put  in  the  field  1,300,000  warriors.  The  best 
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statisticians  show  that  in  a  territory  only  half  as  large  as 
Switzerland,  there  were  then  7,000,000  inhabitants,  or  865  to 
the  square  mile.  That  land  is  in  a  different  condition  to-day , 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  Islam.  We  are  not  surprised  on 
reading  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  money  had 
become  so  common  that  it  lost  its  value ;  for  the  annual 
revenue  of  that  monarch,  besides  that  derived  from  his 
tributary  kings,  was  little  less  than  $10,000,000.  So  much 
wealth  could  not  have  benefited  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people  ;  and  that  the  masses  remained  such,  is  indicated  by 
the  imagery  of  all  their  poems — an  imagery  which  displays 
an  extreme  of  ingenuousness.  The  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
was  based  entirely  upon  their  religion ;  and  therefore  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Pagans  did  not  even  try  to  understand  it. 
The  Hebrew  poetry  was  more  national  than  that  of  any  other 
people,  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  very  life.  Their  chief 
poets  were  their  supreme  legislator  and  their  greatest  king, 
Moses  and  David.  The  works  of  this  sublime  pair  were 
sung  at  every  feast,  public  or  private  ;  and  hence  music  had 
a  large  part  in  the  education  of  a  Jew.  The  great  character¬ 
istic  of  Hebrew  literature  is  its  freedom  from  contradictions. 
As  to  the  general  scientific  and  artistic  acquirements  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  it  is  certain  that  when  moderns  wish  to 
study  the  origin  of  laws,  sciences,  and  arts,  they  look  to  the 
Jewish  writings  for  their  conjectures.  At  tlie  time  of  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon,  when  the  Jews  had  already  possessed, 
for  nine  centuries,  a  perfect  code  of  laws  and  a  thorough 
governmental  system,  no  other  people  had  any  incontestable 
monuments  of  their  knowledge.  The  Mosaic  writings  furnish 
us  with  our  first  ideas  of  the  arts  and  science  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  the  stories  of  David  and  Solomon  tell  us  all  that  we 
know  concerning  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Book  of  Daniel 
gives  the  earliest  description  of  Chaldean  astronomy.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  all  this 
knowledge.  As  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  Jews,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  possibly  fabulous  tales  of  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  or  to  the  alleged  relations  of  that  monarch 
with  King  Hiram  of  Tyre,  in  order  to  show  its  existence. 
We  know  from  Genesis  that  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  was 
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commerce  between  Judea  and  Egypt.  The  general  industrial 
advancement  of  the  Jews  is  proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the 
rebukes  of  the  prophets  because  of  their  materialism.  The 
science  of  medicine  made  great  progress  among  them,  prob¬ 
ably  because  a  study  of  anatomy  was  incited  by  the  minute 
prescriptions  of  their  ritual.  If  physical  cleanliness  is  an 
indication  of  refinement,  the  ancient  Jew  assuredly  possessed 
that  mark  of  culture,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  ordinances 
which  moderns  cannot  appreciate.  Perhaps  this  attention 
to  their  bodily  condition,  even  in  the  minutest  matters  of 
diet  and  toilet,  was  the  reason  why  the  Jews  never  contracted 
any  of  the  loathsome  diseases  which  afflicted  the  other  orb 
entals  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  to  that  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  problematically  correct  an¬ 
nals  of  the  healing  art,  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  brought 
with  them  when  they  returned  to  Europe. 
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Chapter  II. 

ANCIENT  INDIA. 

§  1.  The  Hindu  System  of  Chronology. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  portray  the  ancient  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  this  mysterious  region ;  for  although  all  the 
oriental  nations  regard  India  as  their  olden  teacher,  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  it  was  an  unknown  quantity  until  the 
partial  conquest  of  the  land  by  Alexander  the  Great.  As 
for  the  assertions  of  Indian  writers  concerning  the  ancient 
history  of  their  people,  they  are  as  grotesque  as  the  systems 
of  geography  and  chronology  which  they  follow.  All  the 
Indian  notions  of  their  ancient  history  are  founded  simply 
on  Indian  vanity  and  credulity.  One  thing,  however,  we 
may  regard  as  certain  in  the  premises  ;  that  not  only  Gre¬ 
cian,  but  even  Egyptian  civilization,  was  in  its  infancy  when 
that  of  India  was  venerable.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Indian  establishes  a  chronology  for  the  universe,  his  imag¬ 
ination  toys  with  myriads  of  millions  of  years  as  though 
they  were  minutes.  The  year  of  the  ancient  Hindu  con¬ 
sisted  of  360  days,  but  he  thought  that  the  year  of  the  gods 
was  equal  to  360  human  years.  The  life  of  a  god  lasts  for 
12,000  divine  years  ;  that  is,  for  4,320,000  human  years  ;  and 
all  these  years  are  equal,  in  their  totality,  to  one  day  of  the 
life  of  Brahma.  During  one  of  the  days  of  Brahma,  there 
pass  four  yougas  or  ages  of  the  world.  At  present  we  are 
in  the  fourth  age.  The  first  age  lasted  1,728,000  years  ;  the 
second,  1,296,000 ;  the  third,  864.000.  Our  age,  which  is 
that  of  evil,  began  about  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  world  was  hatched  from  a  golden  egg  by  Brahma  ;  and 
the  first  man  was  Adima,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  In  the 
course  of  time  there  came  upon  the  earth  tyrannous  Azoours 
or  Giants  ;  and  Brahma  regretted  that  he  had  made  Adima. 
Then  there  appeared  Manou,  called  Satyavrata  or  Saviour, 
who  was  saved,  together  with  seven  Wise  Men,  from  the  del¬ 
uge.  This  Satyavrata  had  three  sons,  Shema,  Cliarma,  and 
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Yapati.  On  notions  such  as  these,  evident  distortions  of 
the  truth  as  told  in  the  Mosaic  records,  is  founded  the  Hin¬ 
du  chronology.  The  modern  Brahmins  hold  that  the  Gold¬ 
en  Age  begun  about  the  year  3164  B.  C. ;  the  Silver  Age  in 
2204  ;  the  Copper  in  1484  ;  and  the  iron  in  1004.  In  the 
first  age  we  find  nothing  which  can  be  termed  historical, 
excepting  the  Flood  ;  but  in  the  second,  there  is  recorded  the 
birth  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
dynasties  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ( Sourya  and  Chandra), 
which  appear  to  be  souvenirs  of  the  contests  between  the 
Semites  and  the  Hamitic  Arabs  or  Kushites. 

§  2.  Probable  Historic  Data  Concerning  Ancient  India. 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  was  an  independent  India 
as  early  as  2000  B.  C.;  and  that  there  were  current,  at  that 
time,  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  fall 
of  man,  and  a  future  Redeemer.  But  idolatry  was  brought 
into  the  land  by  invading  Arabs,  and  we  read  that  about  the 
year  2000  B.  C.  there  reigned  an  emperor  who  bore  the 
name  of  Bali,  a  name  which  indicates  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Chaldean  deity,  Bel.  About  1800  B.  C.,  a  prince  of 
Maghada,  named  Ralima,  is  said  to  have  traversed  Tartary, 
fought  with  the  Scythians,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace  ;  and 
modern  erudition  sees  in  this  expedition  a  reason  for  the 
surprising  affinity  which  subsists  between  the  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  languages.  After  this  expansive  movement  on  the 
part  of  Ralima,  the  empire  was  desolved  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  ruled  by  maha-rajahs  or  great  kings 
under  whom  a  species  of  feudal  government  was  exercised 
by  rajahs  or  inferior  princes.  In  this  system  the  power  of 
a  prince  was  somewhat  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  still  more  by  the  inviolable  privileges  of  the 
castes,  as  well  as  by  the  petty  governors,  who  formed  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  For  centuries  there  was,  in  fact,  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  communes  in  the  Middle 
Ager  which  system  would  have  fathered  political  liberty,  as 
the  Italian  communes  fathered  it,  had  not  the  castes  proved 
to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  a  blessing. 
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§  3.  Authentic  History  of  Ancient  India. 

The  conquests  of  Sesostris  and  of  Darius  in  India  were 
neither  extensive  nor  permanent ;  but  the  invasion  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  in  327  B.  C.,  was  destined  to  reveal  the 
country  to  the  West,  and  from  that  time  India  has  been  a 
real  factor  in  general  History.  Alexander  undertook  the 
conquest  of  this  densely  populated  region  with  120,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry.  He  entered  by  the  Punjaub, 
then  termed  by  the  Greeks  Pentopotamia  or  the  Land  of  the 
Five  Elvers,  a  district  which  the  rest  of  India  considered 
barbarian,  but  which  was  well  cultivated  and  populous.  It 
was  the  land  which  was  afterward  inhabited  by  the  Sikhs 
and  the  Mahrattas,  so  famous  in  the  modern  annals  of  the 
country ;  and  it  was  then  the  chosen  home  of  the  military 
caste,  who  bravely  resisted  the  Macedonian  invader.  Having 
arrived  at  the  river  Hydaspes,  Alexander  defeated  Porus,  the 
only  king  who  had  not  submitted  and  become  tributary  to 
him.  Then  he  would  have  pushed  on  to  the  Ghanges, 
subjugating  all  the  intermediate  states ;  but  his  troops 
refused  to  advance,  alleging  that  the  land  was  an  unknown 
region,  and  probably  not  worth  any  fatigue  or  danger. 
Therefore  the  disappointed  monarch  contented  himself  writli 
erecting  a  number  of  stone  altars  as  marks  of  the  limits  of 
his  conquest,  and  returned  to  Seleucia.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said,  Alexander  knew  little  of  the 
geography  of  the  land  which  he  had  partly  overrun.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Indus,  he-  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  had 
seen  the  source  of  the  Nile  ;  thinking  that  the  identity  of  the 
Indus  and  of  that  Egyptian  river  was  demonstrated  by  the 
presence  of  crocodiles  and  of  a  peculiar  bean  on  the  banks  of 
the  former  stream.  To  the  credit  of  the  conqueror  be  it 
remembered  that,  unlike  some  explorers  and  historians,  he  was 
willing  to  correct  a  mistake  ;  for  when  he  learned  that  his 
supposed  Nile  flowed  into  the  ocean,  he  erased  the  interest¬ 
ing  passage  of  the  letter.  When  we  read  the  discriptions  of 
this  expedition  as  given  by  the  companions  of  Alexander,  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  we  are  perusing  the  diary  of  one  of 
the  modern  Portuguese,  French,  or  English  invaders  of 
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India  ;  for  the  Greek  soldiers  witnessed  the  same  wonders, 
.and  contemplated  almost  the  same  institutions  which  sur¬ 
prised  the  later  adventurers. 


§  4.  The  Religion  of  Ancient  India. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  religious  system  of  India,  the 
more  nearly  we  approach  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  more  uniformity  with  primitive  truth  do  we  discover. 
Listen  to  this  prayer,  taken  from  the  Bagavad-Ghita,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Bralnnauic  treatises  :  “  Eternal  and  Omnipotent 
Being :  Creator  of  all  things,  God  of  gods,  Preserver  of  the 
world  :  Thy  nature  is  incorruptible,  and  distinct  from  that  of 
all  perishable  things.  Thou,  the  ancient  indivisible  One,  the 
Supporter  of  the  universe,  wert  before  all  the  gods.  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  and  art  worthy  of  being  known  by  all 
things.  Thou  art  the  Supreme  Source,  and  through  Thee  the 
world  came  out  of  nothingness.  Before  and  behind  Thee 
everything  bows.  Mayest  Thou  be  venerated  everywhere, 
Thou  who  art  everywhere :  Thy  glory  and  Thy  power  are 
infinite.  Thou  art  the  Father  of  life,  the  Wise  Teacher  of 
the  world,  and  worthy  of  our  adoration.  Who  is  equal  to 
Thee  ?  Prostrate  at  Thy  feet,  I  salute  Thee,  and  I  implore 
Thy  mercy.  Thou  art  adorable,  because  Thou  art  like  a 
father  toward  his  son,  like  a  friend  toward  another,  like  a 
lover  toward  his  beloved.”  With  very  slight  modification, 
this  apostrophe  would  seem  to  be  an  utterance  of  Moses. 
In  the  Vedas  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Word  is  plainly 
announced  ;  and  in  an  ancient  hymn  the  Word  says  :  “  I 
sustain  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  and  I  am  the  queen-science 
.and  the  first  of  the  divinities.  I  came  from  the  head  of  the 
Father,  who  is  the  Universal  Soul.  In  the  beginning  of 
•things,  I  passed  like  a  breath  over  the  waters.”  If  the 
coming  forth  from  the  head  of  the  Father  reminds  us  of  the 
classic  fable  of  Minerva  issuing  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
the  last  passage  recalls  that  in  Genesis  ?  “  And  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  over  the  waters.”  In  the  Indian  idea  of  a  crime 
to  which  all  nature  had  consented,  there  was  a  remembrance 
of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  in  accordance  witli  this  idea,  the 
Indian  saw  in  every  living  thing  a  sensitive  being  like  him- 
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self  ;  degraded  like  himself  ;  and  suffering  from  a  recollection 
of  a  lost  good,  and  from  an  anxious  expectation  of  a  better 
condition.  When  the  Indians  began  to  wander  from  the 
primitive  faith,  it  is  evident  that  they  gave  a  loose  rein  to 
their  most  powerful  faculty,  their  imagination.  They  pre¬ 
served  some  profound  metaphysical  ideas,  together  with  a 
correct  conception  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  his 
relations  to  man  ;  but  with  all  these  they  mingled  poetical 
extravagance.  In  the  minds  of  the  uneducated,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  every  abstruse  metaphysical  conception  soon 
vanished,  poetry  alone  retaining  its  hold ;  and  then  w'as 
excogitated  a  vulger  polytheism,  ranging  from  Brahma  to 
the  most  disgusting  lucubrations  of  a  foully  depraved  fancy. 

§  5.  Brahminism. 

At  the  head  of  their  almost  interminable  list  of  divinities, 
the  Indians  place  Brihm,  whose  sleep  or  wakening  causes  the 
destruction  or  the  renewal  of  the  world.  Brilim  gives  forth 
the  principal  emanations  which  form  the  Indian  Trimourti 
or  Trinity,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Yislinu  the  Preserver,  and 
Siva  the  Destroyer.  Matter  is  a  divine  emanation.  To  its 
chief  divinities  Brahminism  joined  many  which  it  borrowed 
from  Sabeism  ;  and  these  numbered  over  a  million.  The 
Deiotas  and  Daiants  are  good  and  evil  genii  who  are  in  a 
perpetual  combat.  Brahma  formed  man  out  of  mud,  and 
placed  him  in  the  country  of  all  good  things.  Here  grew  a  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  conferred  immortality  on  him  who  ate  it, 
and  this  tree  had  been  already  discovered  by  the  minor  gods. 
The  serpent,  Scejeu,  was  the  guardian  of  this  tree,  and  lie 
hated  the  earth ;  he  threw  the  sap  of  the  tree  everywhere, 
and  every  living  thing  would  have  perished,  had  not  Siva 
become  man,  and  sucked  the  poison  into  his  own  system. 
Then  this  destroying  god  resolved  to  drown  the  human  race, 
and  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  being  unable  to  thwart  his  rival 
entirely,  ordered  Satyavrata  to  build  a  big  ship,  and  embark 
in  it,  taking  with  him  84,000,000  germs  of  future  living  things. 
The  reader  will  readily  draw  a  comparison  between  this 
system  and  the  Mosaic.  Brama,  Yislmu,  and  Siva  undergo 
many  incarnations  ;  those  of  Brahma  personifying  the  four 
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great  epochs  of  B  rah  manic  sacred  literature,  those  of  Vishnu 
showing  a  deity  wishing  to  save  humanity,  and  those  of  Siva 
purifying  creatures  by  punishing  them.  The  chief  idea  of 
the  whole  Brahmanic  system  is  the  Emanating  God,  the 
Creator  emanating  Himself  in  all  His  works.  When  the 
Brahmin  compared  man  with  God,  he  discerned  the  same 
principle  under  different  forms  ;  and  therefore  he  asserted  an 
identity  of  substance  in  varying  phenomena.  In  fact,  he 
regarded  the  world  and  man  as  mere  forms  and  features  of 
God.  God  alone  exists,  said  the  educated  Brahmin;  all  the 
rest  is  illusion,  and  therefore  all  human  science  is  a  mere 
negation.  Among  the  Brahmanic  priests  there  are  many 
who  aspire  to  what  they  fancy  as  great  perfection ;  becoming 
either  penitents  or  contemplative  hermits.  Some  of  these 
penitents  remain  for  years  with  their  arms  extended  ;  others 
torture  themselves  with  fire  ;  others  cover  their  bodies  with 
the  dung  of  a  cow — a  sacred  animal  in  their  eyes,  and  slowly 
roast  themselves.  Many  of  the  tales  which  we  hear  concern¬ 
ing  the  horrible  and  mysterious  practices  of  certain  “  holy 
men  ”  in  India,  and  which  Westerns  generally  regard  as 
mere  travelers’  yarns,  are  but  too  true  ;  and  these  austerities 
are  not  practiced  in  expiation  of  sins  committed  by  the  sufferer 
in  his  present  personality,  but  because  of  sins  committed  in 
some  previous  life.  This  fancy  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
souvenir  of  the  primeval  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

§  6.  Ancient  Indian  Philosophy. 

l 

In  the  Indian  philosophy  there  are  several  systems,  any 
later  one  of  which  is  always  the  development,  or  rather 
transformation,  of  its  predecessor.  Firstly,  we  have  the 
Sankia,  called  the  philosophy  of  numbers,  usually  ascribed 
to  Kapila,  a  contemporary  of  Henoch.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  enumeration  of  twenty-four  principles  of  things, 
nature  holding  the  first  place,  and  universal  reason  the 
second.  Its  fundamental  axiom  is  :  “  Wliat  does  not  exist, 
cannot  derive  existence  from  the  action  of  any  cause  whatso¬ 
ever.”  But  this  notion,  so  faulty  in  logic,  does  not  lead  its 
professors  to  atheism ;  for  they  satisfy,  themselves  with  a 
duality  of  principles,  nature  and  an  indefinite  spirit,  co-exist- 
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ent  from  all  eternity.  By  these  principles  the  esoteric 
Brahmins  probably  understood  spirit  and  soul,  in  the  union 
of  which  they  described  everything  as  existing;  and  thus 
they  enunciated  a  kind  of  primitive  spiritualism,  which 
becoming  corrupted,  degenerated  into  a  poetic  polytheism. 
The  Sankian  philosophy  was  soon  merged  in  the  mysticism 
called  Goga,  which  inculcated  a  perfect  union  of  our  being 
and  thoughts  with  God  ;  a  union  which  will  ultimately  free 
the  soul  from  metempsychosis  or  indefinite  transmigration, 
a  consummation  ever  awaited  by  each  Indian  speculativist. 
The  adept  in  this  mysticism  relies  on  no  medicine,  precau¬ 
tions,  or  talismans  ;  nor  are  religious  ceremonies  of  any  value, 
in  his  estimation.  His  aim  in  life  is  an  assiduous  contem¬ 
plation  of  God,  and  a  total  abnegation  of  self  ;  and  from  the 
exaggeration  of  these  sentiments,  excellent  when  properly 
guided,  come  the  horrible  and  often  mysterious  doings  of  the 
fakirs,  which  astonish  the  uninitiated  spectator,  and  probably 
the  fakirs  themselves.  But  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
devotees  of  the  Sankian  philosophy,  the  highest  point  to 
which  their  wisdom  has  attained  is  merely  a  dogmatic 
scepticism,  quite  different  from  the  fruit  of  Christian 
mortification.  The  Bagavad-Gliita,  a  Mahabaratan  episode, 
was  inspired  by  the  Sankyan  philosophy,  about  the  year 
1000  B.  C.  Here  Krishna,  the  seventh  incarnation  of 
Yishnu,  declares  that  actions  are  far  less  valuable  than  a 
devout  and  contemplative  life ;  that,  in  fact,  the  truly  devout 
sees  no  difference  between  good  and  evil  actions.  Even 
though  a  man  were  contaminated  by  the  foulest  of  crimes, 
says  Krishna,  he  will  avoid  hell,  if  he  acquires  universal 
knowledge  ;  and  he  who  believes,  acquires  this  knowledge 
and  supreme  tranquillity.  This  convenient  doctrine  recalls 
the  maxim  of  Lutlier :  “  Sin  strongly,  but  believe  more 
strongly  ;  and  you  will  be  saved.”  The  pious  man,  says 
Krishna,  discerns  God  not  only  in  man,  but  plainly  in  the 
ox  or  the  elephant.  Affection  for  relatives  or  friends,  we  are 
told,  is  a  puerility  :  “  Wherefore  so  much  talk  about  men, 
when  men  and  brutes  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  ”  .  The 
philosophy  of  Niaja  or  Ratiocination,  and  that  of  Vaisescika 
or  Individualism,  unite  to  form  a  system  which  starts  from 
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the  thinking  Ego,  and  is  discussed,  even  in  our  day,  by 
learned  Brahmins  at  every  popular  and  religious  celebration. 
It  is  a  kind  of  idealism,  because  of  the  tendency,  everpresent 
in  all  Indian  metaphysical  speculations,  to  confound  the  Ego 
with  the  Deity.  The  Vedic  philosophy  was  instituted  to 
preserve  the  teachings  of  the  Vedas  from  the  assaults  of 
Buddhism  and  of  certain  materialistic  sects.  This  philosophy 
dominates  Indian  literature  and  much  of  the  Hindu  social 
life.  It  is  pure  Pantheism,  when  logically  accepted  ;  but 
the  Vedist  is  not  logical.  He  receives  divine  revelation  ;  and 
being  thereby  constrained  to  admit  a  divine  personality  and 
human  free  will,  he  mitigates  his  Pantheism  with  mythology. 
In  practice,  all  the  Hindu  systems  look  for  a  cure  for 
original  sin,  so  as  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  transmigration 
of  souls  ;  and  they  would  effect  this  cure  by  absolute 
abstraction  or  apathy,  which  is  to  be  attained,  strange  to  say, 
by  mental  activity.  They  all  agree  that  the  sacrifices  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Vedas  are  not  sufficiently  pure  to  obtain  the 
liberation  of  the  soul ;  that  there  must  remain  an  expiation 
to  be  effected  after  death  ;  that  therefore  our  most  sacred 
duty  is  to  merit  for  our  dead  ancestors.  Hence  the  absolute 
obligation  to  marry  ;  and  hence  the  respect  for  woman  which, 
though  far  inferior  to  that  entertained  for  her  in  Christian 
lands,  is  greater  than  that  received  by  her  in  other  heathen 
countries.  In  India,  just  as  in  Greece,  the  entire  range  of 
philosophical  opinion  has  been  traversed  ;  and  the  question 
may  be  put,  as  to  whether  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander’s  invasion,  obtained  their  philosophy  from  this 
oriental  source.  Perhaps  they  planted  their  own  ideas  among 
the  older  people  ;  perhaps  both  imbibed  from  the  same 
fountain  ;  perhaps  they  simultaneously  developed  their 
systems.  However,  in  very  ancient  times  the  learned  believed 
that  Greece  derived  from  India,  if  not  her  wisdom,  at  least 
her  intellectual  impulse.  Pythagoras,  Democrites,  and 
Pyrrhus  traveled  in  India  ;  and  Aristotle  derived  a  system 
of  logic  from  the  Brahmins,  through  his  nephew,  Cal- 
isthenes,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  Alexander.  When 
Appollonius  asked  the  Brahmin,  Yarka,  concerning  the  Indian 
views  on  the  human  soul,  the  reply  was  :  “We  think  as  you 
have  thought  since  the  days  of  Pythagoras.” 
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§  7.  Buddhism. 

Buddism  shares  with  Christianity  and  Islamism  the  glory 
of  being  universalist  in  principle  and  in  dogma ;  that  is,  of 
being  calculated  to  be  received,  not  merely  by  a  portion,  but 
by  all  of  mankind.  Professed  by  250,000,000  beings,  and 
dating  from  the  sixth  century  before  our  era,  comparatively 
little  was  known  concerning  it  in  the  West,  until  the  year 
1820.  Then,  almost  simultaneously,  a  Hungarian  scholar, 
Csoma  cle  Koros,  found  in  a  Thibetan  monastery  a  collection 
of  Buddhist  sacred  books,  translated  from  the  Hindustanee  ; 
an  English  governor  of  Ceylon  found  a  similar  collection  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  an  English  resident  in  Nepaul  found  a  third 
which  was  written  in  Pali.  In  later  times  many  valuable 
discoveries  have  been  made  concerning  this  curious  religion 
which  has  excited  in  certain  Westerns  a  probably  feigned 
admiration  for  its  alleged  beauties,  and  which  atheists  have 
gleefully  but  mistakenly  indicated  as  affording  a  proof  that 
there  are  entire  nations  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  founder  of  this  religion,  Siddartha,  one  of  the 
Sakya  family  in  the  royal  race  of  the  Guatama,  sovereigns 
in  Central  India,  was  born  about  the  year  557  B.  C.  The 
title  of  Muni,  or  “solitary,”  was  affixed  to  his  name  after  he 
entered  on  the  ascetic  life.  The  title  of  “  Buddha,”  which 
in  Sanskrit  signifies  “  one  who  has  attained  to  perfect 
knowledge,  Boddhi,"  was  assumed  by  himself  ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  title  was  not  personal  to  Sakya 
Muni,  for  he  bore  it  in  his  quality  of  universal  doctor,  and 
in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  there  are  many  Buddhas.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  we  should  not  talk  of  “  Buddha  ”  ;  we 
may  say  “  a  Buddha,’  or  at  most  “  the  Buddha.”  Following 
the  “  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,”  a  Buddhist  suirci  (discourse 
of  Buddha),  we  give  a  succinct  narrative  of  Sakya's  career. 
A  wife  of  King  Suddhodana,  by  name  Maya  or  Mayadevi 
(“  illusion  ”— a  name  assigned  to  her  because  of  her  ravishing 
beauty),  while  still  a  virgin,  gave  birth  to  the  new  religionist. 
Before  his  birth  from  Maya,  the  new  Buddha  had  passed 
through  five  hundred  and  fifty  existences  ;  he  had  been  an 
ascetic,  a  brahmin,  a  merchant,  a  king,  a  parrot,  a  lion,  a 
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monkey,  etc.  But  at  liis  last  birth,  he  immediately  took 
four  steps  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  cried  :  “I 
shall  never  be  born  again.  I  am  the  greatest  of  beings.” 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  study.  Happily  married  to  a 
worthy  girl,  and  surrounded  by  a  harem  of  80,000  others, 
Siddhartha  was  always  occupied  in  serious  thoughts,  of 
which  the  following  are  samples  :  “  All  these  worlds — that 
of  the  gods,  that  of  the  Asuras,  and  that  of  mankind — are 
afflicted  by  disease,  by  the  miseries  of  old  age,  and  by  the 
fire  of  death.  Like  a  mountain  torrent,  life  runs  with 
irresistible  swiftness.  By  the  facts  of  existence,  of  desire, 
and  of  ignorance,  all  creatures  are  subject  to  the  three  evils. 
Desire,  always  accompanied  by  fear  and  misery,  is  a  source 
of  grief.  Every  composite  thing  is  perishable  ;  it  is  by 
turns  effect  and  cause,  and  hence  the  apparent  perpetuity 
of  substance.  But  the  wise  man  is  not  deceived  ;  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  every  composite,  every  aggregate,  is  merely  a 
void.  Everything  revealed  by  our  senses  is  a  void,  within 
and  without.”  Under  the  influence  of  such  reflections, 
Siddhartha  took  to  the  woods,  and  commenced  an  ascetic 
life.  Now  and  then  he  frequented  the  Brahmanic  schools, 
but  they  did  not  show  him  “  the  way  which  leads  to 
indifference  for  things  of  earth,  to  freedom  from  passion,  to 
the  Nirvana .”  That  he  might  find  this  way,  he  retired  from 
human  society  for  six  years,  and  at  last,  having  conquered 
the  temptations  of  the  demon  Mara,  he  went  to  a  place  called 
Bodliimauda,  “  the  seat  of  knowledge,”  and  seating  himself 
under  the  fig-tree  where  preceding  Buddhas  had  rested,  he 
vowed  that  he  would  not  arise  until  he  had  acquired  supreme 
knowledge.  After  he  had  spent  a  day  and  a  night  without 
any  movement,  he  found  the  “  absolute,”  and  was  a  perfect 
-Buddha,  j  The  great  heart  of  Sakya  Muni  would  not  allow 
him  to  reserve  the  possession  of  truth  to  himself.  He 
resolved  to  inculcate  the  “  four  sublime  truths  ’’—grief,  its 
cause,  its  destruction,  and  the  Nirvana — all  of  which  were 
connected  with  the  then  dominant  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  “  My  law,  said  he,  is  a  law  of 
grace  for  all ;  ”  for  kings  and  subjects,  for  brahmins  and  the 
ignorant,  for  friends  and  strangers,  for  men  and — with  some 
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modifications — for  women.  A  unity  of  duties  must  ignore 
all  Brahmanic  prescriptions  of  caste  ;  there  must  be  no 
barriers  of  class,  race,  or  nation.  And  although  the  new 
law  subverted  the  very  foundations  of  Brahmanic  power,  its 
simplicity— so  different  from  the  difficulties  met  by  the 
student  of  the  Vedas — attracted  many  of  the  brahmins,  as 
well  as  many  kings  and  princes  who  were  glad  to  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrannous  priesthood.  But  it  was  among 
the  lower  classes  that  Sakya  Muni  had  the  most  pronounced 
success,  for  they  regarded  him  as  their  liberator.  He 
suffered  some  persecutions,  but  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
one  which  gave  the  brahmins  an  opportunity  of  charging 
him  with  gluttony.  One  of  his  disciples  brought  him  a 
large  mess  of  pork  and  rice,  and  a  fatal  attack  of  indigestion 
ensued — a  very  prosaic  exit  for  a  Buddha.  Sakya  Muni  is 
now  in  the  Nirvana,  and  is  the  object  of  a  certain  kind  of 
love  on  the  part  of  Buddhists.  But  this  love  is  very  different 
from  that  which  Christians  feel  for  Jesus.  The  Christian’s 
love  for  his  Saviour  is  an  efficacious  sentiment,  and  it 
manifests  itself  in  sacrifice  ;  but  no  Buddhist  would  dream 
of  any  act  of  renunciation  for  the  Buddha’s  sake.  And  why 
should  he  ?  Even  before  his  death,  Sakya  had  attained  to 
the  Nirvana  of  the  passions,  to  an  absence  of  all  feeling  ; 
and  now,  if  not  annihilated,  as  many  hold,  he  is  in  the  very 
“  perfection  ”  of  indifference  toward  everything  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

However,  Sakya  Muni  was  no  atheist.  They  who  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  proof  of  atheism  in  the  discourses  of  the 
Indian  reformer,  have  adduced  none ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
brave  as  he  was,  he  never  attacked  the  profoundly  theistic 
dogmas  of  Brahmanism,  but  remained  contented  with  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Brahmanic  moral  system.  Not  one  Brahmanic 
work  can  be  cited  as  condemnatory  of  any  heresy  in  Sakya’s 
reformation  of  the  ancient  system.  During  the  first  years  of 
Buddhism,  the  Brahmins  did  not  disturb  its  followers.  It 
was  only  when  the  pampered  priests  of  Brahma  realized  that 
Sakya  s  notion  of  future  equality  and  fraternity  menaced  the 
social  fabric  of  which  they  were  the  head,  that  they  deter¬ 
minedly  confronted  the  new  doctrine.  Finally,  the  Buddhist 
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scriptures  are  profoundly  tlieistic.  In  the  Guna-Karanda- 
Vyuka  we  read :  “  When  no  other  being  as  yet  existed, 
Sambliu,  who  exists  of  himself,  was  ;  and  as  he  preceded  all 
other  beings  he  is  called  Adi-Buddha.  He  wished  to  be  no 
longer  the  sole  being,  and  therefore  he  multiplied  himself.” 
A-se-itas  is  plainly  indicated  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  a  first  cause  and  an  explanation  of  creation.  But 
what  is  the  Nirvana  ?  The  Buddha  does  not  tell  us.  Bud¬ 
dhist  philosophers  represent  it  under  the  figure  of  a  lamp 
which  gives  no  light,  because  of  want  of  oil.  Those  who 
regard  pure  Buddhism  as  atheistic,  tell  us  that  the  Nirvana 
is  absolute  nothingness.  They  derive  the  word  from  nir,  a 
euphonic  form  of  the  negative  particle  nis,  and  va,  “  a  breath,” 
and  insist  that  its  meaning  is  “  extinction.”  But  cannot  the 
Nirvana  be  an  absolute,  simple  and  permanent  existence, 
ending  the  painful  and  indefinite  metempsychosis  ?  Can  it 
not  be  very  similar  to  that  eternal  repose  which  the  Catholic 
Church  begs  for  her  children  in  her  funeral  prayers  ?  Nir¬ 
vana  is  not  an  almost  meaningless  word.  Nir  is  the 
negative  particle  ;  va  means  “  a  wind,”  and  therefore  the  term 
signifies  “  no  wind,”  or  an  absence  of  tempest — in  fine,  a 
calm.  Calm  is  not  annihilation.  The  Nirvana  is  something. 
It  is  a  deliverance  from  torment.  If  primitive  Buddhism 
was  what  our  positivists  say  it  was,  if  Sakya  Muni  taught  an 
atheistic  doctrine  which  assigned  nothingness  as  the  only 
hope  of  man,  how  is  it  that  we  find  a  precisely  contrary 
doctrine  professed  by  all  the  Buddhists  of  our  day,  who 
cherish  all  the  superstitions  naturally  following  a  teaching 
which  has  God  and  the  soul’s  immortality  for  a  basis,  when 
it  is  not  upheld  by  a  force  more  powerful  than  man’s  pas¬ 
sionate  nature  ?  Certainly  the  average  Buddhist  of  our  time 
has  no  conception  of  a  Nirvana  such  as  the  positivists 
imagine.  His  future  abode  is  in  one  of  the  many  heavens 
placed  one  over  the  other,  in  which  he  will  live  for  ages  in 
the  enjoyment  of  both  intellectual  and  sensual  pleasure. 

§  8.  Castes  in  India. 

The  system  of  castes  which  so  profoundly  influences  the 
social  and  political  life  in  India,  even  in  our  day,  was  not 
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peculiar  to  that  laud.  In  very  ancient  times,  in  evexy 
country,  whenever  a  tribe  conquered  another,  then,  unless 
the  victors  had  preserved  the  primitive  traditions  of  tiuth 
concerning  human  brotherhood,  they  actuated  their  pride 
and  power  by  depriving  their  victims  of  their  customs  and 
even  of  their  gods,  and  by  forcing  them  into  slavery.  When 
the  conquering  tribe  still  possessed  the  primitive  truth,  or 
had  only  partially  corrupted  it,  it  became  the  teacher  of  the 
subjugated  ;  but  it  never  accorded  to  them  enough  privilege 
or  knowledge  to  endanger  its  own  supremacy.  Here  origi¬ 
nated  the  system  of  castes  ;  and  these  were  generally  as 
many  as  there  had  been  successions  of  conquerors.  However, 
there  were  always  three  principal  castes  ;  warriors,  priests, 
and  artisans:  The  warriors,  while  reserving  their  own 
privileges,  were  only  too  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
military  service  of  their  inferiors ;  for  instance,  the  Spartans 
frequently  enrolled  the  Helots,  and  sometimes  the  Eomans, 
their  slaves.  In  India  the  distinction  of  caste  was  and  is  so 
severe,  that,  according  to  Bralimanic  doctrine,  it  is  perpet¬ 
uated  after  death.  Brahma  generated  four  sons  :  Brahmin 
from  his  mouth,  and  from  this  first-born  came  the  priestly 
caste  ;  Cliatrya,  from  his  right  arm,  w'ho  founded  the  warrior 
caste  ;  Valsya,  from  his  belly,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  caste 
of  agriculturists  and  tradesmen  ;  and  Soudra,  from  his  feet, 
thus  originating  the  fourth  caste,  the  artisans.  Brahma 
ordered  a  perpetual  separation  between  these  classes.  The 
three  upper  castes  are  almost  white  in  complexion ;  while 
the  lowest  is  nearly  black.  The  first,  second,  and  third  castes 
can  intermarry  only  in  the  case  of  second  nuptials  ;  but  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  a  man  must  be  the  son 
of  parents  who  belong  to  the  same  caste.  As  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  castes  depends  on  the  perpetuation  of  families, 
the  absence  of  children  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  an 
Indian  ;  indeed,  in  that  case,  no  one  prays  for  him  when  he  is 
dead.  The  Brahmins  or  priests  are  highly  privileged ;  and 
it  is  an  inexpiable  crime  to  kill  one,  be  he  ever  so  guilty. 
Besides  their  priestly  duties,  the  Brahmins  perform  exclu¬ 
sively  those  of  the  physician,  since  disease  is  regarded  as  a 
punishment  sent  by  heaven  ;  and  tlie}r  are  also  magistrates, 
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•since  they  alone  are  supposed  to  know  the  law.  The  fourth 
■caste,  the  Soudras,  can  never  marry  outside  of  their  class; 
they  would  deserve  death,  if  they  attempted  to  read  the 
sacred  books  ;  and  their  highest  ambition  is  to  serve  one 
belonging  to  an  upper  caste,  that  they  may  merit,  after  death, 
promotion  to  it.  The  class  known  as  Pariahs  are  so  famous 
for  their  abjectness,  that  their  very  name  is  used,  throughout 
the  world,  to  indicate  an  outcast ;  that  is,  one  without  caste 
■of  any  kind,  the  scum  and  refuse  of  society. 

§  9.  The  Fine  Arts  in  India. 

The  main  difference  between  Indian  and  classical  art 
comes  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Greek  executed  a  con¬ 
ception  of  his  own  brain,  while  the  Indian,  like  the  Egyptian, 
actuated  the  design  of  another.  In  India  and  Egypt,  the 
sacerdotal  caste  would  excogitate  the  idea  of  a  temple  or 
palace,  of  a.  picture  or  statue  ;  and  then,  if  necessary, 
thousands  of  hands  were  ready  for  the  material  labor.  The 
first  ideas  of  architecture  originated  in  the  caves  or  grottoes 
where  men,  after  the  deluge,  made  their  first  abodes  ;  and 
where  they  afterward  worshipped,  and  immured  their  dead. 
From  the  natural  arches  of  these  caves,  they  derived  the 
idea  of  an  arched  roof  which  was  to  give  a  name  to  a  noble 
art  and  science.  This  first  age  of  art  is  illustrated  in  India 
by  many  grotto-temples,  excavated  in  the  solid  granite  or 
porphyry  of  the  Himalayas,  and  which  the  modern  natives 
believe  to  have  been  made  by  genii.  The  Seven  Pagodas  of 
Mahabalipur,  forty-two  miles  from  Pondicherry,  have  so 
many  colossal  temples  and  palaces,  that  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  petrified  city.  The  grottoes  of  Karll, 
between  Bombay  and  Pouna,  contain  a  temple,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  600  feet  above  the  floor.  In  the  Decan,  the  granite 
mountain  of  Eliora  is  tunnelled  for  more  than  six  miles  : 
and  it  has  many  temples  in  the  form  of  immense  amphi¬ 
theatres,  some  being  excavated  one  above  another,  and  the 
entire  mass  resting  on  the  backs  of  enormous  elephants. 
In  time,  art  arrived  at  its  second  stage,  when  man  presented 
his  conceptions  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Then  the  Indians 
-erected  their  thousands  of  grandiose  pagodas,  the  very  name 
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of  which,  bhagavat,  “  sacred  houses,  indicates  their  purpose^ 
Then  were  built  the  sublime  pyramids  of  Benares,  Tanchore, 
and  Ramisseram  ;  in  which  the  sacerdotal  type  is  retained, 
the  pyramid  presenting  a  quadruple  triangle,  the  symbol  of 
the  Trimourti  or  Trinity.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  the 
spheroid,  the  figure  of  the  primitive  egg.  Many  of  these 
immense  structures  are  almost  in  ruins,  for  the  Moham¬ 
medan  invaders  always  saluted  such  abominations  with  a 
cannonade  ;  but  nearly  all  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  excite 
wonder,  and  even  a  sort  of  reverence,  in  the  Western 
visitor.  The  best  judges  opine  that  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  temples  of  Eliora  and 
Salsetta.  All  of  these  stupendous  monuments  of  Indian  art 
are  redolent  of  patience,  more  than  of  any  other  quality  in 
their  builders.  Symmetry  and  harmony  of  parts  are  utterly 
ignored,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  refinement  in  ornamen¬ 
tation.  The  Indian  artist  ever  thinks  more  of  details 
than  of  the  general  effect,  and  his  extravagancies  generally 
become  absurdities  ;  like  his  Egyptian  brother,  he  is  involved 
in  the  necessities  of  a  religious  symbolism  which  preclude 
the  artistic  flights  which  his  own  taste  may  have  suggested. 
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Chapter  III. 

ANCIENT  CHINA. 

§  1.  Dubious  and  Certain  Data  for  Ancient  Chinese  History. 

In  the  Law  of  Manu,  a  Brahmanic  legal  code  dating  from 
about  the  year  1280  B.  C.,  China  is  said  to  have  been 
populated  by  the  Indian  military  caste  of  Chatryas  ;  but 
good  critics  opine  that  this  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or 
that,  if  authentic,  it  alludes  merely  to  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  conformation  of 
the  Chinese  skull,  the  features  of  the  Chinese  countenance, 
the  complexion  and  the  scanty  beard  ;  all  indicate  a  Mongo¬ 
lian  origin.  The  Tao-Tsee,  followers  of  Lao-Seu,  the  rival 
of  Confucius,  pretend  to  trace  their  nation  back  to  a  Pan-Ku 
or  Uen-Tun  (primordial  chaos),  covering  thereby,  say  some, 
a  period  of  2,000,000  years  ;  while  others  of  the  same  sect 
make  this  period  96,000,000  years.  The  Confucians  begin 
what  they  term  an  authentic  history  of  the  Chinese  with  the 
reign  of  Houang-Ti,  about  the  year  2660  B.  C.  But  the 
most  erudite  and  most  modern  of  Western  critics  refuse  to 
discern  any  certainty  in  any  Chinese  annals  which  pretend 
to  lead  us  further  into  antiquity  than  the  time  of  the  Seu 
dynasty,  that  is,  the  year  1122  B.  C.  Fo-Hi,  the  first 
human  king  whom  the  Chinese  claim,  represents  Adam  in 
•some  things,  and  Noah  in  others.  He  it  was,  according  to 
legend,  who  instituted  marriage,  and  gave  a  distinctive  dress 
to  each  sex.  One  of  the  successors  of  Fo-Hi,  named  Yao, 
founded  the  first  dynasty,  the  Hia,  about  the  year  2200  B.  C.  ; 
and  he  seems  to  be  identical  with  Noah,  for  he  constructed 
a  large  boat,,  on  which  he  escaped  from  a  universal  deluge, 
and  he  invented  fermented  liquor.  In  some  respects,  how¬ 
ever,  Yao  appears  to  be  Jehovah  ;  for  he  plants  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  associates  with  himself  a  minister  who  is 
styled  the  King  of  the  Earth  After  the  Hia  dynasty,  say 
the  Chinese,  came  the  Chang,  who  ruled  from  1783  to  1122 
B.  C.  Under  the  third  dynasty,  the  Tseu,  which  reigned 
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from  1122  until  255  B.  C.,  China  was  really  constituted.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  was  impelling 
the  Jews  toward  Eastern  Asia,  there  arose  in  China  a 
famous  philosopher,  named  Lao-Tseu,  who  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transmigration  of  souls.  He  founded  the  sect  of 
the  Tao-Tsee,  which  now  numbers  about  100,000,000,  teach¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  Tao,  the  Supreme  Being.  His  Tao- 
Te-King  or  Primordial  Reason  is  ranked  among  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Chinese.  Of  the  teachings  of  Lao-Tseu,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Confucius,  who  also  lived  under  the  Tseu 
dynasty,  we  shall  speak  at  some  length.  The  Tseu  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Thsin,  who  ruled  from  255  until  202  B.  C.  The 
founder  of  this  dynasty  adopted  the  title  of  emperor  ;  he 
it  was  who  constructed  the  Great  Wall.  This  sovereign* 
Huang-Tching  by  name,  was  a  bitter  foe  of  the  lettered  class, 
then  nearly  all  Confucians.  He  burned  to  death  460  of 
these,  and  destroyed  all  the  books  he  could  reach.  The 
sacred  records  all  perished  in  this  catastrophe  ;  and  since 
our  authority  for  early  Chinese  history  is  simply  the  word 
of  a  sage  who  declared  that  he  had  committed  the  ancient 
writings  to  memory,  and  who  brought  them  out  of  that 
storehouse  for  the  instruction  of  his  compatriots,  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  men  should  now  regard  the  historical  value  of  the 
present  Chinese  sacred  books  as  questionable.  We  may 
here  note  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this  Huang-Tching^ 
that  paper,  pens,  and  pencils  are  said  to  have  been  invented. 
Under  the  Han  dynasty,  202  B.  C.-220  A.  D.,  the  Chinese 
sustained  many  bitter  wars  with  the  Tartar  tribes  known  as 
Hung-Nu,  from  whom  tire  Huns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
derived.  These  Tartars  held  the  mastery  in  Northern  China 
until  the  year  90  A.  D.,  when  the  Chinese  expelled  them,  there¬ 
by  starting  them  on  their  devastating  course  in  Europe.  The 
Han  dynasty  established  commercial  relations  with  India 
and  about  the  year  165  foreign  commerce  obtained  a  seat  in 
Canton.  When  the  Hans  succumbed  to  the  consequence  of 
effeminacy,  the  empire  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms, 
the  Wei,  the  Hou,  and  the  Han.  A  dynasty  called  the 
Heou-Han  or  Latter  Han  preserved  independence  for  a  few 
years,  but  in  265  the  Tsin  princes  formed  a  seventh  dynasty 
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which  ruled  over  all  China  until  519.  At  this  period  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  ;  and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  from  the  name  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty  that  they  derived  the  word  Sinae,  by  which 
term  they  designated  the  nation.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Soui,  581-617,  the  Chinese  subjugated  Siam,  and  their  com¬ 
merce  was  greatly  developed.  During  the  next  three  cen¬ 
turies  a  rapid  succession  of  dynasties  indicates  the  state 
of  anarchy  into  which  China  had  fallen  ;  in  fact,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  960,  civil  war  and  Tartar 
invasions  formed  the  order  of  the  day.  Tai-Tsou,  the 
founder  of  the  Song,  quelled  all  the  revolts,  compelled  the 
Tartars  to  pay  tribute,  encouraged  education,  and  effected 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Tartars  reconquered  the  northern  provinces  of 
China  ;  and  when  the  Song  called  on  the  Mongols  for  aid, 
these  equally  barbarous  hordes  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  subdue  the  entire  country.  This  part  of 
Chinese  history,  however,  pertains  to  that  of  the  Middle  Age. 

§  2.  The  Alleged  Antiquity  of  Chinese  Civilization. 

The  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  in  their  insistence 
upon  the  extreme  antiquity  of  their  history  and  culture,  will 
not  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  if  he  reflects  on  their  extrav¬ 
agant  veneration  for  their  ancestors.  This  veneration  is  the 
prime  element  of  their  moral  and  social  life.  While  other 
first  law-givers  ever  indicated  divine  revelation  as  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  ordinances,  the  Chinese  simply  asserted  that 
their  prescriptions  were  not  of  new  invention,  but  things 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Sciu-King,  the  pre-eminently  canonical  book  of  the  Chinese, 
that  Yao,  “  having  searched  through  antiquity,”  ordered  such 
and  such  a  measure.  And  nevertheless,  Confucius  complained 
bitterly  of  the  extreme  meagreness  of  the  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  antiquity,  w'liich  was  attainable  in  his  day.  But  even  if 
we  accept  as  authentic  the  books  which  certain  critics  present 
as  proofs  of  the  assertion  that  the  Celestials  were  a  nation, 
many  scores  of  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  these  same 
records  prove  that  Chinese  culture  is  not  so  ancient.  Thus, 
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the  imperial  residence  of  Yao  is  represented  as  having  a  roof 
formed  of  straw,  matted  with  mud,  through  which  the  rain 
trickled  so  abundantly  as  to  foster  a  growth  of  grass.  The 
encyclopedist,  Yu-Shin,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  and  who  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  words 
and  signs,  declares  that  there  was  no  word  for  silk  in  his 
language  before  the  advent  of  the  Tseu  dynasty  in  1122  B.  C. ; 
and  that  Yao  was  clothed  in  hempen  garments  in  summer, 
and  in  skins  during  winter.  The  symbolical  characters  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  written  vocabulary,  according  to  those 
whose  patience  has  enabled  them  to  furnish  an  analysis,  show 
that  as  late  as  the  first  century  of  Christianity  this  peculiar 
people  were  on  the  mere  confines  of  civilization.  Then  they 
had  no  expressions  for  moral  conceptions  ;  they  had  no  words 
with  which  to  describe  celestial  phenomena  or  the  division  of 
time.  Their  ideas  concerning  dress  were  barbarous,  and  even 
their  weapons  were  those  of  savages.  In  the  Indian  symbols 
and  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  we  find  expressions  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  ;  never  in  the  Chinese  vocabulary. 
If  the  ancient  Chinaman  desired  to  express  the  idea  of  happi¬ 
ness,  he  could  do  it  no  more  graphically  than  by  the  gross 
picture  of  a  mouth  stretched  in  laughter.  If  he  wished  to 
indicate  a  dispute,  he  used  twice  the  sign  which  represented 
a  woman.  The  same  sign,  if  thrice  repeated,  indicated 
libertinage.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  coins, 
jewdery,  glass  or  procelain ;  all  of  which  the  modern  Chinese 
believes  to  have  been  used  by  his  ancestors  many  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

,  §  3.  Chinese  Philosophy. 

The  most  ancient  philosophical  treatise  of  the  Chinese  is 
the  Book  of  Transformations,  ascribed  by  the  Celestials  to 
their  first  human  king,  Fo-Hi,  but  which  is  scarcely  older 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  B.  C.  It  presents  God  to  our 
intelligence  as  Ly  or  Reason,  and  as  Tao  or  Law.  This 
philosophy  was  developed  by  two  schools  ;  that  of  Lao-Tseu 
in  metaphysics,  and  that  of  Confucius  in  morals.  Lao-Tseu, 
or  the  Old  Boy,  so  termed  because  he  was  a  white-haired 
old  man  at  his  birth,  his  mother  having  borne  him  for  eighty 
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37ears,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  existed  before  heaven  and 
earth  came  into  being.  But  the  lettered  class  of  Chinese, 
who  also  venerate  his  memory  ,  insist  that  he  was  an  ordinary 
man,  born  in  604  B.  C.  He  was  so  disgusted  with  the  prev¬ 
alent  corruption  of  that  period,  that  he  entered  upon  a  retired 
and  contemplative  life ;  but  he  was  drawn  from  his  desired 
obscurity  to  assume  the  position  of  imperial  historiographer. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  traveled  among  the  western 
peoples.  In  his  work  entitled  “  Tao-Te-King  ”  or  the  “  Book 
of  Virtue  and  Life,"  this  philosopher  investigates  the  origin 
of  things,  and  their  destination ;  establishing  a  First  Cause 
and  a  primordial  unity,  but  arriving  at  an  absolute  Pantheism 
in  which  the  visible  world  is  regarded  as  a  cause  of  all  im¬ 
perfections,  and  human  personality  as  a  transient  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  One.  He  seems  to  have  revolted  against 
the  wisdom  then  in  vogue  in  China,  abandoning  tradition  for 
a,  worship  of  reason.  Among  his  speculations,  that  on  cos¬ 
mogony  may  interest  the  reader.  All  material  forms  of  the 
creative  power  are  emanations  of  the  Tao  ;  and  by  Tao  he 
understands  the  Primordial  Reason,  the  intelligence  which 
sustains  the  universe.  The  Tao  produced  all  material  exist¬ 
ences.  Amid  the  original  indefinable  chaos  there  was  “  an 
undetermined,  confused,  indistinct  image  which  cannot  be 
described  ;  and  in  this  chaos,  all  beings  were  in  germ,  imper¬ 
ceptible  and  indefinite.”  But  in  this  chaos  there  was  also 
“  a  subtle  and  vivifying  principle,  the  Supreme  Truth,  and 
its  name  has  endured  until  our  days.”  Then  he  asks  how 
we  are  to  know  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  all  things,  and 
he  replies  :  “  Through  this  Tao,  the  Supreme  Reason.”  Lao- 
Tseu  says  that  “Reason  produced  one;  one  produced  two; 
two  produced  three  ;  three  produced  all  things.”  Some  have 
thought  that  these  words  indicate  the  presence,  among  the 
ancient  Chinese,  of  a  tradition  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity  ; 
but  it  has  also  been  observed  tliatLao-Tseu  may  have  derived 
the  formula  from  the  western  peoples  among  whom  he  traveled. 
Certainly  it  sounds  like  one  of  the  Indian  sayings  from  which 
Pythagoras  deduced  his  application  of  a  species  of  algebra 
to  metaphysics.  The  following  saying  of  Lao-Tseu  is  also 
famous  :  “  That  which  you  look  at,  and  do  not  see,  is  I ,  what 
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you  listen  for,  but  do  not  hear,  is  Hi ;  what  you  try  vainly 
to  grasp,  is  V;  these  three  beings  cannot  be  comprehended, 
and  when  taken  together,  they  are  only  one.  The  first  of 
these  is  not  more  splendid  than  the  second  or  third,  and  the 
third  is  not  more  obscure  than  the  others.  We  may  term 
them  form  without  form,  image  without  image,  the  undefina- 
ble.”  In  this  Trigramrna  of  Lao-Tseu,  this  IHV,  the  reader 
will  perceive  an  anology  with  the  IAO  of  the  Gnostics,  with 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  with  the  Jove  of  the  Latins,  and 
with  the  Juba  of  the  Moors.  Did  Lao-Tsee  derive  this 
symbol  from  his  forefathers  as  a  relic  of  the  primeval  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  did  he  bring  it  with  him  when  he  returned  from  the 
West?  Certainly,  the  metaphysics  of  this  Chinaman  and 
those  of  his  Greek  contemporaries  are  wonderfully  similar. 
Like  Pythagoras,  he  taught  the  theory  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  the  emanation  of  souls  from  the  ether,  the  final  ab¬ 
sorption  of  souls  in  that  ether,  and  the  concatenation  of  all 
things  with  a  necessary  and  absolute  Being.  The  moral 
system  of  Lao-Tsee  was  pure  and  redolent  of  kindness  ;  but 
it  led  to  inactivity  and  doubt.  In  fact,  his  followers  soon 
came  to  regard  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of  blessings  ;  and 
scepticism  as  the  refuge  for  an  active  intellect.  The  teachers 
of  his  system,  styled  Tio-Sse,  or  celestial  doctors,  finally  be¬ 
came  cabalists  and  soothsayers  ;  and  their  moral  precepts 
degenerated  into  such  laxity  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
have  termed  Lao-Tseu  the  Chinese  Epicurus.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  Tao-Sse  adopted  many  Buddhist  doctrines  and 
practices  ;  and  they  became  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Yang, 
and  the  Me.  The  former  inculcated  an  egoism  which  is 
destructive  of  every  virtue,  wdiile  the  latter  aimed  at  an 
annihilation  of  self-love,  insisting  that  men  should  love  each 
other  without  regard  to  blood  or  condition. 

§  4.  Confucius. 

Kong-Fu-Tseu,  better  known  by  the  Latin  form  of  his 
name,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Chinese  philosophers.  The 
Chinese  do  not  pretend  to  trace  his  genealogy  directly  back 
to  the  first  days  of  created  things  ;  but  admit  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  great  emperor,  Houang-Ti.  Born  in  55L 
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B.  C.,  his  early  life  was  distinguished  by  moderation  in  all 
things,  and  by  devotion  to  study.  His  entire  career  was  one 
of  instruction  and  betterment  of  the  condition  of  his  country¬ 
men,  among  whom  he  continually  travelled,  accompanied  by 
twelve  disciples  whom  he  had  chosen  from  among  the  seventy- 
two  who  appreciated  his  doctrines.  The  moral  system  of 
Confucius  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  one,  great  virtue,  filial 
piety.  One  day,  he  asked  Seng-Tseu,  a  beloved  disciple  who 
played  Xenophon  to  his  Socrates,  what  was  the  first  of 
virtues,  “  the  grandest  doctrine  taught  by  the  ancient  emperors 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  for  the  maintenance  of 
concord.”  Receiving  no  answer,  the  sage  said  :  “  Filial  piety 

is  the  root  of  every  virtue,  the  source  of  all  learning . 

Our  wisest  emperors  were  devoted  sons  to  their  fathers  and 
therefore  they  served  Tien  with  their  intellects.  They  gave 
the  same  filial  devotion  to  their  mothers,  and  therefore  they 

served  Li  with  religion . The  prince  is  father  and  mother 

to  his  people  ;  therefore,  be  filially  devoted  to  the  prince. 
Be  faithful  subjects,  submissive  citizens.”  Then  Seng-Tseu 
exclaimed  :  “  O  Wonderful  immensity  of  filial  love  !  Thou 
dost  effect  for  the  people  what  fertility  does  for  the  soil ; 
what  the  stars  do  for  the  heavens.  Heaven  and  earth  do  not 
lie.  Let  the  people  imitate  them  ;  and  then  the  harmony  of 
the  world  will  be  as  perpetual  as  the  light  of  heaven  and  the 
crops  of  the  earth.”  According  to  this  system,  every  will 
must  be  subject  to  that  of  the  ruler,  and  therefore  stability  is 
assured ;  but  there  is  no  individual  liberty  and  no  progress. 
Moses,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Mohammed,  all  gave  impulse  to 
activity ;  but  Confucius  orders  men  to  follow  closely  in  the 
footprints  of  their  ancestors.  There  are  no  metaphysics  for 
Confucius ;  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  never  contem¬ 
plates  the  relations  of  man  with  an  Infinite  Being.  He  holds 
some  conferences  on  God  ;  but  his  words  inspire  not  onh 
Pantheism,  but  pure  Atheism.  Such  of  the  Chinese  as  do 
not  draw  Atheism  from  the  Confucian  doctrine,  apathetically 
accept  the  religion  of  the  state,  one  which  requires  neither 
priests  nor  worship.  The  lettered  class  affect  to  adoie 
reason;  the  masses  follow  their  material  instincts.  Neiei- 
theless,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  has  been  associated  with 
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tlie  domestic,  social,  and  political  life  of  China  for  twenty- 
three  centuries. 


§  5.  Mencius. 

The  most  famous  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  was  Meng- 
Tseu  or  Mencius,  who  is  regarded  as  a  Ya-King  or  saint  of 
the  second  rank.  His  writings,  like  the  apothegms  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  must  be  familiar  to  every  applicant  for  the  civil 
service.  He  regretted  the  progress  made  by  the  Yang  sect 
in  the  spread  of  its  egoistic  tenets,  and  that  of  the  Me  who 
wished  to  abolish  all  ties  of  blood  or  of  friendship,  in  favor 
of  a  universal  philanthropy.  He  inculcated  a  more  generous 
system  ;  declaring,  as  the  quintessence  of  truth,  that  he 
serves  heaven  who  follows  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  The 
Chinese  scholars  admire  Mencius  for  what  they  deem  lucid¬ 
ity  and  vivacity ;  and  when  they  have  occasion  for  a  model 
of  style,  they  find  it  in  his  works. 

§  6.  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  China. 

Like  the  other  ancient  peoples,  the  olden  Chinese  always 
cherished  the  hope  of  a  Redeemer  ;  for  their  oldest  sacred 
books  told  how  a  great  saint  would  come  to  them  from  the 
West,  and  Confucius  insisted  that  he  was  merely  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  this  personage.  In  the  year  64  A.  D.,  certain  sages 
informed  the  emperor  that  the  signs  indicated  in  the  holy 
writings  had  been  seen,  and  that  the  Redeemer  must  now  be 
on  earth.  Accordingly,  eighteen  deputies  were  sent  to  the 
West,  to  collect  information  concerning  the  event.  These 
messengers  proceeded  no  further  than  India,  where  Buddhism 
had  made  great  encroachments  on  Braliminism  ;  for  when 
they  heard  of  the  wondrous  incarnations  of  Buddha,  they 
fancied  that  Sakya  Muni  was  the  Saviour  whom  they  were 
seeking.  Returning  to  China,  they  introduced  the  worship 
of  Fo,  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha.  Many  judicious 
writers  assert  that  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  preached  the  true 
faith  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  that  Christianity  flourished  in  India  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  intercourse  then  practiced  with  China  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  then,  at  least,  the  saving  doctrines  were 
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communicated  to  the  Celestials.  Arnobius,  an  African  rhet¬ 
orician  of  the  third  century,  speaks  of  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  his  day,  among  them.  Under  the  Thang  dynasty 
strangers  were  welcome  in  China  ;  and  there  is  monumentary 
evidence  to  show  that  when  the  seventh  century  dawned,  an 
adulterated  form  of  our  religion  had  made  great  progress  in 
the  empire.  In  the  year  1625,  an  inscription  was  discovered 
in  Si-Ngan-Fu,  which  records  how  there  had  arrived  in  China, 
in  635,  coming  from  Ta-Thsin  (the  Roman  empire),  a  holy 
man  named  Olopen  ;  how  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be 
brought  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  ordered  a  translation  of 
the  sacred  books  which  he  carried  ,  and  how  the  sovereign 
found  that  the  new  doctrine  was  good.  The  inscription  also 
gives  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  Olopen  concerning  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  it  states  that  the  Chinese 
emperor  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Finally  it 
records  the  date  of  its  own  origin ;  namely,  the  year  of  the 
Greeks,  1092,  and  that  of  Christ,  780,  during  the  patriarchate 
of  Aman-Yesou.  This  Aman-Yesou  was  the  Nestorian  patri¬ 
arch  of  Seleucia,  who,  like  his  predecessors  in  schism  and 
heresy,  ruled  over  those  churches  which  the  Nestorians  had 
founded  in  the  far  East  after  their  condemnation  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  and  their  expulsion  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Thus,  unfortunately,  the  great  impetus  given  to 
the  Christian  propaganda  in  China,  during  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  came  from  a  heretical  source. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  Egyptians. 

Egypt,  called  Chemi  or  tlie  Land  of  Cham  (Ham)  by  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  termed 
Misraim  by  the  Hebrews,  and  Masr  by  the  Arabs  ;  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  ancients  as  a  part  of  Asia.  Moderns  assign 
it  to  Africa  ;  but  its  olden  inhabitants  were  undoubtedly  of 
‘  Asiatic  origin.  In  ancient  days,  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  the  Red  Sea  were  similarly  styled  Arabia.  Menes,  the 
first  educator  and  king  of  ther  Egyptians,  resembles  the 
Hindu  Manu  in  attributes,  name,  and  deeds.  The  roots  of 
the  principal  Egyptian  and  Sanscrit  words  are  the  same. 
The  skull  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  has  marked  Hindu  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  is  useless  to  point  to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Sphinx,  as  an  indication  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  Negro 
people  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  nose  of  the  figure  has  been 
mutilated,  and  a  few  years  ago,  there  wTas  found  at  its  feet 
an  image  of  the  king  whom  it  symbolizes,  and  the  profile  of 
that  countenance  is  aquiline.  The  Egyptians  called  them¬ 
selves  Hamites ;  and  the  Bible  assigns  this  designation  to 
the  people  of  Kush,  Phot,  and  Canaan.  The  two  latter 
peoples  were  certainly  white ;  and  the  term  Kushite  denotes 
the  people  of  the  Upper  Nile,  whom  the  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments  represent  as  white.  But  how  ancient  is  the  Egyptian 
people  ?  Many  of  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  it  an  an¬ 
tiquity  of  36,000  years.  However,  these  authors  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  date  ;  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient,  having 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  places  the  Deluge  at  about  the 
year  2348  B.  C.  ;  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  agree  with 
this  chronology,  inasmuch  as  they  are  mute  in  regard  to  all 
the  fabulous  dynasties,  alluding,  first  of  all,  to  that  which  is 
termed  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  which  is  said  to  have  begun 
at  about  2370  B.  C.  And  these  monuments  are  definitely 
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significative  only  when  they  come  to  speak  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  which  mounted  the  throne  in  1822  B.  C.  We  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  Egyptians  descended  from 
Ham.  A  son  of  Ham,  whom  the  Egyptians  termed  Ham-On 
or  Mesraim,  settled  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  little  by  little  his 
descendants  pushed  northward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Nile.  At  first,  the  form  of  government  was  patriarchal,  and 
consequently  sacerdotal ;  for  then  the  head  of  the  family 
was  both  priest  and  king.  But  the  military  chiefs  soon 
acquired  the  civil  power,  although  the  sacerdotal  order  pre¬ 
served  considerable  authority ;  and  with  this  revolution 
commences  the  veritable  history  of  Egypt. 

§  2.  The  Sixteen  Early  Dynasties  of  Egypt. 

Abraham  knew  Egypt  as  a  nation  with  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  monarchical  government.  Whether  the  many  dynasties 
were  contemporaneous  or  successive,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Eusebius  believed  that  many  were  contemporaneous  ;  and 
Josephus  represents  Manetho,  who  wrote  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  as  of  the  same  opinion.  In  vain  do  Ave  try  to 
discover  how  these  early  dynasties  obtained  power  ;  all  that 
is  certain  is  that  the  warrior  caste  supplanted  the  priestly 
in  its  dominion,  and  transformed  the  theocracy  into  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  based  upon  the  right  of  the  strong  arm.  It 
may  have  been  Menes,  the  first  probably  historical  monarch 
in  Egypt,  who  effected  this  revolution.  He  reigned,  or  is 
said  to  have  reigned,  about  2500  B.  C.,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  identical  with  Mesraim.  Athot,  the  son  of  Menes,  is 
no  other  than  the  god,  Thot,  the  Mercury  Trismegistos 
(thrice  grand)  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  fine  arts,  the  issuance  of  laws,  and  all  else 
that  contributes  to  solidify  a  young  civilization.  Boclios, 
Chous,  and  Neplierclieres  belong  to  a  new  dynasty.  Chous 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  Nile  to  have  turned  into  liquid 
honey  ;  and  Nepliercheres  regulated  religious  ceremonies, 
especially  those  referring  to  the  three  sacred  animals,  the 
bull  Apis",  the  bull  Mnevis,  and  the  buck-goat  Mendes.  In  the 
sixth  dynasty  we  meet  Nitocris,  a  queen  who  was  something 
of  an  Amazon ;  but  probably  she  was  a  reminiscence  of  the 
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famous  Semiramis.  Labares,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  con¬ 
structed  tlie  first  “  labyrinth,”  and  it  may  have  been  designed 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  States-General,  if  we  may  uso 
that  term  in  such  a  connection.  Busiris,  not  the  Busiris 
who  was  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  either  built  or  enlarged 
Thebes.  All  of  the  dynasties  represented  by  these  princes, 
and  we  know  of  no  others  belonging  to  them,  lived  before 
the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  it  was  under  them  that  the 
primitive  traditions  of  religious  truth  were  corrupted,  and 
yielding  to  the  seductions  of  idolatory,  Egypt  merited  terri¬ 
ble  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  God. 

§  3.  The  Shepherd  Kings. 

These  sovereigns  are  interesting  to  us,  because  of  their 
probable  connection  with  Abraham,  and  their  certain  rela¬ 
tions  with  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.  During  the  reign  of 
Timaos,  the  last  monarch  of  the  16tli  dynasty,  and  about  the 
year  2082  B.  C.,  Egypt  was  invaded  from  the  north  by  a 
nomadic  tribe,  to  whom  the  name  of  “  Hycsos  ”  was  given 
because  of  their  pastoral  inclinations,  “  Hyc  ”  signifying  a 
king,  and  “  Sos  ”  a  shepherd.  These  Hycsos  were  probably 
Arabs,  although  some  authors  regard  them  as  Scythians. 
Their  pastoral  avocation  caused  them  to  be  despised  by  the 
Egyptians  ;  but  they  soon  seized  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
Delta  and  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  national  independence 
found  its  sole  bulwark  in  the  dynasty  which  was  established 
in  the  Tliebaid.  The  Hycsos  now  gave  to  their  rulers  the 
title  which  had  always  been  borne  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  ; 
namely,  that  of  “  Phara-On  ”  or  Pharaoh,  which  means  a 
Child  of  the  Sun.  When  Abraham  arrived  in  Egypt,  he 
received  better  treatment  than  would  have  befallen  to  him, 
had  an  Egyptian  family  been  in  power ;  for  he  too  was  a 
shepherd-king.  In  later  years,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Hycsos  so  persecuted  the  Egyptians  of  the  olden 
stock,  that  these  were  frequently  obliged  to  sell  their  own 
persons  for  means  of  living.  During  the  bitter  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  the  Hebrews,  whom  Joseph  had 
established  in  the  district  of  Gessen  in  Lower  Egypt,  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  since  the  contest  was  waged  principally  in 
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Middle  Egypt ;  but  when  the  Hycsos  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  land,  there  came  into  power  a  Pharaoh  who  “  knew 
not  Joseph.”  Then  the  friendship  of  the  shepherd-kings 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Hebrews,  and  their  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  began,  to  be  ended  only  at  the  advent  of  Moses. 

§  4.  The  18th  Dynasty. 

This  dynasty  furnished  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Egyptian  sovereigns.  Thouthmosis,  or  the  son  of  Thot, 
reduced  the  whole  of  Egypt  to  his  sway.  Some  think  that 
he  is  identical  with  Mephra  or  Moeris,  who  is  said  to  have 
excavated  the  ground  for  the  great  lake  which  is  known  by 
his  name.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  site  was  a 
natural  valley,  and  that  the  engineer  merely  closed  its 
mouth,  and  dug  a  canal  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into 
its  bosom.  This  king  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of 
pyramids,  temples,  and  palaces  ;  but  it  was  the  enforced 
labor  of  the  Hebrews  that  effected  the  construction  of  most 
of  his  grandiose  edifices.  Osymandias,  also  styled  Ameno- 
phis,  and  who  may  have  been  the  famous  Sesostris,  collected 
the  first  library  of  which  history  makes  mention.  He  called 
his  volume  “  Remedies  for  the  Soul  ”  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  like  all  other  Egyptian  rulers,  he  kept  these  treasures 
as  much  segregated  from  the  people  as  were  the  mummies 
in  their  sepulchres.  Uchoreus  or  Achoris  rebuilt  Memphis  ; 
and  this  city  remained  the  capital  of  all  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest.  Amenophis  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  as  Raineses 
or  Rhamses  Meiamoum,  was  the  most  violent  of  all  the  per¬ 
secutors  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  he  feared  the  consequences  of 
their  increasing  numbers.  His  cruelty  drew  down  the  anger 
of  heaven,  and  the  persecuted  race  was  delivered  through 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty.  We  may  here  note 
that  the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  over  the  bed  of  the  I^ed 
Sea,  so  complacently  denied  by  our  modern  incredulists,  left 
its  souvenir  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Pagans.  Justinus 
narrates  that  the  pursuing  Egyptians  were  hurled  back  by  a 
terrible  storm  ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  in  his  time, 
that  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was  said  that  the  waves  of  the  Red 
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Sea  had  once,  some  centuries  before,  so  divided  as  to  leave  a 
path  from  shore  to  shore.  King  Amenophis  is  said  to  have 
expelled  the  last  of  the  shepherd-kings  from  Egypt  ?  but  this 
assertion  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  Hebrew  exodus. 
The  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  believed  to  emit  har¬ 
monious  sounds  when  the  sun  arose,  is  one  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  reign. 

§  5.  Sesostris. 

Many  extraordinary  things  were  related  by  Egyptian 
tradition,  concerning  Rameses  III.  or  Sesostris,  who 
mounted  the  throne  about  1600  B.  C.,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  confounded  with  many  other  personages  who 
lived  in  very  widely  separated  periods.  Among  the  in¬ 
teresting  presumed  facts  of  his  life  is  that  of  his  education, 
by  command  of  his  father,  in  company  with  1,700  boys 
whose  birthdays  coincided  with  his  own,  an  assertion  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  statement  that  Egypt  then  had  a  population 
of  more  than  sixty  millions,  for  such  would  be  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  a  land  which  produced  1,700  male  infants  in 
one  day.  Now  it  is  certain  that  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  Egypt  contained  no  more  than  fourteen  millions. 
It  is  said  that  every  one  of  the  1,700  fellow-students  of 
Sesostris  was  alive  when  he  began  his  conquering  career, 
and  that  they  were  the  leaders  of  his  army ;  and  that 
when  he  began  his  conquests,  he  was  at  the  head,  not  only 
of  600,000  infantry,  but  of  24,000  cavalry  and  27,000  war 
chariots.  Nevertheless,  the  Egyptians  used  to  declare  that 
their  ancestors  knew  nothing  about  the  riding  of  horses, 
until  Sesostris  taught  them  the  art.  The  lessons  were  very 
quickly  mastered.  It  is  also  incredible  that  Sesostris 
possessed  an  enormous  navy  ;  for  all  ancient  writers  assert 
that  the  Egyptians  had  an  invincible  dread  of  the  sea. 
However,  it  appears  certain  that  Sesostris  or  Rameses  III. 
subdued  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Colchis, 
Assyria,  Bactria,  and  a  large  portion  of  India.  He  marched 
through  the  land  of  Canaan  twice,  and  his  devastations  must 
have  been  of  some  advantage  to  Joshua  when,  some  years 
afterward,  that  hero  entered  it.  Sesostris  returned  to  Egypt 
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by  the  Ishmus  of  Suez,  without  meeting  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  then  wandering  in  the  desert.  His  immense  empire, 
"which  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ghanges,  and  from 
the  Tanais  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  did  not  endure  ;  for  God 
had  merely  used  him  to  punish  the  sinful  nations,  aud 
perhaps  for  a  diffusion  of  a  superior  civilization.  Everywhere 
he  had  erected  columns  as  memorials  of  his  victories. 
Herodotus  saw  many  of  them  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor ; 
and  the  celebrated  obelisk  which  now  adorns  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  although  erected  by  the  father  of 
Sesostris,  bears  an  inscription  which  the  son  ordered  for  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  his  conquests.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  just  sovereign,  according  to  Pagan  ideas  of 
justice.  He  founded  innumerable  cities,  made  many  canals, 
and  projected  the  one  accomplished  by  De  Lesseps  in  our 
day.  Having  become  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  committed 
suicide. 

§  6.  The  Pyramids. 

Among  the  many  monuments  of  human  vanity  with  which 
the  course  of  ages  has  covered  the  earth,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  the  most  stupendous.  Designed  as  tombs  for  the 
mortal  remains  of  haughty  and  cruel  monarchs,  they  did  not 
always  attain  their  object ;  for  so  intense  had  become  the 
popular  hatred  for  the  memory  of  these  kings,  owing  to  the 
vexations  practiced  in  furtherance  of  their  aspirations,  that 
as  a  rule,  only  a  burial  in  unknown  spots  prevented  the 
dispersion  of  their  ashes  on  the  winds  of  the  desert.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  erection  of  some  pyramids  at  as  early 
a  date  as  2000  B.  C. ;  but  the  two  largest  ones  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  two  brothers  Cheops  and  Chephrem,  who 
reigned  about  the  year  1100  B  C.  Immense  armies  of  men 
were  required  for  the  construction  of  these  gigantic  works  ; 
the  quarries  were  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  stones  were  to  be 
transported  to  the  Nile,  and  then  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
During  three  months  of  the  year,  the  sole  period  when  the 
Nile  was  navigable  for  heavily-laden  boats,  100,000  men  were 
engaged  in  this  latter  task,  incited  by  the  whips  and  goads  of 
merciless  drivers.  To  merely  build  the  road  by  which  the 
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stones  were  drawn  to  the  Nile,  ten  years  of  labor  were 
needed.  The  larger  of  the  Cheopian  pyramids  required 
twenty  years  for  its  construction.  Mycerinus,  probably  a 
son  of  Cheops,  was  so  lenient  in  his  treatment  of  the  laborers 
who  worked  on  his  pyramid,  that  his  body  was  allowed  to 
crumble  in  its  bosom.  Asycliis,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of 
brick,  about  1050  B.  C.,  is  remembered  because  of  a  curious 
law  upon  the  borrowing  of  money.  He  ordained,  among 
'other  prescriptions,  that  if  a  man’s  father  were  dead,  the  son 
could  effect  a  loan  only  by  tendering  the  mummy  as  security  ; 
and  if  the  debt  was  not  liquidated  ,  he  himself,  when  dead, 
was  to  receive  no  kind  of  burial. 

§  7.  The  Ethiopian  Dynasty. 

In  ancient  times  the  term  Ethiopia  was  applied  in¬ 
discriminately  to  three  very  different  regions  ;  namely,  to  the 
land  on  the  Euxine  ('Black  Sea)  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  this  was  the  most  ancient  Ethiopia  ;  to  a  district  of 
Syria,  which  had  Joppa  for  its  capital ;  and  finally  to  an 
indefinite  stretch  of  African  territory,  stretching  southward 
from  Egypt,  In  very  early  days  the  Kushites  dwelled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and 
in  time,  they  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  and  settled  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  which  thus  became  the  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilization.  After  the  reign  of  Sesac  (  Sesonchis  ),  the  ally 
of  Jeroboam  against  Boboam,  a  violent  struggle  began 
between  the  Egyptians  and  those  Kushites  or  Ethiopians  who 
inhabited  the  regions  now  known  as  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
Now  the  Ethiopians  would  rule,  and  then  a  native  line  would 
govern  Egypt,  and  of  course  there  was  a  continual  contest 
between  two  systems  of  government ;  for  the  military  element 
prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  while  the  Ethiopians 
preserved  the  olden  sacerdotal  traditions,  always  choosing 
their  monarclis  from  the  priestly  class.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  eventually  turned  against  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty  was  Ethiopian.  Only  four  of  the 
reigns  during  this  epoch  of  Egyptian  history  interest  the 
general  reader.  Zara,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  reconquered 
Egypt  in  948  B.  C.  ;  waged  war  against  Asa,  king  of  Juda, 
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with  a  million  of  warriors ;  but  his  forces  were  annihilated, 
and  Egypt  was  therefore  enabled  to  recover  her  independence. 
About  the  year  725  B.  C.,  Savechos  or  Sua  allied  himself 
with  Osea,  king  of  J  uda,  against  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Salmanazar  ;  but  Osea  was  defeated,  and  thenceforward  the 
Assyrians  directed  their  yearning  gaze  upon  Egypt.  About 
713  B.  C.  a  very  zealous  monarch,  Setlios,  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  proportionately 
debasing  the  militarj".  His  favorite  god  was  Phtha  or 
Vulcan;  and  in  later  times  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
cite  a  wonderful  instance  of  this  god’s  care  for  his  royal 
servant.  When  the  Assyrian  king,  Sennacherib,  after  a 
campaign  in  Judea,  invaded  the  Nile  valley,  the  Egyptian 
soldiers,  displeased  with  the  sacerdotal  policy  of  their 
sovereign,  refused  to  aid  him.  The  monarch  then  armed  a 
number  of  artisans  and  others  of  the  laboring  class ;  and 
calling  on  Phtha  for  aid,  advanced  toward  Pelusis,  where 
Sennacherib  was  encamped.  That  very  night,  said  the 
Egyptian  tradition,  immense  multitudes  of  enormous  rats 
entered  the  Assyrian  camp  and  gnawed  the  bowstrings  and  the 
shield-straps  to  pieces.  Being  thus  incapacitated  for  battle, 
Sennacherib  returned  to  his  own  land.  But  he  returned  a 
few  months  afterward,  and  devastated  Egypt,  during  three 
years  ;  after  which  he  undertook  the  celebrated  campaign 
against  Jerusalem,  and  was  utterly  ruined.  About  the  year 
874  B.  C.,  the  military  caste  regained  its  ascendancy  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  expelled. 

§  8.  The  2 6th  Dynasty. 

Anarchy  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  from  Egypt ;  but  about  the  year 
671  B.  C.,  twelve  military  chiefs  agreed  to  establish  order, 
and  to  divide  the  supreme  power.  Twelve  states  were 
formed ;  and  during  fifteen  years  the  chiefs  preserved  concord 
among  themselves,  and  effected  considerable  good  in  the  land. 
Among  other  magnificent  works  of  these  rulers,  we  may  note 
the  second  Labyrinth  constructed  in  Egypt,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  it  was  a  grand 
palace,  or  rather  a  collection  of  palaces,  destined  for  their 
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reunions,  when  consultation  was  necessary.  About  656  B. 
C  the  harmony  among  the  chiefs  was  broken  ;  and  Psam- 
meticus,  who  governed  in  the  north,  and  had  grown  .wealthy 
through  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  was  deposed  by  the  others.  He  sought  the  aid  of 
certain  Greek  pirates  in  the  enterprising  task  of  crushing 
his  foes  ;  and  having  succeeded,  he  won  the  throne  of  a  re¬ 
united  Egypt,  and  founded  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  in  640 
B.  C.  Under  the  sceptre  of  Psammeticus,  foreigners, 
especially  Greeks,  were  welcome  in  Egypt.  The  foundation 
of  the  Greek  city  of  Naucratis,  and  similar  innovations,  so 
disgusted  the  military  caste,  that  many  of  its  members 
emigrated  to  Ethiopia  ;  but  a  new  and  powerful  class  now 
arose,  bearing  the  name  of  Interpreters  or  Traders,  whose  aim 
was  the  development  of  commerce  with  foreign  peoples. 
Psammeticus  fixed  his  residence  in  Sais,  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
but  Memphis  remained  the  religious  capital.  The  special 
object  of  this  monarch  was  the  acquisition  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  ;  hence  most  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  war  with  the 
Assyrians.  Nechos,  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  mounted  the 
throne  in  617  B.  C.  He  favored  commerce,  and  he  began  to 
cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  loss  of  the  lives  of 
120,000  laborers  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  He  added  to 
his  fame  by  encouraging  distant  expeditions  by  sea  ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  safe  return,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  years,  of  some  Phoenician  mariners  in  his 
employ,  who  had  circumnavigated  the  African  continent. 
Nechos  tried  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
which  had  lately  increased,  through  the  subjugation  of 
Babylonia.  It  was  while  resisting  the  passage  of  this 
monarch,  that  Josias,  the  pious  king  of  Judea,  received  a 
mortal  wound,  in  the  valley  of  Mageddo,  in  609  B.  C.  ;  and 
then  Judea  became  tributary  to  Egypt.  After  this  success, 
Nechos  advanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ;  but  Nabuchodono- 
sor  compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  his  way  back  to  Egypt, 
he  made  a  prisoner  of  the  impious  Joaclias.  Psammeticus 
II.,  the  son  of  Nechos,  had  a  reign  of  comparative  tranquillity, 
because  Nabucliodonosor  was  occupied  in  Judea  and  Syria. 
Apries,  also  called  Vaphres  and  Ophra,  succeeded  his  father. 
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Psammeticus  II.,  and.  began  liis  reign  witli  glory  ;  conquering 
Phoenicia,  rendering  Cyprus  tributary,  and  attacking  the 
Grseco-Cyrenaic  colonies  in  Africa.  But  this  last  enterprise 
signalled  the  downfall  of  Apries,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  when  he  advised  Sedecias  to  make 
no  alliance  with  Pharaoh.  The  revolting  cruelties  of  Apries 
provoked  civil  war  5  and  Nabuchodonosor  seized  the  occasion 
to  subdue  Egypt  with  fire  and  sword.  The  desolation  was 
so  great,  that  after  forty  years  its  traces  still  remained. 
Amasis,  one  of  the  rebels  against  Apries,  became  a  tributary 
of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  conqueror,  but  being  encouraged  by 
Nabuchodonosor,  he  soon  refused  to  meet  his  engagements. 
Before  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  could  march  against  him, 
Amasis  died ;  but  his  son,  Psammeticus  III,  resisted  the 
Persian  advance.  He  was  defeated  and  deposed  ;  and  when  he 
tried,  some  time  afterward,  525  B.  C.,  to  regain  his  sceptre, 
Cambyses  caused  him  to  be  bridled  like  a  horse,  and  with 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  he  was  driven  to  the  scaffold.  The 
ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
afterward  enjoyed  a  temporary  escape  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  but  the  Egyptian  nationality  was  dead  ;  its  religion 
was  almost  annihilated,  and  the  prophecy  of  Ezechiel  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  no  longer  be  a  king  in  Egypt,  was 
fulfilled,  even  to  our  day,  by  the  successive  conquests  of 
Persians,  Greeks,  Ptomans,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 

§  9.  Egyptian  Castes. 

Like  those  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the  Egjqffian  castes 
were  derived  from  the  successive  dominations  of  various 
tribes  over  others,  the  conquered  remaining  addicted  to  their 
wonted  avocations.  But  the  Egyptian  castes  were  less 
exclusive  than  those  of  India.  Originally  there  were  three 
castes  in  Egypt  ;  the  priests,  warriors,  and  people.  The 
third  caste  was  subdivided  into  the  artisans,  a  term  also 
applied  to  the  merchants  and  agriculturists,  and  the  much 
despised  sub-caste  of  the  shepherds.  In  the  course  of  time, 
this  sub-caste  was  itself  divided  into  two  others,  the  cattle- 
herders  and  the  swineherds.  The  castes  of  mariners  and 
interpreters  or  traders  were  of  late  introduction.  That 
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portion  of  tlie  nation  which  pertained  to  no  one  of  these 
castes,  and  naturally  it  was  very  numerous,  was  in  practical 
slavery.  The  priestly  caste  claimed  one-third  of  .the  lands 
as  a  gift  from  Isis  to  their  order.  The  priests  alone  were 
the  guardians  of  science,  and  therefore  of  civil  order.  Each 
priest  was  attached  to  some  temple,  and  the  number  of  these 
was  enormous.  The  priesthood  formed  a  hierarchy,  undei 
an  hereditary  pontiff,  who  took  precedence,  immediately  aftei 
the  king.  The  reader  will  remember  that  much  of  the 
influence  of  Joseph  was  due  to  his  marriage  with  the  daughtei 
of  the  high-priest  of  Heliopolis.  The  magisterial  and 
medical  professions  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  , 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  sacerdotal  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art  were  the  first  “  specialists  in  their  profession, 
for  each  treated  only  one  sort  of  ailment.  The  chief  colleges 
of  this  politico-religious  and  scientific  corporation  were  m 
Thebes,  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Sais.  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  a  Father  of  the  Church  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  tells  us  that  the  priestly  “  scribes  ”  were  obliged  to 
know  “  hieroglyphics,  cosmogony,  geography,  the  courses  of 
the  planets,  all  about  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  and  the  entire 
ceremonial  and  sacrificial  system.”  This  powerful  sacerdotal 
caste,  strong  even  when  the  warriors  had  attained  to  the 
height  of  domination,  received  its  mortal  blow  when  the 
Persians  subdued  Egypt.  The  warriors  were  generally 
distributed  in  encampments,  either  at  Elephantina,  where 
they  could  watch  the  Ethiopians  ;  or  at  Daphne,  where  they 
could  ward  off  the  Arabs  ;  or  on  the  Lybian  frontier.  Each 
soldier  owned  a  farm  of  twelve  acres,  free  from  taxes.  They 
were  divided  into  two  bodies  ;  20,000  Celesirii,  and  160,000 
Hermotibii. 

:  §.  io.  The  King  or  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 

Although  an  elective  form  was  always  preserved,  the  crown 
generally  passed  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  heir,  to  the  daughter,  brother, 
or  sister,  according  as  one  nearer  of  kin  was  wanting.  The 
prospective  heirs  resided  at  Thebes,  near  the  royal  tombs, 
where  the  priests  and  warriors  assembled  for  the  election, 
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which  the  nation  was  presumed  to  confirm.  As  the  Pharaoh 
or  Child  of  the  Sun,  the  new  king  received  almost  divine 
honors,  his  statue  being  located  among  those  of  the  residents 
■of  Olympus.  But  the  king’s  power  was  moderated  by  the 
influence  of  the  priests  ;  the  most  trivial  actions,  even  of  his 
private  life,  being  regulated  by  their  ordinances.  When  a 
Pharaoh  died,  the  entire  nation  went  into  mourning  ;  and 
during  seventy-two  days,  there  was  no  use  of  wine,  meat, 
eggs,  or  cheese.  Then  the  dead  monarch  was  summoned  to 
undergo  the  celebrated  “  Judgment  of  the  Dead  ;  the  body 
being  laid  out  before  forty  priestly  judges,  and  a  herald 
ordering  the  departed  soul  to  render  an  account  of  all  its 
royal  acts.  It  appears  certain  that  the  witnesses  were  nearly 
always  free  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
result,  the  deceased  was  either  solemnly  interred,  or  his 
remains  deposited  in  a  secret  place  without  the  slightest 
ceremony  of  respect.  In  the  latter  case,-  all  the  fulsome 
encomiums  which  the  dead  man  had  caused  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  monuments  which  he  had  built,  were  erased.  But 
the  royal  power  had  other  checks  besides  the  fear  of  a 
post-mortem  earthly  justice.  In  all  emergencies  the  king 
was  obliged  to  convene  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Cantons,  which  were,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  thirty-six  in 
number.  Nor  could  the  monarch,  at  least  with  impunity,  tax 
his  people  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Each  year  a  kind  of  budget 
was  published  ;  and  the  tax  rate  was  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  the  previous  overflow  of  the  Nile.  This 
system  has  been  followed,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  by  the 
modern  Arab  and  Turkish  rulers  of  Egypt. 

§  11.  Administration  of  Justice  in  Egypt. 

Justice  was  always  administered  by  the  priests.  The 
supreme  tribunal  was  composed  of  thirty  members,  who 
received  enormous  salaries,  probably  in  order  to  obviate 
any  temptation  in  the  line  of  bribery.  When  a  judge  assumed 
office,  he  swore  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  king,  if  that  per¬ 
sonage  ordered  an  injustice.  In  court,  the  arguments  of 
counsel  were  submitted  in  writing,  for  fear  that  the  judges 
might  be  influenced  by  the  meretricious  charms  of  oratory. 
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Certainly,  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the  Egyptian  political 
and  judicial  economy,  if  theory  alone  be  considered  ;  but 
Egyptomaniacs,  of  whom  our  day  has  produced  not  a  few, 
should  reflect  on  one  very  eloquent  fact.  The  laws  of  Egypt 
were  of  advantage  to  the  dominant  castes  alone  ;  the  mass  of 
the  people  having  no  possessions,  and  hence  no  civil  rights. 
And  not  even  the  presence  of  priestly  curbs  on  the  royal 
will,  or  of  a  penal  code  which  was  almost  gentle,  can  hide 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  one  of  wise  rulers  and 
ignorant  slaves  ;  that  it  was  a  Pharaoh  who  devised  the 
scheme  of  a  “  w’ise  oppression  ”  of  an  unoffending  people, 
one  which  included  the  murder  of  every  newly  born  male 
Hebrew  in  the  land. 

§  12.  Customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  common  people  of  ancient  Egypt  wore  a  short 
tunic,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  often  fringed.  Their  shoes 
were  made  of  leather  or  of  a  papyrus  material.  They  gen¬ 
erally  kept  their  heads  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  wore 
mantles,  they  removed  them  when  entering  a  temple.  The 
women  wore  full  garments  of  linen  or  cotton,  with  wide 
sleeves  ;  and  they  affected  jewelry  of  all  kinds.  Unlike 
othei  oiiehtal  females,  the  Egyptian  women  did  not 
veil  their  faces,  when  they  went  out  of  the  house.  The 
wealthy  used  palanquins  and  two-horsed  chariots,  generally 
preceded  by  lackeys,  and  followed  by  servants  who  carried 
things  which  their  masters  might  need.  They  played  at 
checkers,  dice,  and  the  universal  game  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  mora.  They  liked  hunting,  and  were  addicted  to 
bull  fights.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  of  many  floors, 
generally  square  in  shape,  and  enclosing  gardens,  in  which 
were  pavilions  for  dancing,  etc.  The  furniture  of  these 
mansions  was  of  various  woods,  domestic  and  foreign  ;  and 
stained  glass  abounded.  When  guests  came  to  a  banquet, 
slaves  washed  and  perfumed  their  feet ;  and  when  the  feast 
had  terminated,  they  were  crowned  with  flowers.  Unlike 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Egyptians  did  not  recline  while 
eating  ;  they  sat  upright  on  chairs  like  our  own.  Like  the 
olden  Hebrews  and  the  modern  Copts,  an  Egyptian  married 
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his  brother’s  widow,  if  she  had  borne  no  children  to  the 
deceased.  The  marriage  of  brother  to  sister  was  introduced 
by  the  Macedonian  conquerors.  Polygamy  was  tolerated, 
except  in  the  case  of  priests  ;  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  probably  preserving  a  memory  of  the  primitive  tradi¬ 
tions  concerning  marriage.  The  institution  of  harems,  with 
attendant  eunuchs,  was  universal,  when  wealth  permitted. 
The  custom  of  mummifying  the  dead  was  prevalent  among 
the  Egyptians  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation  ;  and  probably 
they  derived  it  from  the  Ethiopians,  although  their  method 
was  less  satisfactory  than  that  pursued  by  the  latter  people. 
The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  Ethiopians  covered  a  corpse 
with  a  transparent  gum  which  was  as  clear,  durable,  and  im¬ 
penetrable  as  glass,  but  the  secret  being  unknown  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  they  were  wont  to  depict  the  portraits  of  their  dead  on 
the  cases  which  contained  the  embalmed  and  swathed  body. 
Naturally,  the  remains  of  the  rich  received  more  attention 
than  those  of  the  poor  ;  the  former  being  more  carefully  em¬ 
balmed  and  bejewelled,  while  the  latter  were  merely  dried 
with  common  salt.  For  centuries  the  Arabs  used  these 
relics  of  mortality  as  fuel,  after  having  despoiled  them  of 
their  ornaments.  Certain  scientists  have  blamed  the  Church 
for  having  put  an  end  to  the  mummification  of  human 
bodies,  asserting  that  the  Egyptian  custom  prevented  putre¬ 
faction,  and  therefore  the  birth  of  pests.  But  we  know  that 
most  of  the  pests  which  devastated  the  ancient  countries, 
came  from  Egypt  ;  notably,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides,, 
the  so-called  Plague  of  Athens. 

§  13.  The  Hierocratic  Religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Porpliyrius,  Jamblicus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Proclus  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God 
was  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  religious  system  of  the 
Egyptians.  To  the  Egyptian  goddess,  Isis,  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  attributed  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  deities,  and 
over  a  temple  at  Sais  is  read  the  inscription  :  “I  am  what 
is,  was,  and  will  be  ;  and  no  mortal  shall  lift  the  veil  which 
covers  me.'  Another  edifice  presents  this  still  more  con¬ 
vincing  inscription  :  “  To  thee,  Divine  Isis,  who  art  one  and 
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all.”  But  the  sacerdotal  caste  did  not  unfold  that  belief  to 
the  masses ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  initiated,  and  was  so 
involved  in  symbols,  that  the  profaHe  could  not  discern  the 
One  God  in  the  multiplicity  of  divinities  before  whom  they 
trembled.  Plutarch  says  that  the  sublime  science  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  consisted  of  their  view  of  Phtlia  as  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  universe,  whose  wisdom  was  adored 
in  Sais  under  the  name  of  Neit  ;  his  goodness  at  Ele- 
phantina  disguised  as  Knef,  whose  emblem  was  a  coiled  ser¬ 
pent.  These  attributes  became  personalities,  a  father  and 
mother ;  and  with  their  progeny,  a  son,  formed  the  Trinity 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Babylonian  system.  In  various 
times,  and  among  various  portions  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
this  Trinity  changed  symbols  and  significance ;  the  number 
of  gods  became  enormous  ;  but  Isis  was  always  styled  the 
Miiionima,  or  Goddess  of  the  Thousand  Names.  The 
Egyptian  theogony  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  theory 
of  emanation;  eight  superior  deities  putting  forth  twelve 
intei  mediate  ones,  and  these  twelve  giving  existence  to 
inferior  divinities,  who  finally  become  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  Each  succesive  evolution  of  the  Infinite  is  more 
perfect  than  its  immediate  predecessor  ;  and  finally,  Osiris 
is  born  in  the  form  of  man.  He  dies,  and  is  reborn,  then 
he  becomes  the  author  and  preserver  of  the  world.  Osiris 
was  the  model  for  kings,  and  Hermes  for  priests  ;  an 
identification  of  the  two  principles,  power  and  wisdom 
which  effected  the  union  of  the  Pharaonic  sword  with 
the  priestly  staff.  This  Hermes  or  Tliot,  the  Trebly  Grand 
(Trismegistos),  existed  before  all  things,  and  he  alone 
knew  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  of  creation.  He  allowed 
Isis  and  Osiris  to  penetrate  these  secrets,  and  they  revealed 
some  of  them  by  means  of  the  hieroglyphics,  but  reserving 
the  greater  part  for  their  own  use.  From  this  secrecy  we 
derive  our  adjective,  “  her  metical.”  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Egyptians  could  not  have  believed  in  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul,  since  they  took  such  care  of  a  corpse— a 
proof,  it  is  said,  that  they  thought  that  the  soul  died  when 
the  body  crumbled.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  believed  in 
an  Amenti  or  Adi,  a  hell  for  condemned  souls  ;  and  their 
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judgments  of  the  dead  assuredly  indicate  that  they  did  not 
think  that  the  soul  perished.  Their  mummification  may 
have  been  a  material  application  of  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  again,  when  they  thought  that 
the  soul  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  body  until  the  latter 
crumbled,  they  may  have  wished  to  defer  that  painful 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  in  which  they  believed.  Thus 
far  we  have  considered  the  sacerdotal  doctrines  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  but  the  masses  had  no  conception  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  symbols,  and  adored  the  grossest  images  of  what 
they  fancied  to  be  divine  attributes,  and  they  even  worshipped 
the  animal  creation. 

§  14.  The  Popular  Religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  and  a  thankless  task,  even  if  it 
were  feasible,  to  enumerate  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Confining 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  more  prominent  among  the  popular 
deities,  we  begin  with  Khamefis,  whose  name  reminds  us  of 
Cham  or  Ham.  Khamefis  was  simply  the  trinity  of  brothers,. 
Kneph,  Phtlia,  and  Phre,  who  recall  to  the  mind  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  and  perhaps  also  the  three  Persons  of  the  Christian 
Trinity.  Kneph,  also  styled  Knuphis  or  Canope,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  of  bluish  complexion,  from  whose  mouth  the 
primitive  egg  was  issuing.  Phtha,  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks, 
was  the  principle  of  creating  fire ;  and  he  had  the  head  of  a 
hawk.  Phre  or  Pi-Be,  the  son  of  Phtha,  was  the  Sun  ;  and 
at  Thebes  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sphinx,  on  the 
forehead  of  which  was  a  green  or  red  disc.  However,  many 
names  were  given  to  the  Sun  as  the  supreme  being  ;  the  most 
popular  being  Osiris,  the  saviour,  and  the  cause  of  time. 
This  Osiris  was  the  god  of  good  ;  while  his  brother,  Typlion, 
was  the  god  of  evil.  Since  the  soul  of  Osiris  had  passed  into 
the  body  of  a  bull,  he  was  adored  as  the  sacred  bull,  Apis. 
No  sacred  bull,  Apis,  was  allowed  to  live  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ;  at  that  age,  he  was  solemnly  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
and  his  body  was  embalmed  amid  the  tears  of  the  multitude. 
Then  a  search  was  made  for  a  black  bull,  marked  with  a 
crescent  on  his  flank  ;  for  in  no  other  animal  would  the  god 
deign  to  reside.  This  adoration  of  Apis  explains  the  Israelite 
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homage  to  the  Golden  Calf.  The  Egyptians  had  as  many 
Sun-gods  as  there  were  seasons  in  the  year.  In  the  summer 
the  Sun  was  Or  or  Horus,  son  of  Osiris  by  Isis ;  and  this  deity 
was  no  other  than  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks .  In  the  autumn, 
he  was  Serapis,  the  god  of  Amenthi  or  hell.  In  winter,  he 
was  the  infant  Horus  or  Harpocrates,  that  is,  Horus  of  the 
Naked  Feet ;  and  as  he  was  represented  with  a  finger  pressing 
his  lips,  the  Greeks  mistook  him  for  the  god  of  silence.  In 
the  spring,  he  was  Ammon  or  Hamon  (  Ham  On,  the  son  of 
Ham ) ;  and  he  was  identical  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks, 
who  termed  Thebes,  where  the  chief  temple  of  Ammon  was 
situated,  Diospolis  or  the  City  of  Jupiter.  According  as  the 
Moon  was  new,  full,  or  invisible,  she  was  Bubastis,  Butis,  or 
Chaos.  The  Crescent  was  the  form  especially  affected  by 
Isis,  and  hence  her  chief  symbol  was  the  horned  head  of  a 
cow.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Io  of  the  Greeks 
was  no  other  than  Isis.  Such  were  the  principal  objects  of 
popular  Egyptian  worship  ;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
sacred  animals,  not  because  all  the  individuals  of  the  favored 
•species  were  adored,  but  because  homage  was  paid  to  chosen 
Tepresentatives.  A  certain  monkey  represented  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  because  he  would  not  eat  fish.  A  scarabee  signified 
creative  force.  A  serpent  indicated  indivisible  time.  An  ibis 
was  sacred  because  its  advent  showed  that  the  Nile  was  about 
to  overflow.  We  may  smile  at  the  picture  on  which  we  have 
gazed;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  mixture  of  the  abject  and  the 
sublime  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  This  religious  paraphernalia  withstood  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and  it  was  even 
adopted  by  the  conquerors.  The  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman 
emperors  venerated  Osiris  and  Hermes,  and  claimed  relation¬ 
ship  with  them  ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  vie  with  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  proclaiming  devotion  to  Isis. 

§  15.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 

Some  scientists  aver  that  the  art  of  writing  was  invented  by 
the  Egyptians  ;  but  equally  good  judges  insist  that  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  peoples  practiced  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  owe  the  preservation,  at  least,  of  the  art  to  the 
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land  of  the  Nile.  It  is  there  that  we  discover  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  writing ;  and  perhaps  it  was  there  that 
the  Hebrews  found  the  characters  which  Moses  used  in 
penning  his  inspired  books.  It  was  a  passage  of  St.  Clement, 
.an  already  cited  Father  of  the  Church,  that  shed  the  first  light 
for  moderns  upon  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  :  “  The  studious 
Egyptians  first  acquired  the  method  of  writing  which  is  styled 
epistolary  ;  then  the  sacerdotal  method,  which  was  used  by 
their  sacred  writers ;  and  finally,  the  hieroglyphic  method. 
The  last  is  a  writing  in  which  the  words  are  designated  in 
their  proper  form  by  means  of  the  first  letters.  In  this 
method  there  are  subdivisions,  according  as  the  objects  are 
really  represented  by  imitation,  or  expressed  figuratively  or 
allegorically  in  the  form  of  enigmas.”  So  much  difficulty 
was  found  in  interpreting  the  words,  “  in  their  proper  form  by 
means  of  the  first  letters,”  that  about  all  that  could  be  learned 
from  the  Clementine  passage  was  that  the  Egyptians  used 
three  kinds  of  writing  ;  namely,  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred, 
which  was  sometimes  figurative  or  symbolic,  and  sometimes 
alphabetic,  and  used  on  the  public  monuments  ;  the  hieratic, 
used  ordinarily  by  the  priests  ;  and  the  demotic  or  popular. 
It  was  soon  realized  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  inter¬ 
pret  an  inscription  which  consisted  of  extravagant  representa¬ 
tions  of  men,  some  entire  and  others  dismembered  ;  of  stars, 
animals,  household  utensils,  and  field  implements  ;  of  quadru¬ 
peds  with  wings  and  men  with  heads  of  beasts  ;  of  lines  both 
crooked  and  straight,  united  in  fantastic  shapes.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  Italian  scholar,  Valeriano,  first  insisted 
on  the  alphabetical  nature  of  many  of  the  hieroglyphical 
groupings  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Jesuit,  Kircher,  speculated 
unsystematically  on  the  subject,  but  deserves  praise  for  having 
tried  to  interpret  the  puzzles  by  means  of  the  Coptic  language  ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  the  Dane,  Zoega,  a  fine  Coptic  scholar, 
first  suspected  the  existence  of  a  phonetic  element  in  the 
hieroglyphics.  But  it  was  only  when  Napoleon  landed  in 
Egypt  in  1798,  and  the  scientists  in  his  company  unearthed 
the  famous  stone  of  Rosetta,  with  its  triple  inscription  in 
Greek,  demotic,  and  hieroglyphic,  that  a  great  step  in  advance 
was  made.  Finally,  the  discoveries  of  the  Italian,  Belzoni, 
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and  above  all,  the  indefatigable  studies  of  the  French  scientist, 
Champollion,  furnished  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  centuries. 
The  system  of  Champollion  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
Italian,  Janelli ;  the  English  put  forward  Young,  and  the 
Germans  Spolin,  as  his  rival ;  but  it  appears  that  the  name  of 
Champollion  will  be  ever  connected  with  a  discovery  which 
has  been  of  great  profit  to  religion  and  history. 

§  16.  Egyptian  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

The  architecture  of  Egypt  was  born,  like  that  of  India,  in 
subterranean  or  mountain  excavations  ;  and  even  when  it 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  it  preserved  the  characteristics 
of  solidity  and  simplicity.  In  many  of  the  edifices  which  are 
more  than  2,000  years  old,  buildings  which  are  often  400  feet 
in  length  and  50  feet  in  height,  not  one  stone  has  yet  become 
loosened  by  the  action  of  time  or  of  the  elements.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  architecture  is  an  aversion  for  slender 
and  graceful  columns  ;  but  the  weight  supported  is  always 
enormous.  The  columns  are  nearly  always  of  different  design 
in  one  and  the  same  building ;  but  the  same  proportions  are 
observed  in  all.  The  first  thought  of  the  observer  is  that 
these  massive  constructions  must  have  been  the  work  of 
ages  ;  but  we  know  that  the  equally  wonderful  edifices  of  the 
aboriginal  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  completed  in  a  few 
years.  Many  reasons  conspired  to  prevent  the  architectural 
and  sculptural  works  of  Egypt  from  being  so  artistically 
beautiful  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Egyptian  artist  seldom  beheld  the  human  face  and 
form  in  anything  like  beauty  ;  the  majority  of  his  country  ¬ 
men  being  ungracefully  framed,  and  of  repulsive  complexion. 
Again,  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian  inculcated  dignified 
quiet,  rather  than  anything  productive  of  liveliness  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  for  it  presented  repose  as  the  essence  of  beatitude. 
Even  after  the  Egyptian  had  become  acquainted  with  the- 
graceful  contours  of  classical  art,  and  especially  with  the 
beauty  of  the  curved  line,  he  clung  to  his  adoration  of  the 
rectilinear.  The  statues  of  the  Egyptians  are  colossal  and 
vigorous,  but  immobile  in  their  tyrannous  regularity ;  we 
feel  at  once  that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  regarded  as 
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portraits.  No  school  ever  produced  bas-reliefs  so  flat  as 
those  of  Egypt ;  the  outlines  being  often  merely  indicated. 
Very  frequently  the  reverse  of  relief  is  seen  ;  the  figures  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  cutting  into  the  surface.  That  art  remained 
an  infant  in  Egypt,  even  when  the  nation  had  attained  to  full 
maturity,  is  shown  by  the  proneness  to  exhibit  a  countenance 
always  in  profile,  and  by  the  frequent  blunder  of  giving  to  a 
human  figure  two  right  or  two  left  hands. 

§  17.  Egyptian  Literature  and  Science. 

No  monument  of  Egyptian  literature  remains,  or  at  least 
none  has  been  deciphered.  But  some  Greek  and  Boman 
authors  mention  Egyptian  poems  in  honor  of  Isis  and 
Sesostris.  That  Egypt  was  renowned  for  learning,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is  probable  that  the  science  of 
mechanics,  and  consequently  that  of  mathematics,  was  con¬ 
siderably  developed.  Natural  science  certainly  had  its 
adepts.  Modern  chemistry,  the  very  name  of  which  reminds 
us  of  Cliemi,  the  Land  of  Cham  or  Ham,  has  frequently 
re-discovered  combinations  which  were  familiar  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  science  of  surveying  or  land-measurement  was 
almost  forced  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile, 
because  of  the  annual  delimitation  of  their  fields  by  the 
inundation.  Astronomy  was  cultivated  ;  and  the  Egyptian 
Calendar  was  not  essentially  different  from  our  own. 
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Chapter  V. 

v 

THE  CHALDEANS,  ASSYRIANS,  AND  BABYLONIANS. 

1.  The  First  Empire  of  Assyria. 

§  1.  Geography  of  Assyria. 

The  great  plain  of  Shinar  lies  between  the  Euphrates  ancl 
the  Tigris  ;  and  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  that  here  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  powerful  Assyrian  Empire  which 
extended  itself,  in  time,  over  all  Western  and  Central  Asia, 
and  which  especially  assimilated  the  countries  which  were 
spread  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north, 
and  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The  great 
basin  of  the  Euphrates  was  termed  Mesopotamia  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  southern  confines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
great  river,  was  Chaldea  ;  and  north  of  Chaldea  wTas  Assyria, 
properly  so  called.  Northwest  of  the  plain  was  Syria ;  at 
the  east  and  northeast  was  Media;  and  at  ,tlie  southeast, 
Persia.  On  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Chaldea  was  Baby¬ 
lonia.  In  our  day,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia 
are  almost  desolate,  and  the  climate  is  oppressively  hot ; 
but  in  the  olden  time,  numerous  canals  and  abundant  for¬ 
ests  rendered  the  region  pleasant  and  fertile.  Mesopotamia 
especially,  thanks  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Euph¬ 
rates,  possessed  a  soil  as  rich  as  any  on  earth.  The  chief 
cities  of  this  future  seat  of  empire  were,  from  very  early 
times,  Babylon,  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  ;  Ur,  the  native  place  of  Abraham ;  and  Harram,  where 
the  holy  patriarch  resided  for  a  time.  By  force  of  its 
situation,  Babylon  was  the  centre  of  commerce  for  this  entire 
region ;  and  therefore  for  many  years  it  was  the  centre  of 
wealth  and  power. 

§  2.  Sources  for  Assyrian  History. 

Concerniug  the  countries  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
the  Bible  touches  on  only  what  is  pertinent  to  the  history 
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of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  Herodotus  alludes  to  them  only  in  an 
incidental  way.  Ctesius,  a  physician  in  the  suite  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  is  a  true  oriental  in  his  craving  for  the 
fabulous  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  follows  him  servilely  when  he 
treats  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Syncelius,  Eusebius,  and 
Ptolemy  are  not  sufficiently  ancient  to  be  of  much  value  in 
this  matter.  Berosus,  a  Chaldean  writer  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.,  might  be  a  valuable  authority  ;  but  we  possess  merely 
small  fragments  of  his  work,  and  they  treat  only  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  cosmogony.  Very  little  material,  indeed,  was 
at  the  command  of  an  investigator  into  Assyrian  matters 
until,  in  our  day,  the  discoveries  of  Emilio  Botta,  Layard, 
Rawlinson,  and  others,  resulted  in  the  deciphering  of  certain 
ancient  cuneiform  writings,  which  yielded  much  valuable 
information. 

§  3.  The  Early  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  Empire. 

About  the  year  2300  B.  C. ,  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Khus  and 
grandson  of  Ham,  began  to  be  powerful  on  the  earth  ;  he  was, 
says  Holy  Writ,  a  great  hunter  before  the  Lord.  Probably 
this  passage  signifies  that  Nimrod  was  a  kind  of  chief  over 
the  men  who  were  ridding  the  land  of  wild  beasts,  and  thus 
rendering  it  habitable.  In  time  he  became  king  of  all  the 
tribes  then  wandering  in  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  projected  the  Tower  of  Babel.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Chaldean  priests  were 
cpiestioned  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  early  Babylonian 
monarchy,  they  assigned  to  it  an  age  of  470,000  years  ;  but 
when  pressed  for  details,  they  could  account  for  only  1,903 
years ;  thus  bringing  the  commencement  of  their  national 
existence  to  as  late  a  date  as  2234  B.  C.  It  is  true  that 
these  priests  claimed  to  know  the  names  of  ten  Babylonian 
monarchs  who  had  reigned  before  the  deluge ;  but  it  was  only 
when  they  arrived  at  the  life  of  the  last  of  these,  that  they 
evidently  came  out  of  the  region  of  fable.  Incredulists, 
therefore,  need  not  attack  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  records 
with  any  arguments  deduced  from  Chaldean  history.  Eve- 
chous,  son  and  successor  of  Nimrod,  caused  his  father  to  be 
adored  as  Bel  or  Baal,  a  name  already  assigned  to  the  deified 
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sun.  But  before  many  reigns  had  passed,  Babylonian 
idolatry  was  punished  by  an  Arab  invasion,  and  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  several  states.  While  Babylon  ipad  been 
decaying,  Nineveh  had  been  prospering,  and  nourishing  a 
warlike  population,  and  about  the  year  2000  B.  C.,  the  Arab 
monarch,  Nabonad,  then  ruling  in  Babylon,  was  conquered 
and  killed  by  a  descendant  of  Nimrod,  called  Bel  or  Ninus  I., 
who  founded  the  first  Assyrian  Empire  by  the  union  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Nineveh.  His  son,  Ninus  II.,  who  mounted  the 
throne  about  the  year  1950,  was  able  to  muster  an  army  of 
-1,700,000  infantry,  200,000  cavalry,  and  10,600  war  chariots  ; 
and  he  subdued  Armenia,  Egypt,  Persia,  Hyrcania,  and 
Bactriana.  The  capital  of  the  last  named  country  was  re¬ 
duced  only  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Assyrian  officers.  When  Ninus  tired  of  conquest, 
he  turned  his  energies  to  the  strengthening  and  beautifying 
of  Nineveh,  the  ruins  of  which  give  some  idea,  even  to-day, 
of  its  pristine  immensity  and  grandeur.  It  probably  con¬ 
tained  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

§  4.  Semiramis. 

Hadossa,  the  daughter  of  a  priestess  of  Ascalon,  is  now  known 
only  by  the  name  of  Semiramis,  which  was  given  to  her  in 
remembrance  of  the  Sliem-Rami  or  Raised  Signal  which  she 
had  used  during  the  prosecution  of  her  enterprise  against  the 
Bactrian  capital.  The  grateful  Ninus  fell  in  love  with  her  ; 
her  husband  committed  suicide;  and  she  became  queen  of 
the  Assyrians.  Although  no  one  doubts  that  Semiramis  existed, 
Oriental  imagination  has  played  such  havoc  with  her  history, 
that  some  authors  have  felt  justified  in  assigning  her  to  the 
eighth  century  B.  C.,  while  others  have  identified  her  with 
the  queen,  Nitocris,  who  ruled  in  Babylon  during  the  insanity 
of  Nabucliodonosor.  However,  it  is  now  the  general  opinion 
that  she  was  the  queen  of  Ninus  II.  Ambitious  of  undisputed 
power,  the  royal  Amazon  assassinated  her  crowned  husband, 
and  seized  the  governmental  reins,  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
Ninyas.  When  at  the.  summit  of  her  grandeur,  Semiramis 
commanded  three  millions  of  soldiers.  She  preserved  the 
conquest  of  Ninus  II.,  and  under  the  name  of  Nitocris,  she 
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-was  numbered  by  the  Egyptians  among  their  sovereigns.  She 
subdued  Arabia,  as  well  as  much  of  Ethiopia  and  Lybia  ;  but 
when  she  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Indus  in  her  oriental 
conquest,  her  fortunes  began  to  wane.  Not  only  was  she 
>often  defeated  ;  even  her  sons  became  so  disgusted  with  her 
immoralities,  that  to  secure  her  tin-one,  she  put  all  of  them 
except  Ninyas  to  death.  Then  Ninyas  excited  the  troops  to 
rebellion,  and  the  brilliant  adventuress  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  For  centuries  afterward,  the  Assyrians  paid  divine 
honors  to  her 


§  5.  Sardanapalus. 

The  fall  of  Semiramis  was  the  signal  for  a  gradual  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  ;  and  we  do  not  even 
know  the  names  of  its  sovereigns  during  the  next  century  and 
a  half.  About  the  year  1,600  B.  C.,  the  victories  of  Sesostris 
entailed  such  dissolution,  that  the  chosen  people  were  enabled 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  During  the 
following  eight  centuries,  all  is  obscurity  in  reference  to 
Assyrian  matters,  saving  the  fact  that  Nineveh  resumed  its 
supremacy  over  Babylon,  and  became  more  and  more  corrupt. 
In  the  year  837  B.  C.,  during  the  reign  of  Dercylus,  the 
Nineveliites  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
and  God  deferred  the  chastisement  of  their  city.  But  with 
the  advent  of  Assir-Haddan-Pal  (Assur,  the  son  of  Pal), 
whose  name  was  Hellenized  as  Sardanapalus,  the  moral 
rottenness  of  the  empire  wrought  its  ruin.  This  prince 
abandoned  his  dominions  to  the  caprices  of  his  satraps, 
spending  his  time  among  his  women,  clothed  like  them,  and 
following  their  occupations.  His  sole  aim  in  life  was  debauch¬ 
ery;  and  he  expressed  his  view  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life  by  this  epitaph  which  he  composed  for  himself : 
“Wayfarer,  hearken  to  the  advice  of  Sardanapalus,  the 
builder  of  cities !  Eat,  drink,  and  enjoy ;  for  all  else  is 
nothingness.  ”  A  revolt  against  this  ignominious  sceptre  was 
headed  by  Belesis,  a  Chaldean  priest  and  governor  of  Babylon, 
and  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  aided  it  with  his  troops.  Aroused 
by  a  sense  of  his  danger,  Sardanapalus  fought  bravely  for  his 
crown  and  life  ;  but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  shut  him- 
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self  in  Nineveh,  where  he  withstood  a  siege  of  two  years. 
When  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris  made  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
probably  in  759  B.  C.,  and  the  wretch  seemed  about  to  be 
captured,  he  heaped  all  his  treasures  on  a  funeral  pj  re, 
placed  all  his  women  on  it,  mounted  it  himself,  fired  it,  and 
perished. 

II.  The  Second  Empire  op  Assyria. 

§  1.  End  of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria . 

In  the  early  post-diluvian  times,  the  region  which  lies 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore,  between  the  Taurus  and 
Palestine,  was  styled  Aram,  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Sem. 
Several  little  states  were  gradually  formed  in  this  fertile 
land  ;  and  in  time  they  all  merged  into  the  prosperous  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria,  which  flourished  for  centuries.  David  and 
Solomon  had  many  struggles  with  the  Syrians  ;  and  ever 
afterward,  both  Juda  and  Israel  were  continually  embroiled 
with  them.  In  738  B.  C.,  Teglath-Phalasar,  a  son  of  that 
Phul  of  Babylonia  who  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  King  Man- 
aliem  of  Israel,  subjugated  the  whole  of  Syria  ;  and  thence¬ 
forward,  for  two  centuries,  the  fortunes  of  the  land  were 
those  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 

§  2.  End  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

In  721  B.  C.,  Salmanasar,  son  of  the  Teglath-Phalasar  just 
mentioned,  subverted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  carrying  its 
people  into  captivity,  and  dispersing  them  throughout 
Media.  As  we  have  already  observed  when  speaking  of 
Egypt,  this  Salmanasar  defeated  the  Egyptians  who  had 
allied  themselves  with  King  Hosea  of  Juda.  Having  warred 
against  Tyre,  he  so  pressed  its  inhabitants  that  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  mainland,  and  sought  refuge  in  their  island 
domain.  Under  this  monarch,  Nineveh  attained  her  greatest 
power. 

§  3.  Last  Kings  of  Nineveh. 

Sennacherib,  the  Sargon  of  the  Bible,  mounted  the  throne 
in  720  B.  C.  He  persecuted  the  Israelites,  among  whom 
were  Tobias  and  his  son,  so  praised  in  Holy  Writ.  While 
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trying  to  annihilate  Jutla,  he  beheld  the  destruction  of 
180,000  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  sword  of  the  “  exterminating 
angel  ”  of  God  ;  whereupon  he  retired  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  his  two  sons.  Assarhaddon  or  Sardon 
began  his  reign  in  707  B.  C.,  subdued  Phoenicia  and  part  of 
Arabia,  consolidated  the  Assyrian  domination  over  Babylonia, 
and  nearly  depopulated  Israel,  after  he  had  sent  King  Man- 
asses  into  captivity.  To  replace  the  Israelites,  he  colonized  a 
number  of  idolaters  who,  by  intermarrying  with  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  ancient  people,  produced  the  Samaritans.  In 
667  B.  C.,  Saosduchin,  entitled  Nabucliodonosor  in  the  Bible, 
but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  famous  king  who  reigned 
fifty  years  later,  ascended  the  throne,  finding  himself  master 
of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Israel.  Juda  resisted  his 
attacks ;  and  the  heroic  Judith  killed  his  general,  Holo- 
phernes.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Saosduchin  was 
obliged  to  contend  against  the  rebellious  Nabopolassar, 
governor  of  Babylonia,  who  was  aided  by  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Medes.  Sarac  or  Cliinaladan,  whom  Herodotus  con¬ 
founds  with  Sardanapalus,  was  despised  by  his  subjects  for 
failing  to  repel  a  Scythian  invasion  ;  and  he  perished  while 
defending  Nineveh  against  the  triumphant  assault  of  Na¬ 
bopolassar  and  Cyaxares,  in  625  B.  C.  The  victors  razed 
the  corrupt  and  arrogant  Nineveh  to  the  ground  ;  thus  ac¬ 
complishing  the  predictions  of  Jonas,  Tobias,  Nahum,  and 
Sophonias. 

III.  The  Third  Empire  of  Assyria. 

§  1.  Nabucliodonosor  the  Great. 

Nabopolassar  founded  this  third  empire  in  625  B.  C.  It 
may  be  also  styled  the  Clialdeo-Babylonian  Emjiire  ;  for  since 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  governors  of  Babylonia  had 
been  practically  independent  of  Nineveh.  Nabopolassar 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nabou-Cadr-Atzer,  generally  styled 
Nabuchodonosor  the  Great.  The  chief  events  of  this  reign 
were  the  reduction  of  Juda  into  captivity  in  606  ;  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  588  ;  the  intimacy  of  the  monarch  with  the 
prophet  Daniel,  and  the  temporary  madness  of  the  former  ; 
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the  regency  of  Queen  Nitocris,  and  the  administration  of 
Daniel ;  and  the  final  conversion  of  Nabuchodonosor ;  all  of 
which  pertain  to  Sacred  History.  When  this  sovereign 
closed  his  eventful  career,  the  Assyrian  Empire  had  attained 
to  its  greatest  development ;  for  besides  Assyria  proper,  it 
had  embraced  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  much  of 
Persia  and  Media,  all  of  Syria,  Judea,  and  Israel,  and  parts 
of  India  and  of  Arabia.  Phoenicia  also  might  be  numbered 
among  the  Assyrian  provinces  of  that  period  ;  for  although 
not  thoroughly  conquered,  it  had  become  a  vassal  of  Nabuch¬ 
odonosor.  However,  the  weak  successors  of  this  king  were 
incapable  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  their  inheritance. 

§  2.  Balthasar. 

The  reigns  of  Evilmerodach,  Neriglisor,  and  Laborosoar- 
chod  not  having  been  of  great  importance,  we  pass  to  that  of 
Balthasar,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  mouarchs.  Certain 
modern  writers  think  that  this  sovereign,  also  styled  Nabon- 
adius  and  Labynites,  had  several  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria  ;  but  the  opinion  that  the  great  monarchy  died  with 
him  is  well  founded.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the 
son  or  the  grandson  of  Nabuchodonosor ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  while  he  was  buried  in  debauchery  his  mother,  Nitocris, 
either  the  wife  or  the  daughter-in-law  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
ruled  with  firmness,  and  erected  many  of  the  grandest  Baby¬ 
lonian  edifices.  But  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Babylon, 
her  massacre  of  the  Jews,  her  destruction  of  the  Temple,  had 
drawn  upon  her  the  ire  of  God.  All  the  events  which  now 
occurred  had  been  predicted  by  the  J ewisli  prophets ;  the 
foes  of  the  doomed  kingdom,  and  their  leader,  had  been 
named  ;  and  the  date  of  the  fell  visitation  had  been  declared. 
At  the  head  of  his  Medes  and  Persians,  Cyrus  besieged  the 
proud  capital  of  Assyria.  He  turned  the  water  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  into  the  bed  which  Semiramis  had  dug  for  the  same 
purpose,  while  she  was  constructing  the  great  tunnel  under 
the  river  ;  and  one  night,  while  Balthasar  and  his  court  were 
deep  in  carousal,  he  led  his  army  through  the  empty  channel 
to  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  The  approaches  were  un¬ 
defended  ;  and  Balthasar  sprang  from  his  couch,  around  which 
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were  scattered  tlie  profaned  vessels  of  the  Temple,  to  meet  a 
disgraceful  death.  Babylon  subsisted  for  some  years,  but  her 
grandeur  had  vanished.  For  a  short  time,  the  Persians  made 
Babylon  a  centre  of  provincial  administration  ;then  Alexander 
the  Great  designed  to  establish  there  the  capital  of  his  whole 
empire,  but  death  prevented,  and  his  successors  utterly  neg¬ 
lected  the  region.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  building  of  Seleucia  ;  and  the  little  that  now 
remains  of  them  seems  to  have  been  preserved  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  new  weapons  against  incredulism  to  veritable 
science. 

IV.  Assyrian  Institutions. 

§  1.  Religion  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  two  orders  of  divinities  ;  deified 
heroes,  and  the  stars.  In  their  star  worship,  the  people 
adored  the  planets  ;  but  the  priests  venerated  the  spirits 
whom  they  discerned  as  inhabiting  those  planets.  Foremost 
among  their  cosmogonic  conceptions,  the  Assyrians,  like 
many  other  oriental  peoples,  held  the  idea  of  a  creative  power, 
divided  into  a  male  and  female  principle.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  regarded  Bel  or  Baal,  the  Sun  ;  and  also  Melita, 
the  Moon.  These  were  the  two  rulers  of  life  ;  the  Sun  con¬ 
ferring  feeling  and  thought,  and  the  Moon  imparting  growth. 
To  the  idea  of  the  Great  Bel,  the  Bel-Adad,  were  joined 
notions  about  Bel-.Jupiter  and  Bel-Venus,  who  were  propi¬ 
tious  stars  ;  and  there  were  also  malefic  stars,  like  Bel-Saturn 
and  Bel-Mars,  as  well  as  one,  Bel-Mercury,  which  was  good 
or  evil,  according  to  the  astronomical  conditions  of  the 
moment.  Then  there  were  80  inferior  star-deities,  so  many 
gods-consultors,  half  of  whom  superintended  the  subter¬ 
ranean  regions  of  our  earth,  while  the  other  half  watched 
over  the  surface.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  represented 
twelve  “  lord's  of  the  gods  ”  ;  and  all  human  actions  were 
judged  by  twenty-four  constellations.  The  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  were  worshipped  ;  as  also  other  rivers  and  brooks. 
Protecting  genii  were  thought  to  appear  in  the  form  of  doves, 
fishes,  dragons,  etc.  ;  and  these  good  spirits  were  in  contin- 
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ual  battle  with  evil  ones.  The  Assyrians  regarded  creation, 
almost  exclusively,  from  a  material  point  of  view ;  being 
therefore  in  direct  opposition  to  their  Brahmanic  neighbors 
of  India,  who  were  profoundly  spiritualistic.  The  Babylon¬ 
ian  metaphysician  insisted  that  there  was,  in  the  beginning, 
a  chaos  of  darkness  and  of  damp  matter,  which  contained 
monstrous  animals  ;  that  Bel  appeared,  and  having  divided 
the  body  of  Omorca,  the  primitive  woman  and  emblem  of 
nature,  he  formed  the  heavens  out  of  one  half  of  that  body, 
and  the  earth  with  the  other  half.  Then  this  Bel  produced 
light,  thus  killing  the  monstrous  sons  of  chaos,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  order  into  the  universe.  Men  and  beasts  were  made 
by  Bel  from  a  mixture  of  clay  and  his  own  blood  ;  and  when 
terrible  vicissitudes  had  ruined  humanity,  a  new  human  race 
was  produced  from  the  blood  of  a  god  who  had  voluntarily 
sacrificed  himself  for  that  purpose.  All  these  travesties  of 
the  primitive  divine  revelation  were  mingled  with  astronom¬ 
ical  combinations.  Decency  compels  us  to  omit  details  of 
the  Chaldean  ceremonial  and  symbolism  ;  but  an  idea  of 
them  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  every  woman  was 
obliged,  once  in  her  life,  to  prostitute  herself  to  some 
stranger  in  the  great  temple  of  Mileta.  Human  sacrifices 
were  frequently  offered  to  the  gods.  The  care  of  religion, 
as  well  as  all  the  magistracies,  fell  to  the  sacerdotal  caste  of 
the  Magi,  whose  functions  were  generally  hereditary.  Adop¬ 
tion  into  this  caste  was  sometimes  granted,  as  we  learn  from 
the  case  of  Daniel.  The  doctrines  held  esoterically  by  the 
Magi  were  of  far  greater  purity  than  those  taught  to  the 
people.  Thus  they  believed  in  a  kind  of  divine  Providence, 
although  they  fettered  it  by  astronomical  fatalities.  Our 
word  “  magic  ”  is  derived  from  the  divinatorial  impostures  of 
these  Chaldean  priests.  Some  scientists  contend  that  their 
name  is  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  “clipped  ears  ”  ; but  we 
learn  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  that  the  term  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans  before  the  Persians  entered  Babylon. 
Thus,  there  was  an  Arch-Magus  among  the  princes  at  the 
court  of  Nabuchodonosor  ;  and  his  dignity  was  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated,  that  he  took  precedence  of  all  except  the  king. 
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§  2.  Science  and  Arts  of  the  Assyrians. 

Our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  luxury  enables  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  Assyrian  progress  in  matters  of  industry  and 
commerce  ;  but  the  scientific  acquirements  of  this  people, 
especially  in  relation  to  Astronomy,  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  At  the  time  of  Daniel,  their  presumed  perfection 
in  Astronomy  had  resulted  only  in  the  preparation  of  very 
unreliable  almanaclis,  and  the  emission  of  a  quantity  of 
priestly  frauds.  Simplicius  asserts  that  Callisthenes,  a 
comrade  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  to  Aristotle  from 
Babylon  some  Chaldean  observations  of  the  heavens,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  year  2200  B.  C.  But  granting  that  our 
loss  of  Aristotle’s  work  on  Astronomy  prevents  our  arguing 
against  this  assertion  by  alleging  the  silence  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  on  the  matter,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Callisthenes  sent  any  more  than  some  registries  of  very 
simple  discoveries.  Ptolemy  availed  himself  of  ten  Chaldean 
annotations  of  eclipses  ;  but  those  observations  were  made  in 
days  posterior  to  those  of  N abuchodonosor.  Again,  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  knew  nothing  of  geometry  or  of  trigonom¬ 
etry,  and  without  these  there  can  be  no  true  Astronomy. 
Astronomical  science  could  scarcely  have  made  much  progress 
among  a  people  who  used  it  chiefly  as  a  means  for  the 
anticipation  of  future  events.  Architecture  and  sculpture, 
however,  made  great  advances,  as  is  evidenced  bj  the  mins 
which  are  still  extant,  and  by  authentic  descriptions  of  the 
temples,  palaces,  etc.,  of  Babylon  and  A  ineveli.  But  pei  fection 
and  delicacy  of  form  were  known  as  little  by  the  Chaldean  as 
by  the  Egyptian  ;  each  aimed  at  the  grandiose  and  the  gigantic;. 
A  brief  description  of  Babylon  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
tastes  and  architectural  capabilities  of  its  people.  The 
Euphrates  traversed  the  city,  and  was  retained  within  bounds 
by  magnificent  quays,  made  of  brickwork.  Immense  brazen 
gates  closed  the  mouths  of  all  the  streets  which  ended  at  the 
river ;  and  a  wide  bridge  connected  the  two  portions  of  the 
city.  A  palace  stood  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  ;  and  communi¬ 
cation  was  maintained  between  the  two  edifices  by  means  of 
a  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Eor  the  accomplish- 
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merit  of  tliis  work,  as  also  for  the  building  of  the  bridge  and 
quays,  the  river  had  been  turned,  temporarily,  from  its  natural 
course.  The  royal  residence  was  nearly  six  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  and  near  it  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Bel,  which 
contained  a  golden  statue  of  the  god,  forty  feet  in  height. 
Another  royal  palace  arose  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  its 
surrounding  wall,  more  than  nine  miles  in  extent,  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  innumerable  statues  of  animals.  The  city  was 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  The  famous  so-called  hanging  gardens,  graphically 
described  by  Rollin,  were  within  the  circuit  of  the  western 
royal  palace  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  visitors  were 
carried  up  to  them  on  elevators  which  were  worked  by  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates.  These  gardens  must  have  been 
situated  at  a  very  great  height ;  for  they  are  described  as 
overlooking  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  we  can  judge  of  the 
original  height  of  these,  by  the  fact  of  their  possessing  an 
altitude  of  150  feet,  after  Darius  had  punished  the  city  by 
reducing  its  walls  to  one-fourtli  of  their  olden  dimensions. 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  ruins  of  Babylon  furnished 
bricks  for  the  houses  of  the  Arabs. 

§  3.  Cuneiform  Writing. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  the  Babylonians  are 
generally  written  in  characters  to  which  moderns  have  given 
the  name  of  Cuniated  or  Cuneiform,  because  of  their  wedge¬ 
like  shape.  By  a  multitude  of  combinations,  these  wedges  or 
arrow-heads  form  an  entire  alphabet.  The  cuneiform  style 
was  not  always  adopted ;  for  there  are  some  inscriptions 
couched  in  cursive  characters,  which  are  not  unlike  those 
used  by  the  early  Phoenicians.  A  modern  French  scholar, 
Burnouf,  discovered  that  these  inscriptions  are  written  in  the 
Zend  language,  the  one  used  by  Zoroaster,  the  Indian  reformer 
of  Mazdeism,  the  religion  of  the  Chaldean  Magi.  Burnouf 
also  found  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
alphabet  and  the  language  which  it  tried  to  express;  and 
here  he  discerned  a  Semitico- Japhetic  war  even  in  the  matter 
of  alphabetical  signs,  the  Indians  being  a  Japhetic,  and  the 
Chaldeans  a  Semitic  race.  An  English  orientalist,  Bawlinson, 
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effected  much  toward  fixing  the  value  of  the  various  cuneiform 
combinations  ;  but  although  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  he  showed  the  way,  scientists  have  not  yet  followed  the 
path  to  complete  success.  However,  sufficient  has  been 
accomplished  to  justify  the  belief  that  new  light  will  soon  be 
shed  upon  many  passages  of  ancient  history,  and  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  Biblical  records  will  receive  still  more 
scientific  confirmation.  In  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
hitherto  discovered,  it  has  been  found  that  what  archaeolo¬ 
gists  term  a  homophone  is  the  rule  ;  that  is,  one  and  the  same 
sound  has  many  different  signs— a  similarity  to  the  phonetic 
hieroglyphs  of  Egypt.  In  all,  the  vowel-sounds  are  under¬ 
stood  in  the  consonants.  The  language  represented  in  some  of 
the  inscriptions  is  Semitic,  with  a  mixture  of  Chamitic,  and 
not  without  evident  analogies  with  the  Coptic.  In  certain 
excavations  made  at  Olympia  in  1812,  there  was  found  a 
Greek  inscription  couched  in  signs  very  similar  to  the  cunei¬ 
form.  Nothing  has  so  contributed  to  the  comparatively 
recent  impetus  for  Oriental  studies,  as  the  discovery  of  these 
cuneiform  inscriptions  ;  had  they  remained  hidden,  the 
French  Academy,  followed  by  nearly  all  the  minor  Academies 
of  France,  would  not  have  reported,  in  1852,  in  favor  of 
rendering  Oriental  studies  obligatory  in  all  French  universi¬ 
ties,  nor  would  the  other  chief  universities  of  the  world  have 
accorded  to  those  studies  the  attention  which  they  now 
receive. 
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Chapter  YI. 

THE  PHOENICIANS. 

§  1.  Description  of  Phoenicia. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  very  ancient 
times,  there  stretched  along  the  shore  a  little  country  of  not 
more  than  150  miles  in  length,  and  of  only  30  in  width,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  modern  civilization.  The  Lebanon 
chain  of  mountains  separated  it  from  Syria  on  the  east ; 
Palestine  nestled  at  the  southeast ;  Mt.  Carmel,  where  the 
prophet  Elijah  denounced  the  worship  of  Baal,  loomed  over 
its  southern  plains ;  and  on  its  northern  frontier  was  the 
region  which  we  know  as  Cilicia.  The  land  was  fertile  ;  its 
plains  and  valleys  furnished  excellent  pasture ;  the  grape, 
olive,  and  date-plum  grew  luxuriantly ;  its  mountains  were 
covered  with  cedars,  and  they  hid  treasures  of  iron  and 
marble  in  their  depths.  The  white  sand  of  its  shores  was  the 
basis  of  that  wonderful  product,  glass,  which  was  to  allow 
light  to  human  habitations,  while  it  excluded  the  cold  ;  which 
was  to  extend  man’s  power  of  vision  so  that  he  might  scan 
the  secrets  of  heaven  ;  and  which  was  to  be,  in  other  innumera¬ 
ble  ways,  a  necessary  adjunct  of  both  science  and  luxury. 
This  land  was  Phoenicia,  the  mother-country  of  Carthage. 

§  2.  Sources  for  Phoenician  History. 

The  Biblical  writers  speak  only  incidentally  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  Josephus  and  Eusebius  mention  two  writers  on 
Tyrian  matters,  namely,  Dinus  and  Menander  of  Ephesus  ; 
a  certain  Ipsicrates  is  cited  by  Tatian;  and  Appianus  tells  us 
that  the  Tyrians  recorded  their  own  vicissitudes,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  neighbors.  But  only  wretched  fragments  of 
these  authors  have  reached  us.  Philo  and  Byblos,  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  translated  into  Greek 
a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Hermes  and  on  the  deeds  of 
the  Phoenicians,  which  had  been  compiled  from  Ammonean 
sacred  registries  by  Sanconiatho,  and  which  had  been  revised 
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by  sages  of  the  court  of  that  Ahibal  of  Tyre  who  fought 
against  King  David.  This  work  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  an  investigator  of  Phoenician  history ;  but  the  only  frag¬ 
ments  which  the  care  of  Eusebius  has  transmitted  to  our 
times  treat  of  cosmogony.  Some  have  contended  that  this 
Sanconiath  was  merely  an  ideal  personage  ;  and  that  his 
name,  San-Clion-Iath,  signified  The  Entire  Law  of  Chon  ( the 
Phoenician  Saturn ).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  was  a 
record  of  almost  the  earliest  human  acquirements,  in  both 
the  natural  and  the  revealed  order. 

§  3.  History  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  descended  from  Sidon,  Arad,  and  Jebus, 
sons  of  Canaan.  The  two  cities  which  bore  their  names  were 
founded  by  Sidon  and  Arad ;  aud  Byblos  and  Beryte  were  built 
by  the  Jebuseans.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  Sidon  Avas  a  large 
and  prosperous  city ;  and  it  had  already  established  a  colony 
Avhich  built  Tyre,  destined  to  become,  very  shortly,  the  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West.  When  Sal- 
manassar  the  Babylonian  assailed  Tyre,  its  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  neighboring  island,  where  they  afterward  welcomed  the 
people  of  other  Phoenician  towns  who  had  fled  before  the 
invader.  When  the  Tyrians  found  in  the  course  of  time  that 
their  island  domain  Avas  becoming  too  narrow  for  their  increas¬ 
ing  population,  they  established  colonies  in  other  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  thus  founding  Cittium  in  Cyprus,  Itanos  in 
Crete,  Hippo  in  Africa.  They  also  colonized  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  city  of  Tripoli,  which 
still  subsists,  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  the  three  cities  of  Sidon,  Arad,  and 
Tyre ;  and  it  became  a  sort  of  capital  for  a  Phoenician  con¬ 
federation.  The  African  colony  of  Utica  was  established 
about  the  time  of  the  royal  Psalmist ;  and  from  Utica  to  a 
new  foundation  which  is  uoav  termed  Cadiz,  Avas  but  a  step 
for  these  enterprising  prospectors.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre 
about  the  year  1000  B.  C.,  who  was  an  ally  of  King  Solomon, 
raised  his  capital  to  great  power  and  magnificence.  About 
900  B.  C.,  Ethbaal  of  Tyre  married  his  daughter  Jezabel  to 
Achab,  king  of  Israel,  and  from  this  union  issued  the  in- 
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famous  Atlialia.  About  850  B.  C.,  the  Tyrian  nobles  profited 
by  the  minority  of  Pygmalion  to  give  the  crown  to  the  high- 
priest,  Sichar-Baal,  who  had  espoused  Dido,  the  sifter  of  his 
victim  ;  but  the  people  declared  for  the  legitimate  king,  and 
put  the  priest  to  death.  Dido,  accompanied  by  many  of  her 
accomplices  and  their  retainers,  fled  to  Africa,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  tradition,  she  founded  Kartlia-Hadath  or  the 
New  City,  with  which  we  are  familiar  by  its  Latinized  name, 
Carthage.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  gave  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  predominance  of  Tyre ;  for  each  colony  soon  strove  for 
independence.  Then  Salmanassar  arrived  with  his  Assyrians, 
conquered  all  of  Phoenicia,  and,  although  his  five  years  of 
siege  before  Tyre  were  vain,  he  greatly  weakened  its  military 
power.  The  next  foe  to  advance  into  Phoenicia  was  a  horde 
of  Scythians,  and  they  destroyed  the  Asiatic  commerce  of 
Tyre  for  many  a  year.  The  Egyptian  Apries  sacked  Si- 
don;  and  then  Nabuchodonosor  repeated  the  conquests  of 
Salmanassar,  but  with  the  same  exception  of  heroic  Tyre. 
For  thirteen  years  Itliobal  II.  sustained  a  fearful  siege;  and 
when  he  was  finally  forced  to  capitulate,  he  obtained  honora¬ 
ble  conditions,  merely  becoming  tributary  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  After  this  episode,  Tyre  flourished  during  several 
centuries ;  but  Alexander  the  Great  razed  its  fortifications, 
and  annihilated  its  commerce  by  the  foundation  of  his  great 
city  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians 
we  must  not  forget  Panonnum  (Palermo)  in  Sicily;  and 
those  of  Cadez  ( Cadiz ),  and  Hispalis  ( Seville ),  in  Spain. 
Strabo,  the  best  geographer  and  the  most  observant  traveller 
produced  by  antiquity,  counted  200  Phoenician  colonies  on 
the  southern  and  southeastern  coasts  of  Spain. 

§  4.  Religion  of  the  Phoenicians. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians,  so  we  must  distinguish 
among  the  Phoenicians  the  esoteric  system  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  from  the  popular  religion.  The  cosmogony  of  San- 
coniath  explains  the  universe  by  material  causes,  although  it 
is  joined  to  a  gross  spiritualism.  The  influence  of  Egypt 
and  of  Assyria  is  evident  in  the  Phoenician  system.  From 
kgyP*  milfd  have  come  the  idea  of  Isis  searching  in  Byblos 
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for  her  lost  husband.  From  Assyria  was  probably  derived 
the  theological  system  said  to  have  been  revealed  by  Thot, 
and  transcribed  by  eight  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  Escu- 
lapius.  Eusebius  gives  a  passage  from  Porphyrius,  wherein 
we  are  told  that  the  god,  Surm-Bel,  cleared  away  all  the 
allegories  pronounced  by  Thot.  According  to  the  purified 
theosophy,  the  divine  word  was  first  expressed  by  a  supreme 
intelligence  ;  then  it  was  written  down  by  the  planetary 
divinities  ;  and  finally,  these  inferior  gods  revealed  it  to  the 
sacerdotal  caste.  Time  and  desire  generated  the  masculine 
ether  and  the  feminine  air  ;  and  these  two  then  produced  the 
primitive  egg.  From  this  egg  there  issued,  firstly,  those 
animals  which  are  destitute  of  reason  ;  and  secondly,  human 
beings,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  fire,  and  sounds.  In  the  popu¬ 
lar  religion,  there  was  less  elevation  of  tone  than  in  the 
esoteric.  Bel  or  Baal,  the  Saturn  of  the  Phoenicians,  has 
four  eyes,  but  only  two  are  open.  On  his  -head  are  two 
wings,  while  his  bach  is  provided  with  four,  of  which  two 
are  folded.  Minutius  Felix,  a  Christian  apologist  of  the 
second  century,  tells  us  that  Baal  was  said  to  have  offered 
his  own  son,  Jeud,  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Phoenicians  w'ere  wont  to  fling  little  boys  into 
a  fiery  furnace  before  his  statue.  As  in  most  eastern  relig¬ 
ions,  the  Phoenician  mythology  associated  a  female  writh 
the  male  god.  Astarte  was  their  Venus  ;  aud  at  By  bios  the 
most  disgusting  obscenities  were  practiced  in  her  honor, 
while  in  other  places  her  altars  reeked  with  human  blood. 
To  Neptune,  whose  Phoenician  name  has  not  reached  us, 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  the  waves.  The  god  Dagon 
was  half-man,  half-fish.  Esmun  was  the  god  of  medicine  ; 
and  since  his  clients  used  to  sleep  in  his  temple,  hoping  to 
awake  cured,  it  is  probable  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes 
to  him,  when  he  speaks  (LXV.,  4)  of  the  people  who  provoke 
God  by  dwelling  in  sepulchres,  and  sleeping  in  the  temple 
of  idols.  Sydyck  was  the  principle  of  fire  ;  and  his  sons, 
brothers  of  Esmun,  were  represented  on  the  prows  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  ships.  The  greatest  of  these  Kabirim,  as  they  were 
called,  was  Meicart,  who  was  especially  venerated  in  Tyre  ; 
and  when  Tyrian  influence  began  to  predominate,  this  deity, 
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a  kind  of  Hercules,  became  the  chief  god  of  all  the  Phoe 
nicians,  and  a  tie  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  The  Carthaginians  sent  annually  a  tenth  vof  their 
revenues  to  the  Tyrian  temple  of  Meicart.  The  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  this  god  are  seen  still  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Kibir  is  the  Maltese  word  for  the  devil. 

§  5.  Phoenician  Arts. 

The  ancient  Greeks  credited  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
invention  of  the  alphabet ;  but  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
this  supposition  than  for  a  belief  that  these  enterprising  men 
invented  all  the  arts  and  industries  which  rendered  them  so 
prosperous.  The  Greeks  themselves,  while  making  this 
assertion,  knew  of  inscriptions  which  antedated  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Cadmus.  We  learn  this  from  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  probable  that  Cadmus 
taught  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  the  writing  having  been 
hitherto  executed  on  metal  and  stones  ;  and  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  already  acquired  the  alphabet  from  the  Israelites, 
who  indeed  used  the  Phoenician  characters  down  to  the  time 
of  Cyrus.  The  Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  have  first  manu¬ 
factured  glass  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bel.  They  did  not 
use  glass  in  their  windows,  since  their  climate  necessitated 
free  circulation  of  air  ;  nor  did  they  use  it  for  drinking  uten¬ 
sils,  etc.,  as  they  preferred  vessels  of  metal.  But  Pliny  tells 
us  that  they  made  mirrors  of  glass  ;  and  we  know  that  they 
covered  their  walls  with  it,  and  made  it  into  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  The  cloths  manufactured  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  famous  among  the  ancients,  especially  for  the 
beautiful  and  enduring  colors  with  which  they  were  dyed, 
notably  the  Tyrian  purple.  Phoenician  architecture  and 
sculpture  were  also  worthy  of  praise.  At  one  period,  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  Tyre  were  the  finest  in  the  world. 
But  ship-building  was  the  art  in  which  this  people  pre¬ 
eminently  excelled.  They  were  wont  to  tell  how,  thirty  cen¬ 
turies  before  our  era,  Memrum  taught  the  Sidonians  the  art 
of  felling  a  tree,  launching  the  trunk,  and  utilizing  the 
branches  for  oars  ;  but  nature  and  necessity  were  the  real 
Memrum,  the  poverty  of  the  nation  and  the  geographical 
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position  of  the  country  inciting  to  traffic  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Mediterranean  peoples. 

§  6.  Phoenician  Commerce. 

Piracy  was  the  real  beginning  of  Phoenician  commercial 
prosperity.  At  the  time  when  the  Trojan  war  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  freebooters  infested  the 
Grecian  coasts,  trading  indeed  in  gay  cloths  and  ornaments, 
but  gaining  more  by  kidnapping  boys  and  girls  for  the  sake  of 
ransom.  Nor  was  this  business  any  more  reprobated  by  the 
respectable  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  of  that  day,  than  are  the 
raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  minds  of  these  descendants 
of  Islimael.  Homer  represents  Ulysses  as  recounting,  in  all 
simplicity,  his  nine  piratical  forays,  executed  before  his 
arrival  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Menelaus  boasts  of  his  eight 
years  of  robbery  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and 
Lybia.  Plutarch  says  that  the  olden  heroes  gloried  in  their 
title  of  robbers  ;  Solon  expressly  sanctioned  associations 
whose  chief  bond  was  theft ;  and  even  Aristotle  and  Plato 
regarded  organized  brigandage  as  a  species  of  hunt.  How¬ 
ever,  Greece  became  too  powerful  for  Phoenician  trust  in 
impunity ;  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Phoenician  ships  assumed  an 
aspect  more  like  that  of  our  modern  traders.  Their  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  were  conducted  in  three  directions  ;  through 
Arabia  and  India,  through  Assyria,  and  through  Armenia 
and  the  Caucassus.  They  went  as  far  as  Ceylon ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  other  nations  from  following  in  their  foot¬ 
steps  to  procure  the  precious  products  of  the  Orient,  they 
declared  that  venemous  serpents  and  horrible  monsters 
rendered  the  trade  perilous.  A  very  notable  source  of  profit 
to  the  Phoenicians  was  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war 
for  foreign  nations  ;  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  Semiramis,  and 
Sesostris,  issued  from  their  dockyards.  Spain  became  to 
the  Phoenicians  what  Peru  afterward  was  for  the  Spaniards  ; 
for  there  they  found  an  abundance  of  silver.  Probably  they 
sailed  from  Cadiz  to  Madeira  and.  the  Canaries  ;  certainly 
they  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  traded  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  for  tin.  They  penetrated  to  the 
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regions  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  they  circumnavi¬ 
gated  Africa  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  hing,  Nechos. 
Many  think  that  these  intrepid  prospectors  advanced  even 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  that  certain  inscriptions  found 
at  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras  were  Phoenician  ;  and  that  they 
decorated  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  edifices  with  their 
hieroglyphics.  They  used  consummate  art  to  prevent  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  Whenever 
they  descried  foreign  vessels  in  their  tracks,  they  tied,  if 
possible,  into  shoal  or  narrow  channels,  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  sight ;  sometimes  they  would  pretend  to  be  corsairs,  and 
sink  the  strangers.  At  least,  that  is  the  assertion  of  Strabo  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  among  all  the  other  ancients  there  cir¬ 
culated  an  uncomplimentary  proverb  concerning  Punic  or 
Phoenician  honor.  Ere  we  conclude  this  account  of  the 
Phoenicians,  we  would  remind  the  student  that  modern 
researches  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Phoenician, 
Carthaginian,  and  even  the  Numidian  languages  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  Much  light  was  shed  on  this  matter  by 
Gesen,  who  probably  .discovered  the  key  to  the  Phoenician 
inscriptions  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  found  on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

I.  Early  History  of  the  Medes. 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  Medes. 

Madai,  a  son  of  Japhet,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancestor  of  the  Medes,  while  the  Persians  are  said 
to  have  descended  from  Pharsis,  a  grandson  of  Sem  ;  but  in 
time  both  countries  were  inhabited,  almost  exclusively,  by 
those  descendants  of  Japhet  whom  moderns  like  to  term 
Aryans,  and  from  whom  the  word  Iran,  the  name  of  ancient 
Persia,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  The  early  Medes  and 
Persians  developed  separately  ;  the  Persian  monarchy  being 
the  elder,  while  the  Medes  formed,  at  first,  an  Assyrian 
satrapy  under  native  chiefs.  One  of  these  chiefs,  Arbaces, 
revolted  against  Sardanapalus  in  759  B.  C.,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  ;  but  his  death  was  followed  by  many  years  of 
intestine  war.  In  order  to  obtain  rest,  the  Medes  elected,  in 
710,  one  Dejoces  as  sovereign  of  the  entire  land ;  and  after  a 
long  and  happy  reign,  this  prince  was  succeeded,  in  657,  by 
his  son  Phraortes,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Arphaxad 
of  the  Book  of  Judith.  He  conquered  the  Persians,  but 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  native  kings  ;  and  he  was  finally 
defeated,  captured,  and  killed,  in  635  B.  C.,  by  Saosduchin, 
the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Judith.  In  634  Cyaxares 
I.  mounted  the  Median  throne ;  and  he  profited  by  the  check 
received  by  Nabuchodonosor  at  Betliulia,  to  revenge  the 
misfortunes  of  his  father,  Phraortes.  He  defeated  the  king 
of  Niniveh,  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  and  would  have  cap¬ 
tured  him,  had  he  not  been  summoned  to  his  own  land  to 
resist  a  terrible  enemy. 

§  2.  The  Scythian  Invasion. 

More  than  a  passing  word  must  be  given  in  description  of 
the  foe  who  caused  Cyaxares  to  raise  the  siege  of  Niniveh. 
In  olden  times,  that  vast  region  which  reaches  from  the 
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Vistula  to  the  confines  of  China  was  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  frequently  caused  civilization  to  totter.  Probably 
they  were  a  Japhetic  race ;  but  no  other  of  that  favored  branch 
of  the  Noachides  clung  so  persistently  to  barbarism.  They 
were  divided  into  two  nations,  each  composed  of  many  tribes 
which  were  generally  independent  of  each  other,  but  some¬ 
times  united  temporarily  under  one  chief.  These  nations, 
or  rather  conglomerations  of  hordes,  were  distinguished  as 
Sarmatians  and  Scythians.  The  latter  spread  themselves, 
during  the  seventh  century  B.  C.,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Don,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester.  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  several 
Scythian  tribes  ;  but  the  principal  ones  were  the  Tauri,  the 
Androphagi  or  man-eaters,  the  Geti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  Grand  Geti  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
The  government  of  these  hordes  was  patriarchal.  As  to 
their  manners,  undoubtedly  the  ancient  writers  exaggerate 
their  brutality  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  were  more 
than  half-savage.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Grand  Geti  were 
wont  to  kill  and  eat  those  whom  age  had  made  a  burden  to 
the  tribe.  Sesostris  undertook  an  expedition  against  a  tribe 
of  Scythians  who  had  swarmed  along  the  Indus ;  and  when 
he  was  forced  to  retreat,  these  Indo-Scythians  almost  con¬ 
quered  Asia.  At  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  they  had  again  become 
active  ;  and  when  this  prince  abandoned  his  attempt  against 
Nabucliodonosor  in  order  to  repel  their  invasion,  he  was 
defeated.  Not  only  Media,  but  all  Upper  Asia,  became  a 
theatre  of  rapine  ;  but  finally  cunning  effected  the  deliverance 
of  Media  from  the  scourge.  Cyaxares  and  the  various  satraps 
simultaneously  invited  the  leaders  of  the  different  barbarian 
hordes  to  banquets  ;  and  when  liquor  had  done  its  work,  the 
sword  treacherously  effected  what  it  could  not  effect  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Scythians  now  fled 
into  Lydia  ;  and  Cyaxares  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Niniveh,  then  ruled  by  Sarac.  After  the  fall  of  this  city 
in  625 — a  consummation  effected  by  his  alliance  with  Nabo- 
polassar— the  Median  king  invaded  Lydia,  in  order  to  punish 
its  sovereign  Halyattes  II.,  for  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
Scythian  refugees. 
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§  3.  The  Medes  and  Lydians  Allied. 

At  this  period,  Lydia  dominated  all  the  states  of  Asia 
Minor ;  namely,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and 
Paphlagonia.  Lydia,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Aegean, 
knew  no  winter,  and  its  summer  heat  was  moderate  ;  its  plains 
of  Sardes  and  Hernras  were  the  most  fertile  on  earth.  The 
land  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  a  son  of  Sem,  whose 
descendants  fixed  their  abode  therein  at  a  very  early  date. 
Before  Cyaxares  invaded  this  lovely  country,  three  dynasties 
had  successively  occupied  its  throne :  the  Atyades,  the 
Heraclides,  and  the  Mermnades  ;  but  all  three  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  fable.  The  Atyades,  who  were  said  to  have 
reigned  from  1579  to  1219  B.  C.,  were  deemed  the  progeny  of 
Meon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Earth.  The  Heraclides  claimed 
the  blood  of  Hercules,  who  had  married  Omphale,  the  widow 
of  the  last  of  the  Atyades  ;  and  they  flourished  from  1219  to 
708  B.  C.  The  Mermnades,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  period 
dating  from  708  to  547  B.  C.,  are  somewhat  within  the  domain  of 
history  ;  and  they  were  founded  by  an  enterprising  shepherd 
named  Gyges,  who  murdered  the  last  of  the  Heraclides,  and 
married  his  widow.  Halyattes  II.,  the  fourth  king  of  this 
dynasty,  was  the  object  of  the  anger  of  Cyaxares.  The  war 
lasted  for  six  years  ;  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  solar  eclipse 
which  terrified  both  armies.  The  two  monarclis  made  an 
alliance  ;  the  son  of  Cyaxares  espoused  a  daughter  of 
Halyattes  ;  the  sovereigns  made  incisions  in  their  right  arms, 
and  sucked  each  other’s  blood ;  and  the  union  of  Lydia  with 
Media  was  cemented. 

§  4.  The  Medes  and  Persians  United. 

Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  ascended  the  Median 
throne  in  595  B.  C.  By  a  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter  who 
married  King  Cambyses  of  Persia,  and  became  mother  of 
Cyrus.  By  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Halyattes,  he 
had  a  son  who  became  Cyaxares  II.  Astyages  did  not 
resist  Nabuchodonosor,  but  paid  him  tribute.  Cyaxares  II. 
is  probably  the  “Darius  the  Mede  "  mentioned  in  the  Book 
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of  Daniel.  Witli  him  the  Median  kingdom  ended,  being 
merged  into  the  Persian  Empire  in  the  year  536  B.  C. 

II  The  Persians  Before  the  Time  of  Cyrus. 

§  1.  Beginnings  of  Persia. 

Ancient  Persia  comprised  those  regions  which  their 
modern  inhabitants  term  “  Iran,”  or  Land  of  the  Plains,  in 
contradistinction  to  “  Tnran  ”  the  Land  of  Mountains.  From 
this  latter  term  we  derive  our  adjective  “  Turanian,  ’  with 
which  ethnologists  often  designate  the  Mongolian  race. 
Iran  was  surrounded  by  Assyria,  Media,  the  Carmanian  and 
Bactrian  territories,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  people  de¬ 
scended  from  Elam,  a  son  of  Sem.  A  son  of  Elam,  called 
Ears  or  Pars,  departed  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  according 
to  Persian  tradition,  and  settled  in  that  district  which  was 
afterward  named  after  him,  Parsistan.  From  his  name  come 
also  those  of  the  Persians  and  the  Parsees.  We  need  not 
expect  to  find  anything  approaching  accuracy  in  what  is 
given  as  the  early  history  of  Persia ',  for  although  the  Persian 
kings,  like  Gliengis  Khan  and  Hyder  Ali  in  more  modern 
times,  were  always  attended  by  secretaries  whose  duty  it  was 
to  deposit  in  the  registries  of  Susa  or  Ecbatan  every  royal 
word  and  deed,  these  monuments  have  perished,  either  at 
the  hands  of  time  or  under  the  torch  of  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors. 

§  2.  Probable  Historic  Data  for  Early  Persian  History. 

Much  possibly  valuable  information,  however,  awaits  the 
investigator  in  the  “  Naska,”  written  in  Zend  by  Zoroaster  ; 
as  also  in  many  passages  of  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew 
authors,  and  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  was  compiled,  about 
•-lithe  year  1000  A.  D.,  by  the  poets  Dakihi  and  Ferdussi,  from 
ancient  fragments  then  jealously  cherished  by  the  Persian 
Fire-Worshippers.  When  all  these  authorities  agree,  we 
may  hesitate  before  rejecting  their  testimony,  even  though 
we  may  be  forced  to  sift  grains  of  truth  out  of  a  mass  of 
fables.  Then  we  may  recur  to  the  “  Desatir,”  a  collection 
of  revelations  to  various  prophets,  which  Sacy  regarded  as  a 
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production  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  but  which 
other  orientalists  assign  to  ancient  times.  After  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  data,  the  student  will  regard  as  myths  all  the 
stories  about  the  primitive  dynasties  of  Persia,  especially 
that  concerning  the  Yaniani,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned 
during  a  thousand  millions  of  years.  Equally  absurd  is  the 
tale  about  a  great  prophet  named  Mahabal,  to  whom  God 
gave  four  books  of  revelations,  and  who  founded  the  Persian 
Empire,  the  first  monarchs  of  which  were  fathers  to  their 
subjects,  and  its  people  models  of  simplicity  and  purity.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  shortly  after  the  Deluge,  the 
western  part  of  Persia  was  occupied  by  the  Kushites,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Semites.  Many  tremendous  contests  had 
occurred  between  the  Iranians  and  the  Turanians,  when  Kal- 
kobad  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Kalanians  or  Achimenides, 
and  introduced  among  his  people  the  worship  of  the  Sun  or 
Mitlira.  His  successor,  the  Cyaxares  of  the  Greeks,  had  a  son 
named  Cambyses,  who  became  the  father  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
One  fact  is  concordantly  affirmed  by  Persian  tradition,  by  all 
■Greek  writers,  and  by  the  Bible  ;  and  that  is  the  union  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  under  the  sceptre  of  this  Kal-Khosrou 
or  Cyrus.  From  this  time,  Persia  leaves  the  domain  of 
Fable,  or  at  least  of  obscurity,  and  enters  that  of  History. 

III.  The  Persians  from  the  Time  of  Cyrus  to  the 
Greek-Persian  Wars. 

§  1.  Advent  of  Cyrus. 

The  Jews  were  groaning  in  captivity ;  Nabuchodonsor  still 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Assyria;  Media  was  ruled  by  Astyages  ; 
Croesus,  the  successor  of  Halyattes,  was  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Lydia  ;  when  that  Cyrus  who  was  destined  to  unite 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  subvert  the  empires  of 
Nabuchodonosor  and  Croesus,  was  born.  This  event  was 
especially  desired  by  the  Jews,  then  dispersed  throughout 
Asia,  for  their  prophets  had  plainly  announced  that  Cyrus 
was  to  be  their  liberator,  and  Jeremiah  had  predicted  the 
happy  date.  Wonderful  things  are  narrated  concerning  the 
infancy  of  Cyrus  ;  oriental  tradition  makes  him  the  son  of 
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Syavousch,  who  liad  dethroned  liis  uncle,  Aphr^siab,  the- 
Astyages  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  was  said  that  in  order  to  save 
him  from  the  hatred  of  Aphrasiab,  the  young  Cyrus  was 
raised  in  secret  by  a  shepherd.  At  that  time,  Iran  was 
oppressed  by  Turan,  and  looked  for  a  deliverer.  An  angel 
announced  that  the  son  of  Syavousch  was  the  desired  one  ; 
search  was  made,  and  the  predestined  youth  was  found  ; 
Persia  was  saved,  and  became  mistress  of  Asia.  Herodotus 
gives  a  similar  story,  but  one  evidently  mixed  with  fables. 
The  narrative  by  Xenophon,  the  “  Cyropedia  ”  of  the  school¬ 
room,  assigns  no  prodigies  to  the  early  career  of  the  hero. 
When  Cyrus  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  his  mother 
conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  the  Median 
Astyages,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  On  the  death 
of  Astyages,  his  successor,  Cyaxares  II.,  asked  Cambyses 
for  aid  against  the  Babylonians,  and  Xenophon  savs  that 
in  560  B.  C.,  the  Persian  king  sent  Cyrus  into  Media  with 
30,000  men ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Cyrus 
was  already  king  of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  monarch,  Ner- 
iglissor,  was  defeated  ;  but  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  forego 
a  siege  of  the  capital,  they  \iaviug  been  summoned  to  Asia 
Minor. 

§  2.  War  with  Lydia. 

At  this  period,  Lydia  was  a  very  opulent  country ;  an  idea 
of  its  refinement  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  then 
the  only  land  on  earth  which  could  boast  of  inns.  Its  sov¬ 
ereign  was  Croesus,  whose  name  has  become  proverbial  in 
connection  with  enormous  wealth.  It  was  the  land  of  poets  ; 
we  need  merely  to  mention  Homer.  But  it  was  also  a  land  of 
corruption,  female  virtue  being  almost  unknown.  Among  the 
famous  men  who  surrounded  Croesus,  was  Esop  the  fabulist, 
who  was  a  Phrygian  slave.  Solon,  one  of  the  “  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece,”  passed  some  years  here  ;  and  lie  vainly  tried  to 
impress  Croesus  with  his  own  presumedly  sincere  theory 
upon  the  vanities  of  human  life.  When  Croesus  learned  that 
Cyrus  was  about  to  resent  the  Lydian  alliance  with  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  he  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  ;  and  he  inter¬ 
preted  favorably  the  ambiguous  reply  that  he  would  destroy 
a  great  empire.  The  two  armies  met  at  Tliymbreain  Phrygia,. 
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in  548  B.  C. ;  and  Croesus  having  been  defeated  and  captured, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  When  bound  on  the  funeral 
pyre,  the  unfortunate  monarch  remembered  the  warnings  of 
Solon,  and  mournfully  muttered  his  name.  The  victor  de¬ 
manded  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and  when  he  learned  how 
eloquently  the  Athenian  sage  had  discoursed  on  the  incon¬ 
stancies  of  fortune,  he  released  his  victim.  Harpagus  was 
appointed  governor  of  Lydia,  which  formed  thenceforth  a 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

§  3.  The  Fall  of  Babylon. 

The  downfall  of  Croesus  of  Lydia  was  soon  followed  by  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  ;  and  then  Cyrus  marched  against 
Babylon.  All  the  preparations  which  Nitocris  had  made  for 
the  terrible  struggle  were  now  futile  ;  and  the  chief  city  of 
the  Orient  succumbed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  538  B.  C.  Cyrus 
publicly  proclaimed  his  belief  that  the  hand  of  God  was  visi¬ 
ble  in  this  event ;  and  in  536  he  issued  an  edict  in  which  he 
said  that  gratitude  called  upon  him  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  He  therefore  invited  the  Jews  to  return  to 
their  own  land,  and  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  was  ended. 

§  4.  The  Death  of  Cyrus. 

No  monarch  of  that  period  was  so  powerful  as  Cyrus  ;  his 
empire  extended  from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  India  ;  and  from 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Ocean.  He 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  reign  to  the  betterment  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  administration  of  his  dominions.  How  this  remarka¬ 
ble  monarch  died  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  some  historians  con¬ 
tending  that  he  died  in  his  bed,  in  afullness  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  while  others  represent  him  as  the  victim  of  a  savage 
foe.  Herodotus  says  that  the  monarch  undertook  a  campaign 
against  the  Geti,  destroyed  one  of  their  armies  and  made  their 
prince-royal  prisoner,  but  was  finally  defeated  and  captured. 
Then,  adds  the  Greek  historian,  since  Cyrus  had  refused  to 
admit  the  prince-royal  to  ransom,  the  infuriated  queen  of  the 
Geti  drowned  him  in  a  cask  which  had  been  filled  with  blood, 
telling  him  to  drink  his  fill  of  his  favorite  beverage.  This 
tale  will  be  doubted  by  him  who  remembers  that  during  the  two 
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following  centuries  the  city  of  Pasagar,  on  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  Carmania,  believed  that  it  possessed  the  conqueror’s  tomb, 
and  we  know  that  the  same  tomb  was  rifled  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  we  may  believe  that  the  queen  of 
the  Geti  would  scarcely  have  abstained  from  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  her  arch-enemy. 

§  5.  Reflections  on  the  Time  of  Cyrus. 

At  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  divine  plan  for  the  redemption 
of  man  was  being  more  and  more  unfolded.  The  Captivity  of 
Babylon,  like  that  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
People  of  God  even  as  far  as  China,  had  revived  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Orient  the  ancient  traditions  which  had  been  so  completely 
travestied.  The  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was 
the  Age  of  Confucius,  the  philosophic  legislator  of  China ; 
of  Solon,  and  the  other  Sages  of  Greece  ;  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Persian  theosophist  ;  and  above  all,  of  the  grand  prophet, 
Daniel,  to  whom  God  had  so  clearly  revealed  the  destinies 
of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  dominations,  seen  by  Daniel  is¬ 
suing  from  the  sea  in  the  guise  of  four  terrible  monsters,  were 
the  same  empires  figured  in  the  statues  seen  by  Nabuchodono- 
sor — statues  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  which  were  ground 
to  dust  by  a  little  stone  from  the  mountain.  This  little  stone, 
which  became  a  mountain  of  great  height,  was  the  Church  of 
God.  At  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Babylonian  Empire  received 
its  death-blow  ;  the  Greek  Empire  was  about  to  begin  the 
struggle  which  was  to  subvert  the  Persian  ;  Rome,  founded 
two  centuries  previously,  was  preparing  for  her  turn  at  hand¬ 
ling  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

§  6.  Cambyses. 

When  Cambyses  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  father,  in 
529  B.  C.,  he  turned  his  first  attention  to  Egypt,  which  had 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  Cyrus.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  enabled  to  take  Pelusium,  then  the  key  of  the  Delta, 
by  the  use  of  a  curious  stratagem.  Knowing  the  veneration 
of  the  Egyptians  for  cats  and  for  certain  other  animals,  he 
placed  a  number  of  the  sacred  beasts  in  his  front  ranks  ; 
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then,  as  the  foe  dared  not  to  discharge  any  missies,  he 
forced  an  entrance  with  comparative  ease.  He  gained  his 
first  battle  in  the  open  field  by  the  desertion  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  in  the  Egyptian  service  ;  and  in  a  short  cam¬ 
paign  he  subdued  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  neighboring 
people,  the  Lybians,  Cyrenians,  etc.,  hastened  to  make  their 
submission.  He  would  have  assailed  Carthage,  had  not  the 
Phoenicians  refused  to  furnish  the  necessary  ships  to  subdue 
their  kinsfolk.  Religious  zeal  and  desire  of  booty  impelled 
him  to  invade  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  the  magnificent  temple 
of  which  was  famed  throughout  the  world  ;  but  of  the  entire 
army  of  50,000  men  whom  he  despatched  to  the  conquest, 
only  a  few  hundred  escaped  from  the  simooms  of  the  desert. 
The  nest  venture  of  Cambyses  was  an  attempt  to  chastise 
the  Ethiopians  for  presuming  to  spurn  bis  claims  of  suzer¬ 
ainty  over  their  land ;  and  here  misfortune  again  over¬ 
took  him.  Starvation  aided  thirst  in  more  than  decimating 
his  army  ;  and  when  the  maddened  Persians  had  eaten  all 
their  beasts  of  burden,  and  had  even  begun  to  feed  on  the 
corpses  of  their  dead  comrades,  they  hurried  their  sovereign 
back  to  Egypt.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  in  festive 
garments,  and  everywhere  exhibiting  signs  of  frenzied  jub¬ 
ilation.  Cambyses  naturally  thought  that  the  Egyptians 
were  rejoicing  because  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  therefore  he 
destroyed  the  tomb  of  Osymandias  in  Thebes,  and  he  put 
to  death  all  the  magistrates  of  Memphis.  However,  when  he 
learned  that  the  Egyptian  exultation  was  on  account  of  the 
installation  of  a  new  incarnate  Apis,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  wonderful  deity  ;  and  finding  that  Apis  was  a 
bull,  he  thrust  his  sword  between  the  ribs  of  the  brute,  and 
then  turned  his  rage  against  the  entire  sacerdotal  order. 
From  this  time  Cambyses  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  self- 
restraint.  One  day  he  asked  his  favorite,  Piesaspes,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  murder  his  royal  brother,  Smerdis,  what 
the  people  thought  of  their  monarch.  The  officer  replied 
that  the  people  regarded  their  king  as  possessed  of  many 
fine  qualities,  but  as  being  too  fond  of  wine.  Then  Cambyses 
quaffed  three  quarts  of  generous  liquor  ;  and  having  placed 
a  little  son  of  Presaspes  against  the  wall,  he  seized  a  bow,. 
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strung  an  arrow,  and  cried  :  “  Am  I  drunk  ?  Look  a  this 

shot !  I  aim  at  his  heart.”  The  bolt  sped,  and  as  the  child 
fell  dead,  the  royal  murderer  asked  the  father  to  feel  his  pulse, 
that  he  might  know  whether  it  beat  like  that  of  a  drunken 
man.  “  No,”  replied  the  flatterer  ;  “  and  Apollo  Qould  not 
have  made  a  better  shot.”  Many  similar  actions  exasperated 
the  people  ;  and  the  Magi,  most  of  whom  were  Medes,  and 
not  so  highly  privileged  as  they  had  been  when  Media  was 
an  independent  power,  fomented  the  discontent.  Cambyses 
was  murdered ;  and  the  chief  Magus  procured  the  coronation 
of  his  own  brother,  having  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
new  monarch  was  the  Smerdis  whom  they  had  regarded 
as  dead. 


§  7.  Smerdis  the  Magus. 

The  impostor  mounted  the  throne  in  522  B.  C. ;  and  for  a 
time  the  ruse  succeeded,  as  he  was  careful  to  remain  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  palace.  But  his  inaccessability  aroused 
suspicion,  and  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  it  to  further 
a  revolution  which  would  restore  to  them  a  preponderance 
which  the  Magi  now  enjoyed.  A  discovery  made  by  one  of 
the  royal  wives  precipitated  the  outbreak ;  it  was  wrell  known 
that  Cyrus  had  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  brother  of  the  chief 
Magus  ;  and  when  the  enterprising  woman  told  how  she  had 
found  that  the  king  had  no  ears,  there  was  no  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  the  usurper’s  identity.  A  successful  assault  was  made  on 
the  palace,  the  impostor  was  killed,  and  massacre  became  the 
lot  of  all  the  Magi  who  could  be  captured  ;  a  feast  entitled  a 
commemoration  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Magi  was  ordered  to 
be  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  still 
powerful  caste  acquiescing  and  all  its  members  remaining  at 
home  during  the  solemnity. 

§  8.  Darius  Hystaspes  or  Darius  I. 

Dara-Kai-Gustap,  known  to  us  by  the  Greek  form  of  his 
name,  was  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  Achimenides,  and  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  other  chief  conspirators  in  the  late 
revolution.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  he  espoused 
twTo  of  the  daughters  of  Cyrus,  one  of  whom,  Atossa,  is  identi- 
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fied  by  some  authors  with  the  proud  Vashti  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  The  foreign  conquest  of  Darius  and  his  wise  admin¬ 
istration  of  internal  affairs  made  his  reign  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  hundred  satrapies 
established  by  Cyrus  were  reduced  to  twenty  ;  but  Darius  was 
so  opposed  to  excessive  centralization,  that  he  allowed  to  his 
satraps  many  of  the  rights  of  independent  kings.  However 
he  was  vigorous  in  his  management  of  the  guiding  reins  ;  and 
he  so  insisted  on  a  regular  payment  of  fixed  taxes,  that  the 
Persians  were  wont  to  say  that  Cyrus  had  been  a  father, 
Cambyses  a  master,  but  that  Darius  was  a  merchant.  In  515 
B.  C.  Darius  advanced  against  Babylon,  which  had  tired  of 
Persian  rule.  So  determined  were  the  Babylonians  to  regain 
their  national  autonomy,  that  they  resolved  to  have  no  use¬ 
less  person  to  feed ;  and  therefore  they  murdered  all  the  non- 
combatants  within  their  walls,  excepting  only  tlieir  mothers, 
wives,  and  mistresses.  In  the  face  of  such  desperation, 
Darius  felt,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  that  he  had 
undertaken  an  impossible  task ;  but  the  devotion  of  a  friend, 
Zopyres,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  retreat.  This 
officer  deliberately  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears,  told  the  king  his 
intention,  and  then  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  Babylonians 
knew  that  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  ;  and  when  he  presented 
himself  at  their  gates  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  Darius, 
they  admitted  him,  gave  to  him  a  small  command,  and  when 
he  had  apparently  proved  his  fidelity  to  their  interests,  they 
entrusted  him  with  the  general  defence  of  the  city.  He 
seized  the  first  favorable  occasion  to  admit  the  Persians,  and 
Darius  put  3,000  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
By  their  revolt  the  Babylonians  had  hastened  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Biblical  predictions  in  their  regard.  The  next 
important  enterprise  of  Darius  was  an  attempt  to  repress  the 
continual  incursions  of  the  Scythian  barbarians.  At  the  head 
of  more  than  600,000  men,  he  subdued  Thrace ;  and  then 
crossing  successfully  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don, 
he  reached  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  arts  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  great  N  apoleon  in  a 
similar  campaign.  The  barbarians  would  never  engage  in  full 
battle  ;  but  they  continually  harrassed  the  Persians,  filling 
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the  wells,  and  ravaging  the  country  for  scores  of  miles  on 
either  side  of  their  enemy’s  march.  Darius  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  design ;  but  the  expedition  was  nob  entirely 
fruitless,  since  Thrace  and  Macedonia  became  tributary  to 
Persia.  The  other  extremity  of  his  empire  now  claimed  the 
attention  of  Darius.  He  sent  a  Carian  Greek,  Scylax  by 
name,  to  explore  the  lands  along  the  Indus ;  and  following 
with  an  immense  army,  he  subdued  all  the  regions  at  the 
north  and  west  of  the  great  river.  While  he  was  prosecuting 
this  conquest,  his  general,  Ariander,  invaded  Cyreniaca  in 
Africa,  destroyed  the  city  of  Barca,  and  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Asia.  Formidable  indeed  was  the  empire 
which  now  obeyed  Darius  ;  at  its  southern  limit  were  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  Arabian  desert 
which  was  an  impassable  barrier  to  every  Western  invader  ; 
at  the  north  were  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian,  the  last  of  which  was  never  passed  by  an  army 
until  the  day  of  Gliengis-Khan ;  the  Indus  bounded  his 
dominion  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 
Persian  traditions  are  fraught  with  reminiscences  of  the 
glories  of  Darius ;  but  he  prepared  the  downfall  of  his  own 
empire  by  confiding  to  his  satraps  both  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  their  districts,  and  by  launching  his  power 
against  the  independence  of  Greece. 

III.  Persian  Institutions. 

§  1.  Religion  of  the  Persians. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  was  originally  based  on  the 
conception  of  one  God  ;  in  fact,  they  preserved  this  truth 
longer  than  most  eastern  peoples  had  remembered  it.  In 
time  they  fell  into  Sabeism  and  other  forms  of  idolatry  ; 
then  there  came  a  reaction  against  these  corruptions  ;  then 
the  Chaldean  superstitions ;  then  finally,  during  the  rule  of 
the  Achemenides,  a  reformation  led  by  Zoroaster.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  celebrated  character,  we  know  nothing  as  to  his 
country,  and  nothing  as  to  when  he  lived.  His  name  is  var¬ 
iously  derived  from  Zer-Dusclit  or  the  Friend  of  Fire  ;  from 
Zer-Toschtro  or  the  Golden  Star  ;  and  from  Zara-Tuschtra 
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or  tlie  Owner  of  Yellow  Camels.  The  more  general  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  Mecle.  Some  assign  him  to  a  period  of  6000 
B.  C. ;  others  to  about  the  year  1200  ;  some  say  that  he  lived 
about  a  century  before  Cyrus  ;  others  think  that  he  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Darius  Hystaspes.  Probably  the  real  Zoro¬ 
aster  was  of  a  period  near  that  of  Cyrus,  and  his  name  was 
given  ever  afterward  to  every  great  religious  reformer  among 
the  Persians.  His  life,  as  given  by  Persian  tradition,  is  a 
continual  series  of  wondei'S  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
detail ;  but  we  must  give  the  chief  points  of  his  doctrine,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Word  of  Life,  the 
sacred  book  of  his  followers,  and  of  the  Guebres  or  Parsees 
of  our  day.  At  the  head  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  is  found 
Zarouan,  Time  without  limit,  the  Eternal,  the  Supreme 
God,  the  One  Indivisible  and  Incomprehensible.  In  the 
second  degree  of  the  hierarchy  are  emanations  of  Zarouan, 
namely,  Ormuzd,  whose  name  is  a  contraction  of  Ahura- 
Mazda  oj-  the  All-Knowing  Lord ;  and  secondly,  Ahrimanes 
or  the  Intelligent  Evil  One.  Prom  the  title,  Mazda,  given 
to  Ormuzd,  comes  the  name  of  Mazdeism  by  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  which  is  essentially 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  good  and  an  evil  Principle.  But  the 
dualism  of  Zoroaster  differs  from  that  of  Manes,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  former  the  good  Principle  eventually  conquers  the  evil 
one.  Ormuzd  is  the  father  of  Mithra,  who  is  adored  under 
the  figure  of  the  Sun  or  Eire ;  and  this  Mithra  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Mediator.  To  the  god  Mithra  there  is  opposed 
an  evil  one,  the  son  of  Ahrimanes,  the  Infernal  Serpent. 
Zarouan,  Ormuzd,  and  Mithra  form  the  Zoroastrian  Trinity. 
In  the  third  degree  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  good  Genii.  Firstly,  there  are  the  Amschaspands, 
who,  together  with  Ormuzd,  preside  over  the  seven  planets 
and  the  seven  days  of  the  week ;  secondly,  the  Iseds,  who  are 
everywhere ;  and  thirdly,  the  Ferouer,  a  kind  of  guardian- 
angels  for  men.  There  are  also  evil  Genii,  the  Devs  or 
Darvands,  who  are  ever  warring  with  the  good  ones,  and 
who  will  be  subdued  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  on  that  occa-. 
sion  our  bodies  will  arise  from  the  grave,  and  there  will  then 
arrive  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  of  misery  for  all  men.  The 
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Mazdean  worship  was  simple,  the  Holy  Fire  representing 
the  Sun,  being  guarded  in  edifices  called  Temples  of  Fire ; 
and  no  idols  were  allowed  in  those  precincts ;  so  hateful  was 
idolatry  to  Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  that  the  former  burned  the 
Ionian  idols  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  burned  the  temples 
of  Greece.  An  important  part  of  the  Persian  religious 
system  was  prayer  ;  and  it  also  inculcated  alms-giving  and 
frequent  ablutions.  Useful  animals  were  to  be  protected, 
and  baneful  ones  destroyed  in  the  name  of  religion.  The 
dead  were  sometimes  buried,  but  generally  the  bodies  were 
exposed  in  places  where  wild  beasts  could  devour  them  ;  the 
Parsees  of  Iudia  still  have  their  famous  towers,  where  the 
vultures  perform  this  office.  The  morality  taught  by  Zoro¬ 
astrianism  was  pure,  if  compared  with  that  of  other  Pagan 
systems  ;  purity  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  word  and  action, 
was  commanded,  but  the  marriage  of  relatives  was  not  only 
allowed  but  recommended.  The  kings  were  advised  to 
espouse  not  only  their  sisters,  but  even  their  mothers  and 
daughters  ;  and  they  all  followed  the  advice.  Probably  these 
unions,  flagrant  and  manifested  violations  of  the  law  of 
nature,  formed  a  chief  cause  of  the  decadence  of  the  Persian 
race,  and  consequently  of  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 

§  2.  Government  Among  the  Persians. 

From  very  early  times  the  Persians  were  divided  into  four 
classes  ;  the  Magi  or  priests,  the  nobles  or  military  officers, 
the  agriculturists  and  shepherds,  and  the  artisans.  During 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  nobles  acquired  a  preponderating 
influence,  which  they  never  permanently  lost.  The  royal 
power  was  absolute  ;  and  the  succession  was  hereditary  in 
the  royal  family,  the  king  generally  selecting  the  member 
who  was  to  succeed  him.  The  royal  palace  was  styled  the 
Porte,  a  usage  which  is  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the 
Ottoman  court.  At  the  head  of  each  province  there  was  a 
satrap;  and  from  the  time  of  Darius,  this  governor  com¬ 
manded  the  military  forces  of  his  district.  The  king  was  the 
absolute  lord  of  life  and  property.  When  two  courtiers  pre¬ 
sumed  to  withdraw  their  hands  from  within  their  sleeves  in 
the  presence  of  Cyrus,  they  were,  immediately  executed,  as 
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tlie  royal  panegyrist  most  ingenuously  informs  us.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  death  was  the  immediate  penalty  for  unan¬ 
nounced  entrance  into  the  presence  of  Ahassuerus.  Theo¬ 
retically,  the  training  of  a  royal  heir  was  judicious.  Plato 
informs  us  that  the  boy  was  placed,  when  he  had  attained  to 
his  seventh  year,  in  the  care  of  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
develop  his  bodily  strength,  and  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  lad  was 
confided  to  four  learned  men,  whose  respective  province  it 
was  to  teach  him  religion  and  politics,  truth  and  justice,  self- 
control  and  courage.  A  neat  and  pretty  programme ;  but 
while  still  almost  a  child,  the  future  monarch  was  sent  into 
the  harem,  and  very  soon  he  had  one  for  his  own  exclusive 
purposes.  His  counsellors  of  state  were  the  ignorant  and 
voluptuous  women,  and  the  unscrupulous  eunuchs  of  this 
harem  ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  Persian  monarch  breathed  no  atmosphere  but  one 
of  intrigue. 

§  3.  Persian  Arts  and  Science. 

Among  the  Medes  and  Persians  art  and  science  occupied 
about  the  same  place  as  among  the  Assyrians.  Very  few 
monuments  remain  to  challenge  the  observation  of  traveller 
or  student.  The  ancients  lauded  the  edifices  of  Ecbatana  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  furnish  indications  of  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  architecture,  if  not  of  sculpture.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  art,  we  may  observe  that  no  ancient  Persian  all- 
sided  statue  has  yet  been  found  ;  all  the  sculptures  being  in 
bas-relief.  The  day  may  arrive,  when  some  of  the  inscriptions 
already  on  hand  will  be  sufficiently  deciphered  to  enable 
scholars  to  learn  something  concerning  Persian  science. 

§  4 .  Persian  Literature. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  the  sole  relics  of 
ancient  Persian  literature  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
there  exists  an  Arabic  version  of  a  collection  of  proverbs 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  certain  Locman,  about 
the  year  1000  B.  C.,  and  which  was  probably  the  work  of 
.several  authors.  The  modern  Persians  point  to  a  book 
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entitled  Glavidan-Khired  or  Eternal  Reason,  which  they  de¬ 
clare  to  be  a  translation  of  a  very  ancient  work.  The  Zend 
lannuagre,  more  virile  and  concise  than  the  Indian,  was 
probably  spoken  only  by  the  sacerdotal  caste ;  while  the 
warrior  caste  used  the  Pelvi,  a  tongue  spoken  at  the  court  of 
the  post-Cyran  kings,  and  which  still  survives  in  the  north 
of  Persia.  In  later  days  there  was  introduced  a  language 
called  the  Parse,  which  the  seventh  century  Arabs  caused  to 
disappear ;  but  which  returned  in  the  tenth  century  much 
altered,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  modern  Persian.  The 
real  Parse,  however,  had  been  welcomed  at  the  court  of  the 
Indian  Grand  Moguls ;  and  it  is  now  preserved  among  the 
Guebres.  Orientals  complacently  inform  us  that  this  tongue 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  poem  of  Ferdussi,  written,  as 
we  have  observed,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  books  now  generally  in  vogue  among  the  Parsees 
of  India  were  in  the  hands  of  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  In  regard  to  the  writings  of  Locrnan,  of  which  there 
is  a  Latin  translation  printed  in  1676,  we  may  observe  that 
all  Arab  scholars  owe  their  taste  for  literature  to  Locrnan, 
whose  proverbs  were  the  first  mental  pabulum  imparted  to 
their  infantile  minds ;  just  as  in  nearly  all  western  schools  the 
study  of  Greek  begins  with  the  Fables  of  Esop,  so  among 
the  Arabs  literary  accomplishments  start  with  Locrnan. 
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PRE-HISTORIC  GREECE. 


§  1.  Continental  Greece. 

The  Greeks  did  not  apply  this  term  to  themselves,  nor 
did  they  call  their  country  “  Greece.”  They  styled  their 
land  “  Hellas,”  and  themselves  “  Hellenes.”  Greece,  properly 
so-called,  is  a  peninsula  which  juts  into  the  Mediterranean, 
at  about  half-way  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  European  continent  by  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Illyria.  The  peninsula  is  penetrated  by  many  gulfs  or 
bays,  which  render  it  essentially  maritime,  especially  in  its 
southern  part,  where  stretch  the  secondary  peninsulas  called 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica.  The  portion  of  Greece  thus 
described  is  termed  Continental ;  but  all  along  the  coast 
there  are  studded  islands  which  were  also  Greek,  and  then 
to  the  east,  west,  and  south  there  were  numerous  off-shoots 
of  the  parent  stock  inhabiting  Colonial  Greece.  Continental 
Greece  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  which  the 
ancient  Hellenes  regarded  as  barbarous  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east  by  the  yEgean  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  northern  part  consisted  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  which  never  amalgamated  thoroughly 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  central  portion,  especially 
distinguished  as  Hellas,  contained  eight  distinct  countries  : 
1.  Acarnania,  in  which  was  the  famous  promontory  of  Actium, 
the  site  of  the  battle  which  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  to 
Augustus.  II.  iEtolia.  III.  Doria.  IV.  Phocis,  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  sacred  spot  of  Hellas,  because  of  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  V.  The  two  Locrides, 
in  one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 
VI.  Bceotia,  which  contained  Thebes  and  many  other  im- 
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portant  cities. '  YII.  Megaris,  which,  nearly  always  shared 
the  fortunes  of  Athens.  VIII.  Attica,  the  little  peninsula 
ending  in  Gape  Sunium,  and  celebrated  for  its  capital, 
Athens.  Near  Athens  were  Eleusis,  noted  for  its  religious 
mysteries  ;  and  Marathon,  glorious  on  account  of  the  great 
battle  fought  there  against  the  might  of  Persia.  The  south-* 
ern  part  of  Greece  formed  the  Peloponnesus,  a  peninsula 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
containing  eight  states  which  were  originally  independent. 
These  were  :  I.  Arcadia,  inhabited  by  a  pastoral  people  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial.  II.  Laconia,  celebrated  lor 
its  great  city  of  Sparta.  III.  Messenia.  IV.  Argolis,  with 
its  cities  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  and  the  village  of  Nemea, 
wThere  were  held  the  great  games  in  honor  of  Hercules.  V. 
The  Elide,  the  sacred  land  of  the  Peloponnesus,  wdiere  the 
Olympian  Games  were  celebrated.  VI.  Achaia,  the  seat  of 
the  Achaian  League,  during  the  last  days  of  Greek  indepen¬ 
dence.  VII.  Sicyonia.  VIII.  Corinthia,  with  its  voluptuous 
city  of  Corinth. 

§  2.  The  Grecian  Islands. 

In  the  Ionian  Sea  were  Corcyra,  now  Corfu  ;  Paxos  ;  Leu- 
cadia  ;  Ithaca,  the  home  of  Ulysses  ;  Ceplialonia  ;  Zachyntlia, 
now  Zante,  from  which  chiefly  come  the  little  grapes  which 
we  call  currants  ;  and  Sphacteria.  In  the  Mediterranean 
were  Cytlieria,  especially  devoted  to  Venus  ;  iEgina  ;  Sal- 
amis,  where  was  fought  the  great  naval  battle  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  in  480  B.  C.  ;  Crete  or  Candia,  with  its 
Mt.  Ida.  In  the  iEgean  were  Euboea,  now  Negropont ; 
Syros  ;  Lemnos  ;  Imbros  ;  Samothrace,  noted  for  its  mys¬ 
teries  ;  Thasos  ;  the  fifty  Cyclades,  of  which  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  were  Naxos,  Paros  (from  which  came  the  Parian  marble)  ; 
Delos  (where  Apollo  was  especially  revered),  Melos,  Thera, 
Tenos,  and  Andros.  Also  in  the  iEgean,  but  in  face  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  Tenedos  ;  Lesbos  ;  Chios,  with  its  excellent  wine  ; 
Samos ;  Icaros  ;  Patinos,  the  place  of  exile  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist ;  Cos  ;  and  more  famous  than  all,  Khodes,  the 
glorious  seat,  for  centuries,  of  the  indomitable  soldier-monks, 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  (of  St.  John). 
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§  3.  The  Greek  Colonies. 

The  industrious  and  commercial  instincts  of  the  Greeks, 
like  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  could  not  be  satisfied  within 
the  limits  of  their  motherland.  Colonies  were  soon  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  the  regions  laved  by  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
connecting  waters.  The  power  of  Greece  was  thus  greatly 
augmented  ;  and  the  importance  of  these  colonies  for  Europe 
can  scarcely  be  overrated,  since  they  spread  civilization 
tlnoughout  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  itself  the  cradle 
of  e\  ery  future  mundane  grandeur.  Looking  westward  from 
Greece,  the  eye  rests  on  Greek  colonies  in  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  The 
entire  southern  portion  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  Italy 
"as  then  Grecian;  its  very  name  was  Magna  Grsecia  or 
Great  Greece.  In  Sicily^,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  there  were  Syracuse,  Messana  (now  Messina), 
Agiigentum  (now  Girgenti),  Panormum  (now  Palermo).  In 
Saidinia  was  Olbia,  and  in  Corsica  Alalia.  Gaul  had  Mas- 
silia  (now  Marseilles),  and  Spain  had  Saguntum.  In  the 
Balearic  Isles  was  Lindos,  and  in  Cyprus  flourished  Sal- 
amis  and  Paphos.  In  Egypt,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
2sile,  was  Naucratis  ;  while  in  Libya  was  the  famous  Penta- 
polis,  as  was  termed  the  union  of  Cyrene,  Barca,  Apollonia, 
Teuchires,  and  Hespires.  The  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
became  Grecian  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  Asiatics 
ever  pronounced  with  respect  the  names  of  Mitylene,  Cumes, 
Ephesus,  Halicarnassus,  Abydos,  Chalcedon,  Heraclea,  Treb- 
izond,  and  Cherson. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Pelasgians,  a  Trans-Caucasian  race,  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  Italy,  at  a  very 
early  date.  Even  the  ancient  Greeks  regarded  the  Pelas¬ 
gians  as  a  very  ancient  people,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  fabu¬ 
lous  race  of  Titans  and  Cyclopes. .  Certainly  there  stillremain 
traces  of  most  gigantic  works  constructed  by  these  Pelasgians, 
who  arrived  in  Greece  and  Italy  about  the  year  2000  B.  C. 
They  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  for  they  found 
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two  other  stocks  or  tribes  in  possession  ;  namely,  the  Graii 
and  the  Leleges,  whom  they  soon  absorbed.  Before  the  term 
“  Hellenes  ”  came  into  vogue,  these  Pelasgians  carried  into 
Italy  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Graii ;  and  hence  the  Hom¬ 
ans  gave  that  name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Levantines  used  to  term  all 
Europeans  “  Franks,”  and  as  the  Franks  styled  all  Moham¬ 
medans  “  Saracens.”  According  to  ancient  Greek  tradition, 
there  reigned  in  Thessaly,  about  the  year  1600  B.  C.,  a  son 
of  Prometheus  named  Deucalion,  who  had  two  sons,  Hellen  and 
Ampliyction.  The  former  was  said  to  have  been  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  Hellenes  ;  while  the  latter  reigned  at  Thermopylae, 
and  perhaps  at  Athens,  where  he  created  the  famous  Am- 
phyctionic  Confederation.  Hellen,  continues  the  tradition, 
had  three  sons -,  iEolus,  father  of  the  iEolians  ;  Dorus,  ancestor 
of  the  Dorians  ;  and  Xutlius,  who  became,  through  his  sons 
Acheus  and  Ion,  the  source  of  the  Achaians  and  the  Ionians. 
These  four  families  of  iEolians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  and  Acha¬ 
ians  remained  distinct  in  dialect,  political  constitution,  and 
customs.  The  dEolian  dialect  was  probably  the  most  ancient ; 
the  Dorian  dominated  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  Ionic  wras 
used  chiefly  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  while  its 
offshoot,  the  Attic,  became  the  common  tongue  of  all  cultured 
Greeks. 


§  5.  Foreign  Colonies  in  Greece. 

While  the  Hellenes  were  struggling  for  supremacy  against 
the  older  Pelasgians,  their  land  was  penetrated  by  various 
bands  of  strangers  who  had  come  from  more  cultured  coun¬ 
tries,  bringing  new  arts  and  science,  and  even  new  religion. 
The  first  immigrants  were  led  by  Cecrops,  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Egypt  ;  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Acteus, 
king  of  Attica.  He  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  Cecropia, 
the  citadel  of  Athens  ;  he  probably  civilized  the  then  half¬ 
savage  Atticans  ;  he  consecrated  Athens  to  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Neitlior  (Minerva  Athene),  and  introduced  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  ;  and  he  prohibited  human 
sacrifices.  Cecrops  divided  the  people  into  four  castes  ;  the 
priests,  warriors,  laborers,  and  shepherds.  He  established 
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ihe  great  tribunal  of  tlie  Areopagus,  so  called  because  it  held 
its  sessions  on  the  bill  of  Mars.  About  the  year  1550  B.  0., 
there  arrived  another  Egyptian  colony,  led  by  Danaus,  said 
to  have  been  a  brother  of  King  Egyptus  of  Cliemi.  This 
Danaus  dethroned  Gelanor,  the  ninth  descendant  of  the 
Pelasgian,  Inachus,  and  as  he  was  the  founder  of  Argos,  the 
people  of  that  city  came  to  be  styled  “  Danai,”  a  term  which 
afterward  was  often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks.  During  this 
period  another  immigration  occurred  which  had  important 
■consequences  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Greeks. 
There  arrived  in  Boeotia  a  Phoenician  colony  led  by  Cadmus, 
a  son  of  King  Agenor.  Mythology  says  that  he  was  search¬ 
ing  for  his  sister,  Europa,  whom  Jupiter  had  kidnapped. 
He  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  naturally  its  invention  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.  About  1 350  B.  C.,  there  appeared  in 
the  region  afterward  called  the  Peloponnesus,  a  Phrygian 
colony  under  Pelops,  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king,  Tantalus, 
whom  Jupiter  was  thought  to  have  so  ingeniously  punished 
for  the  murder  of  this  same  now  resuscitated  Pelops.  Lay¬ 
ing  mythology  aside,  we  may  suppose  that  Pelops  really 
founded  a  dynasty  of  Pelopides,  the  blood  of  which  family 
ran,  in  after  days,  in  the  veins  of  Atseus,  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Theseus. 

§  6.  The  Argonauts. 

The  period  of  Pelasgian  domination  in  Greece  is  entirely 
involved  in  fable  ;  and  that  of  the  Hellenic  contest  with  the 
Pelasgians  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  student.  But  from 
the  time  when  the  Hellenes  obtained  the  supremacy,  history 
begins  to  dawn,  although  it  often  drops  behind  the  veil  of 
obscurity.  Among  the  tales  concerning  their  ancestors  which 
the  Hellenes  were  wont  to  relate,  was  that  which  told  how 
Phryxus,  son  of  King  Atliamas  of  Thebes,  pursued  by  the 
hatred  of  his  stepmother,  fled  with  his  sister,  Helle  ;  how 
Helle,  trying  to  cross  the  straits  which  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Troiad,  fell  from  the  back  of  a  golden-fleeced  ram 
that  was  carrying  her,  and  fell  into  the  water,  which  thence¬ 
forward  was  called  Hellespont ;  how  Phryxus  continued  the 
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journey,  and  arrived  in  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Euxine ;  how  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Mars,  and  placed  the 
animal’s  golden  fleece  in  care  of  a  dragon  and  some  flame¬ 
breathing  bulls ;  and  how  King  Eetes  was  in  charge  of  the 
treasure,  aided  in  its  preservation  by  his  daughter,  Medea, 
the  most  powerful  magician  of  antiquity.  Then  the  tra¬ 
dition  narrated  how  Jason,  son  of  the  king  of  Orchomenes, 
induced  a  number  of  brave  spirits  to  accompany  him  in  an 
attempt  to  acquire  the  golden  fleece,  Hercules,  Castor, 
Pollux,  Theseus,  Orpheus,  Nestor,  etc.,  sailed  with  Jason  on 
the  famous  ship,  Argo,  from  which  the  expedition  derived 
its  name.  Having  arrived  in  Colchis,  Jason  inspired  Medea 
with  love  ;  Cupid  conquered  all  and  many  obstacles ;  and 
the  successful  Argonauts  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Volga, 
the  Baltic,  the  Atlantic,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Stripping  off  the  veil  of  fable,  the  modern 
perceives  in  this  story  a  description  of  a  piratical  inroad  of 
certain  Greeks  into  the  gold  mines  of  Colchis  and  the 
Caucasus.  In  olden  times  the  river  Phasis  was  searched  by 
means  of  sheepskins  sunk  to  its  bed,  for  its  auriferous  sands  ; 
and  thence  the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  Biblical  stu¬ 
dent  notices  a  coincidence  between  this  famous  fleece  and  that 
of  Gideon,  the  Israelite  judge,  for  that  personage  lived  in  the 
period  generally  assigned  to  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Again,  Phryxus  was  the  son  of  Athamas,  who  may  have  been 
no  other  then  Abraham  ;  for  Athamas  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  iEolus,  the  king  of  the  winds,  while  Abraham  was 
the  son  of  Thare,  whose  names  signifies  “  one  who  blows.” 
And  both  Athamas  and  Abraham  had  two  wives  who  were 
hostile  to  each  other ;  both  Athamas  and  Abraham  were 
ordered  by  the  deity  to  immolate  a  son  ;  and  it  was  a  ram, 
that  saved  Phryxus,  and  a  ram  that  took  the  place  of  Isaac. 

§  7.  The  Misfortunes  of  (Edipus. 

About  the  year  1330  B.  C.,  Laius,  king  of  Boeotia,  having 
heard  from  an  oracle  that  he  would  be  killed  by  his  son, 
exposed  his  infant,  (Edipus,  who  was  saved  and  raised  to 
manhood  by  a  shepherd.  One  day  (Edipus  met  his  father 
in  a  narrow  road,  and  not  knowing  their  relationship,  the  pair 
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came  to  blows  over  the  question  of  precedency.  The  king  was 
killed.  Shortly  afterward,  CEdipus  slew  the  terrible  Sphynx, 
a  monster  with  a  woman’s  body  and  a  lion’s  head,  which 
devoured  every  wayfarer  who  could  not  solve  its  riddles.  The 
grateful  Thebans  rewarded  the  hero  with  the  hand  of  the 
widowed  queen,  Jocasta,  and  thus  CEdipus  became  king  by 
marrying  his  own  mother.  When  the  fearful  truth  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  unfortunate  man  blinded  himself,  and  Jocasta 
hung  herself.  But  the  unnatural  union  had  produced  two  sonsr 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  ;  as  well  as  two  daughters,  Antigone 
and  Ismene.  The  sons  seized  the  royal  power,  and  exiled 
their  wretched  father.  He  wandered  painfully  for  many  years, 
always  guided  and  consoled  by  the  faithful  Antigone,  whose 
filial  devotion  has  immortalized  her  name.  Eteocles  having  ex¬ 
pelled  Polynices  from  Thebes,  that  prince  besieged  the  city  ; 
the  brothers  met  in  combat,  and  both  were  mortally  wounded. 
Creon,  the  brother  of  Jocasta,  mounted  the  Theban  throne, 
but  in  a  few  years  the  friends  of  Polynices  captured  the  city 
and  deposed  him.  These  wars  so  weakened  the  Boeotian  capi¬ 
tal,  that  it  could  take  no  part  in  the  Trojan  War  which  soon 
followed. 

§  8.  The  Siege  of  Troy. 

The  Acliaians,  domiciled  in  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Egyptian  colony  of  Danaus  ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  foiir  kingdoms  of  Mycene,  Tyrintlius,  Argos 
and  Laconia  were  founded.  In  later  days  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  styled  Atrides  because  of  their  descent  from  Atreus, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  reigned  respectively  at  Mycene  and  Sparta. 
Meanwhile  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Hellenes  in  Greece,  still  preserved  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
Asia  Minor.  This  was  the  famous  Troy,  which  then  domi¬ 
nated  the  entire  Asiatic  peninsula.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  wanted  only  an  occasion  to  transfer 
its  field  of  action  to  the  seat  of  Pelasgic  greatness  ;  and  that 
occasion  was  furnished  by  the  elopement  of  Helen,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus,  with  Paris,  a  son  of  King  Priam  of  Troy.  This 
city  had  been  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era 
by  Scamander  ;  and  its  original  name  was  Pergamus,  a  desig- 
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nation  which  was  afterward  given  to  the  citadel  which  frowned 
over  the  city.  Teucer,  a  son  of  Scainander,  was  the  first  king 
of  this  new  Pelasgian  capital ;  and  it  was  greatly  fortified  by  his 
son-in-law,  an  Etruscan  named  Dardanus.  Ilus,  son  of  Dar- 
danus,  built  the  strongest  part  of  the  city,  the  quarter  which 
received  the  name  of  Ilium  in  his  honor.  A  nephew  of  Ilus, 
called  Tros,  gave  his  own  name  to  the  entire  city  ;  and  it  was 
to  one  of  his  sons,  another  Ilus,  that  J upiter  was  said  to  have 
donated  the  Palladium,  a  statue  of  Pallas-Minerva,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  Troy.  This  second  Ilus  was  the 
father  of  Ancliises,  whose  son,  the  “  pious  iEneas  ”  of  Virgil, 
was  to  be  venerated  by  the  Romans  as  their  ancestor.  Under 
the  sceptre  of  Priam,  the  man  of  fifty  children,  among  whom 
were,  besides  Paris,  the  famous  Hector,  Cassandra,  and  Creusa, 
Troy  met  the  fate  which  has  served  as  theme  for  the  greatest 
of  Pagan,  and  for  some  excellent  Christian  poets.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  everything  narrated  concerning  this  event  is 
purely  mythological.  Certainly,  poetry  sings  about  many 
presumed  facts  which  never  occurred  ;  but  a  mere  invention 
would  scarcely  become  a  national  glory.  Again,  we  must 
remember  that  the  general  tenor  of  this  story  is  perfectly 
consonant  with  all  that  does  seem  to  be  matter  of  fact  in  the 
heroic  age  of  Greece.  Troy  fell,  after  a  resistance  of  ten 
years,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes,  probably  in  the  year  1270 
B.  C.  ;  and  from  its  smoking  ruins  iEneas  fled  to  Italy,  where 
his  own  Pelasgic  stock  was  already  firmly  implanted.  Verv 
few  of  the  victors  returned  to  their  homes  ;  and  the  following 
century  was  fraught  with  civil  war  and  other  misfortunes  for 
Greece. 

§  9.  Institutions  of  Greece.  During  the  Heroic  Age. 

We  shall  treat  of  religion  among  the  Greeks  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Greek  culture ;  but  here  we  would  simply 
observe  that  the  Pelasgians  fell  into  idolatry  at  a  very  early 
period,  although  they  had  originally  believed  in  a  Supreme 
God.  The  arrival  of  the  Hellenes  initiated  them  into  a 
worship  of  nature  and  of  its  forces  ;  and  the  successive 
Egyptian,  Phcenician,  and  Phrygian  colonies  brought  their 
respective  divinities.  From  a  mixture  of  all  these  was 
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derived  that  polytheism  which  Greek  literature  has  made 
familiar  to  us,  and  in  which  we  discern,  here  and  there,  a 
current  of  primitive  truth.  Government,  at  this  period,  was 
monarchical  and  hereditary  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  The 
king  presided  over  religion  as  its  higli-priest,  but  his  civil 
power  was  somewhat  limited  by  traditional  customs  and  by 
the  still  quasi-patriarchal  constitution  of  Greek  society. 
Much  influence  was  exercised  by  the  sacerdotal  and  warrior 
castes  until  the  Hellenes  predominated ;  but  then  the  castes 
disappeared,  and  every  Greek  was  simply  a  freeman  or 
simply  a  slave.  And  here  wre  may  note  that  the  almost 
constant  wars  between  the  different  states  caused  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  always  larger  than  that  of  the  free.  As  to  laws, 
there  were  no  written  ones  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period  ; 
if,  as  some  assert,  Cecrops  had  dictated  any,  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  and  probably  in  verse,  to  be  recited  on 
occasion  with  a  musical  accompaniment.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  this  was  customary  ;  and  the  same  word  in¬ 
dicated  both  law  and  song.  But  in  time,  judicial  tribunals 
were  instituted.  The  Amphyctionic  Councils  were  a  kind  of 
senate  for  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  assembling  twice  a  year,  in 
the  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Thermopylae. 
The  deputies,  two  from  each  city,  settled  differences  between 
the  confederated  towns,  and  had  the  right  to  levy  troojts  to 
enforce  their  decisions.  The  great  orator,  iEscliines,  has 
given  to  us  the  form  of  the  oath  which  the  Amphyctionic 
deputies  took  before  they  entered  on  their  duties  :  “  I  swear 
never  to  destroy  any  of  the  cities  which  enjoy  the  Amphyc¬ 
tionic  privileges ;  I  will  never  turn  from  them  the  running 
waters,  either  in  time  of  war  or  in  days  of  peace.  If  any 
people  should  commit  such  crimes,  I  promise  to  wage  war 
on  them,  to  raze  their  towns,  and  to  treat  them  as  enemies 
in  every  way.  Furthermore,  if  there  shall  be  found  any  man 
impious  enough  to  rob  the  Delphic  Temple  of  Apollo  of  its 
riches,  or  to  aid  another  in  such  robbery  even  by  counsel,  I 
shall  employ  all  my  strength — my  feet,  hands,  and  voice — in 
procuring  vengeance  for  the  sacrilege.’’  Then  follow  male¬ 
dictions  on  such  Amphyctionics  as  would  violate  their  oath  , 
“  Let  them  suffer  the  ire  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  !  ” 
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Chapter  II. 

HISTORIC  TIMES  OP  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

(About  1100-504  B.  C.  ) 

1.  History  op  Sparta. 

§  1.  The  Dorian  Invasion. 

By  the  marriage  of  Helen  to  Menelans,  the  kingdom  of 
Laconia  was  transferred  to  the  Pelopides  ;  and  when  these 
were  dethroned  by  the  Heraclides,  the  sceptre  fell  to  Eury- 
stlienes  andProcles,  sons  of  Aristodemus.  Por  nine  centuries 
the  Proclides  and  the  iEegides  (  descendants  of  iEegis,  son  of 
Eurysthenes  )  retained  the  crown.  The  first  Heraclides,  the 
brothers  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphon,  had  been 
aided  in  establishing  their  sway  by  the  Dorians,  a  tribe 
expelled  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly  by  Illyrian  invaders. 
These  Dorians  drove  away  most  of  the  original  Achaians, 
and  reduced  the  remaining  ones  to  slavery.  Among  these 
latter  unfortunates  were  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  who  had 
resisted  the  intruders  with  peculiar  obstinacy,  and  who  were 
therefore  treated  with  exceptional  severity.  From  the  date 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  the  name  of  Laconia  disappeared, 
aud  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three  classes.  I.  The 
privileged  and  ruling  Dorians  assumed  the  name  of  Spartiates 
or  Spartans ;  and  with  them  alone  the  historian  of  this 
region  deals,  although  sometimes  the  olden  name  of  Lacede¬ 
monians  will  be  applied  to  them.  II.  The  Lacedemonians 
properly  so-called,  who  had  resisted  either  weakly  or  not  at 
all,  were  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  their  lands  on  terms  of 
vassalage  to  the  Spartans.  III.  Lowest  in  the  social  scale 
were  the  Helots,  who  had  not  even  the  rights  of  mere  man¬ 
hood.  They  who  accord  too  facile  credence  to  the  praises 
bestowed  on  Sparta  by  both  ancient  and  modern  Pagan 
writers,  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  this  condition  of  "the 
masses  in  the  model  state  of  Pagan  antiquity.  At  the  time 
of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the  Spartans  numbered  only 
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40,000 ;  wliereas  the  Lacedemonians  or  half-slaves  were 
150,000,  and  the  Helots,  really  the  once  noblest  of  all,  but 
•then  utterly  enslaved,  were  200,000.  When  the  Helots 
became  too  numerous,  as  frequently  happened,  the  Spartan 
youth  were  allowed  to  hunt  them  in  the  same  fashion  as  that 
used  toward  the  beasts  of  the  jungle. 

§  2.  Laws  of  Lycurgus. 

On  the  death  of  Polydectes,  a  descendant  of  Procles,  about 
the  year  825  B.  C.,  the  throne  of  Sparta  belonged  to  Cliari- 
laus,  a  child.  As  his  uncle  and  guardian,  Lycurgus  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  but  being  suspected  of  designs  on 
the  crown,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  visited  Crete, 
where  he  studied  the  legislation  which  had  been  established, 
six  centuries  previously,  by  that  Minos  whose  justice  was  so 
sublime,  that  when  he  died,  the  gods  made  him  supreme 
arbiter  in  Hades.  He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  he  was 
initiated  into  many  sacred  mysteries.  Having  returned  to 
Sparta,  he  was  proclaimed  the  wisest  of  mortals  by  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  codify  the 
customs  of  the  Dorians,  and  to  prepare  such  additional 
observances  as  he  might  deem  beneficial  to  the  state.  The 
Lycurgan  laws  were  both  political  and  social.  The  Spartan 
constitution  remained  monarchical  ;  but  there  were  to  be  two 
hereditary  kings,  who  were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  liigh- 
priests  of  Jupiter,  to  command  the  army,  and  to  preside  over 
the  Senate. '  This  latter  body  was  to  consist  of  twenty-eight 
members  besides  the  kings  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
monarchs,  all  were  to  be  at  least  sixty  years  old.  Elected 
for  life  in  an  assembly  of  the  Spartans,  who  alone  had  any 
political  power,  these  senators  exercised,  conjointly  with  the 
kings,  all  the  civil  functions  of  the  realm.  The  social  laws 
of  Lycurgus  alltejidedto  promote  simplicity  of  habits,  a  love 
of  country,  and  above  all,  the  production  and  preservation  of 
a  race  of  warriors.  Unlike  the  legislation  of  Moses,  which 
was  far  older  than  the  Lycurgan,  the  new  system  of  Sparta 
imposed  much  that  was  contrary  to  nature  ;  and  it  sacrificed 
every  domestic  affection  to  the  despotism  of  the  State,  while 
it  relied  on  force  alone  for  the  actuation  of  its  precepts.  In 
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order  to  give  vigorous  bodily  frames  to  tlie  servants  of  the' 
State,  the  Spartan  system  neglected  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens.  It  preserved  Spartan  independence  ;  bu|  it  made’ 
the  Spartan  name  synonymous  with  oppression.  It  gave  to 
the  Spartan  woman  masculine  ideas  and  masculine  muscles  ; 
but  it  destroyed  her  sense  of  modesty.  It  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  female  prostitution,  and  even  prohibited  marriage  to  a 
man  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  it  openly  encouraged 
Sodomitic  lust  in  youth,  and  allowed  three  or  four  brothers 
to  have  one  wife  in  common.  In  order  to  strike  a  blow  at 
gluttony,  Lycurgus  instituted  the  custom  of  public  meals, 
obligatory  even  on  the  monarchs  ;  and  frugality  was  so  well 
practiced  at  these  repasts,  that  the  famous  “  black  broth  ” 
was  the  principal  dish.  From  the  moment  of  a  child’s  birth 
it  belonged  to  the  State  ;  parents,  as  such,  had  few  rights  ; 
the  family,  as  we  know  it,  did  not  exist.  The  newly-born 
babe  was  examined  by  officers  of  the  State ;  and  according  as 
they  deemed  it  vigorous  and  well  formed  or  the  contrary, 
it  was  either  jjermitted  to  live  or  thrown  into  a  pit  destined 
for  such  unfortunates.  When  the  child  had  attained  its 
seventh  year,  it  was  taken  from  its  parents,  and  placed  in  the 
national  training  establishment,  where  his  “  education  ”  was 
a  mere  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  obedience.  One  admira¬ 
ble  thing  the  child  certainly  did  learn  ;  namely,  the  duty  of 
being  respectful  to  his  elders.  Another  thing  inculcated,  by 
no  means  utterly  foolish,  was  the  avoidance  of  verbosity  ;  and 
so  far  did  the  mature  Spartan  carry  carefulness  in  this 
respect,  that  even  in  our  day  an  extreme  conciseness  of  speech 
is  termed  “Laconic,”  or  worthy  of  Laconia.  The  reader 
Avill  readily  perceive  many  praiseworthy  features  in  the 
political  and  social  system  of  Sparta.  Biit  one  is  astonished 
when  he  finds  certain  historians  so  saturated  with  Pagan 
predilections,  as  to  laud  unstintedly  the  murder  of  children, 
the  training  of  these  in  habits  of  theft,  the  contempt  of 
womanly  delicacy  and  purity,  the  violation  of  parental  rights, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  famous  Spartan  legislator. 

§  3.  Conquests  by  Sparta. 

The  severe  legislation  of  Lycurgus  freed  Sparta  from  the 
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intestine  discords  winch  had  been  her  bane;  and  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  further  the  Spartan  domination  over  the  entire 
Peloponnesus.  Messenia,  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  Dorians 
and  iEolians,  was  the  first  victim,  a  long  and  bloody  war 
lesulting  in  725  B.  C.  in  the  reduction  of  the  Messenians  to 
the  condition  of  the  Helots.  In  084  B.  C.  the  desperate 
Messenians  revolted,  but  with  the  aid  of  Corinth,  they  were 
completely,  crushed.  Many  of  them  now  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  they  founded  Messana,  now  Messina.  About  the  year 
650  B.  C.,  Arcadia  and  Argolis  submitted  to  Spartan  rule ; 
and  when  the  Persian  Wars  began,  Achaia  was  the  sole 
independent  state  in  the  Peloponnesus.  These  wars,  limited 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  therefore  more  or  less  civil  in  their 
nature,  wrought  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ;  but 
a  change  came  when  the  little  kingdom  began  to  compete 
with  Athens,  and  therefore  to  be  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
the  rest  of  Greece. 


II.  History  of  Athens. 

§  1.  Origin  of  Athens. 

The  probable  founder  of  the  Athenian  state  was  Theseus, 
who,  about  the  year  1300  B.  C.,  freed  the  land  from  robbers, 
and  redeemed  it  from  the  tribute  of  seven  boys  and  seven 
girls  who  were  sent  annually  to  Crete,  to  be  immolated  to 
the  Minotaur.  Probably  Theseus  united  the  previously 
independent  districts  of  Attica,  and  made  Athens  the  capital. 
We  hear  nothing  of  his  successors  until  Melanthus,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Nestor,  arrives  in  Attica  with  some  Messenian 
nobles,  and  aided  by  other  Ionians  whom  the  Acliaians  had 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  deposes  the  Thesean  dynasty. 
Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus,  reigned  about  the  year  1140 
B.  C.  ;  and  when  he  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Dorians,  the 
Athenians  desjiaired  of  ever  having  so  good  a  monarch,  and 
abolished  the  royal  form  of  government. 

§  2.  The  Arclions. 

The  new  ruler  was  styled  the  Arch  on  or  Commander ;  and 
it  appears  strange  that  the  authors  of  the  revolution  still 
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clung  to  the  hereditary  principle.  During  the  four  centur¬ 
ies  of  the  Archonate  for  life,  the  chief  was  always  taken  from 
the  family  of  Codrus,  the  last  king ;  and  when  the  decennial 
Archonate  was  introduced,  the  first  four  of  the  decennial 
rulers  were  members  of  that  family.  The  Arclion  had  eight 
ministers,  one  of  whom,  the  Polemarcli,  was  minister  of  war, 
and  commanded  the  army.  Another,  the  Basileus  or  king, 
was  high-priest  of  Jupiter.  The  six  others,  called  Tliesmo- 
thetes  or  legislators,  formed  a  >  species  of  council.  The 
power  of  the  Arclion  was  tempered,  in  political  matters,  by 
the  popular  Assembly  ;  in  criminal  causes,  by  the  Areo¬ 
pagus  ;  and  in  civil  affairs,  by  the  Prytanes,  a  kind  of  magis¬ 
trates.  During  the  Archonate  for  life,  1132-754  B.  C.,  the 
history  of  Athens  was  uneventful.  The  decennial  Archonate 
was  introduced  in  754,  and  the  annual  in  684  B.  C. 

§  3.  The  Draconian  Laws. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the  inferior  classes 
of  Athenians  had  already  become  ambitious  of  obtaining 
some  share  of  the  governmental  power.  They  easily  obtained 
leaders  ;  and  the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  joined  to  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  Codrus  to  turn  the  Archonate  into  a  veri¬ 
table  royalty,  furnished  occasions  for  open  agitation.  In  the 
year  624  B.  C.,  the  Arclion,  Draco,  was  required  to  compile 
a  code  of  laws  favorable  to  the  plebeians  ;  but  he  formally 
sanctioned  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  introduced  laws 
of  such  severity,  that  the  popular  irritation  was  augmented, 
and  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  legislative  cruelty. 

§  4.  The  Laws  of  Solon. 

The  famous  citadel  of  Athens,  the  Acropolis,  was  seized  by  a 
noble,  named  Cylon,  in  604  B.  C.  The  enterprising  man 
wished  to  establish  a  “  tyranny  ”  in  the  place  of  the  Archon¬ 
ate  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  “tyrant” 
was  then  applied  to  any  individual  who  set  up  a  one-man 
power  in  a  republican  or  oligarchical  State,  and  the  word 
.received  its  present  significance  only  when  many  of  the 
“  tyrants  ”  had  become  cruel  rulers.  Cylon  failed  in  his 
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•attempt ;  the  Arckpn  of  the  day,  Megacles,  having  massacred 
his  followers  who  had  sought  sanctuary  in  a  temple.  A 
fearful  plague  now  appeared  in  Athens,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  a  punishment  of  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Megacles. 
When  a  new  Archon,  the  afterward  celebrated  Solon,  entered 
into  office,  Megacles  was  exiled ;  and  then  the  pest  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  fact,  together  with  the  capture  of  Salamis 
by  Solon,  inspired  the  Athenians  with  so  much  confidence  in 
him,  that  they  besought  him  to  undertake  the  task  in  which 
Draco  had  failed.  As  a  result  of  Solon’s  labors,  all  heredi¬ 
tary  titles  to  privilege  or  office  were  abolished,  money  qual¬ 
ifications  taking  their  place.  Solon  divided  the  citizens  into 
four  classes.  I.  The  possessors  of  more  than  500  medimni 
(224  imperial  gallons)  of  revenue,  from  either  grain  or 
liquids.  II.  Those  who  had  300  medimni,  and  who  owned  a 
horse,  being  therefore  termed  “  cavaliers.”  III.  The  owners 
of  150  medimni  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  who,  because  of  the 
latter  qualification,  were  styled  Zeugites.  IV.  All  other 
citizens,  who  were  called  Thetes  or  Hirelings,  and  who  could 
hold  no  office,  although  they  formed  part  of  the  popular 
Assembly.  This  body  was  composed  of  all  citizens  Vho 
were  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  seen  two  years  of 
military  service.  It  met  once  in  every  six  days,  to  elect 
functionaries,  discuss  and  adopt  laws,  declare  peace  or  war, 
and  to  judge  in  cases  of  high  treason.  As  checks  to  this 
popular  Assembly,  a  new  Senate  and  Areopagus  were  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  Senate  consisted  of  400  members,  100  from  each 
class,  and  elected  annually  by  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  of  citizens.  It  had  charge  of  State  affairs,  and  drafted 
new  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  The  new  Areo¬ 
pagus  was  a  modification  of  the  old  one  ;  and  it  became  a 
supreme,  inviolable,  and  irresponsible  body.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  those  ex-Archons  who  had  worthily  filled  their 
office.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  Areopagus  could  always  restrain  the  democracy  within 
its  prescribed  limits  ;  for  the  fourth  class  was'  more  num¬ 
erous  than  the  others  combined.  A  sage  from  Scythia, 
Auacharsis,  told  Solon  that  his  vaunted  improvements 
allowed  the  wise  to  deliberate,  but  left  the  decision  to  fools. 
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Tlie  idea  of  Solon  was  to  make  the  people,  or  those  whom 
he  termed  such,  know  their  strength,  especially  their  equality 
with  the  patricians  in  matter  of  civil  rights.  His  lajvs  were 
generally  excellent ;  hut  he  was  so  pestered  by  suggestions 
for  improvement,  that  he  went  abroad  for  ten  years.  The 
modern  philosopliasters  who  wish  to  ignore  the  benefits 
entailed  on  society  by  the  influx  of  Christian  principles, 
eagerly  acclaim  the  Athens  of  Solon  as  the  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  ;  but  the  beneficent  effects  of  Solon’s 
institutions  affected  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people.  In 
the  day  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  all  Attica  could  show  only 
31,000  citizens  ;  more  than  400,000  of  the  people  were  slaves. 

§  5.  The  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 

Contemporary  with  Solon  were  six  presumedly  wise  men 
who  formed  with  him  a  Septemvirate  of  Wisdom  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  estimation.  These  were  Chilo  of  Sparta ;  Bias,  a  mag¬ 
istrate  in  Ionia  ;  Pittaclius,  dictator  of  Lesbos  ;  Cleobulus, 
tyrant  of  Lindos ;  Periander  of  Corinth ;  and  Thales  of 
Miletus,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  School  of  philosophy. 
Their  science  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  and  most  of  them 
are  now  chiefly  known  as  the  authors  of  certain  famous 
aphorisms.  Of  these  the  most  frequently  quoted  are  the 
Know  thyself  ”  of  Solon  ;  the  “  Nothing  in  excess  ”  of  Chilo  ; 
the  “  Seize  your  chance  ”  of  Pittachus  ;  and  the  “  Moderation 
is  a  good  thing  ”  of  Cleobulus.  The  reader  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  by  their  respective  ideas  of  good  government.  The  seven 
sages,  together  with  Anacliarsis  of  Scythia,  having  met  in  the 
palace  of  Periander,  entered  into  a  dispute  on  this  point. 
Solon  opined  that  the  best  government  was  that  which  re¬ 
garded  an  injury  to  one  citizen  as  an  offence  against  all.  Bias 
said  that  the  best  was  found  where  the  law  was  king.  Thales 
discerned  perfection  in  a  State  which  had  neither  too  many 
rich,  nor  too  many  poor.  Anacliarsis  gave  the  palm  to  that 
community  which  honored  virtue,  and  punished  vice.  Pitta¬ 
chus  esteemed  as  best  the  government  whose  offices  were 
held  by  the  worthiest  citizens.  Chilo  deemed  that  land  truly 
happy,  where  law,  not  orators,  had  influence.  Cleobulus 
wished  to  dwell  where  men  feared  blame  more  than  punish- 
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meiit.  Finally,  Periander  decided  that  the  more  truly 
aristocratic  a  government  is  that  is,  the  more  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  worthy  men,  the  better  it  is  for  the  people. 

§  6.  Pisistratus. 

The  laws  of  Solon  did  not  obviate  all  dissensions  between 
the  nobles  and  the  plebeians,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Then, 
as  ever,  the  discontented  among  the  inferior  classes  were 
ready  to  follow  any  leader  who  promised  to  better  their  con¬ 
dition.  Pisistratus,  a  relative  of  Solon,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  family  of  Codrus,  thrust  himself  forward  as  the  champion 
of  popular  rights  ;  and  when,  one  day  in  561  B.  C.,  he  showed 
himself  covered  with  self-inflicted  wounds,  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  work  of  the  noble  foes  of  popular  liberty,  he 
quickly  enlisted  a  multitude  of  vengeance-breathing  patriots 
for  an  attack  on  the  Acropolis.  Pisistratus  became  master 
■of  Athens,  despite  the  efforts  of  Solon,  who  soon  betook  him¬ 
self  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  559  B.  C.  The  new  ruler 
was  no  tyrant,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  ;  his  gentle¬ 
ness  of  disposition  procured  for  him  the  love  of  all  classes. 
By  favoring  industry,  encouraging  art,  beautifying  the 
capital,  and  fostering  literature,  he  did  much  for  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  his  countrymen.  His  popularity  was  evidenced  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Athenians  in  the  accession  of  his  sons, 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  when  he  died  in  528  B.  C.  But 
these  tyrants  were  not  so  gentle  as  Pisistratus ;  and  the 
nobles  fomented  the  popular  discontent,  hoping  to  regain 
their  pristine  ascendency.  As  a  result  of  one  conspiracy, 
Hipparchus  was  murdered ;  and  another  led  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  in  510  B.  C.  The  latter  fled  to  the  court 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  aided  the  Persians  in  their  war  on 
Greece  in  504  B.  C. 

§  7.  Democratic  Triumph  in  Athens. 

When  the  progeny  of  Pisistratus  had  been  expelled  from 
Athens,  the  nobles,  headed  by  Isagoras,  struggled  for  suprem¬ 
acy  with  the  popular  party,  led  by  Clistlienes.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  aided  the  nobles  ;  but  after  many  alternations  of  success 
=and  defeat,  the  democracy  triumphed.  The  constitution 
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introduced  by  Solon  was  now  modified ;  tlie  tribes  being 
increased  from  six  to  ten,  and  the  number  of  senators  being 
made  five  hundred,  fifty  chosen  annually  by  lot  from  each 
tribe.  The  presidency  of  the  Senate  no  longer  devolved  on 
the  Archon,  but  alternated  among  the  tribes,  until  each  had 
been  represented  in  the  chair.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  also  chosen  by  lot ;  and  a  limited  number  of 
foreigners  received  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  this 
democratic  government  which  introduced  that  terrible  engine 
of  oppression  known  as  “  ostracism,”  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  victim  was  written  on  the  shell  of  an  oyster, 
ostracon.  The  popular  Assembly  could  decree,  by  a  majority 
of  these  secret  votes,  banishment  for  ten  years  against  any 
citizen ;  and  frequently  the  most  illustrious  and  patriotic 
Athenians  were  thus  ostracised.  What  was  termed  the 
people  was  now  omnipotent  in  Athens  ;  and  whoever  aspired 
to  office  could  attain  it  only  by  greater  gifts  to  the  mob  than 
his  rival  could  afford,  or  by  artful  appeals  to  popular 
passion.  These  aspirants,  generally  the  stump  orators  of 
that  day,  came  to  be  known  as  “  demagogues  ”  ;  but  the  term 
was  not  so  opprobrious  as  it  is  in  our  ears.  .Discord  was  now 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Athens,  unless  when  the  republic  was 
attacked  from  without ;  then  common  danger  procured  union. 
Athens  was  saved  from  ruin  by  her  contests  with  aristocratic 
Sparta,  and  by  her  wars  against  the  Persians. 

III.  The  Minor  States  and  Colonies  of  Greece. 

§  1.  Arcadia. 

Famous  in  poetry  for  its  grazing  grounds  and  its  beauti¬ 
ful  river,  Alpheus,  which  had  been  a  favorite  stream  for 
Apollo,  the  little  Peloponnesian  state  of  Arcadia  claimed  an 
antiquity  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece.  It  was 
an  Arcadian  colony  that  settled  in  Zante  ;  and  from  that 
island  went  the  colony  which  founded  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
two  centuries  before  the  Trojan  War.  When  the  Dorians 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  this  beautiful  region  remained 
unscathed,  probably  because  it  was  more  protected  by  its 
mountains,  than  by  its  king,  Cvpselos.  When  Sparta  warred 
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against  the  Messenians,  the  Arcadians  sided  with  the  latter  ; 
and  when  their  king,  Aristocrates  II.,  betrayed  his  subjects, 
they  abolished  the  royal  dignity  in  their  land.  Then  were 
formed  as  many  states  as  there  were  cities,  among  which  the 
principal  were  Tegea  and  Mantinea ;  and  they  were  in 
constant  conflict,  never  dreaming  of  such  a  thing  as  con¬ 
federation. 


§  2.  Argos. 

The  honor  of  being  the  oldest  kingdom  in  Greece  was  dis¬ 
puted  with  ikrcadia  by  Argos ;  both  asserting  that  they  were 
founded  by  the  fabulous  Inachus.  A  descendant  of  this 
personage,  Perseus,  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigned  many 
years  in  Argos ;  but  during  the  Dorian  invasion,  the  state 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Temenus,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
royal  dignity  was  abolished. 

§  3.  Corinth. 

The  city  of  Corinth  commanded  the  road  from  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  Attica  ;  for  it  was  placed  strategically  on  the  narrow 
Isthmus,  with  one  port  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  another  on 
the  iEgean.  In  596  B.  C.,  Periander  tried  to  cut  through 
this  band  of  land;  and  afterward  the  futile  endeavors  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
gave  origin  to  the  proverb,  indicative  of  an  attempt  at  the 
impossible:  “To  cut  the  Isthmus.”  At, a  very  early  date 
Corinth  became  noted  for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
thousands  of  loose  women.  The  most  celebraied  of  Corin¬ 
thian  monarchs  were  Cypseius,  abt.  657  B.  C.,  who  abolished 
slavery  in  his  dominions,  and  would  have  proclaimed  a 
republic,  had  he  not  feared  that  his  peojile  would  kill 
him,  if  he  lost  his  power ;  Periander  die  Sage,  abt.  625  B.  C., 
who  was  at  first  a  gentle  ruler,  but  rendered  cruel  by  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and  Psammeticus,  under  whom  the  republic  was 
established,  abt.  the  year  600  B.  C.  Corinth  had  several 
valuable  colonies  :  Corcyra,  now  Corfu  ;  Epidaurus,  with  its 
rich  temple  of  Esculapius  ;  the  great  Syracuse  and  Potidsea. 
In  order  to  retain  these  colonies  in  subjection,  Corinth  main¬ 
tained  extensive  naval  armaments,  and  in  644  B.  C.,  she  fought 
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the  first  great  naval  battle  of  the  Greeks  against  her  rebels 
of  Corcyra.  That  the  Corinthians  were  a  people  of  delicate 
and  exquisite  artistic  taste,  is  triumphantly  evinced  by  their 
invention  and  propagation  of  the  beautiful  Corinthian  order 
of  architecture. 

§  4.  Achaia. 

The  land  termed  Achaia,  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  was  possessed  by  the  Ionians  until  the 
Achaeans,  expelled  by  the  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Laconia, 
established  themselves  there  under  the  leadership  of  Tisa- 
menes,  son  of  Orestes.  The  Tisamenian  dynasty  continued 
to  reign,  until  the  cruelties  of  Ghiges  resulted  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  twelve  little  republics,  united  in  a  confederation 
styled  the  Achaean  League,  which  afterward  included  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Athens. 

§  5.  Elis. 

The  lovely  Elis,  laved  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  enjoyed  so  soft 
a  climate,  that  for  centuries  its  inhabitants  preferred  to  dwell 
in  the  open  fields.  Not  until  447  B.  C.,  was  the  city  of  Elis 
built ;  and  during  the  three  following  generations,  there  were 
many  prominent  families  who  had  never  left  their  country 
homes  to  look  at  it.  The  first  inhabitants  were  called  Epei ; 
and  among  their  kings  whom  the  poets  mention,  were 
Endymion,  Epeus,  and  Augeas.  The  iEtolians,  companions 
of  the  Dorians,  intermarried  with  this  primitive  people. 
Elis  was  regarded  by  all  Greece  as  a  sacred  land,  because  of 
the  Olympian  Games  here  instituted  by  Lycurgus  in  honor 
of  Jupiter  ;  but  nevertheless,  in  order  to  uphold  its  pre¬ 
eminence,  it  was  forced  to  sustain  bitter  wars  with  the 
Arcadians.  About  the  year  780  B.  C.,  theElidians  abolished 
-royalty. 

§  6.  Megaris. 

The  people  of  Megaris,  a  land  connecting  x4_ttica  with  the 
Peloponnesus,  probably  received  their  civilization  from 
Egypt  through  their  first  kings,  who  were  of  Cecropian  stock. 
Having  killed  their  last  monarch,  they  instituted  an  elective 
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but  irremovable  magistracy.  After  the  Dorian  invasion,  the 
Corinthians  occupied  Megaris,  and  thereafter  fought  many 
wars  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  rule  ;  but  the  Megarians 
-could  not  be  subdued. 

§  7.  Colonies  in  Italy  or  Magna  Grcecia. 

Small  indeed  would  have  been  the  influence  of  Greece  in 
the  matter  of  civilization,  if  her  sons  had  remained  within  her 
boundaries.  But  Divine  Providence  had  assigned  a  great 
mission  to  Greece  ;  and  from  her  bosom  went  out  colonies 
in  every  direction,  which  were  to  diffuse  civil  culture  and 
to  be  the  real  foundation  of  the  great  Greek  Empire.  From 
her  colonies  Greece  derived  all  her  most  illustrious  men. 
Halicarnassus  gave  Herodotus  to  her.  Cos  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Hippocrates  and  of  Apelles.  Homer  came  from 
Ionia  ;  Thales  from  Miletus  ;  Pythagoras  from  Samos  ;  Xeno¬ 
phon  from  Colophon  ;  Anacreon  from  Teos  ;  Anaxagoras 
from  Clazemense.  In  her  colonies  were  invented  two  of  her 
grand  architectural  orders,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic.  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophy  was  born  in  Ionia.  In  fine,  the  Greek 
colonies  were  the  channels  through  which  the  civilization 
of  the  mother  country  and  their  own  acquirements,  together 
with  the  science  of  Africa  and  Asia,  were  to  be  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Southern  Italy  or  Greater  Greece  re¬ 
ceived  seven  very  important  colonies.  I.  Cumae,  founded  by 
Chalcydians  from  the  island  of  Euboea,  about  1100  B.  C.,  in 
its  turn  established  the  city  of  Neapolis,  now  Naples  ;  and  also 
Messana,  now  Messina,  in  Sicily.  Cumae  was  the  residence 
of  the  famous  Sybyl  whose  books  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Borne.  II.  Tarentum,  originally  a  Cretan 
offshoot,  was  developed  in  707  B.  C.  by  some  Lacedemon¬ 
ians,  and  was  a  powerful  state  until  272  B.  C.,  when  it  was 
subjugated  by  Borne.  III.  Sybaris,  founded  by  the  Cretans 
after  the  Trojan  War,  was  reinforced  by  an  Achaean  colony 
in  720,  and  became  the  capital  of  a  confederacy  of  twenty-five 
cities,  which  could  put  100,000  men  into  the  field.  The  lux¬ 
urious  habits  of  the  Sybarites  have  given  an  expressive 
adjective  to  modern  languages.  Their  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Cretans  in  510  B.  C.  IV.  Crotona,  now  Cortona,  was 
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founded  by  Acliseans  in  735  B.  C.,  and  its  people  were  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Sybarites,  being  remarkable  for  activity, 
and,  allowance  being  made  for  their  Paganism,  forpnorality. 
No  athletes  in  Greece  could  excel  those  of  Crotona  ;  the 
famous  Milo,  the  “  strong  man  ”  of  antiquity,  was  a  Crotonese. 
Y.  Locris,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ajax,  was  developed 
byLocrians  of  Greece  about  the  year  733  B.  C.,  and  received 
its  constitution  from  the  philosopher,  Zeleucus.  This  au¬ 
thor  declared  that  God  was  the  Author  of  law  and  order 
and  that  He  was  pleased  by  virtuous  acts,  but  not  by  the 
sacrifices  of  the  wicked.  Some  of  the  laws  of  Zeleucus  were 
admirable  ;  but  he  was  prone  to  severity.  Thus,  he  decreed 
that  if  a  sick  person  drank  wine  without  the  order  of  a  phy¬ 
sician,  he  should  be  put  to  death.  YI.  Elea,  founded  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  enlarged  by  some  Phocians  in  541  B. 
C.,  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
YII.  Rliegium,  now  Reggio,  founded  by  Messenians  in  725 
B.  C.,  was  at  first  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  then  by  an 
oligarchy,  and  finally  by  an  aristocratic  constitution  drafted 
by  the  philosopher,  Charondas. 

,  §  8.  Colonies  in  Sicily. 

In  very  early  times  the  island  of  Sicily  was  peopled  by 
Iberian  and  Pelasgic  tribes  called  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  ;  but 
Phoenician  colonists  soon  found  their  way  to  so  promising 
a  home.  During  the  eighth  century  B.  C.,  Hellenes  began 
settlements  which  quickly  dominated  over  the  entire  island. 
Naxos  and  Leontium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  were  found  in  735 
by  Chalcydians  from  Euboea  ;  and  in  734  Corinthians  began 
to  build  the  great  city  of  Syracuse,  which  was  to  be  the 
Sicilian  metropolis,  and  to  contain  1.200,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  following  century  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti, 
were  founded.  Nearly  the  entire  history  of  the  Greek  col¬ 
onies  in  Sicily  is  contained  in  that  of  Syracuse.  Before  this 
city  obtained  its  predominance,  most  of  the  others  had  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  rule  of  “  tyrants,”  simply  that  they  might 
avoid  the  excesses  of  the  democracy.  Some  of  these  rulers 
were  model  governors  ;  for  instance,  Gelon  of  Gela,  who  was 
the  creator  of  Syracusan  grandeur.  But  many  of  the  tyrants. 
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were  worthy  of  tlieir  title  in  the  modern  significance  of  the 
term  ;  for  example,  Plialaris,  the  inventor  of  the  hollow 
brazen  bull,  in  which  he  baked  his  victims  over  a  slow  fire. 

§  9.  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor. 

.ZEolians,  Dorians,  and  Ionians  established  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  first  soon  had  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities, 
all  of  which  were  generally  in  a  condition  of  anarchy ;  but 
this  evil  was  remedied,  in  time,  by  dictatorships.  The  Dorian 
colonies  were  on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  Ionian  settlements  formed  a  very  powerful  union  of 
twelve  cities,  the  most  important  of  which,  Miletus,  rivalled 
Tyre  and  Carthage  during  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth 
centuries  B.  C. ,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  capital  for  all 
Hellenic  Asia  Minor.  All  of  these  Grecian  colonies  were 
forced,  in  time,  to  become  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  ; 
and  the  fall  of  Croesus  subjected  them  to  Persian  sway.  In 
504  B.  C.,  Ai'istagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  endeavored  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the 
Persian  Wars. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

(  501—449  B.  C.  ) 

I.  The  First  Persian  War. — Darius. 

§  1.  Causes  of  the  War. 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  a  common  danger  united 
the  many  little  states  of  Greece.  In  order  to  obtain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  momentous  events  of  the  Greco-Persian  contest, 
we  must  perforce  rely  upon  Herodotus,  the  great  Greek  his¬ 
torian,  for  all  facts  which  antedate  the  battle  of  Platsea,  fought 
in  479  B.  C.  No  contemporary  writers  will  aid  us  in  any 
investigation  of  events  which  happened  between  that  time  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  451 ;  but  the  defect 
will  be  partly  supplied  by  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  have  reached  us,  and  Thucydides  will  serve  to  correct 
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the  many  chronological  errors  into  .  which  Diodorus  falls. 
When  Cyrus  menaced  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Spar¬ 
tans  threatened  to  aid  their  fellow  Hellenes  ;  whereupon  Cyrus 
told  them  that  he  would  soon  give  Europe  so  much  to  think 
about,  that  it  would  be  very  glad  to  allow  Asia  to  manage  its 
own  affairs.  Death  prevented  the  Persian  conqueror  from 
prosecuting  his  designs  against  the  independence  of  Greece  ; 
but  Darius  Hystaspes  subjugated  the  Ionians,  and  constituted 
in  each  city  one  of  its  prominent  citizens  as  a  Persian  satrap. 
Then,  since  Atossa,  one  of  his  wives,  greatly  desired  to  have 
some  Athenian  and  Spartan  slaves,  Darius  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  continental  Greece.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  two  recreant  Greeks  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his 
court.  Demarates,  king  of  Sparta,  had  been  expelled  by 
Cleomenes,  his  colleague  ;  and  Hippias,  the  last  of  the  Pisis- 
tridse,  yearned  to  recover  his  crown.  All  was  ready  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Greece,  when  the  Persians  learned  that  Aristagoras, 
governor  of  Miletus,  had  induced  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  to  revolt ;  and  that,  while  Sparta  had  feared  to  aid 
Aristagoras  against  so  mighty  a  foe  as  Darius,  the  Athenians 
had  already  sent  twenty  ships  of  war  to  help  the  rebels.  It 
did  not  cost  the  Persians  much  exertion  to  crush  the  Ionians, 
although  the  Athenians  landed  in  Lydia,  and  burned  Sardis. 
The  gold  of  Persia  caused  Ionian  patriotism  to  weaken,  and 
the  disgusted  Athenians  sailed  for  home.  The  burning  of 
Sardis  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Darius ;  and  he  ordered  one  of 
his  chamberlains  to  cry  in  his  ear,  every  morning  :  “  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Athenians  !  ”  Hippias  continually  represented  Greece 
as  a  facile  prey;  and  in  491  B.  C.,  Darius  despatched  a 
powerful  force,  under  his  son-in-law,  Mardonius,  into  Thrace. 
This  first  expedition  failed  ignominiously  ;  for  the  Thracians 
almost  exterminated  the  hostile  army,  while  a  tempest 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  300  Persian  ships. 

§  2.  The  Battle  of  Marathon. 

A  second  attempt  was  soon  made,  600  vessels  carrying  120, 
000  men  to  Attica.  Heralds  were  sent  in  advance,  with  the 
demand  then  usual  in  such  cases,  for  earth  and  water  in  sign 
of  submission ;  but  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  envoys  were 
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thrown  into  wells,  that  they  might  find  there  the  desired 
tokens.  When  Darius  heard  of  this  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  he  ordered  his  commanders  to  reduce  Athens  to 
ashes,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  in  chains  before  him.  By 
the  advice  of  Hippias,  the  Persians  sacked  the  Eubcean  city 
of  Eretria,  separated  from  Athens  by  a  canal ;  and  then  he 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Susiana,  where  their  descen¬ 
dants  were  found,  six  centuries  afterward,  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana.  Athens  was  now  in  fearful  straits,  for  although 
Sparta  had  promised  assistance,  it  could  not  be  expedited 
until  the  full  moon  presaged  good  fortune.  Platsea  sent  1,000 
men  ;  but  every  other  state  in  Greece  was  afraid  to  move- 
However,  there  were  brave  hearts  in  Athens  ;  Miltiades  had 
already  seen  service  against  the  Persians,  and  their  numbers 
did  not  frighten  him.  Aristides,  whose  probity  had  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  “  the  just  ” ;  and  Themistocles,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  politician,  but  a  gallant  warrior  ;  bade  the  heroic 
city  rely  upon  itself.  With  only  11,000  men  the  Athenians 
gave  battle  to  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  were  victorious. 
Justinus  and  Suidas  put  the  Persian  loss  at  200,000 ;  but 
that  number  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  army  which  landed 
-in  Attica.  Herodotus  says  that  6,400  Persians  were  killed. 
Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  had  sworn  to  sacrifice 
to  Diana  as  many  goats  as  the  enemy  would  leave  corpses  on 
the  field  of  their  defeat ;  but  that  having  found  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  fulfil  their  vow,  they  compromised  on  500  a  year.  So 
sure  of  victory  had  been  the  Persians,  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  a  piece  of  fine  marble  to  serve  as  a  monument  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  event ;  but  it  was  now  turned  over  to  Phydias, 
with  the  order  to  make  it  into  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  the  goddess 
of  vengeance.  When  Miltiades  asked  the  Athenian  Assembly 
to  decree  to  him  an  olive  crown,  in  reward  of  his  valor  and 
generalship  at  Marathon,  he  received  the  reply:  “When 
thou  alone  conquerest,  thou  alone  slialt  be  rewarded.  Truly 
a  neat  answer ;  but  Miltiades  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
die  in  prison,  merely  because  he  could  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  armament,  with  which  he  had  failed  to  punish  Paros 
for  her  neglect  of  the  endangered  mother-city,  nor  should  his 
son,  Cimon,  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  debt. 
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§  3.  The  Ostracism  of  Aristides. 

vEschylus,  the  dramatic  poet,  himself  a  hero  of  Marathon, 
was  once  reciting  to  a  large  Athenian  audience  one  of  his 
tragedies  which  contained  this  passage :  “  He  desires  to  be 
perfect,  rather  than  to  appear  so.”  Every  eye  was  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  on  Aristides.  Unlike  his  rival,  Themistocles 
thought  more  of  appearing  virtuous,  than  of  being  such;  and 
Aristides  feared  that  he  harbored  designs  against  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  honest  man  was  no  match  for  the  unscrupulous  one ; 
and  the  mob  began  to  whisper  that  Aristides  was  plotting  for 
supreme  dominion.  He  was  ordered  to  submit  to  the  test 
of  ostracization ;  and  while  the  voters  were  preparing  their 
oyster-shells,  he  was  approached  by  a  man  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  urged  to  vote  against  the  accused.  When  he  asked 
the  lobbyist  whether  Aristides  had  done  any  harm,  the  reply 
was  :  “  No  ;  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  men  style  him  ‘  the 

just  man.’  ”  The  majority  condemned  Aristides  ;  and  he  went 
into  exile,  praying  that  his  country  would  never  again  need 
his  help. 

H.  The  Second  Persian  War.— Xerxes. 

§  1.  Accession  of  Xerxes. 

Darius  would  have  endeavored  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  his  defeat  at  Marathon,  had  not  an  Egyptian  rebellion 
demanded  all  his  attention;  and  before  this  was  quelled, 
death  overtook  him  in  485  B.  C.  Xerxes,  although  not  his 
eldest  son,  was  the  designated  heir  of  Darius  ;  for  he  had 
been  born  of  the  monarch’s  favorite  wife,  Atossa,  a  daughter 
of  Cyrus.  The  first  step  taken  by  Xelxes  after  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  Egyptians,  was  to  prepare  a  formidable  arma¬ 
ment  for  the  punishment  of  Athens.  This  army,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  composed  of  1,700,000  foot  and  400,000 
cavalry  ;  and  if  we  count  the  sailors,  drivers,  artisans,  women, 
and  slaves,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  combatants,  over 
five  millions  of  his  subjects  followed  Xerxes  to  the  hoped-for 
conquest  of  Greece.  The  soldiers  were  recruited  from  among 
fifty-six  peoples  ;  and  each  nationality  had  its  peculiar  arms, 
dress,  and  standards.  There  were  Indians  clothed  in  cotton, 
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Ethiopians  in  lion-skins,  Negroes  in  their  natural  blackness. 
There  were  wild  hordes  of  Mongols,  Arabs  on  camels,  Lyd¬ 
ians  in  their  chariots,  Medes  and  Bactrians  resplendent  in 
silk  and  gold,  Phoenician  sailors,  and  numerous  Asiatic 
Greeks.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  reflected 
that  not  one  of  his  host  would  be  alive,  after  a  hundred  years. 
Looking  with  pride  on  the  grand  review,  he  asked  the  Spar¬ 
tan  king,  Demarates,  whether  the  Greeks  would  await  the 
onset  of  such  an  army  ;  and  the  wretched  man  could  not  avoid 
the  remark  that  the  Spartans  among  them  would  not  quail. 

§  2.  Thermopylae. 

When  the  ostracization  of  Aristides  had  made  Tliemis- 
tocles  master  of  Athens,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  in¬ 
triguer  bent  all  his  energies  to  prepare  his  country  for  the 
coming  storm.  He  insisted  on  the  employment  of  every 
available  revenue  of  the  state,  especially  that  from  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium,  in  the  construction  of  a  fleet.  He  knew 
that  Athens  could  expect  little  assistance  from  the  Greeks  of 
Magna  Graec-ia  and  Sicily;  for  Xerxes  had  effected  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  troops  and  fleets  gave 
constant  occupation  to  the  colonists.  However,  he  secured 
the  friendship  of  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  and  would  have 
given  to  that  able  general  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  if  he  could  have  left  Sicily.  Tliemistocles  also  ce¬ 
mented  an  alliance  with  Sparta  ;  and  when  Xerxes  penetrated 
into  the  north  of  Greece,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  lie  was 
resisted  only  by  Athens,  Platiea,  and  Tliespies,  he  was  as¬ 
tounded  on  hearing  that  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  with  only 
4,000  men,  was  about  to  dispute  his  advance  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae.  When  Xerxes  arrived  near  Thermopylae,  he 
tried  to  seduce  Leonidas  by  alternate  threats  and  promises  ; 
and  when  he  finally  summoned  the  Spartan  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  was  told  to  come  and  take  them.  The  event  proved 
that  the  Persians  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  force  the 
defile  ;  but  a  Greek  deserter  informed  Xerxes  concerning  an 
unguarded  path  whereby  he  might  gain  a  height  which  com¬ 
manded  the  camp  of  Leonidas.  The  treachery  succeeded  ; 
and  when  the  Spartan  monarch  realized  that  all  hope  of 
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repelling  the  enemy  had  vanished,  he  decided  that  his  duty 
called  upon  him  to  perish  while  killing  as  many  of  the  foe  as 
possible.  Therefore  he  dismissed  all  of  his  followers  who 
wished  to  retreat ;  and  with  300  Spartans,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  the  more  heroic  of  the  other  Greeks,  he 
ptppared,  as  he  told  his  comrades,  “to  sup  with  Pluto.”  In 
the  dead  of  night,  the  devoted  band  assailed  the  Persian 
camp,  and  cut  their  way  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  Nearly  all 
the  attendant  courtiers  were  slaughtered ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  Greek  historians,  20,000  Persians  had  perished, 
before  the  patriots  were  exterminated. 

§  3.  Naval  Battle  of  Salami.s. 

Xerxes  now  devastated  Phocis,  and  then  marched  on 
Athens,  the  defenders  of  which  had  retired  into  the  citadel, 
having  resolved  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Numbers  told, 
and  Athens  was  given  to  the  flames  ;  but  before  the  final 
catastrojjhe,  Tliemistocles  had  placed  all  the  able-bodied 
males  on  the  Greek  ships,  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  having  de¬ 
clared  that  Athens  would  be  saved  by  its  wooden  walls.  The 
women,  infirm,  and  children  had  already  fled  to  Salamis  and 
vEgina.  The  Greek  fleet  now  rendezvoused  at  the  Bay  of 
Salamis,  those  waters  being  regarded  as  furnishing  good 
chances  of  success  to  the  380  vessels,  if  attacked  by  the  1,207 
ships  of  the  Persians.  This  attack  was  earnestly  desired  by 
the  Greeks  ;  and  they  tempted  Xerxes  to  make  it  by  sending 
into  his  camp  feigned  deserters,  who  informed  him  that  dis¬ 
sensions  were  about  to  cause  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  destroy  it,  if  it  were  once 
divided  into  predatory  flotillas.  The  Persian  resolved  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  on  Oct.  19,  480  B.  C.,  bavin" 
ordered  his  fleet  to  set  on,  he  ascended  to  an  elevated  throne 
on  the  shore,  to  enjoy  the  sight ;  but  he  soon  witnessed  a 
most  humiliating  spectacle.  His  Ionian  allies  took  to  flight ; 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  such  of  the  Persian  vessels 
as  were  able  to  evade  the  boarding  parties  of  the  Greeks. 
The  sole  instance  of  real  naval  ability  and  persistent  courage 
on  the  Persian  side  was  exhibited  by  Artemisia,  the  Hell¬ 
enic  queen  of  Caria,  whose  conduct  caused  Xerxes  to  say 
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that  his  men  had  fought  like  women,  and  his  women  like 
men.  The  reader  must  not  confound  this  Artemisia  with 
another  Carian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  queen  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  and  who  gave  the  word  “mausoleum”  to  modern 
languages,  in  remembrance  of  the  magnificent  tomb  which 
she  erected  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  in  379 
B.  G.  After  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  disheartened  Xerxes 
departed  for  Persia,  leaving  the  future  conduct  of  the  war  to 
Mardonius,  with  whom  he  left  300,000  of  his  best  troops. 
Justice  requires  that  we  mention  an  act  of  heroism  on  the 
part  of  certain  fellow  fugitives  of  Xerxes,  which  the  Greeks 
would  have  lauded  extravagantly,  had  their  side  been  honored 
by  its  exhibition.  As  the  royal  galley,  overcrowded  with 
courtiers,  was  crossing  the  Hellespont,  a  tempest  arose,  and 
the  pilot  declared  that  only  a  lightening  of  the  vessel  would 
prevent  its  sinking.  Immediately  several  of  the  royal  retinue 
respectfully  prostrated  themselves  before  their  monarch,  and 
then  leaped  into  the  waves. 

§  4.  Battles  of  Platcea  and  Mycale. 

Among  those  who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  at 
Salamis  was  Aristides,  who,  despite  his  ostracization,  had 
returned  from  exile  to  fight  for  his  country.  The  Athenians 
were  sufficiently  grateful  to  rescind  the  unjust  decree,  and  to 
confer  on  the  hero  the  command  of  their  contingent  in  the 
army  now  placed  under  the  orders  of  Pausanias,  king  of 
Sparta.  This  force  was  composed  of  5,000  Spartans,  2,000 
Lacedemonians,  35,000  of  the  despised  Helots,  and  enough 
of  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  to  swell  the  total  to  100,000 
men.  Mardonius  attacked  this  army  on  Sept.  22,  479  B.  C., 
at  Platsea  in  Boeotia  ;  and  he  perished,  with  five-sixths  of  his 
soldiers.  While  the  battle  of  Plahea  was  raging,  a  naval 
encounter  took  place,  off  the  promontory  of  Mycale  in  Asia 
Minor,  between  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  Persian  arma¬ 
ment  and  a  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  Leotychides,  the 
colleague  of  Pausanias.  The  Greeks  conquered,  disem¬ 
barked,  and  completely  routed  another  force  of  100,000 
Persians  who  were  intrenched  behind  the  promontory.  The 
battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  deprived  the  Persians,  at  least 
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for  a  time,  of  all  taste  for  crossing  sworcls  with  the  Greeks. 
The  former  had  fought,  in  obedience  to  their  monarch  ,  the 
latter  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  lapxl.  The  numbers  of 
the  Persians  were  of  no  avail  ;  as  Seneca  observed,  “Xerxes 
discovered  that  an  army  is  not  formed  by  a  mere  crowd. 
And  as  Justinus  remarked,  the  great  reason  for  the  Persian 
defeat  was  that  their  immense  multitude  had  no  capable 
leader. 

§  5.  Contrary  Policies  of  Aristides  and  Themis tocles. 

No  sooner  had  the  fear  of  a  common  enemy  been  removed, 
than  intestine  discord  became  again  the  bane  of  Greece. 
The  Athenians  were  about  to  rebuild  their  city  ;  and  they 
wished  to  fortify  it  strongly.  But  the  Spartans  insisted 
that  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  predominated, 
there  should  be  no  fortified  place ;  and  as  a  reason  for  this 
evident  selfishness,  they  contended  that  such  strong  places 
might  become  comfortable  nests  for  the  barbarians,  as  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  term  all  foreigners.  Tliemistocles 
temporized,  but  meanwhile  he  hurried  the  walls  to  comple¬ 
tion.  In  the  full  Pagan  sense  of  the  term,  this  leader  was  a 
patriot.  One  day  he  proposed  that  the  Athenians  should 
burn  the  entire  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  that  their  own  mari¬ 
time  supremacy  might  not  be  disputed.  The  project  was 
discussed  in  the  Assembly,  but  Aristides  so  strongly  de¬ 
nounced  its  perfidiousness,  that  it  was  rejected.  Then 
Aristides  proposed  a  way  of  securing  Athenian  hegemony 
which  would  be  more  consonant  with  justice.  This  was  an 
Ionian  League,  so  termed  because  the  Ionians  formed  a 
majority  in  it.  This  confederacy,  perfected  in  concert  with 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Athens, 
because  Spartan  arrogance  had  become  distasteful  to  all  the 
other  Hellenes.  However,  Sparta  preserved  her  own  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Peloponnesus.  And  this  honor  and 
influence  were  not  sufficient  for  Pausanias.  He  aspired  to 
the  throne  of  a  consolidated  Hellas;  and  to  that  end,  he 
intrigued  with  the  arch-foe  of  his  country,  the  Persian  mon¬ 
arch.  His  crime  was  discovered,  and  he  took  refuge  in  a 
temple.  Not  daring  to  commit  sacrilege  by  seizing  on  his 
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person  in  the  sacred  precinct,  the  Spartans  satisfied  justice 
and  their  own  consciences  by  building  up  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  sanctuary,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
bringing  the  first  brick.  Tliemistocles  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and  he  fled  from  the 
•country  before  he  could  be  arraigned.  After  many  wander- 
ings,  lie  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  manner  of  his  treatment 
warrants  the  belief  that  he  had  held  curable  relations  with 
his  hosts.  He  received  the  revenues  of  three  cities  for  his 
supjiort,  and  one  of  the  noblest  women  in  Persia  for  his  wife. 
Thucydides  says  that  Tliemistocles  died  a  natural  death  ; 
but  Plutarch  insists  that  he  committed  suicide,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  warring  against  his  country.  Very 
different  from  the  end  of  Pausanias  and  of  Tliemistocles, 
was  that  of  the  third  hero  of  the  Persian  War ;  Aristides 
was  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  last,  and  when 
death  overtook  him,  he  who  had  handled  all  the  revenues  of 
Greece  during  many  years  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  for 
his  funeral. 

HI.  The  Third  Persian  War. — Artaxerxes. 

§  1.  Cimon  and  Pericles. 

About  the  year  472  B.  C.,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Arta- 
banus,  the  commander  of  the  royal  guards,  who  hoped  to 
mount  the  throne  ;  but  Artaxerxes,  called  the  Long  Armed, 
established  his  rights,  and  avenged  the  assassination  of  his 
father  by  putting  to  death  not  only  Artabanus,  but  his  own 
brother  Darius,  who  was  deemed  equally  guilty.  Meanwhile, 
many  changes'liad  been  introduced  into.tlie  internal  administra¬ 
tions  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  power,  of  the  Spartan  kings 
had  become,  in  reference  to  the  Ephores — officers  who  had 
gradually  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate — 
very  similar  to  the  power  of  the  Venetian  doge,  in  face  of 
the  State  Inquisitors,  in  more  modern  days.  In  Athens,  the 
influence  of  Aristides  had  obtained  for  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens  the  right  to  hold  office ;  but  the  real  power  of  the 
people  had  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  that 
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of  the  Ten  Strategists,  generals  who.  were  elected  annually  to- 
administer  both  internal  affairs  and  foreign  relations.  When 
Themistocles  fled  from  Athens,  his  place  was  immediately 
filled  by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  equal  to  his  father  in 
ability,  while  he  was  a  more  upright  man.  Artistides 
remained  the  popular  idol,  and  Cimon  became  known  as  the 
champion  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Entering  into  close 
alliance  with  Sparta,  he  strengthened  the  patrician  class,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  anti-Persian  league.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Persians  in  Thrace  ;  exterminated  the  pirates  of 
Scyros ;  brought  the  ashes  of  Theseus  to  Athens ;  freed  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  and  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  he  won  against  the  Persians,  with  far  inferior  force,  a 
naval  battle  off  the  Pamphylian  coast,  and  a  land  battle  which 
was  compared  to  that  of  Platsea.  All  of  these  events  happened 
in  470  B.  C. ;  and  after  Cimon  had  used  the  national  portion 
of  his  booty  to  fortify  Athens,  and  had  spent  his  own  share  in 
beautifying  the  city  with  gardens,  porticoes,  etc.,  he  under¬ 
took  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Chersonnesus  in  the 
following  year.  Cimon  then  confirmed  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  by  inducing  her  Greek  allies  to  deliver  to  her  their 
vessels  of  war,  and  even  to  pay  tribute  to  her,  on  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  that  they  would  be  protected  against  the  Persians. 
But  while  Cimon  was  thus  promoting  Athenian  grandeur,, 
a  rival  was  undermining  his  influence  with  the  people.. 
Pericles,  a  son  of  that  Xantliippus  who  had  been  the  col¬ 
league  of  Leoty  chides  at  My  cale,  was  well  educated  and  a  fine- 
orator.  His  courage  in  battle,  frugal  life,  openhandedness,  and 
oily  tongue,  had  captivated  men  whom  the  less  showy  Cimon 
could  not,  and  perhaps  cared  not  to  influence.  And  then 
Cimon  was  nearly  always  absent  from  Athens,  while  Pericles 
was  ever  present.  Again,  Cimon  was  prone  to  dilate  upon' 
the  merits  of  the  Spartans,  an  error  when  Athenian  vanity 
was  concerned.  An  occasion  to  injure  Cimon  offered  itself  to 
Pericles  in  the  year  465  B.  C.  A  terrible  earthquake  had 
produced  consternation  in  Sparta,  and  the  wretched  Helots 
had  profited  by  it  to  rise  against  their  masters.  These 
asked  for  aid  from  Athens,  and  Pericles  advised  a  refusal. 
But  Cimon  led  an  army  into  Sparta,  and  when  the-  Helots- 
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Heel  to  Messenia,  another  Messenian  War  was  begun.  Then  the 
Spartans  chose  to  forget  that  they  had  begged  for  Athenian 
help,  and  ordered  their  deliverers  to  evacuate  their  territory. 
This  action  affronted  the  Athenians  ;  Cimon  was  blamed  for 
bringing  it  about,  and  was  sent  into  exile.  Pericles  was  now 
master  in  Athens ;  and  he  soon  transformed  the  Athenian 
hegemony  into  an  absolute  domination  over  the  other  Grecian 
states.  Sparta,  Corinth,  iEgea,  and  Thebes  united  to  resist 
this  encroachment ;  a  bloody  war  ensued  ;  and  men  in  Athens 
began  to  desire  the  presence  of  the  ostracized  Cimon.  In 
455  B.  C.,  the  exile  was  recalled,  Pericles  himself  consenting. 
Pericles  had  never  been  either  Arch  on  or  general ;  and  never¬ 
theless,  he  had  dominated  over  Athens,  and  after  the  death 
of  Cimon,  he  resumed  his  sway.  His  constant  care  was  to 
flatter  and  gratify  the  lower  orders.  He  gave  to  the  people 
the  care  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been  a  prerogative  of  the 
Areopagus ;  and  he  spent  immense  sums  in  providing  free 
theatrical  exhibitions.  The  very  dregs  of  the  populace  were 
uppermost  when  he  was  in  power;  every  public  office  was 
venal ;  fictitious  splendor  swpplanted  the  economical  admin¬ 
istration  which  had  been  introduced  by  Aristides.  But 
Pericles  built  the  Parthenon,  the  Propilei,  the  grand  Doric 
vestibule  of  the  citadel,  and  the  Odeon.  Lisippus  could  chant : 
“  He  is  crazy  who  does  not  wish  to  see  Athens ;  or  who, 
having  seen  her,  does  not  admire  her.  He  is  worse  than 
insane  who,  having  seen  and  admired  her,  ever  abandons  her.” 
But  this  hero  of  Paganism  made  immorality  fashionable. 
The  residence  of  the  courtesan  Aspasia,  his  teacher  in  elo¬ 
quence,  was  the  rendezvous  for  all  that  was  learned  or 
elegant  in  Athens  ;  and  to  that  infamous  woman  mothers  sent 
their  sons  to  learn  politeness,  and  husbands  employed  her  to 
teach  their  wives  how  to  please  them.  Even  tender  maidens 
were  entrusted  to  her  care,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  use 
their  charms  to  the  utmost  profit. 

§  2.  Artaxerxes  Makes  Peace. 

When  Cimon  returned  to  Athens,  he  found  all  Greece  in 
arms.  Sparta  was  engaged  in  the  Third  Messenian  War ; 
Argos  had  just  destroyed  Mycenae,  the  cradle  of  heroes ;  the 
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Elei  were  gloating  over  the  ruins  of  Pisa,  the  guardian  of  the 
sacred  Olympian  Games  ;  Athens  was  about  to  invade  the 
Peloponnesus.  Cimon  proposed  a  general  armistice  for  three 
years  ;  and  when  it  was  accepted,  he  gave  vent  to  the  national 
ardor  by  warring  on  Persia.  He  sent  200  armed  vessels  to 
aid  Iuarus  of  Libya,  who  had  headed  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians 
against  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Persians  were  forced  to  shut 
themselves  in  Memphis.  When  the  enemy  took  advantage 
of  the  numerous  canals  to  drain  the  Nile,  so  as  to  leave  the 
Greek  fleet  high  and  dry,  the  Athenians  fired  it,  and  started  on 
foot  for  home.  Very  few  reached  Athens  ;  but  the  disasters 
did  not  discourage  Cimon,  and  he  immediately  besieged  Citium, 
the  strongest  place  in  Cyprus.  But  Artaxerxes  had  sickened 
of  war ;  and  he  soon  furnished  the  world  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  powerful  empire  begging  a  single  Greek  city  for  peace. 
According  to  the  new  treaty,  which  was  termed  the  Peace  of 
Cimon,  the  following  articles  were  to  be  observed.  I.  The 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  to  be  independent.  II. 
No  Persian  vessels  of  war  would  ever  enter  any  waters 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Pamphylian  coast.  No  Persian 
army  would  approach  within  a  three  days  march  to  the 
iEgean  or  to  the  Mediterranean.  III.  The  Athenians  would 
respect  all  the  Persian  possessions.  By  this  treaty,  signed 
in  449  B.  C.,  Greece  became  more  influential  than  Persia  ;  and 
thenceforth  it  was  the  Persian  policy  to  foment  discord 
between  the  Grecian  states,  in  order  to  defer  the  inevitable 
conquest  of  Asia  by  the  latter.  Cimon,  to  whom  Athens 
owed  all  her  prospects  of  future  glory  and  power,  died  while 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  pending.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  able  military  commanders  who  have  been  equally 
successful  in.  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  conciliating  the  affections  of  recent  enemies.  Probably 
his  contemporaries  admired  him  principally  on  account  of 
his  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  task  of  hurling  the  Per¬ 
sians  back  into  Asia  ;  but  he  deserved  equal  praise  for  the 
courtesy,  modesty,  and  many  exhibitions  of  kindness,  with 
which  he  endeavored  to  secure  unity  among  his  countrymen. 
A  e  may  find  his  eulogy  less  in  the  popular  grief  for  his  demise, 
than  in  the  miseries  which  then  befell  his  country. 
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Chapter  IV. 

INTESTINE  WARS  IN  GREECE. 

(449 — 1560  B.  C.) 

1.  The  Peloponnesian  War. — Reigns  of  Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes  II.,  Sogdien,  and  Darius  Nothus. 

§  1.  Supremacy  of  Athens. 

Athens  might  well  boast  of  that  period  which  men  already 
designated  as  the  Age  of  Pericles ;  for  her  new  temples, 
gymnasia,  academies,  public  baths,  gardens,  and  porticoes 
were  wonders  to  strangers.  And  what  city  in  the  world 
could  then  show  such  writers  of  tragedy  as  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  ;  a  comic  poet  like  unto  Aristophanes  ;  an  historian 
like  Thucydides  ?  But  this  pre-eminence  in  things  sestheti- 
cal  and  utilitarian  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  rest  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  were  complaints  that  the  money  of  all  Hellas  was 
used  for  the  glory  of  one  city.  Much  more  reasonable  was 
the  fear  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  a  menace  to  the  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  other  states.  A  little  spark  sufficed  to  start  a 
conflagration.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  having  refused  to 
share  with  the  other  Pliocian  cities  the  immense  revenues  of 
their  temple,  the  Second  Sacred  War  ensued,  in  449  B.  C. 
Sparta  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Delphians,  while  Athens 
sided  with  the  other  Phocians  ;  and  the  latter  triumphed. 
But  Pericles  thought  that  wisdom  now  called  on  Athens  to 
renounce  some  portion  of  her  preponderance ;  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  independence  of  Boeotia,  announcing  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  that  hereafter  Athens  would  be  content  with  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  and  her  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  islands.  By 
this  prudent  action,  Athens  inspired  more  confidence  in  her 
neighbors,  and  remained,  nevertheless,  their  virtual  mistress. 

§  2.  First  Period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War ,  431-421  B.  (J. 

Sparta  awaited  an  occasion  for  the  humiliation  of  Athens. 
Her  opportunity  arrived  when  a  war  occurred  between  the 
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Corcyreans  and  Corintli,  and  Athens  having  aided  the  former, 
the  latter  succored  Potidea,  then  in  revolt  against  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  implored  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  a  general 
war  ensued.  On  one  side  were  ranged  Sparta,  Corinth,  the 
Thebans,  and  nearly  the  whole  Peloponnesus  ;  while  Platsea, 
the  maritime  cities,  and  nearly  all  the  islands,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Athens.  The  first  years  of  the  struggle  formed  a 
period  of  reciprocal  ravages ;  then  Athens  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  which  found  ready  food  in  the  overcrowded 
houses,  most  of  the  country  people  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  city,  to  escape  the  Sp>artan  invaders.  The  troubles  of 
Athens  were  augmented  by  the  death  of  Pericles ;  for  an 
ignorant  and  blatant  demagogue,  named  Cleon,  was  now 
raised  to  power.  Athens  now  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Thracians  and  Macedonians,  while  Sparta  coquetted  with  the 
Persians.  The  horrors  of  this  war  would  be  incredible,  were 
they  not  narrated  by  historians  who  had  an  interest  in  palliat¬ 
ing  them.  In  Potidea,  hunger  led  the  besieged  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  When  the  Spartans  suspected  that  the  Helots 
were  about  to  seize  their  opportunity  to  strike  for  freedom, 
they  pretended  to  free  2,000  of  them,  in  reward  for  their 
valor ;  then  crowning  them  with  flowers,  as  was  customary 
on  the  emancipation  of  a  slave,  they  led  them  out  of  the  city, 
and  the  unfortunates  were  never  again  seen.  So  we  are  told 
by  Thucydides.  When  the  Plataeans  had  surrendered,  under 
promise  of  honorable  treatment,  with  full  security  for  life 
and  property,  the  Spartans,  whom  the  other  Greeks  lauded 
as  models  of  probity,  slaughtered  two  hundred  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  citizens,  and  razed  the  town.  Neither  of  the  parties 
showed  the  slightest  regard  for  the  sacred  character  of  an 
ambassador.  When  the  Mitylenians  had  capitulated,  the 
Athenians  joyfully  acclaimed  the  suggestion  of  Cleon  to  kill 
all  the  male  adults,  and  reduce  the  women  and  children  to 
slavery  ;  and  the  slaughter  had  begun,  when  Nicias,  the 
leader  of  the  nobility,  prevailed  in  his  endeavor  to  have  the 
sentence  modified.  The  commutation  consisted  of  a  sentence 
of  immediate  death  for  a  thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  ;  a 
decree  for  the  dismantling  of  the  town ;  and  a  provision  for 
the  division  of  all  the  property  among  the  victors.  When- 
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ever  a  hostile  mariner  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
they  lopped  off  his  rig-lit  arm.  Sheer  exhaustion  put  an  end 
to  this  horrible  condition  of  things  ;  and  Cleon  having  died 
in  421  B.  C.,  Nicias,  who  ’now  obtained  the  ascendancy,  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  Sparta. 

§  3.  Second  Per  iod,  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. — Alcibiades. 

Pericles  was  greatly  troubled  when  the  Athenians  clam¬ 
ored  for  a  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the  state ;  he  told 
his  nephew  that  he  could  think  of  no  way  of  settling  them, 
and  he  was  advised  to  think  of  how  not  to  settle  them. 
This  precious  counsellor  was  Alcibiades,  the  beloved  of 
Socrates ;  his  beauty  was  extreme,  and  he  was  polished, 
affable,  and  subtle.  He  loved  his  country,  but  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  own  ambition  ;  in  fine,  he  was  a 
thorough  Athenian  Pagan.  That  his  name  might  be  contin- 
uallv  on  the  tongues  of  the  crowd,  he  would  mount  to  any 
height,  or  wallow  in  any  depth  ;  in  fact,  the  famous  misan¬ 
thrope,  Timon  of  Athens,  once  congratulated  him  on  being 
destined  to  ruin  their  country.  He  knew  well  how  to  please 
the  mob,  and  howto  turn  its  attention  away  from  his  schemes  ; 
thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  lie  was  especially  desirous  of 
not  being  investigated,  he  exhibited  to  the  public  a  picture  of 
his  naked  self  in  the  arms  of  naked  courtesans.  His  first 
important  political  move  was  to  induce  the  Athenians  to 
conquer  Sicily,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
Macedonian  colonies.  Scarcely  had  the  expedition  sailed, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  statues  of  Hermes  in  the 
public  places  had  been  mutilated;  suspicion  pointed  to 
Alcibiades,  and  he  had  already  taken  Catania,  and  was  in¬ 
vesting  Syracuse,  when  he  received  an  order  to  return  to 
Athens  to  be  tried  for  sacrilege.  He  fled  to  Sparta  ;  and 
when  he  learned  that  his  once  adoring  Athenians  had  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death,  he  cried  :  “  They  shall  see  that  I  am 

very  much  alive.”  He  now  became  an  open  traitor,  induc¬ 
ing  Sparta  to  aid  Syracuse,  so  as  to  make  of  that  Sicilian 
metropolis  a  maritime  power,  thus  undoing  the  policy  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  He  also  procured  an 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  Persia.  The  versatile  genius  of 
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Alcibiades  was  manifested  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
accommodated  himself  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  his 
host  of  the  moment.  When  in  Sparta,  he  shaved  his  beard, 
bathed  in  cold  water,  drank  the  black  broth  with  ^zest,  and 
showed  muscles  of  iron;  when  he  went  to  the  Ionians,  no 
man  was  more  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  his  toilet,  or  so 
insanely  voluptuous  ;  when  he  sojourned  among  the  Persians, 
no  satrap  of  them  all  could  approach  him  in  gorgeousness- 
His  departure  from  the  Athenian  lines  around  Syracuse  did 
not  interfere  with  the  siege  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  his 
flight  had  entailed  serious  consequences  on  his  betrayed 
countrymen.  A  Spartan  fleet  soon  blockaded  the  port ;  the 
Athenians  lost  a  battle  at  sea,  and  another  on  land  ;  and 
finally,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  who  had  succeeded  Al¬ 
cibiades  in  command,  were  forced  to  surrender.  In  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Gylippus,  the  Spartan  commander,  the  two 
Athenian  generals  were  immediately  massacred  by  the 
Syracusans,  and  7,000  of  their  soldiers  were  sold  to  the 
owners  of  quarries,  under  whose  cruelty  most  of  them 
perished.  A  few,  however,  obtained  their  liberty  because  of 
their  own  and  their  masters’  taste  for  the  drama  ;  they  had 
learned  most  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  during  their  more 
happy  days  at  home,  and  by  reciting  the  verses  in  their  few 
leisure  hours,  they  so  pleased  their  owners  that  they  were 
emancipated. 

§  4.  Third  Period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

When  the  news  of  the  Athenian  reverses  reached  Greece, 
all  the  allies  of  the  proud  city  deserted  her ;  but  far  from 
despairing,  she  immediately  equipped  a  new  fleet.  In  the 
meantime,  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from 
Sparta  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  King  iEgis,  whose 
wife  he  had  dishonored,  was  intriguing  in  Asia  Minor  for  a 
recall  to  Athens.  The  fickle  populace  had  already  forgotten 
the  dastardly  conduct  of  their  olden  idol ;  but  the  ambitious 
scoundrel  preferred  to  return  through  aristocratic  favor.  A 
revolution  abolished  the  Constitution  of  Solon  ;  a  Senate 
styled  the  Four  Hundred  was  established  by  the  aristocratic 
party  ;  but  Alcibiades  was  not  recalled.  However,  the  people 
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tired  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  and  in  410  B.  C., 
the  supreme  authority  having  been  invested  in  an  Assembly 
of  5,000,  Alcibiades  was  repatriated.  His  first  public  act  was 
the  defeat  of  a  Spartan  fleet  near  Abydos  ;  then  he  annihilated 
a  Perso-Spartan  fleet  near  Cyzica,  and  laden  with  spoil,  he 
returned  to  enjoy  the  plaudits  of  the  Athenians.  Sparta  now 
offered  to  make  peace ;  but  Athens  rejected  her  terms,  and 
she  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cyrus  the  Younger,  son  of 
Darius  Notlius,  whom  his  father  had  made  governor  of  Asia. 
Minor.  Alcibiades  soon  lost  his  reacquired  hold  on  the 
popular  favor ;  for  one  of  his  officers  having  lost  a  battle,  he 
was  blamed,  and  deposed  from  the  command.  He  retired  to 
his  estates  in  Thrace,  and  the  army  was  placed  under  the 
joint  orders  of  ten  generals,  the  ablest  of  whom  was  Conon. 
Thanks  to  the  rashness  of  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  com¬ 
mander,  Conon  and  his  coadjutors  gained  a  great  victory 
near  the  Arginuse  islands.  This  victory  was  spoiled  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Athenians,  because  a  tempest  prevented  the 
generals  from  burying  their  dead.  Six  of  the  unlucky 
commanders  were  tried  by  the  Senate  ;  and  were  put  to  death, 
not  having  been  allowed  to  utter  a  word  in  their  justification. 
Socrates  alone  ventured  to  condemn  this  manifestation  of  the 
popular  will. 

§  5.  Lysander. 

The  Spartans  found  a  successor  to  Callicratidas  in  one  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclides,  named  Lysander.  He  was  subtle, 
and  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  the  morality  of  his  means  for 
obtaining  success  ;  lie  was  wont  to  say  :  “  When  the  lion’s 
skin  falls  short,  eke  it  out  with  the  fox’s,”  and  that  “  Children 
must  be  beguiled  with  toys,  and  men  with  false  oaths.” 
When  800  Milesians  surrendered  to  him,  having  relied  on  his 
oath  to  spare  their  lives,  he  slaughtered  them.  He  was 
haughty  toward  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  very  servile  toward 
the  more  powerful  Asiatics.  His  military  career  began  with 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
no  one  doubted  his  ability  ;  when  he  met  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  7Egos-Po tamos,  the  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  Athens.  Ever  since  the  Sicilian  disaster,  the  proud 
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mistress  of  Attica  bad  been  without  allies  ;  her  people  were 
now  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  and  as  a  culmination  of  her 
misfortunes,  the  aristocratic  party  were  thinking  less  of  saving 
their  country,  than  of  finding  in  her  ruins  some  support  for 
their  own  power. 

§  6.  Fall  of  Athens. 

In  Sept.,  404  B.  C.,  the  bulwark  of  Grecian  independence 
saw  her  Grecian  foes  enter  triumphantly  through  her  battered 
gates,  and  heard  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  crying  out  for 
her  utter  annihilation  ;  but  the  Spartans,  either  through  some 
lingering  generosity  or  because  of  real  statesman-like  calcu¬ 
lation,  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Athens 
had  often  rendered  great  service  to  Greece.  This  view 
jrrevailed  ;  and  peace  was  concluded  on  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  The  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  were  to  be  demol¬ 
ished,  and  the  walls  connecting  the  port  with  the  city  were  to 
be  levelled  ;  Athens  was  to  surrender  all  her  vessels  of  war, 
excepting  twelve  ;  she  abandoned  all  claims  to  supremacy  in 
Greece,  and  she  became  a  defensive  and  offensive  ally  of 
Sparta.  Thus  was  established  the  supremacy  or  hegemony 
of  Sparta.  According  to  the  treaty,  Athens  was  to  have 
perfect  freedom  in  selecting  her  form  of  government ;  but  the 
unscrupulous  Lysander  immediately  compelled  her  to  abolish 
her  democratic  administration,  and  to  inaugurate  the  rule  by 
thirty  Arclions,  officers  whom  history  has  ever  described  as 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  administration  was  superintended 
by  a  Spartan  envoy.  With  these  arrangements  terminated 
the  Peloponnesian  War  which  had  devastated  Greece  for 
twenty-seven  years.  In  this  same  year,  404  B.  C.,  Artaxerxes 
II.  succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne  ;  and  his  accession 
furnished  the  occasion  which  was  to  close  the  fantastic  career 
of  Alcibiades.  While  that  restless  individual  was  abiding  in 
Thrace,  Lysander  tried  every  means  to  destroy  him  ;  and 
therefore  he  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  became  cognizant 
of  a  design  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  dethroue  Artaxerxes  II., 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  latter  in  his  attempts  to 
recover  power  in  Greece,  he  revealed  the  scheme  of  the 
former.  Cyrus  learned  of  the  message,  and  employed  the 
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satrap,  Pharnabazes,  to  seize  the  informer  ;  the  Persian 
soldiers  fired  his  residence,  and  when  the  desperate  man  tried 
to  cnt  his  way  through  their  lines,  he  was  killed  by  their 
arrows.  Four  years  afterward,  Socrates,  the  tutor  and  friend 
of  this  brilliant  but  vicious  man,  became  a  victim  to  Athenian 
ingratitude,  and  to  the  envy  of  Athenian  sophists. 

II.  The  Supremacy  of  Sparta. 

(  101—378  B.  C.  ) 

§  1.  Fall  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens. 

The  hegemony  of  Sparta,  founded  on  the  humiliation  of 
Athens,  brought  no  real  felicity  to  the  victor.  The  riches  of 
Athens  demoralized  the  Spartans  ;  and  the  concentration  of 
this  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  led  to  the  abolition  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions,  and  to  a  harsh  treatment  of  the  allies 
who  had  helped  Sparta  to  her  predominance.  The  chief 
events  to  be  noted,  during  the  Spartan  supremacy,  are  the 
deliverance  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  oligarchs 
instituted  by  Lysauder  :  the  wTars  in  Asia  ;  and  sundry  wars 
in  Greece.  Despite  the  sage  councils  of  Tlieramenes,  one  of 
their  number,  the  Thirty  soon  began  to  exercise  absolute 
dominion  ;  their  despotism  being  supported  by  a  Spartan 
garrison,  and  by  a  guard  of  satellites,  composed  of  3,000  of  the 
more  amenable  citizens.  Xenophon  says  that  during  the 
eight  months  which  these  oligarchs  passed  in  power,  more 
lives  were  taken,  under  the  guise  of  law,  than  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  entire  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  from  the 
school  of  Socrates  that  the  chief  culprit,  Critias,  had  grad¬ 
uated.  When  the  more  moderate  Tlieramenes  had  been 
forced  to  drink  the  hemlock  which  Athens  used  to  proffer  to 
her  obnoxious  citizens,  the  Thirty  put  no  limits  to  their  con¬ 
fiscations  and  legal  murders.  Most  of  the  reputable  inhabi¬ 
tants  tied ;  and  it  required  very  little  energy  to  unite  them  in 
an  effort  to  depose  their  persecutors.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Critias  was  killed  ;  and  the  insurgents  gained  possession 
of  the  Pine  us.  Then  Lysauder  came  from  Sparta  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Thirty ;  but  Pausanias,  fearing  that  the 
growing  influence  of  the  famous  general  would  help  him  some 
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•day  to  seize  tlie  Spartan  crown,  deemed  it  wise  to  check  his 
further  advance  by  interposing  as  mediator  between  the 
•contending  parties.  Meanwhile,  another  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  the  Thirty  had  perished.  With  the  consent  of 
Sparta,  the  Constitution  of  Solon  was  now  re-established. 

§  2.  Wars  in  Asia. 

When  Cyrus  the  Younger  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother, 
he'  relied  greatly  upon  the  aid  of  Sparta,  whose  affectionate 
admiration  he  had  won  by  the  justice  of  his  administration 
in  Asia  Minor.  When  he  requested  aid  for  his  enterprise, 
he  told  the  Spartans  that  his  heart  was  far  more  royal  than 
that  of  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  that  he  was  a  very 
religious  man  ;  and  that  he  could  guzzle  an  enormous  quantity 
of  generous  liquor,  without  showing  any  evil  effects.  These 
arguments  must  have  convinced  the  Spartans  ;  for  they  sent 
him  800  picked  warriors,  promised  to  send  a  strong  fleet,  and 
allowed  him  to  enlist  mercenaries  in  all  their  dependent  states. 
The  last  privilege  was  very  pleasing  to  the  adventurer  ;  and 
his  Greek  contingent  soon  numbered  10,000  lieavily-armed 
men,  and  .1,000  excellent  archers.  His  Persian  levies  amount¬ 
ed  to  100,000  ;  and  the  combined  armies  gave  battle  to  Artax¬ 
erxes  at  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  in  401  B.  C.  The  Greek 
auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  Clearchus  ;  and  among  the 
officers  was  Xenophon,  the  judicious  historian  and  charming 
narrator.  The  fight  was  growing  favorable  to  Cyrus,  when 
he  was  killed ;  and  quite  naturally,  since  he  had  been  the 
sole  cause  and  reason  for  the  combat,  the  Asiatic  troops  left 
the  field  to  Artaxerxes.  The  Greeks  were  forced  to  follow  ; 
and  Tissaphernes,  a  satrap,  determined  to  capture  the  foreign 
mercenaries.  Not  daring  to  attack  them,  he  invited  their 
leadei  to  confer  about  a  truce  ;  and  when  the  unsuspecting 
Clearchus  and  his  chief  officers  entered  his  tent,  they  were 
slaughtered. 

§3.  The  Retreat  of  the  10,000. 

{  Tilen  began  that  wonderful  exploit,  immortalized  in  the 
“Anabasis  ”  of  Xenophon,  which  will  ever  show  to  soldiers 
iu  desperate  straits  what  can  be  effected  by  constancy  and 
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courage,  when  these  are  allied  with  perfect  discipline.  The 
heroic  band  is  styled  the  Ten  Thousand ;  but  this  figure  is 
merely  approximate,  since  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
original  13,000  Greeks  perished  at  Cunaxa.  They  were  600 
leagues  away  from  home,  without  provisions  or  guides,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hostile  populations,  and  harassed  by  a  powerful 
army.  They  resolved  to  march  along  peaceably,  when  they 
were  undisturbed  ;  aud  to  cut  their  way,  when  they  were 
attacked.  After  five  months  of  victories  over  all  kinds  of 
obstacles,  human  and  physical,  they  arrived  at  the  Hellespont. 
This  retreat  revealed  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto 
dreaded  Persian  Empire  ;  and  every  Greek  began  to  think 
that  if  10,000  of  his  countrymen  could  resist  the  force  of  that 
empire  successfully,  then  certainly  a  few  more  thousand 
•could  overturn  it.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
world  soon  heard  of  the  expeditions  of  Dercyllidas,  Agesilaus, 
and  Alexander. 


§  4.  Sparta  and  Persia  at  War. 

Determined  to  punish  Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  for  their 
aid  to  his  rebellious  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ordered  the 
satraps  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  to  attack  the  latter.  Immediately 
the  Spartans  sent  aid  to  their  kinsmen  ;  and  when  the  first 
expedition,  although  partly  composed  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  effected  nothing,  they  sent  a  second,  under 
the  command  of  Dercyllidas.  This  leader  triumphed,  so 
long  as  the  two  satraps,  Tissapliernes  and  Pliarnabazes,  . 
were  jealous  of  each  other  ;  but  when  these  Persians  arranged 
their  differences,  Dercyllidas  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  guaranteed. 
But  two  years  afterward,  in  397  B.  G,  the  Spartans  began  to 
suspect  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  ;  and  their 
king,  Agesilaus,  led  an  army  into  Asia  Minor.  He  had  driven 
the  enemy  out  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  and  had  announced 
his  intention  to  push  on  to  Susa,  the  residence  of  Artaxerxes,  • 
when  grave  troubles  in  Sparta  compelled  him  to  return. 

§  5.  Decline  of  the  Spartan  Supremacy. 

Spartan  arrogance  had  alienated  nearly  all  the  other  Grecian 
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states  ;  and  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos  had  formed  a  league 
which  was  soon  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Athens, 
Thessaly,  Euboea,  andLocris.  In  394  B.  C.,  Lysander,  the 
prime  instigator  of  all  the  Spartan  assumptions  Qf  super¬ 
iority,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  Boeotia ;  and  his  country¬ 
men  continued  to  style  him  “  the  virtuous,”  although  they 
knew  that  he  had  continually  plotted  to  overthrow  their 
constitution.  When  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia  Minor, 
the  future  of  Sparta  was  worse  than  dubious,  for  her  fleet, 
commanded  by  Pisander,  a  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  had 
been  beaten  at  Cnide  by  an  Atlienian-Persian  force  ;  and 
thus  all  insular  and  Asiatic  Greece  was  escaping  from  her 
control.  The  king  proceeded  to  Boeotia,  where  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  formidable  array  of  Athenians,  Thebans,, 
Argians,  and  Corinthians.  Xenophon,  who  fought  with 
Agesilaus,  says  that  the  battle  of  Coronea,  in  393  B.  C. ,  was 
one  of  the  most  furious  ever  combatted  ;  but  the  obstinate 
courage  of  Agesilaus  won  the  day,  and  saved  Spartan  su¬ 
premacy  for  a  time.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenian  general,  Iphi- 
crates,  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and 
a  Persian- Athenian  fleet,  helped  by  the  Cyprians,  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  Spartans  from  the  seas.  In  this  emergency,  Sparta  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  Greece  to  her  own  fancied  interests. 

§  6.  Treaty  of  Antalcidas. 

Agesilaus  was  sufficiently  patriotic  to  try  to  prevent  the 
crime  which  his  countrymen  contemplated,  in  their  anxiety  for 
their  tottering  supremacy.  But  his  pleading  was  vain  ;  and 
Antalcidas,  one  of  his  generals,  was  sent  to  Tiribazes,  satrap 
of  Ionia,  to  seek  his  aid  in  concerting  peace  with  Artaxerxes. 
The  result  of  this  action  was  a  kind  of  Congress  of  the  Asiatic 
Greek  states  at  Ephesus,  and  this  assembly  accepted  the 
Persian  ultimatum  ;  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  Greek 
island  of  Cyprus  were  to  be  integral  portions  of  the  Persian 
Empire  ;  the  other  Greek  states  were  to  be  independent  of 
each  other,  excepting  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Syros, 
which  would  belong  to  Athens.  Artaxerxes  declared  that  he 
would  crush  all  who  would  refuse  to  accept  his  terms.  Such 
were  the  consequences  of  Grecian  disunion.  To  the  glory  of 
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Athens  be  it  remembered  that  she  had  freed  Greece  from  the 
foieignei ,  and  to  the  ignominy  of  Sparta  be  it  remembered 
that  she  delivered  Greece  to  the  Persian  in  order  to  retain  a 
selfish  predominance.  The  treaty  of  Antalcidas  was  partic¬ 
ularly  displeasing  to  the  Thebans,  for  they  desired  to  retain 
their  supiemacy  over  Boeotia  ;  but  Agesilaus  compelled  them  to 
sign  the  document.  There  was  then  in  Thebes  a  faction  which 
was  devoted  to  Sparta;  and  in  382  B.  C.,  while  the  people 
were  celebrating  the  feast  of  Ceres,  this  party  admitted  a 
body  of  Spartan  soldiers  into  the  Theban  citadel.  All  Greece 
piotested  against  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
Phebidas,  the  Spartan  general,  was  deprived  of  his  command  ; 
bxit  Sparta  retained  possession  of  the  Theban  citadel,  and 
then  was  originated  that  discontent  which  was  to  prompt 
Thebes  to  subvert  the  supremacy  of  haughty  Sparta. 

III.  The  Supremacy  of  Thebes. 

(  378—362  B.  C.  ) 

§  1.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas. 

During  a  few  years  Thebes  was  to  boast  of  that  supremacy 
in  Greece  which  neither  Athens  nor  Sparta  had  enjoyed  for  a 
long  period.  Two  men  affected  this  elevation  :  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas.  The  former  had  been  trained  in  the  severe 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  so  poor  was  he,  that  he  owned  only 
one  mantle  ;  but  he  was  a  fine  orator,  an  exquisite  musician, 
and  the  best  general  of  his  day.  His  prudence,  gravity,  and 
candor  had  obtained  for  him  the  utmost  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  Pelopidas,  younger  than  Epaminondas,  and  his 
constant  friend,  was  a  man  of  wealth  ;  and  he  made  good  use 
of  his  riches.  These  two  friends  had  been  among  the 
opponents  of  the  Spartan  usurpation  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the 
elder  had  caused  the  intruders  to  overlook  him  in  their 
proscription  of  the  patriotic,  while  the  wealth  of  the  younger 
had  made  him  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Athens.  Here  he  found  four  hundred  other  Theban  refugees  ; 
and  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  convince  them  that  it  was 
feasible  to  attempt  an  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  Thebes. 
Under  cover  of  a  dense  snow-storm,  Pelopidas  led  a  deter- 
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mined  band  into  the  city ;  and  they  made  their  way,  unper¬ 
ceived,  to  the  house  of  Archias,  the  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  Spartans,  who  was  engaged  with  the  chief  intruders  in  a 
deep  debauch.  Disguising  themselves  as  women  come  to  the 
carousal,  they  entered  the  banquet  hall,  and  before  their  sex 
was  discovered,  each  had  dispatched  his  chosen  victim ;  then 
rousing  their  townsmen,  they  closed  all  avenues  to  the  citadel, 
and  hunger  soon  reduced  the  garrison. 

§  2.  Sparta  and  Thebes  at  War. 

In  the  campaign  which  followed  this  stroke  of  Pelopidas, 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  Spartans  were  not  the  best 
soldiers  in  Greece  ;  for  in  the  battle  of  Tegyre,  where  they 
were  first  defeated  by  a  numerically  inferior  army,  their  loss 
was  due  not  only  to  the  generalship  of  Pelopidas,  but  to  the 
valor  of  the  celebrated  Theban  Sacred  Legion,  a  picked  body 
of  three  hundred.  This  victory  secured  for  Thebes  the  su¬ 
premacy  in  Boeotia ;  while  Athens,  who  now  became  her  ally, 
restored  the  Ionian  League,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Chabrias  and  Ipliicrates  inflicted  many  severe  defeats  on 
Sparta.  However,  Athens  soon  abandoned  this  alliance  and 
joined  Sparta,  being  influenced  by  Artaxerxes,  wrho  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  interfere  in  Grecian  affairs.  The 
Athenians  gave  to  the  Persians  20,000  soldiers,  led  by  Iph- 
icrates  and  Timotlieus,  to  combat  King  Nectabanus  of  Egypt. 
The  treaty  of  Antalcidas  was  revived  ;  and  in  an  assembly  of 
all  the  Greek  States,  Thebes  was  required  to  recognize  the 
autonomy  of  Boeotia.  She  refused,  unless  Sparta  would  admit 
the  independence  of  Laconia  and  Messenia;  of  course  war 
ensued,  and  then  occurred  the  great  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which 
Epaminondas,  with  6,000  Thebans,  defeated  24,000  Spartans, 
commanded  by  their  monarch,  Cleombrotes.  The  admirers  of 
Paganism  point  to  the  Spartan  women  who  on  this  occasion 
shed  no  tears  for  their  slain  ;  but  are  not  many  Christian 
peoples,  who  think  it  no  shame  to  mourn  for  those  whom 
they  resigned  to  the  service  of  their  country,  at  least  as  brave 
as  the  Spartans  were  ?  The  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  now  lost  by  Sparta ;  and  Thebes  profited  by  the  occasion 
to  strengthen  her  own  influence.  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheres, 
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was  then  master  of  all  Thessaly,  and  he  aimed  at  the  master¬ 
ship  of  all  Greece.  The  Thessalians  implored  the  aid  of 
Thebes;  and  Pelopidas  freed  the  entire  region.  Then  the 
victor  went  to  Macedonia,  to  settle  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  country ;  and  returning  to  Thebes,  he  brought 
as  a  hostage  for  the  king  whom  he  had  protected,  that  Philip 
who  afterward  made  of  Macedonia  a  power  of  the  first  class. 
Pelopidas  did  effective  service  for  Thebes  when  he  persuaded 
Artaxerxes  to  become  her  ally,  and  to  compel  Sparta  to  i’ec- 
ognize  the  independence  of  Messenia ;  and  when  he  finally 
fell,  in  365  B.  C.,  fighting  against  Alexander  of  Pheres,  he  left 
Thebes  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece.  Epaminondas  also 
died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  362 
B.  C.,  combatting  in  the  cause  of  Arcadia,  which  district  had 
been  invaded  by  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  power  of  Thebes 
had  begun  with  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas;  and  it  ended 
with  them.  She  lost  her  supremacy  in  Boeotia ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  all  Greece  was  irreparably  weakened.  Sparta 
could  not  recover  her  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  the  dis¬ 
sensions  in  Thessaly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Macedonians  ; 
Athens  showed  but  little  life ;  in  fine,  Grecian  discord  was 
inviting  a  new  power  to  absorb  the  entire  country. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

HISTORY  OF  MACEDONIA. 

I.  Macedonia  Before  the  Reign  of  Philip. 

(Abt.  TOO— 360  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Early  History  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia,  so  called  from  a  Pelasgic  tribe  named  Mace- 
dones,  the  date  of  whose  arrival  in  the  land  is  unknown,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Balkans ;  on  the  south  by  the 
JEgean  Sea  and  by  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which  separ¬ 
ated  it  from  Thessaly ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Nestus  and 
Mt.  Rhodope  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pindar  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  separated  it  from  Illyria  and  Epirus.  Mace¬ 
donia,  properly  speaking,  contained  four  provinces  :  Ema- 
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tliia,  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  cities  of  Edessa, 
the  ancient  capital,  and  Pella,  the  royal  residence  in  later 
times  ;  Pieria,  with  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Dium  ;  the  Lyn- 
cestide,  an  ancient  independent  kingdom  with  Heraclea  for 
capital ;  and  the  Elymiotide,  inhabited  by  shepherds.  To 
these  four  provinces  Philip  II.  added  Mygdonia,  with  its 
city  of  Thessalonica ;  the  Chalcydian  peninsula;  Pangea, 
where  he  founded  Philippi;  and  Greek  Illyria.  Caranus, 
one  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclides,  probably  established  a 
Dorian  colony  in  Macedonia,  about  700  B.  C. ;  but  his  career 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  we  know  nothing  concerning 
his  immediate  successors,  unless  that  they  were  continually 
engaged  in  repelling  Illyrian  and  Thracian  incursions.  But 
the  light  of  history  shines  on  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  who 
became  a  tributary  of  the  Persians  in  540,  and  ruled  until 
496  B.  C.  Alexander  I.  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  against  Greece  ;  and  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Plataea  by  revealing  the  Persian  plans  to  the  Greeks,  an  act 
which  made  Macedonia  independent.  The  Peloponnesian 
War  contributed  greatly  to  the  civilization  of  Macedonia, 
for  it  brought  the  country  into  frequent  relations  with  the 
Greeks.  The  reign  of  Arclielaus,  443-400  B.  C.,  was  noted 
for  prosperity  ;  and  he  welcomed  to  his  court  all  the  learned 
Greeks,  notably  Euripides,  whom  civil  discord  had  banished 
from  their  own  land.  After  Archelaus,  there  ensued  forty 
years  of  trouble  for  Macedonia  ;  but  during  this  period  the 
sole  fact  of  historical  importance  was  the  taking  of  thirty 
hostages  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  after  he  had  secured  the 
Macedonian  throne  to  Alexander  II.  Among  these  hostages 
was  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander  II.,  and  in  his  later  life  he 
made  good  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Greek  society. 

II.  Reign  of  Philip  II. 

(360-336  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Character  of  Philip. 

While  residing  in  Greece,  Philip  had  observed  the  dis¬ 
sensions,  and  the  consequent  weakness,  of  that  country  ;  and 
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he  had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  one  of  its  most  accom¬ 
plished  masters,  Epaminondas.  He  was  a  man  of  wonder¬ 
ful  address,  and  he  regarded  money  as  the  most  powerful 
lever  in  the  world  ;  according  to  him,  no  fortress  was  im¬ 
pregnable  so  long  as  a  gold-laden  donkey  could  come  near 
it.  As  occasion  required,  his  cunning  was  exercised  in  fraud, 
lies,  or  perjuries ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and 
knowing  well  the  egregious  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  he  used 
this  talent  in  all  his  relations  with  them.  He  affected  a 
great  interest  in  art,  literature,  and  philosophy ;  and  when 
his  son,  Alexander,  was  born,  he  wrote  to  Aristotle  that  he 
•did  not  thank  the  gods  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  because 
they  had  bestowed  it  during  the  lifetime  of  that  philosopher. 
For  it  was  his  royal  wish,  he  said,  that  Aristotle  should 
train  the  boy  to  be  a  king,  worthy  of  Macedonia.  Philip 
was  also  brave  and  resolute  ;  and  when  he  had  raised  his 
•country  to  the  height  of  power,  he  did  not  lose  his  serenity 
because  of  his  grandeur.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Per- 
diccas  III.,  in  3G0  B.  C.,  Philip  escaped  from  Thebes,  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  for  his  boy-nephew,  Amyn- 
tas  IY . ;  but  he  soon  adopted  the  royal  title. 

§  2.  Philip  Subdues  Greece. 

Much  as  Philip  relied  on  address  and  flattery,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  army  ;  he  found  it  consisting  of  10,000  men,  and 
lie  increased  it  to  30,000.  To  improve  its  discipline,  he 
educated  many  sons  of  the  nobility  at  his  court,  that  they 
might  become  valuable  officers,  and  their  entire  training  was 
effected  under  his  personal  supervision  ;  he  created  and  per¬ 
fected  several  peculiarly  armed  and  disciplined  bodies  of 
soldiers,  among  whom  the  most  famous  was  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx,  the  weight  and  solidity  of  which  were  to  make  Mace¬ 
donia  supreme  in  both  colonial  and  continental  Greece,  and  to 
render  her  mistress  of  Asia.  From  the  date  of  his  accession 
to  power,  Philip  proposed  three  great  objects  to  himself ; 
the  consolidation  of  Macedonia,  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
and  the  humiliation  of  Persia.  In  order  to  solidify  Mace¬ 
donia,  he  needed  a  seacoast  ;  and  therefore  he  seized  the 
Chalcydian  peninsula.  While  Athens  was  engaged  in 
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her  “  social  war  ”  with  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes,  Philip 
took  Amphipolis,  which  Athens  had  possessed  since  the 
days  of  Cimon ;  and  he  also  seized  Crenides,  with  its  gold 
mines  on  Mt.  Pangea,  and  gave  to  it  his  own  name.  After 
a  siege  of  three  years,  he  reduced  Potidea ;  but  in  order  not 
to  offend  all  Greece,  he  left  his  conquest  to  the  Olynthians, 
using  them  as  allies  against  Athens  until  he  should  deem  it 
proper  to  incorporate  them  with  his  other  subjects.  While- 
Philip  was  thus  augmenting  his  power,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  in  Greece  that  his  efforts  at  aggrandizement  would 
be  restricted  to  the  countries  on  his  northern  and  western 
borders  ;  but  there  was  one  man  who  penetrated  the  Mace¬ 
donian’s  designs,  and  who,  as  the  prince  avowed,  was  destined 
to  give  him  more  trouble  than  all  that  the  soldiers  of  Athens 
could  inflict.  That  man  was  Demosthenes,  and  his  weapon 
was  eloquence  ;  but  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  were  nullified 
by  the  inferior  talent  of  .ZEschines,  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  gold  of  Philip.  Wliile  Demosthenes  tried  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  safety  of  Greece  by  opposing  the  designs  of  Philip, 
and  while  liis  rival  sought  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that 
their  happiness  depended  on  the  Macedonian  supremacy, 
the  incorruptible  Pliocion,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  talker, 
recommended  peace  with  Philip,  and  moderation  toward  the 
allies  of  Athens,  as  the  sole  means  of  deferring  an  inevitable 
catastrophe.  An  occasion  for  interference  in  Grecian  affairs 
was  soon  offered  to  Philip.  He  had  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  Thessalians  by  warding  off  their  imminent  conquest  by 
Lycopliron,  tyrant  of  Plieres ;  and  this  gratitude  soon 
changed  to  hearty  submission.  When  the  Third  Sacred 
War  broke  out,  in  355  B.  C.,  because  the  Phocidians  had 
appropriated  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  Philip 
allowed  the  combatants  to  exhaust  their  strength  ;  then  he 
seized  Methon,  a  Thracian  city  which  was  allied  with  Athens. 
When  the  Phocidian  general,  Onomarchus,  transferred  the 
Sacred  War  into  Thessaly,  and  allied  himself  with  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  the  Macedonian  posed  as  the  champion  of 
the  Thessalians,  and  as  the  chastiser  of  the  sacrilegious 
Phocidians  ;  then  he  invaded  Greece,  captured  Magnesia 
and  Pagasus  before  the  Athenians  could  go  to  their  aid,  and' 
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penetrated  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  Here  he  found  his  pas¬ 
sage  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  spurred  to 
action  by  the  grand  “  Philippics  ”  of  Demosthenes  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and  make 
preparations  for  a  decisive  struggle.  In  345  B.  C.,  he  be¬ 
sieged  Olynthus;  and  the  brilliant  “  Olynthiacs  ”  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  could  not  prevent  its  fall,  and  the  enslavement  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  At  Diurn  the  conqueror  celebrated  his 
victory  with  magnificent  games  ;  and  when  great  numbers  of 
the  volatile  Greeks  came  to  share  in  the  festivities,  his  gold 
made  good  Macedonians  of  nearly  all.  Athens,  however, 
remained  stubborn,  and  Philip  caused  the  Boeotians  to  ask 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  War ;  then  he  unexpectedly 
passed  through  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  and  pushing  the 
Phocidians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  induced  the  Amphyc- 
tionic  Council  to  condemn  them  as  enemies  of  religion.  This 
tribunal  went  so  far  as  to  accord  to  Philip  the  two  votes 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  Phocidians  ;  and  he  was  chosen  as 
superintendent  of  the  Delphic  Temple.  He  now  confirmed 
his  possession  of  Thessaly  by  arrogating  all  its  revenues  to 
himself ;  but  during  the  next  few  years,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  inspired  the  Athenians  with  such  spirit,  that 
Philip  saw  all  of  his  Grecian  conquests  slipping  out  of  his 
grasp.  In  this  emergency  he  induced  the  Amphyctions  to 
appoint  him  to  the  command  of  their  forces  in  the  Fourth 
Sacred  War,  undertaken  339  B.  C.,  against  the  Locrians  of 
Ampliissa,  who  had  outraged  Apollo  as  the  Phocians  had 
outraged  him.  Once  enrolled  in  the  holy  war,  Philip  forgot 
the  honor  *of  the  god,  and  led  his  troops  into  Attica  ;  but 
Thebes  now  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  and  at  Cheronea, 
in  Boeotia,  a  powerful  army  disputed  the  Macedonian’s 
advance.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  Alexander,  son  and 
heir  of  Philip,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  commanded 
the  left  wing,  while  the  king  commanded  the  right;  the  con¬ 
test  was  long  and  terrible,  but  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  was 
still  invincible.  If  we  may  believe  iEschines,  the  first  Greek 
to  flee  was  Demosthenes.  The  battle  of  Cheronea,  fought 
in  338  B.  C.,  rendered  Philip  master  of  Greece ;  but  he 
allowed  Athens  to  retain  all  her  territories.  In  Thebes, 
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however,  he  placed  a  strong  Macedonian  garrison.  In  337, 
all  the  Greek  states  except  Sparta  sent  delegates  to  a  Con¬ 
gress  in  Corinth,  and  Philip  was  proclaimed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  to  be  used  immediately  against 
Persia. 


§  3.  Death  of  Philip. 

The  hegemony  of  Greece  had  now  passed  to  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  had  attained  the  second  great  desire  of  his  life  ; 
but  his  third  ambition,  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Empire,  still 
confronted  him.  It  was  not  by  him,  however,  that  Providence 
had  decreed  that  this  domination  should  fall ;  everything  had 
been  prepared  for  the  greatest  campaign  of  his  career,  when 
Philip  was  summoned  to  his  great  account.  He  had  repudi¬ 
ated  Olympia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Molossi,  and 
mother  of  Alexander.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Attalus,  one  of  his  officers  ;  and  one  day  during  a  banquet, 
the  proud  father-in-law  boasted  that  his  child  would  give  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Alexander  cried  : 
“What?  Am  I  a  bastard?  ”  and  he  flung  a  goblet  in  the 
face  of  the  injudicious  man.  Philip  sprang  to  his  feet  to 
chastise  the  prince,  but  being  intoxicated,  he  fell  to  the  floor  ; 
whereupon  Alexander  chaffed  him,  saying  :  “  You  think  that 
you  can  march  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  you  cannot  walk 
from  one  couch  to  another.”  Thenceforward  father  and  son 
were  on  bad  terms;  and  when  an  officer,  named  Pausanias, 
murdered  Philip  in  336  B.  C.,  men  wondered  whether  it  was 
Alexander,  or  the  despised  Olympia,  or  the  trembling  Per¬ 
sians,  who  had  instigated  the  crime. 

III.  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

(336-323  B.  0.) 

§  1.  Final  Subjugation  of  Greece. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Alexander  had  shown  a  taste 
for  literature  ;  and  while  still  a  youth,  the  “  Iliad  ”  of  Homer, 
revised  for  him  by  his  tutor,  Aristotle,  was  his  favorite  book. 
Aristotle  taught  him  all  the  science  of  that  day,  even  medicine. 
But  love  of  letters  did  not  lessen  the  ambition  of  Alexander  ; 
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even  when  a  child,  he  complained  that  the  conquests  of  his 
father  would  leave  nothing  for  him  to  accomplish.  He  was 
a  fine  athlete,  and  an  excellent  horseman  ;  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  subdued  Bucephalus,  a.  steed  which  no  one  else 
had  been  able  to  manage,  Philip  advised  him  to  seek  for 
some  kingdom  other  than  Macedonia,  for  that  region  was  too 
small  for  him.  This  was  the  prince  whom  all  the  foes  of 
Macedonia  now  hoped  to  dispossess.  The  Thracians,  Geti, 
and  Illyrians  immediately  revolted  ;  but  Alexander  easily 
subjugated  them.  The  Greeks  termed  him  a  boy ;  and 
animated  by  the  Demosthenian  harangues,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Thessaly  formed  a  league  against  him.  When  Alexander 
arrived  in  Boeotia,  he  said  :  “  When  I  came  to  Illyria, 
Demosthenes  called  me  a  babe  ;  when  I  reached  Thessaly, 
he  termed  me  a  boy  ;  but  when  I  arrive  at  Athens,  he  will 
see  that  I  am  a  grown  man.”  He  utterly  annihilated  the 
Theban  army  in  one  battle  ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  took 
Thebes  by  assault,  razing  to  the  ground  every  house  except 
that  of  Pindar  the  poet,  making  the  exception,  he  said, 
because  Pindar  was  wont  to  narrate  the  exploits  of  heroes. 
Greece  now  hastened  to  submit ;  and  at  Corinth  the  conqueror 
was  made  general-in-chief  of  all  the  Grecian  forces.  Alex¬ 
ander  wasted  no  time  in  receiving  the  fulsome  adulations  of 
his  new  subjects  ;  but  with  only  30,000  men  and  provisions 
for  forty  days,  he  started  to  accomplish  the  third  great  design 
of  his  father,  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  therefore  of  Asia. 
His  army  presented  an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other  armies  of  his  day,  there  being  in  its  wake  no 
women  and  children,  no  camp-followers,  and  only  such 
Avagons  as  were  indispensable.  His  most  numerous  body, 
the  heavy  cavalry,  was  composed  entirely  of  Macedonian 
nobles,  men  who  fought  from  a  sentiment  of  national  pride, 
and  who  Avere  so  far  from  being  blind  instruments  of  his 
poAver,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  accommodate  his  move¬ 
ments  to  their  Avishes.  The  Argiraspides,  a  light  infantry, 
Avere  also  recruited  from  the  Macedonian  nobility,  but  from 
a  lower  order  than  those  who  formed  the  cavalry.  To  the 
Macedonians  alone  did  Alexander  ever  entrust  high  command. 
His  foreign  auxiliaries  were  armed  Avitli  such  weapons,  and 
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ilesigned  for  such  service,  .as  accorded  with  the  peculiar 
habits  of  each  nation.  Thus  the  Thessalians  were  light 
cavalry,  the  Illyrians  and  Tribalii  light  infantry,  and  the 
Thracians  scouts  and  skirmishers.  His  famous  Phalanx, 
like  that  of  his  father,  was  recruited  from  the  people  ;  and  it 
was  so  much  regarded  as  the  people’s  representative,  that  it 
was  consulted  in  all  capital  cases.  Having  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  Alexander  advanced  into  Phrygia. 

§  2.  Alexander  s  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor. 

At  the  river  Granicus  the  Macedonian  advance  was  vainly 
disputed  by  the  Persians  and  some  Greek  mercenaries,  more 
than  100,000  in  number.  Immediately  after  this  victory,  all 
the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke. 
Alexander  wintered  at  Gordium,  and  here  he  cut  that  famous 
knot,  to  the  loosener  of  which  an  oracle  had  promised  the 
empire  of  Asia.  The  confidence  of  his  soldiers  having  been 
increased  by  this  achievement,  he  completed  the  conquest  of 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Taurus.  Meanwhile  Darius  m., 
styled  Codoman,  was  marching  against  him  with  600,000  men. 
This  monarch,  unlike  most  oriental  sovereigns,  had  not  been 
raised  in  the  enervating  surroundings  of  a  seraglio  ;  and  he 
would  have  restored  the  Persian  fortunes,  had  such  a  con¬ 
summation  been  within  the  domain  of  human  possibility! 
He  had  been  advised  to  await  the  approach  of  Alexander  in 
the  vast  plains  of  Assyria,  where  he  could  have  deployed  his 
immense  host  to  advantage  ;  but  he  wras  anxious  to  crush  the 
insolent  invader  at  once,  and  he  advanced  to  Issus,  in  Cilicia. 
Here,  in  333  B.  C.,  the  little  force  of  Alexander  was  biding 
the  attack  in  a  narrow  plain  which  was  protected  by  the  sea 
on  one  side,  and  by  mountains  on  the  other ;  Darius  was 
therefore  unable  to  surround  his  foe,  and  he  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat,  although  he  encouraged  his  troops  through¬ 
out  the  action,  and  left  the  field  only  when  the  horses  of  his 
chariot  were  killed.  The  Persians  now  offered  terms  of 
peace,  but  Alexander  rejected  them,  although  he  did  not 
pursue  his  enemy.  He  had  resolved  to  become  master  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  a  city 
which  had  then  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  importance. 
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§  3.  Alexander's  Conquest  of  Syria. 

The  victory  of  Alexander  at  Issus  induced  Syria  to  wel¬ 
come  him  ;  Damascus  expressed  joy  when  she  opened  her 
gates,  while  Sidon  gladly  accepted  his  choice  for  her  king. 
But  Tyre  was  a  natural  ally  of  him  who  ruled  over  the  East ; 
for  her  dependence  was  merely  nominal,  like  that  of  early 
Venice  upon  the  Byzantines  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  light  suzerainty  secured  to  her  many 
commercial  facilities.  Therefore  the  proud  city  which  had 
resisted  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  in  no  mood  to  submit 
to  one  whom  it  regarded  as  the  petty  despot  of  a  Greek 
colony  in  Asia  Minor.  During  seven  months  the  Tyrians 
resisted  Alexander  as  he  was  never  resisted  in  his  entire 
career  ;  but  when,  after  repeated  failures,  his  engineers  con¬ 
structed  a  causeway  between  the  mainland  and  the  heroic 
isle,  he  carried  the  place  by  a  desperate  assault.  Furious 
at  the  obstinacy  of  the  defense,  the  conqueror  put  8,000  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  the  sword,  hung  2,000  who  had 
surrendered,  sold  30,000  into  slavery,  and  then  piously  offered 
sacrifice  of  gratitude  to  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  causeway  of 
Alexander  still  subsists ;  and  little  Sour,  with  its  7,000  in¬ 
habitants,  speaks  to  the  traveller  of  the  grandeur  and  rotten¬ 
ness  of  magnificent  Tyre.  The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
now  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  because 
of  its  fidelity  to  the  Persians  ;  but  when  the  high-priest  came 
forth  to  intercede  for  his  people,  the  victor  declared  that  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  venerable  man  he  recognized  the 
features  of  a  personage  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
just  before  he  began  his  Persian  expedition,  and  who  had 
promised  to  him  the  dominion  of  Asia.  Jerusalem  was 
spared,  aud  entering  the  Temple,  Alexander  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  True  God.  Then,  says  Josephus,  the  higli-priest 
showed  to  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  him. 

§  4.  Alexander  s  Conquest  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  readily  welcomed  the  foe  of  those  Persians  who  had 
opposed  her  idolatry.  Alexander  showed  great  respect  for 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  just  as  he  had  shown  for  the  oracles  of 
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Greece,  for  tlie  Melcartli  of  Tyre,  and  for  the  Jeliovah  of  the 
Jews.  In  gratitude  for  his  public,  veneration  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  Egyptian  priests  proclaimed  him  the  son  of  the 
god,  a  title  which  profited  him  among  the  orientals,  but 
caused  his  own  Macedonians  to  murmur.  Like  Napoleon  in 
his  Egyptian  expedition,  Alexander  brought  a  staff  of  scien¬ 
tists  of  ever}"  kind  into  the  mysterious  country  ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  examine  into  every  new  thing,  every  antiquity, 
and  to  send  the  results  to  Aristotle,  for  his  use  in  the  prep¬ 
aration.  of  his  “  Natural  History  ”  and  other  works.  When 
he  founded  Alexandria,  he  prognosticated  that  it  would 
become  the  centre  of  eastern  commerce. 

§  5.  Alexander's  Conquest  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Alexander  could  now  advance  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 
since  he  was  master  of  all  the  Mediterranean  regions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Persians.  Darius  offered  to  cede  to  him 
all  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hellespont ; 
but  rejecting  the  offer,  the  Macedonian  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  easily  subdued  the  neighboring  peoples,  who  cared  not 
what  sceptre  was  extended  over  their  grovelling  heads. 
History  tells  us  that  Darius  met  Alexander  in  331  B.  C.,  in 
the  plain  of  Gaugemela,  to  the  southeast  of  the  ruins  of 
X  ini  veil,  near  Arbela  ;  and  that  the  Persian  army  consisted 
of  1,000,000  infantry,  40,000  horses,  200  war  chariots,  and  45 
war  elephants.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  this  enumeration 
includes  the  enormous  crowd  of  women,  eunuchs,  tent  and 
baggage-carriers,  etc.,  who  always  accompanied  and  impeded 
a  Persian  army.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  forces  of 
Darius  were  immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  Alexander, 
and  that  the  former  were  nearly  annihilated.  Darius  fought 
bravely,  but  he  was  dragged  from  the  field  in  the  final  flight 
of  his  troops  ;  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  his  service  offered  to 
protect  the  flight  of  the  defeated  monarch,  but  not  wishing 
to  slight  his  Persians,  he  fled  wdth  them.  Then  a  certain 
satrap  plotted  to  deliver  him  to  Alexander,  and  when  the 
design  was  discovered,  mortally  wounded  him.  Alexander 
ai lived  on  the  spot  before  Darius  died,  and  promised  to  care 
for  his  family,  most  of  whom  had  been  captured  at  the  battle 
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of  Issus.  According  to  oriental  ideas,  Alexander  had  now 
become  the  legitimate  king  of  Persia ;  and  from  this  time  he 
adopted  all  the  paraphernalia  of  eastern  pomp  and  luxury. 

§  6.  The  Deterioration  of  Alexander. 

The  extravagancies  and  cruelties  of  the  conqueror  now  be¬ 
came  unsupportable,  even  by  his  own  Macedonians.  Having 
read  on  a  certain  Persian  monumental  column  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  the  royal  builder  of  the  monument  used  to 
,  give  a  daily  feast  to  15,000  persons,  he  began  to  do  the  same. 
Our  limits  admit  of  no  detailed  account  of  his  lavishness  ;  but 
we  adduce  as  the  most  justifiable  of  his  prodigalities  his 
payment  of  the  debts  of  his  Macedonian  officers,  to  the  amount 
in  our  money,  of  $30,000,000.  He  gathered  360  concubines 
into  his  seraglio,  surrounding  them  with  the  usual  oriental 
accompaniments  of  eunuchs  and  odalisques.  He  was  styled  a 
god,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and 
although  the  Macedonians  afterward  accorded  that  title  to  his 
very  inferior  successors,  at  that  time  they  did  not  relish  the 
assumption.  His  intemperance  was  sottishness,  and  fit  became 
habitual ;  woe  to  the  man,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  who 
rebuked  him  for  it,  or  who  contradicted  his  drunken  humors. 
When  Cassander  roared  with  laughter  at  the  demureness  with 
which  his  old  comrade  received  divine  honors,  the  presumed 
deity  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  dashed  him  against  the 
wall.  When  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Clitus,  ventured  to 
reprove  him,  he  transfixed  the  zealous  man,  and  then  wept 
for  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  philosopher  Calisthenes 
became  so  frank  toward  Alexander,  that  Aristotle  applied  to 
him  the  remark  of  Thetis  to  Achilles,  that  he  regarded  him 
as  already  dead ;  and  indeed  the  unfortunate  was  soon  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  an  evidently  false  charge  of  treason.  When 
Ephestion,  a  favorite  of  the  monarch,  died,  the  attending 
physician  was  crucified ;  all  the  horses  in  the  kingdom  were 
shaved  to  the  skin ;  the  temple  of  Esculapius  was  destroyed  ; 
the  “  sacred  fire  ”  was  extinguished  throughout  Asia  ;  a 
thousand  prisoners  of  war  were  sacrificed  to  the  Manes  of  the 
defunct ;  a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  was  pulled  down 
to  form  an  immense  funeral  pyre  ;  on  this  pyre  were  burnt 
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ten  thousand  human  victims  and  valuables  wortli  $11,000, 
000  ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  wrere  sent  to  Egypt  with 
an  order  to  enroll  him  among  the  gods. 

§  7.  The  Last  Years  of  Alexander. 

'  Sparta  had  not  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Alexander ;  and 
in  330  B.  C.,  she  openly  revolted,  relying  on  the  promised 
cooperation  of  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  what 
they  had  been;  and  when  the  prudent  Demosthenes  showed 
them  that  if  they  went  to  war,  they  could  enjoy  no  more 
public  feasts  or  dramatic  exhibitions,  they  voted  for  peace. 
Sparta  took  the  field  alone,  and  was  vanquished  by  Antipater. 
When  treating  of  India,  we  spoke  of  Alexander’s  expedition 
to  that  country  in  327  B.  C.  From  the  day  of  his  return  to 
Susa  in  325,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  unification  of 
the  Greeks  and  orientals.  He  made  10,000  Greeks  and  Mac¬ 
edonians  marry  Persian  women ;  and  he  took  to  himself  as 
wives  three  of  these,  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Darius.  Thus  he  introduced  polygamy  among  the  ( at 
least  theoretically )  monogamatic  Greeks,  instead  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  Persians  to  monogamy.  He  selected  30,000  young 
Persians  of  good  family,  educated  them  in  Greek  fashion, 
and  put  them  into  his  army.  In  fine,  Alexander  showed 
talent  for  organization ;  and  a  good  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  measures  is  the  fact  that  the  Orient  remained  Greek  for 
centuries.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career,  Alexander  made 
Babylon  his  residence  ;  and  there,  on  June  11,  323  B.  C.,  he 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  his  intemperance.  Various,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  judgments  which  have  been  passed  upon  him. 
Greece  rejoiced  when  he  died ;  the  Persians  still  praise 
Skander-Ioanani ,  “Alexander  of  the  Ionians.”  Some  regard 
him  as  did  the  pirate  whom  he  asked  as  to  the  miscreant’s 
right  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  iEgean.  The  corsair 
replied :  “  My  right  is  that  by  which  you  prey  upon  the 

.world.  The  worldly  philosopher  agrees  with  Montesquieu, 
who  discerns  in  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
beginning  of  the  long  contest  of  civilization  with  barbarism. 
The  Christian  student  sees  in  the  mission  of  Alexander  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
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Chapter  YI. 

THE  GREEKS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER. 

I.  Wars  of  Succession. 

(  323—301  B.  C.  ) 

§  1.  From  the  Death  of  Alexander  until  the  Extinction  of 
*  His  Family. 

When  Alexander  was  at  tlie  point  of  death,  the  assembled 
magnates  requested  him  to  name  his  successor.  He  replied  : 
“  The  most  worthy,”  and  then  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas, 
one  of  his  generals  ;  probably  he  was  unconscious  when  he 
left  his  empire,  the  fruit  of  so  much  labor,  as  a  prey  to  am¬ 
bitious  soldiers.  The  entire  Orient  now  became  a  theatre  of 
slaughter  ;  and  such  it  remained  until  the  great  Alexandrian 
domain  was  divided  into  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Macedonia.  Greece  herself  then  appeared  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  she  was  really  more  or  less  subject  to  Macedon¬ 
ian  influence  until  she  succumbed  to  the  power  of  Rome.  At 
the  death  of  Alexander,  his  family  consisted  of  Olympia,  his 
mother  ;  Alexander  Aigus,  a  posthumous  son ;  and  Philip 
Arrhideus,  an  imbecile  half-brother.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
order  to  retain  their  power,  the  empire  was  deluged  with 
blood,  during  twelve  years,  by  the  successive  regents  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  in  the  name  of  the  child,  Aigus.  When 
Perdiccas,  the  first  regent,  had  been  killed  in  Egypt  by  his 
own  soldiers,  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedonia,  seized  the 
reins  and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  his  own  province. 
During  the  year  before  his  accession,  that  is,  in  322  B.  C., 
Antipater  had  suppressed  the  Grecian  War  known  as  the 
Lamiac  War,  which  had  been  instigated  by  Demosthenes, 
and  at  the  termination  of  which  this  orator  poisoned  himself. 
Phocion,  the  leader  in  this  revolt,  was  pardoned  by  Antipater, 
because  of  his  original  opposition  to  it ;  and  he  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  moderate  aristocracy,  re-established 
for  the  government  of  Athens.  When  Antipater  was  dying, 
he  named  as  regent  Polysporchon,  who  allowed  Olympia  to 
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dictate  his  policy.  During,  this  regency,  Antigonus  made 
himself  independent  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  Ptolemy 
did  the  same  in  Egypt.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Phocion, 
probably  the  most  virtuous  Pagan  Athenian  who  ever  lived, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  countrymen,  on  a  false  charge  of 
treason.  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  induced  all  Greece  to 
rebel  against  Polysporchon,  and  he  became  her  master> 
establishing  the  aristocratic  rule  of  Demetrius  of  Phaleris. 
This  Demetrius  administered  the  government  wisely,  and 
tried  to  moderate  Athenian  luxury.  At  the  head  of  a  Greek 
army,  he  deposed  Polysporchon,  and  caused  Olymjna  to 
capitulate^  The  mother  of  Alexander  had  been  guilty  of  great 
cruelty  during  her  tenure  of  power,  and  Cassander  procured 
her  condemnation.  The  soldiers  refused  to  kill  her ;  there¬ 
fore  she  was  turned  over  to  the  relatives  of  her  \ictims,  and 
they  cut  her  throat.  The  death  of  Olympia  brought  about 
that  of  the  other  members  of  Alexander's  family.  Antigonus 
and  his  son,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  assumed  the  title  of  kings 
in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  their  successes  against  Seleucus  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  indicating  a  determination  to  reconstruct  the  empire  in 
their  own  interests,  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Sel¬ 
eucus  formed  a  league  to  thwart  them.  Ptolemy  conquered 
Demetrius  at  Gaza;  Seleucus  began  the  era  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Seleucides  in  312  B.  C.,  and  Antigonus  was  forced  to 
agree  to  the  following  conditions  of  peace  :  Alexander  Aigus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  was  recognized  as  king ;  Greece  was  to 
be  free  ;  Ptolemy  was  to  have  Egypt ;  Seleucus  the  Orient ; 
and  Antigonus  was  to  retain  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine’ 
and  Phoenicia.  Cassander,  who  governed  in  Macedonia,  did 
not  like  this  arrangement ;  and  he  assassinated  the  twelve- 
year-old  Aigus  and  his  mother,  Roxana.  Thus  in  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  him  who  had  caused  the  entire  earth 
to  tremble,  not  one  member  of  his  family  survived.  All  our 
knowledge  concerning  these  troubles  is  derived,  firstly,  from 
Jerome  of  Cardia,  a  contemporary  writer,  whose  narrative 
formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  secondly, 
from  certain  fragments  of  the  historian,  Arrianus,  which 
Photius,  the  father  of  the  Greek  Schism  in  the  eighth  century 
of  our  era,  gathered  into  his  Muriobiblon  or  “  Library.” 
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§  2.  Final  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Tlie  murder  of  Aigus  furnished  an  occasion  for  new 
troubles.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  resumed 
their  design  of  subduing  all  Asia  ;  Cassander  donned  the 
Macedonian  crown,  and  tried  to  reconquer  Greece  ;  Lvsima- 
clius  became  king  of  Thrace.  All  of  these  enterprising 
rulers  joined  Ptolemy  Lagus  of  Egypt  in  opposition  to  the 
plans  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  and  the  latter 
began  to  secure  his  power  by  expelling  from  Athens  his 
namesake  of  Phaleris,  who  took  refuge  at  the  .court  of 
Ptolemy,  where  his  advice  procured  the  foundation  of  the 
renowned  Library  of  Alexandria.  Demetrius  then  defeated 
an  Egyptian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  undertook  in 
304  B.  C.,  a  siege  of  Rhodes,  the  people  of  which  island  had 
refused  to  furnish  him  with  ships  for ‘his  war  against  Ptolemy. 
Although  Demetrius  employed  all  the  ingenuity  which  had 
procured  for  him  that  surname,  the  Besieger  of  Cities,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Rhodiotes ;  and  the 
treaty  became  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  that  famous 
Colossus  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.  In  token  of  his  change  of  feelings 
toward  them,  Demetrius  presented  to  the  Rhodiotes  the 
great  quantity  of  wonderful  machines,  mostly  of  his  own 
invention,  with  which  he  had  tried  to  reduce  their  capital. 
By  the  sale  of  these  engines  the  islanders  obtained  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  immense  quantity  of  bronze  necessary  for 
the  casting  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  or  the  Sun,  which 
Chares  of  Lyndos  erected,  in  280  B.  C.,  after  twelve  years  of 
labor,  at  the  entrance  of  their  port.  In  the  year  301  B.  C., 
the  army  of  the  anti-Demetrian  sovereigns,  commanded  by 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  won  a  decisive  victory  over  Antigo¬ 
nus  and  Poliorcetes  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  in  this 
battle  that  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  brother-in-law  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  king  of  Epirus,  first  manifested  those  military 
talents  which  were  to  be  afterward  directed  against  Rome. 
The  victors  now  definitively  divided  the  great  empire  of 
Alexander.  Macedonia  and  Greece  remained  under  the 
sceptre  of  Cassander  ;  Thrace  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  were 
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assigned  to  Lysimachus ;  Seleucus  became  king  of  Syria,  to 
wliicli  were  annexed  all  the  Asiatic  countries  ;  and  Ptolemy 
retained  Egypt,  receiving  also  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  After 
the  demise  of  Lysimachus  in  282  B.  C.,  the  kingdom  of  Thrace 
disappeared ;  but  the  three  Greek  kingdoms  of  Macedonia 
Syria,  and  Egypt  endured  for  many  years. 

II.  The  Revived  Kingdom  op  Macedonia. 

(■301—146  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Pyrrhus. 

Cassander  wore  the  Macedonian  crown  until  his  death  in 
298  B.  C.,  and  then  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  had  mastered 
Athens,  profited  by  dissensions  in  the  royal  family  to  seize 
the  dominion,  leaving  the  government  of  Greece  to  his  son, 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  Perceiving  that  Demetrius  harbored 
more  ambitious  designs,  Pyrrhus  induced  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy  to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  ;  and 
Demetrius,  being  abandoned  by  most  of  his  soldiers,  and 
forced  to  flee  into  Cilicia,  which  he  tried  to  appropriate,  was 
captured.  Pyrrhus  treated  Demetrius  generously,  and  he 
died  of  debauchery  in  283  B.  C.  The  greater  portion  of 
Macedonia  now  fell  to  the  Epirote,  while  Lysimachus  took 
the  remainder.  Pyrrhus  was  probably  the  first  military 
genius  of  his  time  ;  and  his  ambition  was  worthy  of  his 
talents.  When  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  masters  of 
the  world,  found  themselves  reduced,  as  they  expressed  the 
idea,  to  the  condition  of  Epirote  provincials,  they  cordially 
welcomed  Lysimachus,  when  he  invaded  their  country. 
Pyrrhus  was  forced  to  retreat  to  his  original  patrimony, 
whence  he  was  soon  to  be  called  by  the  Tarentans,  to  aid 
them  in  their  desperate  struggle  with  Rome.  But  the  Mace¬ 
donians  soon  tired  of  Lysimachus,  and  they  willingly  submitted 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  282  B.  C.,  when  he  had  defeated  and 
killed  that  prince  in  the  battle  of  Cyropedion  in  Phrygia. 

§  2.  Invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

Seleucus  Nicator  ruled  over  the  regions  reaching  from 
Greece  and  Macedonia  to  the  Indus  for  one  year  ;  and  then 
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he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
son  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This  prince 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  ;  and  he  hoped 
to  expel  Antigonus  Gonatas  from  Greece.  He  married  his  own 
sister,  the  widow  of  Lysimaclius ;  and  he  killed,  as  her  arms 
enfolded  them,  her  children  hy  that  prince.  Ceraunus  was 
killed  by  the  Gallic  invaders  in  281  B.  C.  These  Gauls 
were  chiefly  Yolgians  or  Yolscians  ;  and  as  their  name  (Yolgi 
or  Belgse)  indicates,  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  They  ravaged 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Antioclius  at  Sardis,  and  were  therefore  the  cause  of  his 
adoption  of  the  title  of  Soter  or  Saviour.  Ptolemy  marched 
against  them  in,  279,  but  he  lost  his  life.  Sostlienes,  a  noble 
Macedonian,  expelled  them  from  his  country ;  but  they  soon 
returned,  and  put  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Central  Greece 
to  fire  and  sword.  Their  very  excesses  enfeebled  them  ;  and  in 
277  B.  C.,  they  were  glad  to  retire  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
Nicomedes,  who  had  formed  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Bitliynia,  accorded  to  them  the  district  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Galatia.  Antigonus  Gonatas  now  reigned  in 
Macedonia  until  242  B.  C.  His  son,  Demetrius  II.,  was 
continually  at  war,  with  either  the  Epirotes  or  the  ^Etolians. 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  reigned  from  232  to  221  B.  C., 
conquered  the  Spartans,  but  he  allowed  them  to  retain  their 
nationality. 

§  3.  The  Decadence  of  Macedonia, 

Philip  V.,  who  mounted  the  Macedonian  throne  in  221 
B.  C.,  was  very  successful  in  his  early  enterprises  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  he  could  increase  his  power  by  espousing  the 
Carthaginian  cause  against  the  people  who  were  then  begin¬ 
ning  their  conquest  of  the  entire  world.  Therefore  when  the 
Romans  had  subjugated  their  African  foe,  Macedonia  suf¬ 
fered.  Defeated  at  the  Cynoscephahe,  hills  of  Thessaly,  in 
198  B.  C.,  Philip  was  forced  to  deliver  his  son,  Demetrius,  as 
a  hostage  to  Rome.  When  the  young  man  returned  from  his 
exile,  Philip  credited  an  accusation  of  treason  brought 
against  him  by  his  brother,  Perseus,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
poisoned.  The  fratricide  donned  the  crown  in  178  B.  C., 
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and  having  dared  to  war  on  Rome,  lie  was  captured  at  Pydna 
by  the  consul,  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
Eternal  City,  where  he  died  in  prison.  Rome  now  allowed  a 
certain  measure  of  autonomy  to  Macedonia  ,  but  wjien,  in 
152  B.  C.,  Andriscus,  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  proclaimed 
himself  king,  the  country  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

III.  Internal  History  of  Greece  During  the  Period 

301-146  B.  C. 

§  1.  Definitive  Decay  of  Sparta. 

Greece  discerned  an  opportunity  for  the  reacquisition  of 
part  of  her  ancient  independence  in  the  dissensions  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The  occasion 
was  especially  welcome  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  Philip  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  Persia,  and  who  had  accepted  the  gold  offered 
by  Darius  in  aid  of  their  insurrection  against  Alexahder. 
At  this  period,  Sparta  was  somewhat  respected  abroad  ;  but 
within  she  was  rotting.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  observed  ;  and  the  rude  “  virtues  ”  of  the  olden  Spartans 
had  given  place  to  avarice,  laziness,  and  luxury.  The  Spartans, 
properly  so  called,  the  nobility  of  the  country,  were  only 
700  in  number  ;  and  only  100  of  these  were  not  involved  in 
political  disability.  As  Polybius  remarked,  Sparta  was  dy¬ 
ing,  for  want  of  men.  Nevertheless,  weak  and  contemptible 
though  she  was,  Sparta  continually  yearned  for  supremacy 
in  Greece. 


§  2.  The  Achcean  and  TEtolian  Leagues. 

The  puerile  ambition  of  Sparta  found  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  that  Achaean  League  which,  originated  during 
the  heroic  days  of  Greece,  had  been  renewed  while  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas  was  her  master,  and  had  made  itself  indepen¬ 
dent  of  him.  The  other  federation,  the  iEtolian  League,  had 
resisted  both  Antipater  and  the  Gauls  heroically  ;  and  a 
coalition  of  the  two  bodies  had  checked  the  ambition  of 
Gonatas  until  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  iEtolians  to  his 
purposes.  Aratus,  a  noble  of  Sicyon,  raised  the  Aclneap 
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League  to  considerable  power.  His  capture  of  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  styled  by  Philip  of  Macedon  the  key  of  Greece, 
was  one  of  the  most  heroic  enterprises  which  history  has 
1  et  recorded  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  freed  the  Corinthians 
from  the  yroke  of  Antigonus,  he  won  their  gratitude  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  and  they  joined  the 
Achaean  League  in  244  B.  C.  With  the  exception  of  Sparta 
and  iEtolia,  all  Greece  now  joined  the  Achaeans.  Mean¬ 
while,  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  had  taken  several  of  the 
Achaean  cities ;  and  he  soon  reduced  Corinth.  Aratus  very 
unpatriotically  asked  aid  from  the  Macedonian  sovereign, 
Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  in  222  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
defile  of  Sellasia,  where,  although  the  Lacedemonians  were 
valiantly  aided  by  the  poor  Helots,  to  whom  they  had  un¬ 
willingly  accorded  a  too-long-delayed  freedom,  the  Macedon¬ 
ian  conquered.  Cleomenes  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  by  Ptolemy  Philopator.  Doson  was  moderate  in 
the  use  of  his  victory,  but  he  was  now  lord  of  jGreece.  The 
Achsean  League  was  never  again  powerful ;  and  when  Greece 
undertook,  in  time,  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans 
alone  profited  by  their  action. 

§  3.  The  Tyrants  of  Sparta. 

When  Antigonus  Gonatus  entered  Sparta,  he  declared  that 
he  came  as  a  friend  ;  and  he  said  that  since  he  was  the  first 
foreign  prince  to  capture  it,  he  wished  its  people  to  style  him 
its  saviour.  However,  he  effected  nothing  for  Sparta,  but  to 
leave  her  to  her  own  devices  ;  and  consequently  she  fell  into 
anarchy,  tyrants,  such  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  seizing 
the  reins  of  power.  The  first  of  these  was  Machanidas,  who 
ruled  from  210  to  206  B.  C.  He  tried  to  subdue  the  entire 
Peloponnesus  ;  but  the  Achaean  League,  headed  by  Philopoe- 
men,  an  Arcadian  who  has  been  called  “  the  last  of  the 
Greeks,”  opposed  him.  Machanidas  was  killed  at  the  second 
battle  of  Mantinea  ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  tyrant  was  defeated  by 
Philopoemen  at  Gythium  ;  and  his  allies,  the  ZEtolians,  then 
murdered  him.  Sparta  soon  forgot  the  services  of  Pliilopoe- 
men,  and  made  war  on  the  Achsean  League ;  whereupon 
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the  patriot  took  the  city  by  assault,  dismantled  it,  and  forced 
it  to  enter  the  confederacy  in  188  B.  C.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  period  when  Sparta,  and  all  Greece,  became  a 
Roman  province ;  but  the  details  of  that  event  will  be  given 
when  we  treat  of  Roman  History. 


Chapter  YII. 

THE  GREEK  KINGDOM  OF  SYRIA. 

(311—64  B.  C.) 

I.  Syria,  Properly  So  Called. 

§  1.  First  Greek  Kings  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  evaded  the  grasp  of  Rome  for  many 
years  after  Macedonia  and  Greece  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
new  empire  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  detached  territories 
of  the  old  Syrian  monarchy  ever  resisted  the  Roman  attempts 
at  conquest.  We  have  seen  how  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  last 
surviving  general  of  Alexander,  became  master  of  the  regions 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  Indus ;  and  how  he  acquired 
Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  He  founded  Seleucia 
in  Babylonia,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  making  the  latter  citv 
his  capital.  He  was  just  and  clement,  and  he  manifested 
much  respect  for  religion.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  assassinated 
him  in  281  B.  C.  ;  and  Antiochus  ceded  the  whole  of  Mace¬ 
donia  to  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This  prince  waged  an 
unfortunate  war  with  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  of  Egypt ;  and 
he  was  crushed  at  Sardis,  in  262  B.  C.,  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  small  state  in  Asia  Minor.  .  Antiochus  II., 
styled  Thetis  or  God  by  the  Milesians  whom  he  had  delivered 
from  a  tyrant,  saw  his  empire  dismembered,  firstly,  by  that 
Arbaces  who  founded  the  Parthian  kingdom  in  255  B.  G, 
and  secondly  by  Theodotus,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Bactriana.  Seleucus  II.,  called  Callinicus  or  the  victorious, 
so  little  merited  his  surname  that  he  lost  a  great  part  of 
Syria  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes  of  Egypt,  and  was  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Bactriana.  In  227 
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B.  C.  lie  was  captured  by  the  Parthians,  and  lie  died  in 
chains. 

§  2.  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Seleucus  III.,  styled  Ceraunus  or  the  Thunderbolt,  was 
poisoned  ,  and  his  brother,  Antiochus,  mounted  the  Syrian 
throne.  This  prince  tried  to  recover  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  the  provinces  which  his  father  had  lost ;  but  he  was 
defeated  at  Baphia,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  in  217  B.  C., 
Ptolemy  remaining  master  of  Palestine  and  of  part  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  had  better  fortune  when  he  attacked  the  Par¬ 
thians  ;  for  he  recovered  nearly  all  the  territory  which  Arbaces 
had  taken.  He  subdued  a  revolt  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  Caucasus,  he  carried  his  victorious  standard,  to  the 
Indian  frontier.  Then  he  reconquered  Palestine  from  Egypt, 
and  the  Jews  joyfully  saluted  him  as  their  protector.  In 
fine,  Antiochus  the  Great  had  restored  the  ancient  splendor 
of  Syria,  when  he  found  himself  opposed  by  the  nation 
which  was  the  destined  heir  of  all  preceding  grandeurs. 
Hannibal  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  Carthaginian's  prayer  that  he  would  defy  the  power  of 
Borne.  He  was  defeated  at  Thermopylae  in  191  B.  C.,  and 
at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  in  190,  losing  all  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  beyond  the  Taurus.  In  1 87,  he  was  about  to  pillage  the 
chief  temple  of  the  Persipolitans  in  order  to  meet  his  war 
expenses,  when  the  indignant  populace  rose  in  insurrection 
and  slew  him. 


§  3.  Syria  and  the  Jews. 

"With  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  began  to  decline.  Seleucus  IV.,  called  Pliilopator,  is 
remembered  merely  because  of  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus, 
one  of  his  generals,  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
This  officer  poisoned  his  sovereign,  and  wore  the  grown 
until  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  an  effeminate  and  impious  pyince, 
put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  seized  the  power.  Epiphanes 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  had  not  Po- 
pilius  Lsenas,  the  Boman  ambassador,  compelled  him  to  lead 
his  army  back  to  Syria.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Epi- 
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plianes  that  the  Maccliabees  won  their  glorious  victories  over 
the  Syrian  armies.  His  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  accorded 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  Jews.  This  prince,  a  boy  of 
eleven,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin,  Demetrius  Soter. 
Demetrius  was  frequently  defeated  by  Judas  Macchabseus 
and  Jonathas  ;  but  he  subjugated  Cappadocia.  In  149  B.  C. 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  while  defending  his  title  against 
Alexander  Bala,  a  natural  son  of  Epiphanes.  Jonathas  had 
aided  Bala  ;  and  when  the  new  monarch  espoused  Cleopatra, 
a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt,  the  Maccliabees 
attended  the  wedding.  This  princess  was  destined  to  be  the 
scourge  of  Syria  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Bala  soon  found 
his  crown  contested  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Soter ; 
and  although  the  Jews  remained  faithful,  his  father-in-law 
deserted  him,  seized  the  young  queen,  and  married  her  to 
the  competitor.  Nicator  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  one  year  ; 
and  then  he  lost  his  western  provinces  to  Antiochus  VI., 
called  Dionysius,  and  he  was  forced  to  recognize  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Jews.  A  period  of  perpetual  discord  now 
ensued.  Nicator  having  been  captured  by  the  Parthian 
king,  Mithridates,  and  having  been  compelled  to  marry  that 
sovereign’s  daughter,  the  deserted  Cleopatra  espoused  his 
brother,  Antiochus  VII.,  styled  Sidetes,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Sidetes  warred  on  the  Jews  ;  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  forced  ITyrcan  I.,  the  son  of  Simon  Macchabaeus, 
to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  aid  him  against  the  Parthians, 
who  now  desired  to  restore  Nicator.  Sidetes  conquered 
Babylonia  and  Media  ;  but  he  lost  them  and  his  life  in  130 
B.  C.,  and  Nicator  remounted  his  throne.  The  cruelty  of 
this  prince  caused  his  subjects  to  abandon  him  in  favor  of 
Alexander  Zebina,  an  impostor  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of 
Bala.  Ptolemy  Pliyscon  of  Egypt  aided  the  insurgents  ;  and 
in  125  B.  C.,  Nicator  was  vanquished  and  put  to  death. 
Then  Cleopatra,  widow  of  both  Nicator  and  Sidetes,  came 
forward  as  regent  for  one  of  her  sons  by  the  former,  whom 
she  styled  Seleucus  V.;  but  as  he  did  not  prove  subservient  to 
her  projects,  she  procured  his  assassination,  and  enthroned 
his  brother,  Antiochus  VIII.,  called  Grypus  or  the  Hooked 
Nose.  The  new  monarch  was  no  more  docile  than  his  pred- 
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ecessor,  and  therefore  Cleopatra  offered  him  some  piosoned 
wine  ;  but  Grypus  knew  her  intention,  and  telling  her  to  prove 
her  innocence  by  drinking  the  potion,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  killing  his  mother. 

§  4.  End  of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  last  reigns  of  the  Seleucides  need  no  special  mention  ; 
for  like  those  already  noticed,  they  were  merely  a  succession 
of  murders  committed  by  mothers,  sons,  and  brothers  against 
each  other.  No  blacker  crimes  are  found  in  the  pages  of 
history,  than  those  which  characterized  the  entire  Seleucidian 
dynasty  during  the  247  years  of  its  power.  Anarchy  reigned 
triumphant  in  Syria  when  Antiochus  XIII.,  called  the  Asiatic, 
was  acclaimed  as  king  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra  Selena,  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  of  Antio¬ 
chus  Grypus,  and  of  Antiochus  Eusebius.  All  that  Cleopatra 
could  claim  for  her  son  was  a  small  district  around  Damascus. 
The  best  provinces  had  been  occupied  by  the  Parthians  ;  the 
-Jews  defied  her  ;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ptolemais  (now  St. 
Jean  d’Acre)  were  independent.  In  80  B.  C.,  the  exhausted 
Syrians  gave  themselves  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  but 
the  Homans  soon  pounced  on  the  distracted  land.  In  64  B. 
C.  Pompey  vanquished  Tigranes,  deposed  Antiochus  the 
Asiatic  from  his  petty  throne  of  Damascus,  and  made  Syria 
a  Roman  province. 

PL  States  Detached  from  the  Kingdom  of  Syria. 

§  1.  Kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  its  foundation  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  began  to  lose  some  of  its  finest  provinces,  and  thus  it 
j  started  the  career  of  some  famous  monarchies.  Pergamus 
'  was  founded  in  283  by  Phileteris,  a  eunuch  whom  Lysimaclius 
had  made  governor  of  that  district.  The  new  state  embraced 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  a  large  part  of  Phrygia/  The  celebrated 
Library  of  Pergamus  was  established  by  Attalis,  who  mounted 
the  throne  in  241  B.  C.  When  Attalis  III.,  called  Philometer, 
died  in  133  B.  C.,  he  willed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
The  writing  material  now  known  as  parchment  derives  its 
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name  from  that  of  this  state,  one  of  the  Pergamese  rulers, 
Eumenes  II.,  having  invented  its  use. 

§  2.  Kingdom  of  Pontus. 

v 

The  region  known  as  Pontus  was  originally  a  part  of 
Cappadocia ;  but  about  502  B.  C.  it  was  erected  into  a 
satrapy  by  Darius  I.,  in  favor  of  Artabazes,  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Achemenides.  "When  Alexander  the 
Great  began  his  career,  Pontus  was  practically  independent 
of  Persia;  and  the  satrap,  Mithridates,  having  pronounced 
for  the  conqueror,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  royal  dignity 
in  337  B.  C.  This  kingdom  maintained  its  independence 
during  the  entire  Seleucidian  period ;  and  during  the  Third 
Punic  War,  King  Mithridates  Evergetes  gave  such  valuable 
aid  to  the  Romans,  that  he  was  allowed  to  annex  a  part  of 
Phaigry.  But  Mithridates  Eutapor,  who  reigned  from  123 
to  63  B.  C.,  was  a  life-long  foe  to  Rome  ;  and  when  he  died, 
Pontus  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

§  3.  Kingdom  of  Armenia. 

The  Armenians  claim  to  be  descended  from  Haig,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Noah,  who,  they  say,  withdrew  from  the  rule  of 
Nimrod,  and  settled  in  their  country,  giving  to  it  the  name  bv 
which  they  know  it  to-day,  Haisdan.  The  fifth  successor  of 
Haig,  continue  the  Armenians,  was  a  great  conqueror,  who 
reigned  about  the  year  1980  B.  C.,  and  bore  the  name,  Aram, 
from  which  is  derived  the  term,  Armenia.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  seems  certain  that  Semiramis  subjected  Armenia  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  it  became 
independent.  Alexander  subdued  it ;  but  in  255  B.  C.  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and  receiving  a  Parthian 
dynasty,  became  a  forced  ally  of  those  barbarians.  Tigranes 

11.,  who  leigned  from  119  to  95  B.  C.,  made  Armenia  a  pow¬ 
erful  kingdom  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Tigranes 

111.,  the  Romans  subjugated  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
rest  of  the  land  was  never  mentioned  in  the  West  for  manv 
centuries.  The  principal  cities  of  ancient  Armenia  were 
Ardachad,  Tauris,  Kars,  Yan,  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Dicrana- 
guerd. 
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§  4.  Kingdom  of  the  Parthians.  ' 

The  word  Parth  is  said  to  have  signified  “  banished  ”  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Scythians ;  and  therefore  some 
think  that  the  first  Parthians  were  outcasts  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  Scythian  hordes.  We  meet  them  successively  as 
subjects  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  Syrian 
Seleucides.  During  the  reign  of  Antioclius  II.,  a  low-born 
but  able  soldier  made  the  Parthians  an  independent  people,, 
and  founded  the  royal  family  of  the  Arsacides.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Arsaces  II.,  annexed  Hyrcania  about  the  year  250  B. 
C. ;  and  in  216  Arsaces  III.  compelled  Antioclius  the  Great 
to  recognize  the  freedom  of  his  nation.  Prom  that  time  they 
Avere  a  conquering  race.  Arsaces  VI.,  called  also  Mithridates 
I.,  subdued  Bactriana,  part  of  India,  Media,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia.  He  also  made  his  brother,. 
Valarsaces,  king  of  Armenia.  Under  the  next  monarch, 
Phraates  II.,  Avho  reigned  from  139  to  127  B.  C.,  Parthia 
declined,  and  Armenia  predominated  in  that  part  of  Asia. 
The  misfortunes  of  Tigranes  of  Armenia  gave  opportunity 
for  recuperation  to  the  Parthians  ;  and  when,  during  the 
reign  of  Orodes,  54-36  B.  C.,  Crassus  endeavored  to  subject 
them  to  Rome,  he  Avas  vanquished.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacides  lasted  until  226  A.  D.,  when  a  new  dynasty,  the 
Sassanides,  began  Avith  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Persians. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  GREEK  KINGDOM  OF  EGYPT. 

(  323—30  B.  C. ) 

§  1.  Ptolemy  Soter,  323-284  B.  C. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  soon  developed  into  a  centre  ot 
commerce  and  learning.  Those  same  Egyptians  who  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  bend  to  the  Persians  who  would  not 
tolerate  their  idolatry,  resigned  themselves  Avillingly  to  the 
rule  of  the  Greeks,  when  they  preceived  that  their  religion 
was  safe,  and  that  the  new  sceptre  Avas  a  harbinger  of  material 
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prosperity.  In  tlie  division  of  the  Alexandrian  conquests, 
Egypt  became  the  portion  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  was  said  to 
be  a  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  but  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  natural  son  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  .dynasty 
which  he  founded,  and  which  reigned  over  Egypt  for  three 
centuries,  terminating  with  the  catastrophe  of  Cleopatra  and 
Antony,  was  termed  that  of  the  Lagidm.  Ptolemy  Soter  was 
the  sole  successor  of  Alexander  who  knew  any  moderation  in 
the  matter  of  conquest.  Turning  his  attention  entirely  to 
Egypt,  he  caused  his  people  to  feel  that  his  own  interests 
were  thoroughly  intertwined  with  those  of  his  new  country ; 
he  preserved  all  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  institutions  which 
would  not  interfere  with  his  domination.  He  found  the 
once  all-powerful  priestly  caste  greatly  humbled  by  the  long 
rule  of  the  Persians,  and  no  louger  capable  of  overshadowing 
the  monarch  ;  hence  he  could  favor  it,  and  take  advantage  of 
a  system  which  deified  the  king  even  during  his  life.  He 
preserved  Memphis  as  the  capital,  and  decreed  that,  as  of 
old,  all  Egyptian  kings  should  there  be  consecrated.  He  could 
not  avoid  taking  some  part  in  the  quarrels  over  the  spoils  of 
Alexander,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  security  of  Egypt. 
In  fine,  the  land  of  the  Nile  had  never  known  such  prosperity 
as  Ptolemy  Soter  procured  for  it ;  Alexandria  became  the 
borne  of  letters  and  of  science,  nearly  as  much  as  Athens,  and 
it  was  certainly  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Ptolemy  fortified  Alexandria,  and  he  began  on  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  the  famous  lighthouse,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
perpetuated,  in  almost  every  cultured  language,  in  the  term 
applied  to  similar  structures.  This  wonderful  beacon  light, 
discernible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  marine  miles,  should  teach 
moderns  to  be  less  confident  in  their  superiority  as  to  optical 
science  ;  and  it  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.  However,  there  are  indications  that 
a  similar  beacon  shone  at  Eagusa,  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Soter.  Among  his  other  beneficent  institutions,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Museum  of  Ptolemy  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  for  it 
was  the  germ  of  the  great  Alexandrian  School  of  Philosophy. 
According  to  Appianus  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  the  army  of  Ptolemy  consisted  of 
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•240,000  men  ;  his  navy  of  2,000  ships  and  1,500  galleys.  In 
his  treasury  were  $800,000,000.  This  last  item  may  appear 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  know  that  Ptolemy  had  brought  into 
Egypt  much  of  the  Alexandrian  spoils  of  Asia  ;  and  that  the 
magnificent  festivals  of  Egyjit  attracted  immense  numbers  of 
foreigners,  who  must  have  spent  considerable  amounts  of 
money  during  their  sojourn.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  this  opulence  does  not  show  that  the  Egyptian  masses 
were  in  even  ordinarily  comfortable  circumstances.  There 
was  not  in  Egypt,  any  more  than  in  any  other  land  at  that 
time,  a  prosperous  middle  class  ;  everywhere  opulence  was 
flanked  by  misery.  Ptolemy  Soter  abdicated,  in  285  B.  C., 
in  favor  of  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  saying 
that  he  would  rather  be  father  of  a  king,  than  king  himself. 
His  eldest  son  became  king  of  Macedonia. 

§  2.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

If  we  may  credit  Theocritus,  a  Syracusan  poet  who  fre¬ 
quented  the  court  of  Alexandria  at  this  time,  the  Egyptian 
annual  revenue  was  $148,000,000 ;  and  since  the  new  sov¬ 
ereign  continued  the  policy  of  his  father,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Egypt  soon  became  the  first  power  on  the  sea,  and  one  of 
the  first  on  land.  The  name  of  Philadelphus,  “  Lover  of  his 
Brother,”  did  not  agree  with  his  conduct ;  for  he  put  two 
of  his  brothers  to  death  without  reason.  He  was  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  known 
as  the  Septuagint  Version ;  and  encouraging  to  the  utmost  a 
taste  for  study,  he  saw  the  Greek  philosophy  penetrate  even 
into  Ethiopia.  He  cut  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile.  He  extended  his  domination  over  the  Cyreniac,  Cyp¬ 
rus,  Phoenicia,  and  that  part  of  Syria  which  was  called  Syria 
Creusa  or  Coele  Syria.  An  ally  of  Rome,  he  defended  the 
liberty  of  the  Greeks  by  combatting  Antigonus  Gonatas  ; 
and  he  forestalled  the  assaults  of  the  Syrian,  Antiochus 
Theos,  by  carrying  the  war'  into  the  enemy’s  country.  In 
fine,  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  brilliant ;  but  he  aug¬ 
mented  the  prevalent  corruption  of  Egyptian  morals  in 
many  ways,  notably  by  marrying  his  own  sister,  the  widow 
of  Ceraunus. 
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§  3.  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Ptolemy  III.  had  merited  his  surname  of  Evergetes  or 
“Benefactor  ”  in  a  war  against  Syria,  during  which  he  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  penetrating  into  Bactriana,  recovered 
3,100  idols  which  Darias  and  Cambyses  had  taken  from 
Egypt.  He  was  the  ally  of  Aratus  in  Greece  ;  and  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  dethroned  Spartan  king,  Cleomenes,  whom  his 
successor  was  to  persecute.  Astronomers  are  interested  in  an 
episode  of  the  life  of  Berenice,  wife  of  Evergetes.  While  the 
prince  was  warring  in  Asia,  this  lady  made  a  vow  that  if  he 
returned  victorious,  she  would  give  her  beautiful  tresses  to  the 
temple  of  Arsinoe  in  Cyprus.  She  fulfilled  the  vow ;  but  the 
hair  soon  disappeared  from  the  shrine.  Great  was  the  con¬ 
sternation  in  Egypt ;  but  men  breathed  freely  when  the  great, 
astronomer,  Conon  of  Samos,  found  that  the  precious  locks 
had  been  carried  up  to  the  heavens,  where  they  were  ever  to 
shine  as  the  seven  stars  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  A  sacred 
festival  was  immediately  instituted ;  and  poets,  priests,  and 
scientists  chanted  the  glories  of  Her  Majesty’s  hair  until  the 
Ptolemies  ceased  to  rule  in  Egypt. 

§  4.  Ptolemy  Philopcitor. 

Ptolemy  IV.,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  221  B.  C.,  received 
the  surname  of  Philopator,  “Lover  of  his  Father,”  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  poisoned  that  parent.  He  conquered 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia,  and  thus  saved  Egypt  from 
imminent  subjugation.  Following  the  counsels  of  his  favor¬ 
ites,  he  drove  the  Spartan  king,  Cleomenes,  to  revolt ;  and 
when  that  monarch  had  been  killed,  he  outraged  the  corpse. 
He  caused  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  that  of  her  who  was 
at  once  his  sister  and  his  wife  ;  he  was,  in  fine,  a  ruler  worthy 
of  a  people  who  were  decaying,  both  physically  and  morally. 
However,  he  favored  science  and  literature,  and  consecrated 
a  temple  to  Homer. 

§  5.  Ptolemy  Epiplianes. 

When  the  infamous  Philopator  had  gone  to  his  account  in 
20j  B.  C.,  his  heir,  Epiphanes,  a  boy  of  five  years,  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  two  regents,  Agathocles  and  his  sister, 
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Agathoclea.  The  infamies  of  these  princes  disgusted  even 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  they  perished  in  a  popular  revolt.  The 
new  regents,  Sosibius  and  Tlepolemus,  could  not  agree  ;  and 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  arranged  to  divide  Egypt 
between  themselves.  Then  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  had  always  favored  the  Ptolemies,  was  invoked 
in  aid  of  the  menaced  Egyptian  nationality.  Erom  that 
time,  the  history  of  Egypt  was  part  of  that  of  Rome ;  and  so 
far  as  its  internal  affairs  were  concerned,  we  may  omit  any 
notice  of  the  next  four  reigns,  which  were  merely  a  series  of 
revolutions  and  crimes,  and  pass  to  the  rule  of  Ptolemy  XI., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  80  B.  C. 

§  6.  Ptolemy  Auletes. 

When  a  revolution  caused  Ptolemy  X.  to  flee  to  Tyre, 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  the  Egyptians  chose  as 
their  king  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  “Flute  Player,”  a  natural 
son  of  Ptolemy  IX.  But  since  the  legitimate  line  of  the 
Lagidse  was  now  extinct,  the  Romans  insisted  that  they  were 
the  heirs  ;  hence  Auletes  was  not  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Senate  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  but  in  59 
B.  C.,  he  purchased  recognition  from  Pompey,  then  all- 
powerful.  In  the  following  year  his  indifference  at  the  Roman- 
ization  of  Cyprus  caused  the  Egyptians  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  A  Roman  army  restored  him  in  55  B.  C. ;  and 
he  reigned,  protected  by  a  guard  of  Gauls,  until  he  died  in 
52.  The  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  his  Gallic  protectors 
brought  more  obloquy  on  Auletes  than  the  Egyptians  had 
cast  upon  any  of  his  predecessors. 

§  7.  Cleopatra  the  Beautiful 

Auletes  left  several  children  ;  among  them  Ptolemy  Diony¬ 
sius,  thirteen  years  old,  and  an  eighteen  year  old  girl,  Cleo¬ 
patra.  The  pair  immediately  married,  and  the  wife  tried  to 
rule.  A  sedition  caused  her  to  flee  into  Syria  ;  and  she  was 
preparing  for  war  on  her  husband,  when  Julius  Cmsar,  fresh 
from  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  landed  at  Alexandria,  and 
insisted  on  acting  as  arbitrator  between  the  conjugal  litigants. 
Confiding  in  the  force  of  her  charms,  Cleopatra  had  herself 
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smuggled  into  tlie  apartments  of  the  great  Roman  ;  and  she 
so  subdued  him,  that  he  resolved  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
Ptolemy.  This  prince  incited  the  Alexandrians  to  a  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  little  army  of  Caesar,  3,200  infantry  and  800 
cavalry ;  but  the  Romans  held  their  own  in  the  royal  palace, 
until  reinforcements  arrived.  While  he  was  being  besieged, 
Caesar  ordered  the  burning  of  his  fleet,  that  it  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  The  flames  spread  to  the 
great  Library,  and  500,000  volumes  were  consumed.  In  a 
battle  which  followed,  Ptolemy  was  defeated ;  and  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  escape,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Caesar 
passed  some  time  in  the  society  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  he  was  so 
charmed  with  the  country,  that  he  proposed  to  march  to  the 
conquest  of  Ethiopia.  But  his  soldiers  refused  to  follow 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Rome.  His  residence  in  the  land  of 
the  Nile  had  convinced  Caesar  that  a  national  sentiment  still 
survived  among  its  people  ;  therefore  instead  of  making  the 
country  a  Roman  province,  he  chose  a  little  son  of  Auletes 
as  king,  and  affianced  him  to  Cleopatra.  When  Caesar  had 
departed,  the  lady  ruled  ;  and  in  44  B.  C.  she  poisoned  her 
second  brother-husband,  and  enthroned  Caesarion,  her  son 
by  Caesar,, as  Ptolemy  XIV.  When  Augustus  became  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
Cleopatra  suicided  in  order  to  avoid  gracing  the  conqueror’s 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 
Augustus  took  away  so  much  treasure  from  this  land,  that 
interest  on  money  fell  from  ten  to  four  per  cent,  in  Rome. 
So  well  did  Augustus  realize  the  importance  of  his  acquisi¬ 
tion,  that  he  decreed  that  no  Roman  senator  should  ever  be 
made  governor  of  Egypt,  or  even  put  foot  on  its  soil.  It  was 
to  be  administered  by  a  simple  knight  with  absolute  power, 
and  this  governor  was  to  be  dependent  on  the  emperor 
alone.  With  the  disappearance  of  Egypt  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  the  last  vestige  of  the  Alexandrian  Greek  Empire 
also  vanished.  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  West,  now  dom¬ 
inated  over  all  the  territories  which  had  obeyed  Alexander, 
and  over  nearly  all  which  had  formed  the  empires  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Persians.  The  fourth  empire  predicted 
by  Daniel  was  at  its  apogee,  and  the  universal  empire  of  Christ 
was  being  prepared. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

v 

GREEK  CULTURE. 

I.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

§  1.  Ionic  School  of  Philosophy. 

Ionia  was  tlie  cradle  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  the  year 
587  B.  C.,  Thales,  a  Phoenician,  settled  in  Miletus,  and  founded 
the  school  which  we  term  the  Ionic.  The  ancient  Phoe¬ 
nicians  had  supposed  that  in  the  beginning  of  things  the 
uni\  eise  was  liquid  ;  hence  Thales  naturally  discerned  the 
origin  of  all  things  in  water,  combined  with  a  principle  of 
movement.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  scientist  to  pre¬ 
dict  an  eclipse  ;  and  there  are  attributed  to  him  many  inven¬ 
tions  which  he  probably  brought  from  India  and  Egypt, 
where  he  had  travelled  extensively.  His  chief  merit  seems 
to  have  been  independence  of  thought ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  kind 
of  Descartes,  discussing  every  assertion  before  accepting  it 
as  truth.  Mobile  he  drew  philosophy  forth  from  the  mysti¬ 
cism  in  which  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  had  involved  it,  he 
sought  for  the  element  which  had  produced  all  others  ;  and 
his  presentation  of  a  combination  of  water  and  motion  as  that 
first  principle,  merely  shows  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
when  it  is  left  to  itself.  The  universal  principle  of  things 
was  found  in  fire  by  Heraclites  ;  and  in  air  by  Anaximander. 
Heraclites,  however,  excogitated  a  fire  which  is,  he  said,  very 
different  from  the  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Demo- 
crites  explained  everything  by  atoms,  motion,  and  a  vacuum ; 
while  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  admitted  the  atoms,  but  per¬ 
ceived  a  pure  Intelligence  which  combines  them. 

§  2.  Pythagoras. 

While  the  Ionic  philosophy  was  signally  materialistic,  and 
ended  naturally  in  Epicureanism,  the  more  severe  Dorians 
originated  a  less  sensualistic  school  of  thought.  Pythagoras 
of  Samos,  born  about  the  year  600  B.  C.,  founded  a  school 
which  is  termed  the  Italic,  because  he  finally  fixed  his  abode 
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iii  Southern  Italy  or  Magna  Graecia.  This  philosopher 
required  of  his  disciples  a  novitiate  of  five  years,  which  were 
spent  in  absolute  silence  ;  and  his  adepts  never  ate  meat  or 
beans.  He  taught  metempsychosis,  and  was  probably  a  con¬ 
scious  charlatan  ;  for  he  insisted  that  he  well  remembered 
when  his  soul  was  that  of  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  According  to  Pythagoras,  the  principle  of 
all  things  is  unity  or  the  Monad.  God  is  the  Monad  of 
Monads.  Good  is  unity  ;  evil  is  diversity.  The  most  famous 
of  the  Pythagoreans  were  Arceytas  of  Tarentum,  Timeus  of 
Locris,  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.  Timeus  assigned 
three  principles  of  all  things  :  God,  idea,  and  matter.  Em¬ 
pedocles  admitted  four  ;  fire  or  Jupiter,  earth  or  Juno,  water 
or  Nestis,  and  air  or  Pluto.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
there  are  two  principal  causes  ;  love,  which  unites  elements, 
and  hate,  which  separates  them.  Here  we  preceive  the  theory 
of  attraction  and  repulsion.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that 
Pythagoras  demonstrated  the  theorem  of  the  square  of  the 
hypotheneuse,  and  that  he  furnished  the  elements  of  every 
mathematical  science  ;  that  he  taught  the  conversion  of  water 
into  air,  and  the  contrary ;  that  he  knew  the  identity  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Stars  ;  that  he  first  taught  the  theory 
which  was  made  known  to  moderns  by  the  Cardinal  of  Cusa 
and  afterward  by  Copernicus,  touching  the  movement  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun.  The  Pythagoras  of  all  this  knowledge 
is  an  ideal  personage ;  there  is  no  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  the  real  Pythagoras  knew  any  of  these  things.  Pytha¬ 
goras  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  man.  His  assignation  of  a 
numerical  character  to  the  intelligence,  and  his  supposition 
that  number  has  a  real  existence,  apart  from  the  things 
numbered,  are  puerilities.  The  moral  science  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  was  generally  accurate.  According  to  Longinus',  its 
basis  was  to  “tell  the  truth,  and  do  good.”  Virtue  was  a 
harmony  between  the  universe  and  the  actions  of  man. 

§  3.  The  Eleatics. 

The  Ionic  School  gave  its  chief  attention  to  the  physical 
side  of  tilings  ;  the  Pythagorean  to  the  metaphysical.  Fronr 
the  latter  there  developed  a  school  of  excessive  idealism  ;  one 
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which  thrust  experience  aside,  pronouncing  a!1  things  to  be 
phenomena,  and  identifying  the  world  with  God.  Its  author 
was  Xenophanes  of  Colophon;  and  it  is  termed  Eleatic, 
because  Xenophanes  founded  a  school  at  Elea,  in  Magna 
Grmcia.  Its  chief  propagators  were  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 
Xenophanes  started  from  the  principle  that  nothing  produces 
nothing  ,  that  there  is  no  passage  from  non-existence  to  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  therefore  all  things  are  one,  immutable,  and 
eternal.  He  appreciated  the  universe,  and  declared  it  to  be 
God.  Parmenides  asserted  that  the  senses  notice  only  de¬ 
ceptive  phenomena ;  that  reason  alone  reaches  the  true  and 
the  real.  Zeno,  teaching  in  Athens,  carried  the  fundamental 
Eleatic  principle  to  excess  ;  denying  the  possibility  of  motion, 
and  thus  paving  the  way  for  scepticism.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  our  day,  one  of  the  most  sincere  among  philosophers, 
Itosmini,  endeavored  to  show  that  Xenophanes  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  Pantheistic. 

\  * 

§  4.  The  Sophists. 

When  doubt  had  become  universal  among  speculativists, 
men  realized  the  necessity  of  a  rigorous  logic  ;  and  then  arose 
a  class  of  dialecticians  who  discussed  the  weightiest  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  subtlety,  but  who  succeeded  only  in  furnishing  to 
human  reason  weapons  against  itself.  With  these  Sophists, 
whose  very  name  has  come  to  designate  defective  reasoners, 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  truth  and  error ;  and 
therefore,  had  they  dominated,  science  would  have  become  an 
impossibility.  Gorgias  held  that  nothing  was  real  ;.tliat  no¬ 
thing  could  be  known,  and  expressed  in  words.  Protagoras  of 
Abdera  taught  that  all  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  perception 
of  phenomena ;  that  things  are,  only  inasmuch  as  man  dis¬ 
cerns  them  ;  and  that  man  can  never  acquire  knowledge  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  his  real  necessities.  With  such  doctrinaires 
guiding  the  youth  of  the  unbridled  Athenian  democracy, 
harm  must  have  accrued  to  society.  Subtlety  in  cavilling 
was  the  aim  of  instruction  ;  morality  was  regarded  as  super- T' 
stition.  Critias  ridiculed  all  religions  as  inventions  of  cun-4- 
ning  legislators.  Trasimenes  held  that  there  was  no  difference  y 
between  good  and  evil.  Proclus  contended  that  life  was  the 
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most  unlucky  gift  that  nature  could  confer  on  man.  Clialcicles 
taught  that  the  strong  arm  constituted  right ;  and  that  law 
was  the  product  of  the  weakness  of  a  minority. 

■v 

§  5.  Socrates. 

The  credit  of  having  checked  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  ; 
and  therefore,  of  having  reformed  the  morals  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians,  to  some  extent ;  belongs  to  Socrates,  the  son  of  a 
sculptor,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  gallant  soldier.  He  began  the 
work  of  reformation  among  the  young,  teaching  in  every 
place,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  his  benevolent 
way  of  imparting  truth  caused  even  the  most  light-headed  to 
pay  to  him  some  meed  of  attention.  Even  Alcibiades  enjoyed 
his  instructions  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
men  like  Plato  and  Xenophon  were  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
Socrates  left  no  writings  ;  but  his  disciples  have  transmitted 
his  doctrines  to  us.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  moral 
side  of  philosophy ;  turning  men  from  the  subtleties  of  the 
Sophists,  and  appealing  to  their  own  moral  sense.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  one’s  self,  and  control  of  the  passions,  said  he,  form 
the  supreme  felicity  of  man.  His  war  on  the  Sophists  made 
many  enemies  for  Socrates  ;  and  in  the  year  400  B.  C.  he 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  decried  the  gods  of  the 
state,  and  of  having  corrupted  youth.  Condemned  to  death, 
he  drank  the  poison  calmly,  and  his  last  words  were  a  request 
to  his  friends  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius  in  his  behalf. 
The  fickle  Athenians  soon  repented  of  their  action,  punished 
the  accusers  of  the  philosopher,  and  erected  a  temple  to  him 
whom  they  now  styled  a  demi-god.  To  a  select  few  of  his 
disciples  Socrates  certainly  taught  the  unity  of  God  the 
Creator ;  and  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  in  public,  he  professed  the  idolatrous  belief  of  his 
nation ;  and  we  must  suppose,  when  we  read  the  teachings  of 
Plato,  his  most  illustrious  scholar,  that  he  regarded  as 
virtues  many  things  which  even  a  lax  Christian  condemns  as 
shameful  vices.  Certainly,  he  did  not  make  a  virtuous  man 
of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Alcibiades.  Of  all  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  the  historian  Xenophon  gives  the  most  reliable 
account  of  his  doctrines  ;  for  he  is  content  with  recording  the 
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views  of  liis  master,  without  any  attempt  at  systematization. 
Antisthenes,  on  the  contrary,  exaggerates  the  Socratic  notions, 
as  becomes  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  cynics,  and  a  man 
whom  Socrates  described  as  “  Carrying  pride  in  the  folds  of 
his  mantle.  The  notorious  Diogenes  of  Sinope  was  even  more 
cynical  than  Antisthenes.  Another  follower  of  Socrates,  the 
Cyrenian,  Aristippus,  made  pleasure  the  source  of  happiness, 
and  thus  became  the  forerunner  of  Epicurus,  who  certainly 
praised  the  joys  of  the  mind  as  much  as  those  of  the  body, 
but  whose  followers  have  always  preferred  the  latter. 

§  6.  Plato.  _ _ 

Association  with  Socrates  caused  Plato,  a  native  of  .Elgin a 
and  a  descendant  of  Solon,  to  become  enamored  of  philosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  penetrating  judgment,  of  brilliant  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  exquisite  taste,  and  of  good  heart.  When  Aristotle 
divided  the  sages  of  old  into  two  classes,  theologians  and 
philosophers,  he  signified  that  before  the  time  of  Plato 
there  were  current  two  species  of  doctrine  :  one  positive  and 
traditional,  like  the  Italic  School,  preserving  and  explaining 
the  primitive  truth ;  and  the  other,  rational  and  speculative, 
like  the  Ionic,  based  entirely  on  ratiocination.  Anaxagoras 
had  essayed  to  join  the  rational  and  traditional  philosophies  ; 
to  some  extent,  Socrates  had  continued  the  work ;  Plato 
completed  it.  Like  his  master,  Plato  descanted  principally 
on  morals  ;  but  he  appreciated  speculation.  His  predeces¬ 
sors  had  sought  to  explain  every  problem  of  life  and  nature 
by  means  of  the  Ego,  of  history,  and  of  experience  ;  but  he 
read  a  primitive  revelation  in  its  reminiscences  surviving  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  was  Plato  who  divided 
philosophy  into  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  science.  His 
morality  ever  seeks  virtue  and  the  supreme  good  ;  but  more 
than  for  individual  perfection,  he  yearns  for  better  politics 
and  a  more  perfect  constitution  of  the  state.  With  Plato, 
statecraft  is  the  science  of  human  socialization,  through  the 
help  of  morality.  His  chief  political  work,  the  “  Republic,” 
was  produced  by  a  man  who  had  been  sickened  by  the 
demagogies  of  Athens,  no  less  than  by  the  tyrannies  of 
;Sparta  and  Crete.  He  fantasticated  an  ideal  state,  and  some 
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of  his  political  theories  are  praiseworthy  ;  but  he  cherished 
little  hope  that  they  would  ever  be  reduced  to  practice.  To 
a  Christian  it  is  interesting  to  hear  Plato  saying  that  if  the 
world  were  ever  to  be  visited  by  a  supremely  just  person,  that 
being  would  be  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  crucified  by  the  very 
men  whom  the  world  lauds  as  pre-eminently  virtuous.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  while  Plato  is  ever  much  concerned 
about  humanity  and  the  state,  he  tramples  remorselessly  on 
individual  liberty.  In  fact,  the  individual  man  is  scarcely 
worth  the  consideration  of  this  Pagan  philosopher.  Because 
of  this  principle,  he  believed  in  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge, 
and  restricted  his  disciples  to  an  esoteric  silence  in  regard  to 
many  doctrines.  The  statolators  of  our  day  must  admire 
the  injunction  of  Plato  to  regard  women  and  children  as 
having  no  personality,  but  as  being  the  property  of  the  social 
patrimony ;  and  they  will  certainly  agree  with  him  when  he 
insists  that  infants  be  reared  in  a  grand  public  nursery,  to 
which  milk-giving  women  shall  be  admitted  in  order  to 
furnish  nourishment  to  the  wards  of  the  state,  but  where  no 
mother  can  fondle  or  even  know  her  own  offspring.  Plato 
generally  gave  his  lessons  in  the  gardens  of  an  Athenian 
named  Academus  ;  and  from  that  name  we  derive  our  word 
“  Academy.” 

§  7.  Aristotle. 

The  Academicians  had  bitter  adversaries  in  the  disciples 
of  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  fact  that  they  received  their 
instructions  while  walking  in  the  Lyceum,  the  public  prom¬ 
enade  of  Athens,  were  termed  Peripatetics  or  Promenaders. 
Aristotle,  born  at  Stagira  in  Macedonia,  came  to  Athens  in 
order  to  study  under  Plato.  He  wrote  on  all  that  is  knowable 
.by  man  here  below  ;  but  his  commentators  have  succeeded,  in 
many  instances,  in  exciting  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning. 
His  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mysiau,  who  buried 
them  when  Attala  of  Pergamus  was  searching  that  part  of 
the  earth  for  books  with  which  to  form  a  library  which  would 
rival  that  of  Alexandria.  When  they  were  finally  disinterred, 
all  worm-eaten  and  the  writing  partly  obliterated  by  damp, 
they  were  bought  by  an  Athenian  bibliomaniac,  who  con- 
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fided  the  task  of  restoration  to  ignorant  men.  In87B.  C., 
Sylla  carried  these  Aristoteliana  to  Rome  ;  and  there  inexpert 
hands  copied  them,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tirannion  of  Pontus. 
Tirannion  then  “corrected”  them  still  more;  and  finally 
they  were  given  to  the  world  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
Therefore  the  student  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  he  will 
frequently  experience  when  he  seeks  the  real  meaning  of 
some  intricate  Aristotelian  passage.  This  pliilosophercer- 
tainly  pondered  indefatigably  over  the  teachings  of  the  Italic, 
Ionic,  and  Platonic  Schools  ;  indicating  their  errors,  and 
seeking  for  truth.  In  regard  to  the  primal  source  of  human 
knowledge,  Aristotle  laid  down  the  maxim:  “Nothing  is 
in  the  intellect,  which  has  not  been  already  in  the  senses.” 
The  science  of  nature,  according  to  him,  includes  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  nature,  accidental  cause,  end,  change, 
the  infinite,  space,  and  time.  Every  change  presupposes  a 
matter  and  a  form.  There  must  be  a  first  motor.  The  con¬ 
ditions  for  existence  are  matter,  form,  a  moving  and  a  final 
cause.  To  being  is  opposed  non-being.  The  foundations  of 
science  are  substance,  quality,  quantity,  relation,  place,  time, 
possession,  action,  and  passion.  By  means  of  induction  and 
reflection  Aristotle  established  an  encyclopoedia  of  sciences,  in 
which  mathematics  and  metaphysics  formed  the  theoretical 
part,  while  natural  history  and  psychology  formed  the 
experimental.  Various  physical  sciences  were  included  in 
the  Aristotelian  class  of  mixed  sciences.  Aristotle  certainly 
admits  the  existence  of  the  soul  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
regarded  the  soul  as  immortal.  As  to  morals,  politics, 
economy,  etc.,  their  foundation  is  the  idea  of  a  supreme  good 
and  a  last  end  ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  one  of  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  perfect  exercise  of  reason.  Plato  held 
that  man  is  not  bad,  of  his  own  free  will ;  for,  he  insisted, 
reason  can  wish  only  for  the  good.  Aristotle,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  demonstrated  the  free  will  of  man.  He  found  the 
essence  of  virtue  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  too  little 
and  the  too  much ;  and  therefore  he  conceived  justice  not  as 
evolved  from  an  intimate  sentiment,  but  as  being  a  kind  of 
mathematical  proportion,  well  balanced  between  those  same 
evils,  too  little  and  too  much.  The  end  of  society,  thought 
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Aristotle,  is  virtue ;  and  government  is  the  great  instrument 
of  education.  He  would  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
strong  arm  as  a  basis  for  government;  he  insisted  on  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  best.  And  in  faxing  his  standard  of  merit,  he 
proclaimed  the  immutable  superiority  of  man  over  woman, 
and  of  the  freeman  over  the  slave.-  This  prince  of  Pagan 
philosophers  asks  whether  a  slave  has  any  need  of  virtue  ; 
and  he  replies  that  the  unfortunate  needs  only  the  virtue  of 
docility  to  the  will  of  his  owner.  In  justice  to  other  Pagan 
philosophers,  it  must  be  observed  that  Aristotle  alone  tried  to 
demonstrate  scientifically  the  reasonableness  of  slavery  :  and 
in  justice  to  him,  we  must  admit  that  he  insisted  on  a  slave’s 
right  to  just  as  much  care  as  was  given  to  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
Nor  could  Aristotle  have  consistently  taught  otherwise  ;  for 
he  regarded  utility  as  the  proper  aim  of  statecraft.  Aristotle 
died  in  322  B.  C. 

§  8.  The  Stoics. 

The  school  of  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  termed  Stoic  from  the 
portico,  stoa,  where  it  met,  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of 
debasing  sensuality  with  an  ennobling  spirituality.  Zeno 
admitted  God  as  the  law  of  all  nature  ;  and  he  knew  no  other 
good  than  morality,  no  other  evil  than  vice.  His  chief 
maxim  was  “  Bear  and  Forbear.”  He  confused  nature  and 
liberty,  happiness  and  morality.  Just  like  his  opponents, 
the  Epicureans,  he  would  have  destroyed  human  activity, 
and  he  would  have  dissolved  society  in  order  to  procure  a 
fancied  good  for  each  individual.  The  Stoics  were  rude  and 
inhuman  ;  they  reacted  against  the  shameful  crimes  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  by  a  rigor  which  even  counselled  suicide,  and  which  con¬ 
demned  the  most  innocent  pleasures. 

§  9.  The  Gods  of  Greece. 

The  hymns  of  Orpheus,  or  rather  those  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets,  show  that  very  ancient  Greeks  believed  in  the 
unity  of  God.  Thus  Orpheus  sings  :  “  Jove  was  the  first  and 

the  last ;  the  beginning  and  the  centre  ;  and  from  him  came  all 
things.  Jove  was  a  man  and  an  immortal  virgin  ;  he  was  the 
flame  of  the  fire,  and  the  source  of  the  sea.  Jove  is  the  sun 
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and  tlie  moon.  He  alone  created  all  things  ;  he  is  a  force, 
a  god,  the  great  principle  of  everything.  All  beings  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  immense  body  of  Jove.”  Very  soon,  however, 
many  of  the  qualities  of  Jove  were  adored  as  distinct  divinities. 
Concerning  the  mythology  of  the  Pelasgians,  we  know  but 
little  ;  for  the  key  of  the  sacerdotal  myths  was  lost  at  so  early 
a  date  that  even  Homer  and  Hesiod  show  that  they  did  not 
understand  them.  The  gods  of  Homer,  like  everything  else 
that  was  Grecian,  were  local.  When  they  were  termed 
“  immortal,”  it  was  meant  that  their  lives  were  longer  than 
those  of  men ;  and  they  could  not  interfere  with  that  death 
which  was  decreed  by  Destiny,  a  power  greater  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  gods  were  different  from  men  in  being  taller, 
more  agile,  and  louder-voiced.  Mars  covered  seven  acres, 
when  he  reclined.  Neptune  took  only  three  steps,  when  he 
went  from  Olympus  to  Ega.  Generally  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  the  gods  sometimes  showed  themselves  ;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  behold  them.  Their  lives  were  very  much  like 
those  of  the  Grecian  magnates  ;  like  these,  they  passed  the  day 
in  singing,  gambling,  carousing,  and  quarrelling.  After  Zeus 
came  the  following  deities  of  the  first  rank.  Vesta  or  Herta 
was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Cybele.  Juno  or  Hera  was 
both  daughter  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  Minerva,  called  also 
Pallas  and  Athene,  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  and  she  had 
issued,  fully  armed,  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Ceres  or 
Demeter,  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  was  a  sister  of  Vesta*. 
Diana  or  Artemis,  the  moon,  was  the  goddess  of  hunters. 
Venus  or  Aphrodite  (“born  of  the  froth  of  the  sea  ”)  was  the 
goddess  of  beauty,  and  mother  of  the  Graces.  Mars  or  Ares, 
the  god  of  war,  was  a  son  of  Juno.  Mercury  or  Hermes,  the 
Eg}rptian  Tliot,  was  the  god  of  eloquence  and  commerce,  the 
general  messenger  for  all  the  divinities,  and  the  conductor  of 
souls  to  Hades.  Neptune  was  the  god  of  the  sea.  Apollo  or 
Phoebus,  the  sun,  was  born  of  Latona  by  Jupiter,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Muses.  Vulcan  or  Hephsestos,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  was  the  god  of  fire  and  manual  labor.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  mythology  for  the  inferior  divinities,  simply  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  waters  had  their  Nereids,  the  forests  their  Dryads 
and  Satyrs,  the  fountains  their  Nymphs  ;  that  in  fine,  every 
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element,  and  almost  every  action,  liad  its  god.  Even  mortal 
men  were  deified.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  according  to 
the  Greek  criminal  code,  these  divinities  were  all  malefactors 
of  the  blackest  dye ;  scarcely  one  could  show’'  a  record 
unstained  by  murder  and  incest.  In  this  mass  of  turpitudes 
there  was  discerned  a  remnant  of  primitive  truth  in  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  that  of  an 
Elysium  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarus  for  the  reprobate  ;  but 
over  every  being,  even  Jove,  there  was  stretched  the  cruel 
hand  of  Destiny.  Each  deity  had  priests  and  priestesses  ; 
and  human  victims  were  offered  to  some  of  them,  although 
generally  only  animals  were  sacrificed.  The  priests  of 
certain  deities,  such  as  Jupiter  at  Dodona  and  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  used  to  predict  the  future  by  means  of  their  Oracles  ; 
and  while  some  of  their  prognostications  were  truly  surprising 
in  exactness,  most  of  them  were  capable  of  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  in  any  event. 

§  10.  Tesmophorean  and  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Tesmophorean  festivals  were 
instituted  by  Danaus  and  his  daughters  at  a  period  which 
would  correspond  to  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C.  We  know 
that  in  Eleusis  the  feast  of  Ceres  Tesmophorea  ( the  “  Legis- 
latrix  ”  )  was  celebrated  in  very  early  times  ;  and  the  priests 
exhibited,  on  those  occasions,  certain  tablets  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  laws  of  that  solemnity,  said  to  have  been  written 
thereon  by  the  goddess  herself.  The  Tesmophorea  of  Athens 
were  interdicted  to  men,  under  pain  of  death ;  and  the 
women  performed  unmentionable  rites,  under  the  combined 
inspiration  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  The  mysteries  of  Eleu¬ 
sis  were  similar  to  these,  but  were  celebrated  by  men  as  well 
as  women,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archon.  The  first 
ceremony  was  a  kind  of  confession  of  sins.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  generally  speak  of  the  Eleusinia  as  being  mys¬ 
teries  of  impurity  ;  but  Porphyrius  declared  that  they  were 
perfectly  pure.  We  need  merely  observe  that  had  they  been 
irreprehensible,  the  Athenians  would  not  have  manifested  so 
ungovernable  a  desire  for  initiation.  The  Greeks  were  very 
tenacious  of  the  Eleusinia  ;  many  performing  them  as  lately 
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as  381  A.  D.,  when  Theodosius  the  Great  closed  the  sanct¬ 
uary  of  Ceres  forever. 

II.  Greek  Literature. 

§  1.  Homer. 

The  literature  of  Greece  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  ; 
for  of  the  1,600  entire  or  mutilated  classics  which  have  reached 
us,  not  counting  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  three- 
fourths  are  Greek.  And  450  of  them  are  of  a  date  prior  to 
that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  the  most  ancient  Eoman  author. 
Orpheus,  Museus,  and  Linus  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
to  have  lived  before  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  War  ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  hymns  ascribed  to  them  were 
written  in  much  later  days.  These  early  poems  were  gen¬ 
erally  chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lyre ;  and  hence 
similar  works  came  to  he  styled  Lyrics.  The  object  of  Epic 
poetry  was  a  narration  of  the  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
Two  of  these  Epics,  the  “Iliad”  and  the  “Odyssey,”  occupy 
the  first  place  in  Greek  literature,  and  are  sometimes  regard¬ 
ed  as  meriting  comparison  with  the  finest  productions  of  any 
other  people.  Whether  such  a  man  as  Homer,  their  reputed 
author,  ever  existed,  was  of  small  importance  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  whether  the  great  poems  were  the  works  of  some 
other  man,  or  of  a  number  of  men,  they  were  regarded  as 
national,  and  in  them  each  city  of  Greece  read  its  own  early 
history.  It  is  certain  that  the  Homeric  writings  which  we 
read  are  not  in  their  original  form,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  their  substance  has  undergone  much  change.  In  the 
time  of  the  presumed  Homer,  the  art  of  writing  was  probably 
unknown ;  certainly  there  is  no  allusion  to  such  an  art  in 
his  alleged  productions.  Hence  the  verses  were  committed 
to  memory  from  the  lips  of  their  author  or  authors,  and  then 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations.  They  must  have 
varied,  in  the  course  of  time.  The  illustrious  scholar, 
Aristarchus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  reduced 
the  Homeric  text  to  a  unity  of  tone  and  color  ;  combining  the 
hitherto  disjointed  chants  in  a  regular  series  of  twenty-four 
cantos,  one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Eight  other 
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■editions  of  Homer  circulated  among  the  olden  Greeks.; 
and  they  varied  exceedingly.  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plutarch 
continually  quote  Homeric  passages,  of  which  our  versions 
show  no  trace.  Where  the  modern  versions  originated,  is 
not  known.  Great  indeed  was  the  influence  of  the  Homeric 
poems  upon  the  Greeks.  By  their  means  the  idea  of  nation¬ 
ality  was  diffused  among  discordant  tribes  ;  all  came  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  Greeks,  descendants  of  the  heroes  who 
besieged  Troy.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  differed  as  to 
the  merits  of  Homer.  But  if  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and 
Heraclitus  blamed  him  for  having  degraded  the  majesty  of 
the  gods  ;  Metrodorus,  Theagenes,  and  Anaxagoras  exalted 
his  superior  wisdom. 

§  2.  Hesiod. 

Homer  represented  the  conquering  and  therefore  aristo¬ 
cratic  class ;  but  the  agriculturists,  the  victims  of  this  caste, 
also  had  their  poet.  The  Boeotian  bard,  Hesiod,  almost  ignored 
the  ramparts  of  Ilium,  and  sang  of  religion  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  His  language  is  quaint  and  homely,  and  his  thoughts 
are  less  sublime  than  natural.  He  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
domestic  virtues,  and  especially  on  the  duty  of  hospitality. 
The  Jupiter  of  Hesiod  is  less  material  than  the  god  chanted 
by  Homer  ;*  and  as  king  of  the  gods,  he  delights  in  justice  : 
“  He  who  swears  falsely,  inflicts  upon  himself  an  irreparable 
wound  ;  and  his  posterity  shall  perish,  while  the  descendants 
of  the  just  shall  rejoice.  The  anger  of  the  gods  shall  fall  on 
him  who  retains  what  is  not  his  own  ;  and  on  him  wdio  vio¬ 
lates  the  laws  of  hospitality,  who  despoils  the  orphan,  who 
defiles  his  brother’s  bed,  who  outrages  the  grey  hair  of  his 
parent,  or  who  neglects  his  morning  and  evening  prayers.” 

§  3.  Lyric  Poets. 

During  the  two  centuries  which  followed  the  first  recita¬ 
tions  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems,  there  appeared  in 
Greece  no  really  great  author  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  poetry 
was  beiug  divorced  from  history  and  philosophy,  and  was 
putting  on  different  dress.  Most  of  the  lyric  poetry,  like  the 
elegiac  and  the  iambic  (the  latter  used  for  satire)  perished 
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with  the  great  Library  of  Alexandria  ;  but  the  world  lost 
nothing  when  these  lucubrations  were  destroyed  by  flames 
which  were  less  scorching  than  their  own  spirit.  We  can 
judge  of  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  these  works  by  the 
fragments  of  Sappho,  Alcmon,  Alcaeus,  Simontides  and  Ana¬ 
creon,  which,  together  with  Roman  imitations,  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  rage  for  this  species  of  composition  became 
so  violent,  in  time,  that  at  every  banquet,  each  guest  was 
expected  to  sing  or  recite  an  original  lyric,  or  at  worst, 
one  lately  composed  by  a  friend.  The  burden  of  most  of 
these  songs  was  lust,  and  often  in  its  most  unnatural  forms. 
However,  when  the  Persian  Wars  rendered  the  Greek  mind 
more  serious,  the  lyrics  assumed  a  more  elevated  tone ;  the 
national  glory  filling  hearts  which  had  hitherto  throbbed 
with  only  unholy  sentiment.  At  this  period  Pindar  of  Thebes 
became  famous  ;  although  his  ultra-aristocratic  predilections 
caused  patriots  to  accuse  him  of  pro-Persian  leanings. 

§  4.  The  Greek  Dramatists. 

A  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  Greek  culture  was  a  love 
of  spectacular  representations  ;  and  this  taste  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  proneness,  when  not  blinded  by  sen¬ 
suality,  to  mingle  the  intellectual  with  their  social  pleasures. 
The  theatre  of  the  Greeks  was  open  to  the  heavens  ;  and 
when  the  actor  invoked  nature  or  the  stars  the  audience 
could  contemplate  them.  In  some  very  minor  points,  we 
have  improved  on  Greek  methods  in  theatrical  matters  ;  but 
unless  Plutarch  lies  egregiously,  the  boasted  magnificence  of 
our  modern  accessories  is  a  triviality  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Greek  play-house.  Athens  spent  less 
money  on  her  Persian  Wars  than  she  lavished  on  the  first 
representation  of  “  Oedipus,”  and  on  that  of  “  Medea.” 
Actors  were  highly  honored,  receiving  pay  which  moderns 
would  regard  as  fabulously  enormous.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  “  tragedy  ”  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems-  to  have  come 
from  tragos,  a  goat,  that  animal  having  been  always  sacrificed 
at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  when  the  priests  and  people  sang  in 
unison  the  Odes  written  by  Epigenes  concerning  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Thespis,  a  contemporary  of 
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Solon,  first  put  on  the  stage  an  actor,  prQperly  so  called,  who 
“  acted  ”  what  the  Chorus  had  hitherto  described.  Phrim- 
cus,  a  friend  of  Themistocles,  first  placed  female  characters 
on  the  boards.  Cherillus  of  Samos,  during  the  First  Persian 
War,  gave  appropriate  garments  to  his  actors  ;  and  it  was  for 
his  plays  that  the  first  theatrical  building  was  constructed. 
About  the  year  500  B.  C.  iEscliylus  employed  a  second  actor 
to  aid  the  one  introduced  by  Thespis  to  help  the  Chorus  , 
and  thus  the  dialogue  came  into  use.  This  famous  dramatist 
Avas  the  first  to  adopt  the  many  mechanical  devices  which 
entertained  and  instructed  the  throngs  of  cultured  strangers 
who  attended  the  Dionysiac  solemnities.  iEschylus  has  been 
•daringly  compared  to  Dante  for  his  union  of  l’ugged  style 
with  sublimity  of  idea  ;  and  certainly,  like  Dante,  he  gnes 
but  few  incidents,  and  profoundly  impressive  ones.  Sophocles 
thought  that  TEschylus  succeeded  by  pure  dramatic  instinct ; 
and  he  once  remarked :  “  He  does  Avell  without  knowing  it. 
After  the  great  battle  of  Salamis,  Sophocles,  then  a  little  boy, 
■was  chosen  for  his  beauty  to  sing  the  paean  of  victory  in  the 
•choir  of  juveniles.  In  his  manhood,  he  Avas  an  officer  in 
the  armies  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides.  In  his  old  age,  his 
son  said  that  he  was  an  imbecile  ;  and  then,  in  leply  to  a 
charge  of  having  violated  the  sacred  mysteries  on  the  stage, 
Sophocles  answered  by  reading  his  play,  “  CEdipus,”  like 
.Escliylus  slioAving  the  wounds  received  at  Salamis.  The 
dramas  of  Sophocles  pleased  the  masses  more  than  those  of 
JEschylus  ;  since,  lacking  in  sublimity,  he  presented  characters 
which  were  easily  understood.  He  used  mythology  very 
seldom  ;  and  he  Avas  careful  to  express  a  belief  in  Providence, 
rather  than  in  Destiny.  Very  different  from  both  .Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  was  Euripides  of  Salamis.  Sophocles  was 
wont  to  say  that  he  portrayed  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  while 
Euripides  depicted  them  as  they  were.  The  chief  fault  of 
Euripides  Avas  his  fulsome  panegyrization  of  his  times. 
Many  Avrote  tragedies  after  the  time  of  Euripides  ;  but  the 
taste  for  that  species  of  drama  had  vanished  from  Greece. 
“  Comedy"  Avas  more  acceptable  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
than  her  sister  had  ever  been  ;  and  simply  because  comedy 
could  be  made  more  tolerant  of  democratic  excesses.  At 
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first,  comedy  was  merely  a  parody  of  tragedy,  with  the  same 
gods  and  heroes,  but  with  exaggerated  masks  and  ridiculous 
sentiments.  Aristophanes  was  the  best  writer  in  this  vein 
that  Greece  produced  ;  and  he  became  a  veritable  tribune  of 
the  people.  His  taste  was  exquisite  ;  his  moi’ality  abomin¬ 
able.  He  was  very  happy  in  the  coinage  of  new  words  ;  one 
of  his  choice  morsels  for  the  literary  being  a  word  of  seventy- 
seven  syllables,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Chorus.  Per¬ 
haps  moderns  cannot  appreciate  Aristophanes  at  his  true 
value,  because  of  his  many  allusions  to  contemporary  things 
which  they  do  not  understand  ;  but  Plato  admired  him  so 
much,  that  he  sent  his  plays  to  Dionysius  when  that  ruler 
wished  to  be  instructed  concerning  the  government  of  Athens, 
and  the  philosopher  had  one  of  the  plays  on  his  pillow,  when 
he  died.  We  may  add  that  St.  John  Chrysostom  used  to 
study  this  dramatist,  because  of  the  purity  of  his  Atticism. 

§  5.  Greek  Historians. 

Greece  possessed  many  fine  poets  before  she  produced 
any  historians ;  whereas  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
had  appeared,  many  centuries  before  the  chroniclers  began 
their  uninteresting  records  in  Ionia.  I.  Herodotus  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  born  in  484  B.  C.,  is  called  the  Father  of  History, 
because  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  employed  art  in  the 
narration  of  real  or  presumed  facts ;  and  despite  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Strabo  that  he  merits  no  more  credence  than  that 
extended  to  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Of  historical  criticism,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  Herodotus  knew  little  ;  but  he  was 
the  first  historian  to  perceive  that  his  work  offered  any  scope 
4o  the  critical  faculty.  Few  of  the  ancients  travelled  so  far 
and  so  patiently  as  he  did  in  his  search  for  information  ;  and 
to  this  day,  we  are  obliged  to  consult  his  pages,  when  we  wish 
to  learn  anything  about  the  origin  of  the  Finns,  Turks, 
Teutons,  and  Calmucks.  He  carefully  distinguishes  what  he 
knows  to  be  true,  from  what  he  has  heard  or  conjectured. 
The  ancients  revered  Herodotus  for  his  art  and  simplicity  ; 
Cicero  says  that  his  narrative  flows  placidly,  like  a  limpid 
brook.  Moderns  ought  to  admire  him  for  his  very  un-Pagan 
tendency  to  regard  history  in  a  religious  aspect,  recogniz- 
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iug  Divine  Providence  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
perceiving  frequently  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Deity. 

II.  The  plaudits  given  to  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic  Games 
incited  an  Athenian  youth,  named  Thucydides,  to  the  study 
of  History ;  and  when  he  resolved  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  labors,  it  was  “  not  to  appear  in  the  theatre  as  a 
tickler  of  the  imagination,  but  to  leave  a  monument  for  all 
time.”  Herodotus  saw  good  in  popular  government  alone  ; 
Thucydides,  related  to  the  Pisistradse,  was  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  aristocratic  forms.  Herodotus  likes  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  deities  rewarding  virtue,  and  punishing  vice ; 
Thucydides  calmly  depicts  man  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

III.  The  narrative  of  Thucydides  terminated  with  the  Athen¬ 
ian  expedition  against  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  continued  bjT  Xen¬ 
ophon  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  author’s 
graphic  description  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  clear  style.  His  great 
historical  romance,  the  “  Cyropsedia,”  is  moral  in  tone  ;  but 
is  excessively  laudatory  of  absolutism,  as  though  he  himself 
had  not  witnessed  the  harm  which  had  accrued  to  his  coun¬ 
try  from  the  absolutism  of  his  hero.  The  style  of  Xenophon 
is  ever  calm  and  his  imagery  is  sober.  Herodotus,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  and  Xenophon  are  the  chief  Greek  historians  ;  but  a 
few  words  concerning  some  others  are  necessary.  IY. 
Polybius,  born  at  Megalopolis  in  205  B.  C.,  commenced 
his  Universal  History  with  the  140th  Olympiad  (220  B.  C.), 
and  terminated  it  at  the  158th  Olympiad  (146  B.  C.).  Five 
only  of  its  forty  books  have  reached  us  entire;  but  we  owe 
many  passages  of  the  other  books  to  the  emperor,  Constan¬ 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  (d.  797  A.  D.),  who  inserted  them  in  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  political  writers  which  he  com¬ 
piled.  Polybius  is  very  severe  toward  preceding  historians  ; 
and  he  terms  his  work  a  “pragmatic”  history,  probabl}- 
because  he  abandons  fables,  and  deals  only  with  what  he 
regards  as  facts.  Taken  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  the  Scipios,  who  were  trying  to  introduce  Greek 
culture  among  their  countrymen ;  and  he  made  good  use  of 
his  exile  in  gathering  much  valuable  material  for  his  book. 
He  investigated  the  antiquities  of  Rome  so  thoroughly,  that: 
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lie  acquired  historical  knowledge  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
one  of  his  Roman  contemporaries ;  and  he  certainly  shows  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  political  constitution  of  Rome 
than  that  displayed  by  other  authors  of  his  day.  But  the 
impartiality  of  Polybius  is  not  so, marked  as  certain  modern 
historians  would  have  us  believe.  V.  Berosus,  a  Chaldean 
priest,  taught  the  science  of  his  country  at  Coos.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  Babylonia  in  Greek,  of  which  only  some  scat¬ 
tered  passages  remain.  The  work  could  have  been  of  no 
great  value  ;  for  while  he  admits  that  Nabonassar  annihil¬ 
ated  the  records  of  the  past,  he  coolly  begins  his  history  at 
a  period  473,000  years  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  VI. 
Manetho  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  just  as  Berosus 
did  that  of  the  Babylonians.  Only  some  fragments  of  his 
history,  transcribed  by  Josephus,  now  remain.  His  author¬ 
ity  has  been  impugned  by  many  ;  but  it  has  been  upheld  by 
such  able  critics  as  the  two  brothers  Cliampollion,  Saint- 
Martin,  and  Heeren.  At  least  in  regard  to  Egyptian  matters, 
Manetho  may  be  consulted  with  respect,  if  his  corroboration 
by  modern  discoveries  be  any  proof  of  his  worth. 

§  6.  Greek  Orators. 

Eloquence  naturally  floui’ished  in  Athens  ;  for  there  popu¬ 
lar  agitation  was  ever  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  masses 
are  always  and  everywhere  easily  swayed  by  the  facile 
tongue.  But  the  great  Athenian  orators  were  more  than  men 
of  vehement  speech;  they  were  cultured  geniuses,  and  knew 
how  to  gratify  exquisite  tastes,  as  well  as  how  to  excite  both 
noble  and  ignoble  passions.  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and 
Alcibiades  were  grand  orators ;  but  the  first  to  make  an  art 
of  eloquence  Avas  Isocrates,  born  in  456  B.  C.  One  of  his 
panegyrics  required  ten  years  for  completion.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  wrote :  “When  I  read  one  of  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  my  mind  is  at  rest,  just  as  when  I  listen  to 
spondaic  metre  and  Doric  melody ;  but  Avlien  I  read  one  of 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  a  new  enthusiasm  transports 
me,  and  in  quick  succession  I-  fear,  distrust,  despise,  abhor, 
pity,  love,  envy,  and  rage.”  iEschines,  as  we  have  seen, 
sustained  the  Macedonian  party,  while  Demosthenes  com- 
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batted  it.  Both  were  consummate  masters  in  statistics, 
politics,  finance,  law,  and  details  of  administration.  Besides 
these  two  rivals  and  Isocrates,  there  were  others  who  formed, 
with  them,  a  decade  of  great  masters  of  Grecian  elpquence; 
namely,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Iseus,  Lycurgus,  Hy- 
perides,  and  Dinarchus.  When  Greek  independence  became 
a  thing  of  the  past,  orators  were  supplanted  by  mere  rhetor¬ 
icians  or  facile  talkers. 

III.  Greek  Art. 

§  1.  Greek  Architecture. 

He  who  smiles  indulgently  at  the  complacency  with  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  styled  all  other  peoples  “  barbarians,” 
must  feel  that  the  claim  was  not  baseless,  when  he  con¬ 
templates  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  When  compared 
with  the  phantasmagorias  of  the  Orient,  the  art  of  Greece 
shows  triumphantly  its  characteristics  of  reality,  freedom,  and 
simplicity.  The  ancient  Greek  deemed  a  love  of  beauty  a 
virtue;  none  but  Greek  judges  would  have  pardoned  Pliryne, 
merely  because  of  her  shape.  And  in  no  branch  of  art  did 
religious  influence  and  love  of  freedom  so  ardently  conspire 
for  the  production  of  great  results,  as  in  architecture.  In 
Egypt  and  India,  when  architectural  proportions  existed  at 
all,  they  were  capricious  ;  but  throughout  a  Grecian  edifice 
there  was  such  harmony,  that  when  we  inspect  its  ruin,  we 
need  study  only  a  few  fragments,  in  order  to  make  mental 
reconstruction  of  the  original.  Nor  were  the  rules  of  Grecian 
architecture  so  inflexible  as  to  be  tyrannical ;  for  inflexibility 
was  foreign  to  the  Greek  character.  Thus,  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  the,  frieze  does  not  show  the 
“  triglyplis  ”  ;  the  portico  of  Eritlieus,  although  Ionic,  wants 
the  dental  mouldings  ;  certain  monuments  of  Lysimachus, 
although  Corinthian,  have  no  volutes  in  the  capitals.  Firm  in 
his  determination  to  express  the  beautiful,  no  arbitrary  laws 
could  impede  the  progress  of  the  Greek  architect. 

§  2.  Greek  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Early  Greek  sculpture  had  much  of  the  trivial  and  the 
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gross  ;  and  it  was  nearly  as  careful  as  oriental  art  in  the 
matter  of  insignificant  details.  But  with  the  advent  of  Phidias, 
abt.  450  B.  C.,  we  find  the  human  form  idealized,  though 
not  falsified.  Many  are  the  wonders  which  poets  sing  about 
Phidias.  Thus  he  was  said  to  have  gone  to  heaven,  in  order 
to  study  the  majestic  features  of  Jupiter.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  school  of  Phidias  were  Alcamenes  and  Polic- 
letus.  A  statue  of  a  lancer,  by  the  latter,  was  regarded  as  so 
uniting  all  the  prelections  of  the  human  form,  that  it  became 
•the  canon  or  rule  for  all  sculptors.  Praxiteles  of  Athens 
(  d.  280  B.  C. )  adapted  his  art  to  the  tastes  of  his  country¬ 
men  as  they  were  developed  after  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
The  sublime  and  rather  angular  style  of  Phidias  gave  way 
to  a  more  gracious  and  more  sensual  one,  which  ever  after¬ 
ward  predominated.  Painting  was  not  cultivated  by  the 
early  Greeks  with  the  same  devotion  as  sculpture.  Pausan- 
ias,  writing  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  1,827 
Grecian  statues,  but  only  83  paintings.  The  period  of  Per¬ 
icles  seems  to  have  been  the  most  propitious  to  the  knights 
of  the  brush.  A  brother  of  Phidias,  named  Panenus,  con¬ 
jointly  with  Polignotus  and  Micon,  represented  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  and  the  picture  became  famous  throughout  Greece.  A 
school  of  painting  which  effected  much  for  the  art,  was 
founded  at  Sicyon  by  Eupompus.  Pamphylus  required  from 
his  pupils  a  premium  of  a  talent,  $1,000,  and  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  ten  years.  Euphranor  refused  sixty-six  talents  for  a 
picture  of  Ulysses,  and  then  presented  it  to  Athens.  About 
the  year  420  B.  C.,  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis  were  rivals  for  the 
primacy  of  the  pictorial  art ;  the  former  excelling  in  light 
and  shade,  the  latter  in  precision  of  design.  A  fruit-piece 
by  Zeuxis  so  deceived  the  birds,  that  they  came  to  peck  at  it ; 
but  a  curtain  painted  by  Parrhasius  so  deceived  his  competi¬ 
tor,  that  he  ordered  its  removal.  But  the  greatest  painter  of 
antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  Apelles,  an  Ionian  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  He  was  always  willing  to  discern 
merit  in  others  ;  and  as  he  felt  that  his  own  work  was  im¬ 
perfect,  he  always  inscribed  it :  “  Apelles  was  doing  this  ” 

'( i.  e.,  was  trying  to  do  it ) — a  custom  followed  by  many  of 
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the  great  moderns,  with  their  faciebat  instead  of  fecit.  Once 
Apelles  was  told  that  a  certain  presumedly  grand  painting 
had  been  executed  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  he  observed  :  “  So 
[  perceive.’'  Protogenes  of  Rhodes  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  besieging  that  city,  ordered 
his  engineers  to  consider  the  home  of  the  painter  as  a  sacred 
spot. 

§  3.  Music. 

\ 

The  ancient  Greeks  brought  music  to  greater  perfection 
than  other  peoples  had  even  dreamed  of  attaining.  Pytha¬ 
goras  contended  that  the  Creator  formed  the  universe  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  but  Aristotle  thought  that  melody  was 
merely  a  fitting  accomj^animent  for  poetry  and  eloquence. 
In  the  Homeric  books  music  is  heard,  both  at  public  solem¬ 
nities  and  at  the  domestic  hearth.  The  ancient  Odes  were 
sung  by  the  Chorus  in  unison  ;  counterpoint  was  unknown. 
Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  musical  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain  that  the  ancient  Greeks  agreed  with  Aris¬ 
totle’s  dictum  that  music  was  adapted  only  to  be  an  accen¬ 
tuation  or  ornament  of  poetry.  In  the  early  days  of  Greece, 
while  the  chanter  melodiously  declaimed  a  poem,  instru¬ 
ments  were  heard  only  at  intervals  ;  and  even  then,  they 
served  merely  to  give  the  tone  to  the  entertainer,  and  to 
indicate  the  proper  changes  of  accent.  Musical  annotation 
was  probably  invented  about  the  year  670  B.  C.,  by  Ter- 
pander ;  and  some  assert  that  his  signs  were  1,620  in  num¬ 
ber.  Others  hold  that  Terpander  used  only  620  signs,  and 
a  few  contend  that  he  was  satisfied  with  90.  When  such  was 
the  complexity  of  the  system,  and  since  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
regarded  music  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism,  it  was  natural 
that  these  statesmen  should  provide  schools  of  music  for  the 
people.  Polybius  tells  us  that  a  certain  tribe  of  the  [Arca¬ 
dians  were  the  most  disloyal  and  barbarous  in  all  Greece, 
simply  because  they  had  no  taste  for  music — a  sentiment 
which  our  Shakespeare  may  have  read  before  he  wrote  his 
famous  lines  about  the  fitness  of  an  unmusical  man  for  mur¬ 
der,  etc.  “  Not  without  reason,”  says  Polybius,  “  did  the- 
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Cretans  and  Laconians  prescribe  tlie  use  of  the  flute  and  the 
drum  in  their  armies ;  and  an  old  law  of  the  Arcadians 
obliged  all  persons  to  study  music  until  their  thirtieth  year. 
Ignorance  of  music  is  still  an  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  this 
people  ;  and  every  year  each  citizen  must  give  proof  of  his 
ability  in  the  theatre.  Ferocious  indeed  are  now  those 
Cinethei  who  have  neglected  this  art ;  they  are  enemies  to 
.  their  neighbors,  and  to  each  other.” 

IV.  Greek  Science. 

§  1.  Greek  Mathematics. 

Bacon  of  Yerulam  seldom  said  a  more  foolish  thing  than 
when  he  asserted  that  the  olden  Greeks  were  like  children, 
great  chatter-boxes,  but  unable  to  create  ;  verbose  in  their 
wisdom,  and  barren  of  works.  This  barefaced  falsehood  is 
refuted  by  the  sole  consideration  of  Greek  mathematical 
knowledge.  Thales  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  he  could  calculate  the 
height  of  anything  which  cast  a  shadow ;  he  could  measure 
the  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Plato  seldom  allowed  a  day 
io  pass,  without  a  demonstration  of  some  new  mathematical 
discovery  to  his  scholars.  He  showed  that  a  circular  line  is 
not  the  only  curve,  and  he  directed  attention  to  conic  sec¬ 
tions.  He  taught  geometric  analysis,  with  which  Architas 
of  Tarentum  made  many  valuable  discoveries.  Hippocrates 
of  Cos  described  the  relations  between  a  space  surrounded 
by  a  curve,  and  one  bounded  by  straight  lines.  And  has 
Euclid  yet  ceased  to  be  appreciated  ?  Aristotle  had  taught 
Euclid  how  to  make  a  rigorous  demonstration;  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  ;  and  the  use 
of  alphabetical  letters  to  indicate  unknown  quantities. 

§  2.  Greek  Astronomy. 

Geometry  contributed  greatly  to  progress  in  astronomical, 
as  well  as  in  geographical  knowledge.  Astronomy  was  first 
reduced  to  a  system  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria ;  and  while 
it  may  be  true  that  the  Alexandrian  scientists  profited  by  very 
ancient  observations  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  it  is  absurd  to 
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suppose  that  those  investigations  were  made  myriads  of 
years  before  the  name  of  Greece  was  mentioned.  About  the 
year  290  B.  C.,  Aristillus  and  Timocar  endeavored  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  stars  ;  and  Aristarchus  measured  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  order  to 
learn  the  distance  of  the  first  from  the  others.  He  did  not 
arrive  to  within  a  twentieth  part  of  the  truth ;  but  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  were  to  elapse,  ere  scientists  even  approached  it. 
Aristarchus  defended  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  the  earth 
but  he  was  attacked  by  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and  Cleanthes.  This 
last,  a  Stoic,  upbraided  the  daring  man  for  disturbing  the  repose 
of  Vesta.  Autolicus  wrote  concerning  the  sphere,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  fixed  stars.  Euclid  explained  geometrically 
the  phenomenon  of  the  varied  inclinations  of  the  sphere.  But 
greater  heights  of  astronomical  knowledge  were  attained  by 
Hipparchus,  a  Bithynian  educated  in  Rhodes,  who  spent  the 
best  of  his  life  in  Alexandria,  and  died  there  in  125  B.  C. 
Among  the  results  of  his  studies,  we  mention  only  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  linear  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  an  almost 
perfect  method  of  determining  latitude  and  longitude  by 
means  of  the  position  of  the  stars.  We  must  not  forget  the 
Greek  method  of  measuring  time,  which  Avas  not  essentially 
different  from  our  o\Arn.  When  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
making  the  lunar  months  accord  with  the  solar  year,  those 
months  consisted  of  about  tAventy-nine  days  and  a  half,  while 
the  year  was  of  365  days,  the  Greeks  dividing  the  year  into 
alternate  months  of  29  and  30  days.  Thus  they  had  really 
only  354  days  ;  but  by  adding  a  supplementary  month  of  30 
days  to  every  3d,  5th,  and  8th  year  of  their  period  of  eight 
years,  they  obtained  2,922  days,  the  number  of  days  in  eight 
of  our  years,  when  the  two  leap  years  are  included.  The 
different  peoples  of  Greece  gave  different  names  to  the 
months  ;  but  all  divided  the  month  into  three  decades,  num¬ 
bering  the  days  of  each  decade  as  first,  second,  etc.  The  first 
day  of  each  month  Avas  termed  the  “neAv  moon.” 

§  3.  Greek  Knowledge  of  Geography. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Phoenicians  explored  part  of  Africa, 
and  pushed  at  least  as  far  as  Avhat  we  know  as  Great  Britain. 
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When  the  Homeric  books  were  written,  the  Greeks  believed 
that  the  habitable  earth  was  surrounded  by  a  great  river  which 
they  termed  the  Ocean ;  aud  they  knew  very  little  concerning 
the  regions  which  did  not  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  geography  made  some  progress  ;  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  had  increased  the  Grecian  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  who  was  born 
in  276  B.  C.,  received  from  Ptolemy  Evergetes  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  ;  and  while  in  that 
position,  he  made  many  geographical  researches,  acquiring  also 
a  great  reputation  by  his  measurement  of  the  earth’s  circum¬ 
ference.  He  understood  that  by  passing  through  the  strait 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  our  Gibraltar,  one  could  navigate 
to  India,  discovering  new  lands  on  his  way  ;  thus  forecasting 
the  expedition  of  Columbus. 

§  4.  Greek  Medical  Science. 

The  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  were  credited  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  Thetis  was  said  to  have 
cured  his  son  of  melancholy,  by  prescribing  female  society. 
Chiron  was  wonderfully  versed  in  the  virtues  of  simples. 
Esculapius,  contemporary  with  the  Argonauts,  resuscitated  so 
many  dead  persons,  that  Pluto,  king  of  Hades,  complained  to 
Jove  that  his  dominions  were  receiving  no  immigrants  ;  and 
the  audacious  practitioner  was  stricken  by  lightning. 
Mortals  deified  the  great  physician  ;  and  his  temples,  especially 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  continually  thronged  by  the  ailing. 
The  priests  of  Esculapius  were  a  separate  class  ;  and  their 
medical  attainments  were  entirely  esoteric.  Pythagoras, 
however,  brought  medicine  to  the  light  of  day,  and  made 
many  valuable  discoveries.  The  first  anatomical  work  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  was  by  Alcmeon  of  Crotona.  All 
the  Pythagorean  physicians  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
magical  imprecations  as  part  of  their  treatment.  Herodicus 
greatly  developed  the  science  of  medical  gymnastics,  which 
was  thought  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Esculapius.  But 
the  founder  of  really  scientific  medicine  was  Hippocrates, 
born  about  460  B.  C.,  who  came  from  a  family  which  had 
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practiced  in  Cos  for  seventeen  generations.  He  was  addicted 
to  the  study  of  the  healthy  man,  in  order  to  understand  the 
ailments  of  a  sick  one ;  and  twenty  centuries  before  moderns 
paid  attention  to  climate  as  a  factor  in  health,  he  studied  the 
atmosphere,  the  water  imbibed  by  his  patients,  the  winds,  and 
all  the  natural  phenomena  which  environed  his  clients.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  the  physician  needs  only  to  aid,  and  per¬ 
haps  moderate  nature,  who  is  the  supreme  medicatrix.  Let  the 
medical  man  observe  the  critical  periods,  added  Hippocrates. 
He  made  his  disciples  take  an  oath  which,  if  observed  by  all 
modern  physicians  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  would  result  in  a 
large  increase  of  population;  and  his  other  precepts  in 
matters  of  medical  morals  and  etiquette  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Erasistratos,  a  nephew  of  Aristotle,  paid  much 
attention  to  the  brain  and  nerves;  he  demonstrated  the 
function  of  the  trachea,  and  very  nearly  proved  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood ;  he  insisted  that  medicine  operates 
diversely  on  different  individuals ;  he  condemned  blood¬ 
letting  ;  and  as  a  rule,  he  restricted  his  injunctions  to  diet, 
vomitives,  baths,  and  exercise. 

f  :  • 

Y.  Greek  Manners  and  Customs. 

§  1.  Greek  Dress  and  Toilette. 

The  earliest  Greeks  were  clothed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
which  were  fastened  with  sinews  or  thorns.  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War,  they  had  learned  how  to  dress  the  skins,  and  also 
how  to  make  woolen  and  linen  cloths.  Down  to  the  Persian 
Wars,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women  was  very  simple  ; 
merely  an  under-tunic,  a  mantle,  and  coarse  sandals.  When 
luxurious  notions  began  to  be  entertained,  garments  were 
multiplied,  and  matters  of  toilette  became  important.  Great 
care  was  given  to  the  hair ;  and  in  time  of  mourning,  the 
men  wore  their  locks  very  long,  while  the  women  cropped 
them  close  to  the  scalp.  Women  generally  wore  veils,  and 
sometimes  hats  of  straw.  Necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  brace¬ 
lets  were  affected  by  the  fair  sex  ;  and  they  were  aware  that 
paint  sometimes  enhanced  the  beauty  of  their  cheeks  and 
eye-brows.  Manicuring  was  a  cultivated  art ;  and  both  sexes 
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devoted  much  time  to  its  mysteries.  For  full  dress,  the 
women  wore  tunics,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  with  open 
sleeves.  On  their  heads  they  placed  high  crowns  ;  and  they 
wore  loose  shoes.  At  home,  both  men  and  women  wore 
slippers  or  sandals.  The  peplum  was-  a  kind  of  overcoat  for 
women,  reaching  only  to  the  cincture,  fastened  at  the  left 
shouldei,  and  leaving  the  right  uncovered.  At  Athens  the 
men  wore  their  hair  rather  long  and  curled  ;  the  Spartans 
allowed  their  locks  to  grow  to  great  length  ;  the  Stoics  and 
Cynics  shaved  their  polls.  Two  kinds  of  hats  were  known, 
but  seldom  used  :  the  un-rimmed  pilos,  and  the  broad- 
rimmed  petasos.  The  beard  was  worn,  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  ;  thenceforward,  the  philosophers  alone  wore  it. 
The  favorite  foot-gear  for  the  men,  at  this  time,  was  a  leathern 
half-boot.  The  cothurnus  was  the  professional  shoe  of  a 
tragic  actor.  The  bath  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
toilette  of  a  Greek  ;  Homer  speaks  of  it  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion.  It  was  generally  of  cold  water  ;  and  after  it  the  body 
was  anointed  with  either  an  unguent  called  myrrha,  or  oil. 

§  2.  Greek  Gastronomy. 

Delicacy  at  meals  was  unknown  to  the  very  ancient 
Greeks.  They  would  not  eat  fish  or  game  ;  either  a  bullock, 
a  sheep,  or  a  hog  was  thrust,  all  bloody,  into  a  huge  caldron 
or  onto  the  embers  ;  and  very  soon  it  was  attacked  and  dis¬ 
patched  in  ravenous  haste.  Agamemnon  places  before  Ajax 
the  shoulder  of  a  bull  ,  Eumeus  plants  Ulysses  in  front  of 
two  pigs.  But  these  unmannered  men  were  the  heroes,  the 
demi-gods,  of  Greece.  In  later  times,  politeness  at  table 
and  delicate  dishes  became  characteristic  of  the  Hellenes. 
Then  they  took  three  meals  a  day  ;  the  ariston  or  breakfast, 
the  drpnon  or  dinner,  and  the  dorpnon  or  supper.  The 
breakfast  was  of  bread  and  wine  ;  the  dinner  was  a  solid 
meal ;  and  the  supper  was  more  substantial  than  the  dinner. 
The  Greeks  reclined  on  couches  around  the  table. 

§  3.  Greek  Feasts  and  Games. 

The  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  like  those  of  all  other  ancient 
peoples,  were  an  outcome  of  the  religious  sentiment.  When 
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the  gods  were  multiplied,  the  feasts  increased  in  number. 
When  these  gods  became  personifications  of  human  vice,  the 
festivals  became  so  many  incentives  to  passion.  Games 
formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Grecian  festivals  the  most 
renowned  being  the  Olympic,  the  Isthmic,  the  Nemean,  and 
the  Pythic.  The  Olympic,  by  far  the  most  solemn,  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  village  of  Elis  ;  and  their  origin 
must  be  sought  in  the  fabulous  times.  They  were  held  in 
every  fifth  year,  because  Hercules  conquered  his  five 
brothers  ;  and  the  interval  of  four  years,  beginning  with  776 
B.  C.,  was  termed  an  Olympiad.  During  the  Olympic 
games,  hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece  ;  and 
it  was  sacrilege  to  carry  warlike  weapons  into  Elis  at  any 
time.  All  male  persons  of  Hellenic  blood,  if  they  were  not 
marked  with  atimia  or  the  note  of  infamy,  could  compete  at 
Olympia  ;  no  woman  was  allowed  to  behold  the  games.  The 
rites  were  sacrifices,  and  the  most  sumptuous  were  those 
offered  by  Elis.  The  games,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of 
races,  both  between  men  and  between  horses  ;  and  of  pugilis¬ 
tic  and  other  athletic  exercises,  which  were  often  dangerous  to 
both  life  and  limb.  The  winner  received  a  crown  of  sacred 
olives  ;  he  re-entered  his  native  city  through  a  breach  made 
expressly  in  its  wall  ;  his  name  was  inscribed  on  a  brazen 
tablet ;  his  statue  was  placed  in  a  grove  dedicated  to  Jove 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  lived  at  public  expense. 
But  the  intellect  was  not  forgotten  at  Olympia.  There  often 
occurred  poetical  and  oratorical  contests  ;  and  sometimes  new- 
historical  works  were  read.  It  was  at  the  Olympic  Games 
that  Herodotus  made  his  “  History  ”  known  to  the  world.  In 
imitation  of  Olympia  other  cities  instituted  their  games  ; 
iEgese  in  Macedonia,  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Alexandria. 
But  none  so  nearly  rivalled  the  Olympic,  as  the  Isthmic, 
Nemean,  and  Pythic.  The  Isthmic  received  their  name 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  held.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.  C. ;  and  they  lasted  until  Paganism 
had  disappeared  in  Greece.  Both  the  Isthmic  and  the 
Nemean  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Olympic ;  but 
the  Pythic,  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  Apollo  and 
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Artemis,  had  music  for  their  principal  feature.  Solon  made 
provision  in  his  laws  for  rewarding  all  Athenian  victors  at 
Olympia.  Many  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar  were  written  in  honor 
of  successful  athletes  ;  and  Plato  found  it  compatible  with  his 
philosophic  dignity  to  compete  as  a  wrestler  in  the  Isthmic 
and  Pythic  arenas.  Pythagoras  was  once  victoi'ious.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  many  wise  Greeks  condemned 
the  excessive  admiration  of  their  compatriots  for  athletic 
prowess.  Euripides,  though  ever  prone  to  a  praise  of  every¬ 
thing  Grecian,  and  slow  in  confronting  popular  prejudice, 
exclaims  :  “  What  good  will  ever  accrue  to  our  country 

from  the  strong  wrestler,  the  swift  runner,  the  champion 
blood-letter,  or  the  brilliant  quoit-tosser  ?  None  whatever  ; 
as  will  certainly  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  seen  an  army 
otherwise  than  at  a  distance.  Let  us  rather  crown  those 
who  truly  honor  Greece ;  wise  and  good  men ;  those  who 
govern  well ;  those  who  are  just  and  temperate ;  those  whose 
words  prevent  crime.” 

VI.  Morals  in  Ancient  Greece. 

The  literature  of  Greece  was  admirable  ;  she  brought  many 
of  the  arts  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  scarcely  been 
surpassed  ;  she  produced  profound  philosophers,  wise  states¬ 
men,  and  able  generals.  But  these  external  tokens  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  culture  cannot  prevent  perception  of  an  internal  corrup¬ 
tion  which  was  more  universal  and  radical  than  any  which 
history  records.  The  supreme  test  of  a  nation’s  morality  is 
the  position  which  it  accords  to  woman ;  especially  to  the 
wife  and  mother.  In  Greece,  woman  was  not  reduced  to 
absolute  slavery,  as  was  her  sister  in  the  Orient ;  but  her 
position  was  far  less  dignified  than  that  accorded  to  her  in 
the  northern  nations,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
which  she  was  to  occupy  in  Christendom.  The  early  Ionians 
regarded  woman  as  a  useful  creature,  but  one  of  no  mental 
ability ;  the  iEolians  looked  upon  her  as  an  instrument  of 
voluptuousness  ;  the  Dorians  made  her  an  atrocious  virago. 
Poets  are  supposed  to  appreciate  woman  ;  but  Homer’s  finest 
female  characters  can  only  inspire  us  with  pity,  or  fill  us 
with  disgust.  Not  even  on  one  solitary  occasion  does  Homer 
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exemplify  love  as  a  sentiment.  Even  in  the  farewell  be¬ 
tween  Hector  and  Andromache,  the  most  touching  exhibition 
of  domestic  affection  furnished  by  ancient  literature,  the  ten¬ 
derness  is  all  for  the  son,  or  because  of  him.  When  Andro¬ 
mache  becomes  a  widow,  her  supreme  consolation  is  found 
in  hearing  herself  styled  the  relict  of  “  the  best  horse-breaker 
of  his  day.”  Then  she  rushes  to  the  arms  of  the  son  of 
Hector’s  slayer  ;  and  finally  she  weds  another  Trojan.  Many 
men  try  to  possess  Penelope ;  not  one  tries  to  merit  her 
affection.  Telemachus  vituperates  his  mother.  Menelaus 
takes  back  his  property  with  equanimity,  after  Paris  has  used 
her  for  ten  years.  And  why  not,  since  violation  of  conjugal 
fidelity  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  Pagan,  merely  a  crime 
against  the  rights  of  property  ?  In  this  matter,  honor  was 
simply  a  question  of  barter.  Helen,  Clytemnestra,  Medea, 
Phaedra,  are  what  they  are,  because  they  have  no  real  per¬ 
sonality  ;  they  are  chattels.  The  stage  is  an  excellent  index 
to  the  morals  of  a  nation,  if  we  consult  its  recognized  masters. 
What  kind  of  mothers  must  have  been  those  who  applauded 
these  words  of  iEschylus  ?  “  The  mother  is  not  the  creator 

of  him  whom  the  parents  call  son.  She  merely  nourishes 
the  germ  which  has  been  placed  in  her  bosom.  The  father 
it  is  who  creates  ;  and  if  it  pleases  the  gods,  the  mother  cares 
for  the  fruit.”  The  very  religion  of  these  Pagans  was  a  foe 
to  the  purity  of  woman  ;  witness  the  public  worship  of  Pria- 
pus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  the  Great  Mother,  in  which  the  sym¬ 
bols  were  such  as  no  Christian  artist  has  presumed  to  paint, 
and  no  Christian  or  so-called  Christian  has  dared  to  welcome. 
Prostitution  itself  was  often  effected  in  the  name  of  the 
gods.  Solon,  the  model  Pagan  legislator,  erected  a  temple  to 
Yenus,  with  money  expressly  contributed  by  the  owners  of 
brothels.  Periander,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Melissa,  assembled 
all  the  Corinthian  women,  nude,  in  the  temple  of  Yenus 
Aphrodite.  The  saint  of  paganism,  Socrates,  took  all  his 
scholars  to  behold  the  charms  of  the  model,  Tlieodota ;  he 
congratulated  her  on  her  great  renown ;  and  he  gave  to  her 
lessons  in  the  art  of  attracting  men.  Solon  undermined  the 
family  when  he  legalized  concubinage  ;  and  Demosthenes  de¬ 
fended  a  client,  who  wished  to  recover  possession  of  Neera, 
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with  these  words :  “  Courtesans  are  for  our  pleasure  ;  wives 
give  sons  to  us,  and  govern  our  households.”  To  be  the  mere 
mother  of  a  family  was  horrid  in  the  mind  of  an  Athenian 
lady  ;  Sappho  sang  of  the  despised  matrons  :  “  They  have 

not  plucked  the  roses  of  the  Muses,  and  hence  they  are  never 
mentioned  during  life,  and  they  will  have  no  fame  after  death.” 
At  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Athens,  vilr  women 
were  the  dictators  of  fashion,  and  publicly  recognized  leaders 
of  society  ;  for  instance,  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  of 
Alcibiades,  and  of  Socrates.  But  all  this  did  not  suffice  to 
fill  the  cup  of  Grecian  iniquity.  That  Solon  allowed  un¬ 
natural  impurities,  is  evident  from  passages  in  Plutarch,  where 
he  is  represented  as  denying  such  privileges  to  slaves. 
Anacreon  fills  his  pages  with  the  praises  of  liis  lewd  male 
companion ;  Phidias  inscribes  the  name  of  his  accomplice  on 
the  finger  of  his  Olympian  Jove ;  and  Diodatos  demands  the 
price  of  his  infamy,  in  the  name  of  justice,  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  the  Archon.  To  this  picture  of  individual  immorality, 
join  those  of  slavery  as  the  basis  of  governmental  institutions  ; 
of  greed  and  ambition  the  actuating  motives  of  every  public 
action  ;  and  you  will  understand  the  condition  of  Greece, 
when  her  empire  came  into  collision  with  that  of  Borne. 
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SECTION  IY. 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

UNTIL  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


Chapter  I. 

HISTORY  OF  ITALY  BEFORE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ROME. 


I.  Geographico-Political  Description  of  Ancient  Italy. 

§  1.  Northern  Italy. 

Tlie  ancient  Romans  termed  the  northern  part  of  Italy 
“  Cisalpine  Gaul,”  because  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  family,  settled 
■therein  during  the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  It  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  Central  Italy  by  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon. 
Its  divisions  were  Cispadane  Gaul  ( Gaul  north  of  the  Po  )  ; 
Transpadane  Gaul  ( Gaul  south  of  the  Po )  ;  Liguria;  and 
Venetia.  The  Etruscans  came  into  Cispadane  Gaul  after 
the  first  Gauls ;  then  arrived  other  and  more  powerful  Gauls, 
who  founded  Placentia,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  and  Ravenna. 
Transpadane  Gaul  was  settled  by  Ligurians  as  well  as  by 
Gauls.  The  former  founded  Taurini  (Turin),  Susa,  Augusta 
Praetoria  (Aosta),  and  Pavia.  Thelnsubrian  Gauls  founded 
Mediolanum  ( Milan ) ;  the  Orobians  Como  and  Bergamo ; 
and  the  Cenomani- founded  Brixia,  Cremona,  and  Mantua. 
Liguria  was  settled  by  an  Iberian  people  ;  and  its  chief  cities 
were  Genae  (  Genoa);  Nicea  (Nice)  ;  Dertona,  Polentia,  and 
Asta.  Yenetia  was  originally  inhabited  by  an  Illyrian  or 
Sicilian  race;  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Yeneti  and  kin¬ 
dred  Gallic  tribes.  The  great  city  of  Yenice  was  not  founded 
until  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  principal  cities  were  Yerona,  Petavium,  and  Adria. 
The  peninsula  of  Istria  was  settled  by  a  piratical  tribe  of 
Siculi,  and  its  chief  city  was  Pola. 

§  2.  Central  Italy. 

Central  Italy  included  Etruria,  the  Sabina,  Latium,  the 
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Campania,  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  Samnium.  I.  Etruria  or 
Tuscia  received  its  name  from  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans, 
who  were  known  also  as  Tyrrhenians.  It  reached  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  its  chief  cities  were  Yeii,  Tarquinii, 
Falerii,  Yolsinii,  Clusium,  Perusium,  Crotona,  and  Arretium. 
II.  Sabina,  often  regarded  as  part  of  Latiuro,  contained 
Camilla,  Antemme,  Crustumerium,  Cures,  and  Eeate.  III. 
Latium,  called  the  heart  of  Italy,  was  first  inhabited  by 
Siculi;  then  settled  by  Pelasgians;  and  finally  by  other 
Pelasgians  from  Troy.  The  mixture  of  all  these  peoples 
formed  the  Latins,  properly  so-called.  Their  chief  cities, 
besides  Rome,  were  Lavinia,  Alba  Longa  (  Albano  ),  Ardea, 
Tibur,  Prseneste  (Palestrina),  Tusculum  (Prascati),  and 
Ostium.  Besides  these  Latins,  properly  so-called,  there 
were  other  peoples  who  were  generally  designated  by  that 
name.  These  were,  at  the  northeast,  the  Eques,  with  their 
cities  of  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco),  and  Alba  Eucentis  ;  at  the 
east,  the  Hernici,  with  Anagni  andFerentinum  ;  at  the  south¬ 
east,  the  powerful  Volscians,  with  Corioli,  Antium,  Terracina 
and  Arpinum ;  and  further  south,  the  Ausonii,  an  Iberian 
progeny,  with  Fundi,  Caiete,  Ausonia,  and  Cales.  IY.  Cam¬ 
pania  was  occupied  by  the  Oschi  and  Sidicini  in  the  north  ; 
by  the  Picentini  in  the  south  ;  and  by  the  Campanians  in  the 
centre.  Its  chief  cities  were  Volturnum,  and  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Cumes,  Neapolis,  Falernium,  Puteoles,  Nola, 
Noceria,  Salernum,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii.  Y.  Umbria, 
between  Etruria  and  the  Adriatic,  was  first  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians  ;  then  by  Umbrian  Gauls  ;  and  finally  by  Senon- 
ian  Gauls.  Its  chief  cities  were  Ariminum,  Sena  Gallica, 
Narnia,  Interamna.  VI.  The  Picenum,  settled  by  Picentins, 
contained  the  Greek  colony  of  Ancona,  and  Asculum.  VII. 
Samnium  was  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  Oschi  or 
Sabines,  who  were  generally  termed  Samnites.  They  were 
divided  into  many  tribes,  besides  the  Samnites  proper,  who 
were  also  termed  Sabelii.  Their  chief  cities  were  Beneventum 
and  Candium. 

§  3.  Southern  Italy, 

The  primitive  population  of  Southern  Italy  was  soon 
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dominated  by  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established,  not 
only  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  far  interior  ;  and  the  region 
came  to  be  known  as  Greater  Greece.  There  were  four 
principal  countries  ;  Lucania  and  Brutium  in  the  west,  Apulia 
in  the  east,  and  Calabria  in  the  south.  I.  Lucania  was 
originally  settled  by  a  tribe,  called  GSnotrians,  but  these 
were  expelled  by  some  Oschi,  called  Lucanians.  The  sole 
important  cities  of  this  region  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  Elea, 
Tliurii,  Sybaris,  and  Heraclea.  II.  Brutium  was  inhabited 
by  a  Lucanian  offshoot  called  Bruttii  ;  and  here  also  the 
Greek  colonists  built  the  only  important  cities  of  Crotona, 
Locris,  and  Rliegium.  III.  Apulia  was  first  peopled  by  Pelas- 
gians  and  Ghiotrians  ;  but  the  Grecian  Daunians  and  Peuce- 
tians  supplanted  these,  and  founded  Teanum,  Luceria,  Arpi, 
Canusium,  Aquilonia,  Cannae,  and  Barium.  IV.  Calabria? 
termed  Messapia  by  the  Greeks,  contained  the  Greek  cities 
of  Tarentum  and  Brundusium. 

§  4.  Italian  Islands. 

The  island  of  Sicily  was  termed  Trinacria  by  the  Greeks, 
because  of  its  triangular  shape,  and  because  of  its  three  pro¬ 
montories  :  Pelorum  (Faro),  Pachynum  (Passaro),  and  Lily- 
beus  (Boeo).  It  was  first  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  tribe 
called  Siculi,  and  from  these  it  derived  its  name.  The  chief 
Siculean  city  was  Enna,  now  Castro  Giovanni.  After  the 
Siculi  there  arrived  successively  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  principal  Greek  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Selinontum,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Leontium, 
Catania,  Panormum,  Myles,  Dremena,  and  Lilybea.  II.  The 
island  of  Sardinia  was  originally  peopled  by  a  mixture  of 
Libyans,  Pelasgians,  and  Iberians.  'I  Phoenicians  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  colonies  ;  then  came  the  Greeks  ;  and  finally  the 
Carthaginians,  who  dominated  for  mai  y  years.  The  chief 
Greek  city  was  Olbia,  now  Terra  Nuovx ;  and  the  principal 
Carthaginian,  Calaris,  now  Cagliari.  £E.  Corsica,  called 
Cyrnos  by  the  Greeks,  was  originally  settled  by  Sicani  and 
Iberians  ;  then  there  arrived  successive  colonies  of  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  and  Carthaginians.  Nicea,  afterward  called  Mariana, 
in  honor  of  Marius,  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans.  IV- 
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Westward  of  Italy  are  Capraria,  now  Caprera  ;  Ilva'  now 
Elba  ;  Pitliecusa  or  iEnaria,  now  Iscliia ;  Planasia,  now 
Pianosa ;  Caprees,  now  Capri.  V.  Surrounding  Sicily  are 
the  Isles  of  iEolus,  now  the  Lipari ;  and  the  Egates.  VI.. 
The  other  Italian  islands  were  Cossyra,  now  Pantelaria  : 
Melita,  now  Malta ;  and  Gaulos,  now  Gozzo. 

II.  The  First  Populations  of  Italy. 

§  1.  The  Iberians. 

The  Japhetic  race,  styled  Indo-European  by  ethnologists, 
had  three  principal  branches  :  the  Iberians,  the  Celts  or 
Gauls,  and  the  Pelasgians.  The  Iberians  made  their  way 
through  Southern  Europe  ;  the  Celts  through  the  north 
while  the  Pelasgians  fixed  themselves  in  Greece  as  Hellenes, - 
and  in  Italy  under  various  names.  All  of  these  people  came- 
from  that  part  of  Asia  which  became,  after  the  Deluge,  the 
second  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  Iberians  came  from* 
the  neighborhood  of  Persia,  and  styled  themselves  Euskar- 
ians,  from  which  term  we  can  easily  trace  the  appellatives, 
Oschians,  Basques,  and  Vascons  or  Gascons.  The  Iberian 
settlements  were  in  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  but  numbers  emigrated* 
to  Italy  and  Africa.  To  this  Iberian  stock  belonged  the 
Ligurians  of  Upper  Italy,  and  perhaps  also  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  Sicani  of  the  south. 

§  2.  The  Celts. 

The  Celts,  also  a  Trans-Caucassian  race,  followed  the 
Iberians  into  Italy.  The  original  Celts  had  become  a  rugged 
people  during  their  sojourn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  they 
had  found  it  easy  to  drive  the  Iberians  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
They  gave  their  nan1  b  the  regions  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine — Cellt-ach  or  Gallt-ach  (Gaul)  ;  and  in  time,  they 
penetrated  into  Albioinand  Erin.  There  were  many  wars 
between  the  Celts  and;  the  Iberians  :  but  there  were  also  some 
alliances.  Thus  aril  i  the  Celtiberians,  who  gave  its  name 
to  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia,  and  founded  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people.  It  was  from  Gaul,  the  country  which  they 
had  made  peculiarly  their  own,  that  the  Celts  descended^ 
into  Italy. 
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§  3.  The  Pelasgians. 

About  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  there  arrived 
in  Italy  a  people  who  were  descended  from  Cetthipi,  son  of 
Javan,  a  son  of  Japhet.  The  name  of  Cetthim  is  readily 
discerned  in  the  city  of  Cetia  in  Eatium,  and  in  the  rivei 
Cetus  in  Campania.  This  people,  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  were  the  Pelasgians  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  their 
colonies  developed  into  renowned  communities.  In  Italy 
they  divided  into  three  branches  :  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
spread  themselves  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  ;  the  Siculi, 
so-called  from  Siculus,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  that  prob¬ 
ably  mythical  king,  Italus,  from  whom  the  name  of  Italy  is 
thought  to  have  been  derived  ;  and  finally,  the  CEnotrians, 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Siculi,  who  descended  from 
(Enotrius  and  Peucetius,  sons  of  the  Arcadian  king,  Lycaon, 
who  was  said  to  have  reigned  about  5,000  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  CEnotrians  settled  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
first  Pelasgians  suffered  much  from  the  eruptions  of  the  vol¬ 
canoes  which  were  then  very  active  throughout  the  land, 
from  Etna  to  Yerona.  Neapolis  and  Cumae  were  built  over 
four  strata  of  lava  in  1139  B.  C.  ;  but  at  that  time,  the  Greeks 
could  tell  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  The  temporary  extinction  of  this  volcano  may  have 
excited  others  to  activity.  At  any  rate,  the  Pelasgians  were 
forced,  in  1340  B.  C.,  to  abandon  Etruria,  because  of  the 
poisonous  exhalations  from  the  swamps  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  immense  pits  made  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
volcanic  soil.  Many  of  the  Pelasgians  emigrated  to  Spain, 
where  the  ruined  walls  of  Saguntum  and  Tarragona  attest 
Their  residence.  The  remaining  Pelasgians  were  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Iberians  and  Celts,  and  finally  they  amalga¬ 
mated  with  their  oppressors. 

§  4.  The  Etruscans. 

The  Etruscans,  who  entered  Italy  about  1200  B.  C.,  were 
probably  Pelasgians  who,  by  long  sojourn  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  had  become  more  rugged  than  their  kinsmen  who 
had  settled  in  the  southern  latitudes.  Outside  of  their  re- 
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lations  with  the  Romans,  little  is  known  concerning  the 
Etruscans.  We  do  know  that  they  treated  their  conquered 
peoples  with  moderation.  The  name  of  only  one  of  the 
monarchs  who  reigned  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  pros¬ 
perity,  Tarc-hun  or  Tarquin,  has  reached  us.  This  prince 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  B.  C.,  and  he 
founded  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy.  Be¬ 
sides  the  name  of  this  Tarquin,  we  know  those  of  only  three 
celebrated  Etruscan  monarchs ;  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  Porsenna,  whom  we  shall  meet  in 
their  proper  place.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power, 
the  Etruscans  had  formed  three  confederations,  united  only 
by  sympathy.  That  of  the  north  perished  under  a  new 
Gallic  invasion  ;  the  one  established  in  Campania  lost  its 
power  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  Etruria  itself  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  power  in  283  B.  C. 

III.  Institutions  of  Italy  Before  the  Foundation  of  Rome. 

§  ].  Religion  of  the  Etruscans. 

The  Etruscans  declared  that  their  religious  system  had 
been  taught  to  them  by  Tages,  who  sprang  out  of  the  ground 
as  a  farmer  was  ploughing.  They  believed  that  the  world  was 
to  last  for  6,000  years  from  the  date  of  its  completed  creation  ; 
and  that  the  empire  of  the  Etruscans,  like  all  great  empires, 
was  to  endure  for  1,000  years.  Tages  asserted  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  took  6,000  years  for  its  completion  ;  but  his  account  of  the 
great  event  presents  many  coincidences  with  the  Mosaic  nar¬ 
rative.  He  says  that  in  the  first  period  of  1,000  years,  God 
created  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  the  second,  the  firmament ;  in  the 
third,  the  waters  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  sun  and  moon  ;  in  the  fifth, 
the  souls  of  animals  ;  and  in  the  sixth,  man.  Tages  repre¬ 
sents  man  as  formed  from  clay  ;  and  he  insists  that  man  fell 
from  a  better  state.  He  teaches  a  future  existence ;  one  of 
reward  or  punishment.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Etruscan 
priests  ;  but  the  popular  belief  was  less  pure.  The  vulgar  held 
that  there  were  three  chief  deities,  or  “  veiled  divinities  ”  ;  Tina 
or  Jove,  Cupra  or  Juno,  and  Minerva.  There  were  also  six 
inferior  gods  and  six  inferior  goddesses ;  and  many  heroes, 
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good  and  evil  genii,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  divinities 
of  the  conquered  Pelasgians.  The  priesthood  was  hereditary 
in  the  nobility  ;  and  it  was  very  powerful,  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  being  undertaken  without  the  priestly  sanction.  The 
priests  were  of  three  orders;  the  Agurs,  who  divined  by 
judging  the  tone  of  a  bird’s  songs ;  the  Auspices,  who  did  the 
same  by  noting  the  course  of  birds  in  flight ;  and  the 
Aruspices,  who  examined  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  vic¬ 
tims  for  that  purpose.  The  priests  also  predicted  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  ;  and  they  pretended  ta 
power  over  the  lightning. 

§  2.  Religion  of  the  Other  Ancient  Italians. 

That  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Italians  had  the  same 
origin  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  is  proved  by  the  many 
similarities,  not  only  in  the  principal  points  of  belief,  but  in 
the  most  minute  matters  of  ritual.  Some  of  the  Roman 
deities,  for  instance,  Apollo  in  the  year  of  Rome  429,  and 
Esculapius  in  459,  were  imported  from  Greece ;  but  the 
greater  deities  could  not  have  been  derived  from  outside  the 
state,  without  some  mention  of  the  fact  by  Italian  writers,  even 
though  the  Italians  had  been  so  careless  of  their  own  traditions 
as  to  willingly  receive  them.  However,  there  were  two  kinds 
of  divinities  which  were  peculiar  to  Italy.  The  Lares  or 
Masters  were  charged  with  the  general  protection  of  each 
family ;  and  the  Penates  cared  for  the  property,  provisions, 
etc.,  of  the  household.  The  souls  of  the  dead  were  called 
Manes  ;  and  the  Manes  of  the  good  were  habitually  confounded 
with  the  Lares  and  Penates.  Having  already  mentioned 
the  gods  of  Greece,  we  need  not  here  repeat  them. 

§  3.  Government  Among  the  Etruscans. 

The  government  of  the  Etruscans  was  both  feudal  and 
federal.  In  his  own  circle,  each  chief  was  nearly  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  each  little  state  was  bound  to  the  others  by  the 
sole  tie  of  interest  against  outsiders.  There  were  three 
social  classes  ;  the  Lucumones,  the  Clientes,  and  the  slaves. 
The  Lucumones  were  the  nobles,  with  hereditary  privileges  ; 
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the  Clientes  were  the  poor,  who  either  cultivated  the  lands 
of  the  nobles,  or  were  artisans  in  the  cities  ;  the  slaves  were 
not  persons,  but  things.  Royalty  was  at  first  hereditary,  but 
limited  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  then  it  became 
elective  ;  and  finally,  in  many  cities,  it  was  abolished.  The 
king  was  termed  Lars  or  Master ;  and  the  title  certainly 
reminds  us  of  the  English  word,  “  lord.”  Where  royalty  was 
abolished,  its  place  was  filled  by  a  Senate,  elected  by  the 
nobles  ;  and  in  time,  the  Clientes  obtained  full  liberty,  as 
they  afterward  did  in  Rome,  and  then  they  constituted  the 
plebs  or  people. 

§  4.  Government  Among  the  Other  Ancient  Italians. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  people,”  as  used  by  the  early  Italians  ;  or  to  discover  what 
part  that  portion  of  the  community  took  in  public  affairs. 
Aristocracy  was  certainly  the  order  of  the  day,  although  the 
commune  was  the  unit  of  government.  Confederations  among 
neighbors  were  seen  everywhere ;  and  they  held  periodical 
assemblies  in  the  temple  of  some  favorite  deity.  Thus  the 
Tuscans  met  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  Yoltumna ;  and  the 
Sabines  in  that  of  Ceres.  Every  commune  had  its  Senate, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic  families,  that  is,  of 
the  families  who  belonged  to  the  dominant  race  ;  and  this 
aristocracy  was  segregated  from  the  plebeians  even  by  the 
authority  of  religion,  since  all  things  legal  and  sacred  per¬ 
tained  to  it.  Among  the  early  Italians,  every  social  and  po¬ 
litical  idea  started  from  the  idea  of  the  pater,  the  father  of 
the  family.  From  this  word,  pater,  came  the  notion  of  the 
patria  or  country,  which  was  merely  the  little  district  in  which 
one  was  born.  Thence  also  the  custom  of  addressing  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  or  nation  as  patres  ;  and  the  term  of  patricii, 
given  to  the  nobles.  Even  the  special  property  of  a  man,  when 
derived  from  his  father,  was  styled  his  “  patrimony.”  When 
a  noble  took  a  plebeian  under  his  protection,  he  became  a  kind 
of  father,  a  “  patron,”  of  his  client.  The  Senate  was  generally 
composed  of  the  seniors  among  the  patricians,  as  the  term  indi¬ 
cates.  Certain  magistrates  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  will  of  the  Senate  ;  and  their  functions  were  generally 
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annual,  never  permanent.  Tlxe  Latins,  Eques,  Sabines,  and 
Samnites  styled  these  magistrates  dictatores  or  dictators  ;  and 
indubratores  or  imperatives,  commanders,  or  as  moderns 
have  translated  the  word,  emperors.  The  judicial  power 
was  confided  to  a  prcetor,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  frequently 
an  enfranchised  slave  ;  such  a  choice  being  deemed  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  tyranny. 

§  5.  Tribal  Characteristics  of  the  Ancient  Italians. 

If  Cato  and  Placidius  are  to  be  believed,  the  Etruscans 
were  remarkably  free  from  superstition  ;  but  the  assertion 
can  be  possibly  true,  only  in  the  matter  of  the  priestly 
esoteric  doctrine.  The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  been  a  grave 
and  melancholy  people ;  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  their 
national  existence  was  soon  to  terminate.  The  Sabelii  had 
rude,  but  substantial  ideas  of  propriety ;  and  their  women 
were  models  in  conduct.  The  Marsi  were  noted  for  frugality 
and  valor.  The  Lucani  were  little  better  than  robbers  ;  but 
the  Sabines  were  remarkable  for  justice.  The  Picentians 
were  timid,  and  rather  luxurious.  The  Samnites  were  belli¬ 
cose,  and  were  addicted  to  a  fearful  Druidism.  The  Umbrians 
settled  most  of  their  personal  difficulties  with  the  sword ;  he 
who  killed  his  opponent  was  adjudged  to  have  been  in  the 
right.  Among  nearly  all  the  olden  Italian  tribes,  the  Atrium 
in  the  houses  indicated  a  tendency  to  sociability ;  here,  guarded 
by  the  Lares,  the  women  and  children  associated  with  the 
men  and  their  visitors,  not  being  confined  in  harems,  as  was 
their  lot  in  the  Orient.  Even  the  slave  had  the  freedom  of 
the  Atrium. 


§  6.  Etruscan  Science  and  Art. 

That  the  Etruscans  were  well  versed  in  mechanics,, 
especially  in  hydraulics,  is  evinced  by  their  architecture  and 
their  labors  in  the  matter  of  water-courses.  They  paid  much 
attention  to  astronomy  and  medicine.  At  the  time  of  their 
greatest  prosperity,  the  Etruscan  traders  rivalled  those  of 
Tyre  and  Carthage  ;  and  even  in  piracy  they  attained  cel¬ 
ebrity.  More  than  once  their  buccaneers  were  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Carthaginian  fleets.  Their  bronze  and  iron 
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foundries  obtained  material  in  Elba  ;  and  their  pottery  became 
famous.  They  were  a  musical  people  ;  Plutarch  and  Atheneus 
naively  tell  us  that  they  mixed  their  dough,  and  beat  their 
slaves,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  Among  their 
many  inventions,  may  be  mentioned  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
and  the  curved  horn,  grinding  mills,  rams  for  ships  of  war, 
and  an  excellent  balance  scale,  called  the  campana.  From 
the  Etruscans  the  Romans  derived  the  golden  bulla  which 
was  the  sign  of  nobility,  the  consular  fasces,  the  toga  virilis , 
the  curial  chair,  triumphal  crowns,  the  circus,  and  many 
other  social  and  political  institutions.  Romulus  purloined  a 
chariot  of  bronze  from  Etruria.  Pliny  praises  the  paintings 
executed  at  Ardea,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
famous  sewer  of  Rome,  the  cloaca  maxima,  intact  to  this  day, 
is  an  Etruscan  work  ;  and  many  other  grand  erections  of  the 
Roman  kings  were  conceived  by  Etruscan  minds,  and  raised 
by  Etruscan  hands.  The  sculpture  of  this  people  was  col¬ 
ossal,  but  it  wanted  grace.  The  work  of  Etruscan  goldsmiths 
was  eagerly  bought  by  the  Athenian  gentry,  even  at  the  time 
when  Grecian  taste  was  most  exquisite 


Chapter  II. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(Abt.  1270—509  B.  C.) 

§  1.  The  Latins. 

When  the  Etruscans  expelled  nearly  all  the  Tyrrhenians 
from  Central  Italy,  the  fugitives  sought  the  hospitality  of 
Latiurn,  then  occupied  by  Siculi,  Umbrians,  Oschi,  Marsi 
and  Sabines.  In  order  to  check  the  enterprising  Etruscans, 
the  various  tribes  of  Latiurn  then  joined  the  Tyrrhenians  in 
a  league  which  received  the  name  of  the  Latin  Confederation, 
the  leader  of  which,  termed  the  Latin  king,  was  elected 
annual  ly.  The  federal  army  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  two  praetors.  Each  city  of  this  confederacy  was  indepen¬ 
dent,  as  to  its  internal  affairs  ;  and  each  had  its  own  king.  In 
time,  the  kings  were  supplanted  by  dictators,  elected  annually 
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but  the  nobles  continued  to  exclude  the  plebeians  from  every 
political  privilege,  and  chose  the  Senates,  the  legislative 
bodies  of  each  state,  from  their  own  number. 

§  2.  Arrival  of  the  Trojans. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.  G,  there  was 
a  new  Pelasgic  immigration  into  Italy;  and  the  Roman 
traditions  made  the  new-comers  fugitives  from  vanquished 
Troy,  led  by  “  the  pious  .Eneas.”  The  presumed  arrival  of 
JEneas  in  Latium  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Hellenes  in  Magna  Grsecia,  under  the  guidance  of 
Idomeneus.  According  to  the  tradition,  King  Latinus  became 
fond  of  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and  as  the  latter  s  wife,  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  had  died,  he  now  espoused  Lavinia,  a 
daughter  of  his  royal  host.  Creusa  had  given  to  Hmeasa 
son,  named  Ascanius;  and  Lavinia  now  gave  him  another, 
called  Sylvius.  About  the  year  1250  B.  C.,  Ascanius  built 
the  city  of  Alba  Longa  ;  and  his  successors  reigned  there  for 
three  centuries,  during  which  their  capital  was  the  most 
important  city  of  the  Latin  League.  About  800  B.  G, 
Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother, 
Amulius,  who  forced  his  victim  s  daughter,  Rhaea  Sylvia,  to 
become  a  Yestal  virgin.  But  the  hope  of  Amulius  was  frus¬ 
trated  ;  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Ascanides  did  not  become 
extinct,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

§  3.  Foundation  of  Rome. 

When  Sylvia  became  the  mother  of  twin  boys,  the  pre¬ 
sumed  progeny  of  a  god,  Amulius  imprisoned  her,  and  ordered 
the  babes  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Mars  protected  his  own, 
says  the  tradition ;  the  river  receded,  leaving  the  waifs  safe 
on  the  sands.  Their  cries  were  heard  by  a  slie-wolf,  and 
she  ran  to  suckle  them ;  whereupon  a  shepherd,  who  had 
observed  both  prodigies,  conceived  an  idea  that  the  boys  were 
favored  by  heaven,  and  carried  them  to  his  hut.  When  they 
had  grown  to  man’s  estate,  an  accident  revealed  their  royal 
birth.  Amulius  was  killed,  and  Numitor  regained  his  throne  ; 
the  youths,  Romulus  and  Remus,  resolved  to  found  a  city,  in 
commemoration  of  their  rescue.  They  consulted  the  gods 
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that  they  might  decide  as  to  which  one  of  them  should  give 
his  name  to  the  new  metropolis.  Romulus  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  Remus  to  that  of  the 
Aventine.  The  latter  saw  six  vultures  ;  but  when  the  former 
heard  of  the  fact,  he  immediately  perceived  twelve.  Then 
two  factions  were  formed  among  the  people  •  one  pronounc¬ 
ing  for  the  prior  discoverer,  and  the  other  for  him  whose 
view7  had  been  the  more  extensive.  A  fight  ensued,  and 
Remus  was  killed.  Another  account  of  the  quarrel  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  and  genius  of  the  Romans. 
Romulus  had  dug  a  moat  around  the  site  of  the  future  city ; 
and  Remus  not  only  ridiculed  it,  but  leaped  across  it,  in 
order  to  show  its  futility  as  a  means  of  defense.  Then  Ro¬ 
mulus  slew  him,  crying  :  “  So  perish  all  who  ever  attempt 

to  imitate  thee  !  Probably  the  reader  will  reject  both  of 
these  tales  ;  for  scholars  of  repute  discern  the  mythical  not 
only  in  them,  but  also  in  the  details  of  the  reigns  of  the  six 
royal  successors  of  Romulus.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  narratives  were  so  many  epics,  sung  on  public  occasions 
by  the  early  Romans  in  glorification  of  their  city ;  epics  in 
which  types  of  entire  periods  w^ere  endowed  with  personality. 
But  it  is  also  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  there  is  some 
grain  of  truth  in  the  traditions  which  the  ancient  Romans  so 
tenaciously  cherished,  and  which  exercised  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  entire  career.  We  give,  therefore,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  presumed  reigns,  as  they  are  described  by  the 
classic  writers,  especially  Titus  Livius. 

§  4.  Reign  of  Romulus. 

According  to  their  own  admission,  the  glorious  Romans 
had  for  ancestors  a  very  motley,  and  not  utterly  respectable 
set  of  adventurers.  That  he  might  secure  a  population  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  defend  his  new7  city,  Romulus  proclaimed  it 
an  asylum  for  all  whom  debt,  restlessness,  or  even  crime, 
might  prompt  to  abandon  their  countries.  But  when  he  had 
attracted  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Seven  Hills  a  multitude 
of  fugitive  slaves,  bandits,  and  malefactors  of  every  stamp,  he 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  horde  to  order ;  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  Roman  historians,  he  succeeded.  He  divided  his 
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populus  or  people  into  two  great  classes  ;  the  Patricians  or 
nobles,  and  the  Plebeians  or  people,  as  we  understand  the 
term.  He  divided  the  lands  of  his  kingdom  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  The  first  wTas  devoted  to  the  support  of  religion  and 
its  ministers ;  the  second  gave  revenues  to  the  state  ;  and  the 
third  was  divided  into  little  farms  of  about  two  acres  for  each 
citizen.  The  patricians  alone  enjoyed  political  privileges, 
the  plebeians  having  only  civil  rights.  Besides  these  two 
classes  of  citizens,  there  was  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  also 
a  considerable  number  of  resident  foreigners,  who  enjoyed 
no  rights  of  citizenship.  Then  there  was  a  very  numerous 
class,  intermediary  between  the  citizens  and  the  slaves,  who 
had  been  the  olden  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  were  now  in 
the  condition  of  freedmen  or  enfranchised  slaves.  This  last 
class  always  looked  to  the  patricians  for  protection  ;  a  freed- 
man  generally  became  the  “  client  ”  of  some  patrician. 
Romulus  declared  himself  the  religious  head  of  the  nation  ; 
but  his  civil  authority  was  tempered  by  a  Senate  of  100 
patricians.  Rome  had  scarcely  begun  her  career,  -when  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  females  in 
the  community.  Application  for  the  desired  constituency 
was  made  to  the  Sabines  ;  but  the  deputies  were  told  that 
when  Romulus  offered  asylum  to  the  rifraff  of  masculinity, 
he  should  have  invited  also  a  quota  of  disreputable  women. 
But  Romulus  deemed  it  wise  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
in  the  premises ;  and  he  determined  to  secure  a  supply  of 
reputable  women  for  his  subjects.  He  gave  a  magnificent 
feast  in  honor  of  the  god.Consus,  and  invited  the  neighboring 
tribes  to  it.  In  the  height  of  the  festivities,  a  preconcerted 
signal  was  given,  and  all  the  Roman  bachelors  rushed  upon 
the  most  promising  of  the  visiting  women,  and  bore  them 
away  from  their  natural  protectors.  This  violation  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality  demanded  vengeance ;  and  the  Sabines, 
who  had  been  the  chief  sufferers,  prepared  to  take  it,  enter¬ 
ing  into  alliance  with  the  other  outraged  tribes,  the  Cen- 
inians,  Crustuminians,  and  Autumnates.  The  Romans 
successively  defeated  these  last  tribes,  and  being  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  Sabines,  a  great 
slaughter  ensued.  The  contest  was  terminated  by  one  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  military  annals.  A 
final  battle  was  being  waged  in  the  space  between  tlie  Pala¬ 
tine  and  tlie  Capitoline,  where  afterward  the  Forum  was  laid 
out,  when  the  Sabine  wives  of  the  Romans  rushed  between 
the  combatants,  and  besought  the  one  side  to  spare  their 
fathers  and  brothers,  and  the  other  not  to  render  them 
widows.  Naturally  a  truce  was  declared,  and  finally  a  very 
sensible  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  two  nations  agreed  to 
form  but  one.  Romulus  continued  to  reside  on  the  Palatine  ; 
and  Tatius,  the  Sabine  monarch,  domiciled  himself  on  the 
Capitoline.  The  Romans  adopted  the  name  Quirites,  in 
honor  of  the  chief  Sabine  city,  Cures ;  a  hundred'  new  Sena¬ 
tors  were  created  ;  and  both  peoples  enjoyed  the  same  rights. 
This  interesting  event  occurred  in  745  B.  C.  When  Tatius 
died,  Romulus  reigned  alone.  He  warred  successfully  on 
the  Camerini  of  Umbria,  the  Veiians  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Sabines  of  Fidenes.  Having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Senate,  he  disappeared,  one  day  in  715  B.  C.,  and  no  trace  of 
his  body  was  ever  found.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  reported  that  the  spirit  of  their  monarch  had 
appeared  to  a  certain  senator,  and  had  told  how  he  had  been 
transferred  to  heaven.  By  command  of  the  now  happy 
Romulus,  he  was  to  be  adored  as  the  god,  Quirinus. 

§  5.  Numa  Pompilius,  714-671  B.  C. 

For  a  year  after  the  disappearance  of  Romulus,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tried  to  accustom  the  people  to  an  aristocratic  form  of 
government  introducing  a  substitute  for  royalty  in  the 
persons  of  ten  Inter-Reges,  who  were  elected  every  ten  days, 
and  one  of  whom  wore  the  crown  for  one  day,  while  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ruled.  But  this  arrangement  was  not  acceptable  to  the- 
people,  especially  to  the  Sabine  element  {  and  in  714  B.  C.,  a 
king  was  chosen,  in  the  person  of  Numa  Pompilius,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Tatius.  This  monarch  was  a  foe  to  war,  and  his  reign 
was  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  institutions. 
In  order  to  render  his  ordinances  more  acceptable  to  the 
Romans,  he  pretended  to  have  received  them  from  a  nymph, 
named  iEgeria.  He  united  the  followers  of  the  principal 
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trades  and  arts  in  guilds  ;  and  lie  greatly  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  established  safeguards  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
and  he  endeavored  to  check  a  tendency  to  luxury  which  had 
already  manifested  itself.  In  matters  of  religion,' he  aimed 
at  a  union  of  the  respective  tenets  of  the  Romans,  Sabines, 
and  Etruscans.  The  pontiffs  were  united  in  a  College  under 
a  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  and  there  were  agurs,  auspices,  etc., 
as  among  the  Etruscans.  Of  all  the  religious  institutions 
which  assumed  definite  shape  at  this  period,  although  it  had 
long  flourished  in  Latium,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of 
the  Yestal  Virgins,  originally  two,  made  four  by  Numa,  and 
six  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  These  priestesses,  whose  chief 
duty  was  to  care  for  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
were  chosen  from  the  first  families,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
when  six  years  old,  and  compelled  to  chastity  during  the 
thirty  years  of  their  ministry.  They  were  free  to  marry,  at 
the  end  of  their  term  ;  but  if  they  violated  their  vow,  they 
were  buried  alive,  while  their  lovers,  and  all  the  relatives  on 
both  sides,  were  otherwise  put  to  death.  That  this  conrpul- 
sorv  chastity  was  an  elaborate  sham,  will  be  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  chastity  is  a  flower 
which  grows  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  habitual  purity  of 
thought  ;  and  that  these  women  continually  occupied  the 
best  and  expressly  reserved  seats  at  the  public  spectacles  of 
Rome,  where  the  foulest  scenes  of  mythology  were  not  only 
described  in  words,  but  fully  and  shamelessly  acted  on  the 
stage.  However,  the  institution  is  interesting  to  us,  being 
indicative  of  that  esteem  for  virginity,  which  is  natural  to 
man.  The  Vestals  were  well  recompensed  for  any  unwilling 
and  merely  temporary  sacrifice  they  might  make.  Besides 
the  position  of  honor  on  all  public  occasions,  they  enjoyed 
several  prerogatives ;  being  regarded  as  princesses,  being 
exempted  from  all  parental  authority,  being  believed  with¬ 
out  oath  in  the  courts,  and  having  the  right  to  pardon  any 
criminal  whom  they  might  meet  on  the  road  to  execution. 

§  6.  Tullus  Hostilius ,  671-639  B.  C. 

Tullus  was  a  Latin,  and  an  Alban ;  but  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  dynasty  which  had  been  expelled  from  Alba, 
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or  was  simply  incited  by  partisans  of  that  family,  he  warred 
on  his  native  city  until  the  famous  duel  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  put  an  end  to  Alban  independence.  Metius  Suffetius, 
dictator  of  Alba,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  but  during  a  battle  between  the  Eomans  and  the 
Yeiians,  he  so  managed  his  Alban  forces,  as  to  convince 
Tullus  that  he  was  waiting  to  assail  the  side  which  proved 
the  weaker.  Tullus  caused  the  vacillating  dictator  to  be 
pulled  apart  by  horses ;  and  removing  the  people  of  Alba  to 
Eome,  he  razed  their  city  to  the  ground.  He  located  the 
Albans  on  the  Ccelian  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  they  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Eomans.  Tullus  alienated  the  patricians,  by 
affecting  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  ;  and  he  was  found  dead, 
one  day,  having  perished  by  lightning,  said  the  aristocrats, 
because  he  had  usurped  the  sacerdotal  functions. 

§  7.  Ancus  Martins,  639-615  B.  C. 

The  successor  of  Tullus,  Ancus  Marcius,  was  a  Sabine,  and 
grandson  of  Numa.  He  was  as  pious  as  Numa,  and  as  warlike 
as  Eomulus  and  Tullus.  When  the  Latins  began  war  on 
Eome  he  reduced  four  of  their  cities,  domiciling  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Aventine.  The  same  fate  overtook  the  people  of  the 
Sabine  city  of  Eidenes ;  but  all  the  compulsory  immigrants 
soon  became  thorough  Eomans.  Ancus  founded  the  port  of 
Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  built  the  first  bridge  in 
Eome  ;  and  fortified  the  city  by  means  of  a  wide  moat,  and  a 
citadel  on  the  Janiculum. 

§  8.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  615-578  B.  G. 

Ten  years  before  the  death  of  Ancus,  there  arrived  in 
Eome  a  hybrid,  half  Etruscan  and  half  Greek,  who,  having 
been  born  in  Tarquinies,  received  the  name  of  Tarquinius,  in 
default  of  any  other  appellative.  His  father,  a  Greek  named 
Demarates,  had  been  created  a  noble  by  the  Etruscans  ;  but 
the  mother,  Tanaquil,  an  adept  in  science,  had  looked  to 
Eome  as  a  better  field  for  ambition  than  a  little  town  of 
Etruria.  Tarquinius  gained  the  favor  of  Ancus  ;  and  became 
tutor  of  the  royal  children,  and  commander  of  the  Eoman 
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-cavalry.  When  Ancus  died,  the  Greek-Etruscan  persuaded 
the  Romans  to  make  him  king;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  augment  the  Etruscan  element  in  the  Eternal  City,  by 
inviting  a  large  colony,  led  by  a  noble  named  Mastarna. 
The  Quirites  soon  forgot  that  Tarquinius  was  a  usurper,  so 
great  were  his  services  to  his  adopted  country.  He  took 
many  cities  from  the  Latins,  and  Collatia  from  the  Sabines. 
He  constructed  the  famous  cloaca  maxima,  which  is  still 
admired  by  modern  engineers.  He  surrounded  the  city 
with  the  great  wall,  which  formed  its  principal  defense  even 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian.  He  began  the  Capitol,  which  was 
completed  by  his  grandson.  He  created  the  Forum  ;  also  the 
Circus  Maximus,  which  seated  150,000  spectators.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquin  that  the  famous  Sjbil  of  Cumea 
came  to  Rome,  to  sell  her  nine  books  which,  she  insisted, 
predicted  the  destiny  of  the  Eternal  City.  At  first,  Tarquin 
refused  to  consider  her  offer ;  but  when  she  had  burned  six, 
and  charged  still  the  original  sum  demanded  for  all,  he 
concluded  that  they  must  be  of  great  value,  and  bought  the 
three  remaining  ones.  He  placed  the  volumes  in  the  Capitol, 
under  priestly  custody,  to  be  consulted  in  all  emergencies. 
The  reign  of  Priscus  was  brought  to  an  end  by  his  assassin¬ 
ation,  instigated  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius. 

§9.  Semites  Tullius,  578-534  B.  C. 

The  popular  admiration  for  Tarquin  caused  the  legitimacy 
of  the  claims  of  his  murderers  to  be  ignored,  and  they  were 
forced  to  flee.  Servius  Tullius,  son-in-law  of  the  deceased, 
was  recognized  as  king.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  oi  igin  of 
Servius  ;  some  thinking  that  he  was  either  the  son  or  a  slave 
of  a  prince  of  Corniculum,  while  others  see  in  him  that  Etrus¬ 
can  noble,  Masterna,  who  led  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  to 
Rome,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris¬ 
cus.  Whoever  he  was,  he  had  been  greatly  admired  by 
Tanaquil ;  and  through  her  influence,  had  obtained  the  hand 
of  the  king’s  daughter.  His  reign  was  very  advantageous  to 
the  plebeians  ;  for  whereas  he  found  all  political  rights  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  he  substituted  territorial  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  qualifications  for  that  of  birth.  He  allowed  plebeians, 
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as  well  as  patricians,  to  have  “  clients  ”  ;  and  lie  greatly  modi- 
tied  the  laws  of  property  and  of  contracts  in  their  favor, 
ihe  reforms  of  Servius  were  his  ruin.  The  patricians  closed 
their  eyes  to  his  many  victories  over  the  Latins  and  Etruscans, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  forced  both  these  peoples  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Roman  supremacy.  In  order  to  further  cement 
the  union  between  his  own  and  the  family  of  Tarquin,  he  had 
married  his  two  daughters  to  Lucius  and  Aruns,  the  grandsons 
of  that  monarch.  Tullia,  an  ambitious  woman,  was  the  wife 
of  Aruns ;  and  as  she  realized  that  Lucius  was  more  fitted 
than  Aruns  for  her  purposes,  she  procured  the  latter’s  death 
and  that  of  her  sister,  and  espoused  Lucius.  Then  she  pushed 
her  new  husband  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  discontented 
patricians  ;  and  at  an  opportune  moment,  the  Senate  pro¬ 
claimed  him  king.  Servius  protested ;  but  Lucius  ordered 
his  fellow-conspirators  to  despatch  him.  At  that  moment, 
Tullia  was  driving  furiously  toward  the  Capitol,  to  make 
sure  of  her  husband  s  constancy  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  when 
she  arrived,  the  corpse  of  her  father  was  stretched  in  the 
path  of  her  chariot.  She  drove  over  the  body,  and  ran  into 
the  building  to  hail  the  new  king. 

§  10.  Tarqinius  Superbus,  534-509  B.  C. 

With  the  advent  of  Lucius,  known  in  history  as  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  came  a  revocation  of  the  popular  rights  conceded  by 
Servius,  and  a  substitution  of  Etruscan  rites  and  symbolism 
for  the  Latin.  All  the  Latin  divinities  were  banished  from 
the  Capitol,  excepting  the  three  who  were  also  Etruscan,  and 
who  afterward  became  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The 
plebeians  soon  became  infatuated  with  Tarquin,  despite  their 
loss  of  political  power  ;  for  they  admired  the  pomp  with 
which  he  surrounded  himself,  the  bridges  with  which  he 
adorned  the  city,  and  liis  many  victories  over  the  neighboring 
peoples.  But  the  patricians,  who  had  so  gladly  acclaimed 
his  accession,  saw  with  chagrin  that  Tarquin  governed  with¬ 
out  their  aid  ;  that  he  never  convoked  the  Senate.  They  re¬ 
solved  to  abolish  royalty  ;  and  while  Tarquin  was  conducting 
the  siege  of  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutili,  Brutus,  the  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Celeres  (  commander  of  the  cavalry),  excited  the 
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plebeians  against  the  crown.  When  the  army,  then  nearly  all 
before  Ardea,  heard  of  the  revolution,  it  abandoned  the  king, 
and  he  fled  to  Ceres.  From  that  day,  the  Romans  ever  cele¬ 
brated,  each  year,  that  feast  of  the  Flight  of  Royalty,  the 
Begi-Fugium,  from  which  we  derive  our  word,  “  refuge.”  This 
event  occurred  in  509  B.  C.,  a  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistradse  from  Athens.  The  reader  may  prefer  to  accept 
the  traditional  tale  of  the  violation  of  Lucretia  by  a  son  of 
Tarquin,  and  of  the  consequent  indignation  of  the  Romans 
against  everything  royal ;  but  whether  the  romance  or  the 
unvarnished  narrative  be  accepted,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  declamation  of  those  who  pretend  that  this  revolution 
was  caused  by  an  innate  hatred  of  the  Roman  people  for 
tyranny.  So  far  as  the  plebeians  were  concerned,  they  knew 
that  royalty  had  been  their  protector  against  patrician  arro¬ 
gance.  As  to  the  patricians,  the  real  authors  of  the  revolution, 
their  moutliings  about  liberty  were  designed  to  draw  popular 
attention  from  their  own  greed  of  power.  When  the  kings 
disappeared,  the  people  suffered  from  a  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  despotism  ;  in  fine,  this  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was 
no  triumph  for  democracy.  Many  centuries  afterward,  the 
Roman  democracy  did  triumph  ;  and  then  it  adopted  royalty 
under  another  name.  It  would  have  no  “  king  ”  ;  but  it 
acclaimed  with  frenzied  joy  the  sceptre  of  an  imperator  or 
“  emperor.” 


Chapter  III. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  AND  ROMAN 
STRUGGLES  FOR  LIBERTY. 

(509-  343  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Infancy  of  the  Boman  Bepublic. 

When  the  Roman  patricians,  with  the  aid  of  the  plebeians, 
had  abolished  the  royal  form  of  government,  the  State  or 
Republic  was  thereafter  ruled  without  a  king  ;  but  it  was 
not,  nor  had  the  patricians  any  notion  of  allowing  it  to  be, 
ruled  by  the  people.  When  the  reversal  of  Tarquin  had  left 
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the  state  without  a  head,  the  Senate,  thoroughly  patrician, 
convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries,  which  had  been 
instituted  by  Servius,  and  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  hundred  of  those  citizens  who  were  possessed  of  the 
requisite  property  qualifications.  In  this  Assembly,  the 
patricians  were  naturally  in  the  majority.  Two  magis¬ 
trates,  at  first  styled  praetors  or  judges,  but  afterward 
termed  Consuls,  were  chosen  ;  and  then  the  Assembly  of  the 
Curiati,  all  patricians,  confirmed  the  election.  The  Consuls 
were  to  be  elected  annually ;  and  their  functions  were  as 
follows.  They  were  judges  in  last  resort ;  and  they  alone 
could  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  and  only  when  both  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  to  its  propriety.  They  convoked  and 
presided  over  the  Senate  and  Assemblies  ;  and  they  appointed 
the  Quaestors  or  administrators  of  finance.  Their  power 
alternated,  each  exercising  his  office  for  one  month.  That 
the  plebeians  gained  nothing  under  the  new  system,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  patricians  controlled  the  Senate, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  magistracies.  Even  the  consulship 
was  almost  absolutely  a  patrician  perquisite  ;  for  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  dominated  in  the  Centuries,  and  if,  perchance,  this 
body  ever  manifested  a  disposition  to  thwart  any  patrician 
design,  the  Senate  was  ready  to  nullify  its  action.  Again, 
the  Consuls  could  dissolve  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  at 
any  time  ;  and  they  could  abstain  from  convoking  it  as  long 
as  they  wished.  But  the  plebeians  gained  something,  when, 
in  order  to  fill  the  places  of  the  patrician  royalists  who  had 
followed  Tarquin  into  exile,  the  Senate  admitted  to  its  bosom 
certain  wealthy  commoners,  under  the  name  of  Conscripts. 
The  older  class  of  senators  continued,  for  a  time,  to  be  called 
Fathers,  in  order  to  accentuate  their  patrician  origin  ;  but 
the  day  soon  came,  when  all  the  senators  were  styled  Con¬ 
script  Fathers. 

§  2.  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  Consids. 

The  first  Consuls  under  the  new  constitution  were  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  Both  had  been 
leaders  in  the  late  revolution ;  and  the  latter  was  a  nephew 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Naturally  the  blood  of  Collatinus 
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rendered  his  loyalty  to  tlxe  new  system  not  very  credible , 
and  when  many  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Rome  conspired  for  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  fled  from  the  city.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  two  nephews  of  Collatinus,  and  two  sons 
■of  Brutus.  The  latter  demonstrated  his  own  innocence  of 
■complicity  by  condemning  his  sons  to  death,  and  by  attend¬ 
ing  at  their  execution  ;  a  proceeding  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  Pagans  have  lauded  as  redolent  of  Roman  virtue, 
but  which  Christianity,  more  considerate  of  parental  affec¬ 
tion,  would  have  changed  to  a  condemnation  by  another  judge. 
Tarquin  now  took  the  field,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
-crown  ;  and  Yeii  and  Tarquinies  embraced  his  cause.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  and  which  was  not  decisive,  Brutus 
was  killed.  Tradition  says  that  the  Tarquinians  took  to 
flight,  because  a  mysterious  voice  was  heard  to  cry,  during 
the  action,  that  they  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  repub¬ 
licans. 

§  3.  Porsenna. 

All  Etruria  had  sympathized  with  Tarquin  in  his  attempt ; 
and  in  507  B.  C.  Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,  resolved  to  make 
a  raid  against.  Rome.  He  failed,  says  tradition,  because  of 
the  heroism  of  one  Horatius  Codes,  who  alone  held  the  Sub- 
lician  bridge  against  the  advancing  host,  until  his  compan¬ 
ions  could  destroy  it  in  his  rear,  when  he  jumped  into  the 
Tiber,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank  amid  a  shower  of  mis¬ 
siles.  Porsenna  was  now  forced  to  besiege  the  city  which  he 
had  hoped  to  surprise  ;  and  tradition  again  tells  how  a  young 
Roman,  Cains  Mutius,  having  been  captured  in  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  Porsenna,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  flaming 
brazier,  and  allowing  it  to  burn  without  a  sign  of  pain,  told 
the  monarch  that  300  equally  brave  Quirites  had  sworn  to 
take  his  life.  The  tale  adds  that  Porsenna  liberated  Mutius, 
who  was  ever  afterward  called  Scsevola  or  the  Left-Handed  ; 
and  that  peace  was  made.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Porsenna 
reduced  Rome,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  subjected  them  to 
tribute,  and  sent  to  Etruria  an  immense  number  of  hostages. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  he  now  tried  to  subdue 
all  Latium,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Latins  at  Aricia  ;  where- 
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upon  lie  retired  to  Clusitim.  Then  Rome  recovered  her  in¬ 
dependence  ;  but  she  was  weak  for  many  years. 

§  4.  The  Latin  War. 

The  Tarquins  clung  to  the  hope  of  reigning  again  in  the 
Eternal  City  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  Latin 
•cities  in  a  league  against  the  power,  of  which  these  had  been 
jealous  from  the  day  of  its  rise.  To  the  consternation  of  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  plebeians  refused  to  arm  in  the  common 
defense.  In  vain  did  the  aristocrats  promise  great  con¬ 
cessions  ;  such  cajoleries  had  been  too  frequently  found 
deceptive.  Then  a  new  expedient  was  proposed  by  Titus 
Lartius  Elavus.  There  was  to  be  a  dictator  with  absolute 
power  for  six  months  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  term,  he  was  to 
be  called  to  account.  Lartius  himself  was  installed  in  the 
new  magistracy  ;  and  he  proved  so  conciliatory  to  the  people, 
that  they  hastened  to  enlist.  The  Fidenates  were  conquered 
in  498  13.  0.,  and  the  other  Latin  cities  deemed  it  prudent  to 
yield.  However,  two  years  afterward,  the  Latins  renewed 
the  war.  The  Romans  installed  a  new  dictator,  Aulus 
Posthumius,  a  former  consul ;  and  the  two  armies  met  near 
Lake  Regillus.  The  Roman  chronicles  narrate  that  the 
deities  Castor  and  Pollux  visibly  aided  the  Quirites ;  at  any 
rate,  the  Tarquinians  were  almost  annihilated.  Titus,  the 
last  surviving  son  of  Priscus,  perished ;  and  the  ex-king, 
having  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  tied  to  Cumae,  where 
he  died  in  492  B.  C.  This  victory  gave  the  surname 
“  Regillensis  ”  to  the  fortunate  Posthumius.  But  Latium 
was  not  subdued  ;  the  Yolscians,  aided  by  the  Eques,  hardy 
mountain  brigands,  continued  the  contest.  Fortunately  for 
Rome,  the  other  Latin  peoples  dreaded  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Yolscians  and  Eques  ;  and  when  the  consul,  Spurius 
Cassius,  proposed  to  revive  the  Latin  League  in  493  B.  C., 
they  consented.  The  Latins  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Romans  ;  the  command  of  the  federal  armies  was  to 
alternate  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  conquests  and  booty 
were  to  be  equally  divided.  This  Fcedus  Latinum  lasted  for 
more  than  a  centuiy ;  and  when  it  dissolved,  Rome  was 
-sufficiently  strong  to  stand  alone. 
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§  5.  Coriolanus. 

At  tlie  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  one  of  tlie  most  distin¬ 
guished  Roman  officers  was  Caius  Marcius  ;  and  at  the 
assault  on  Corioli,  a  Volscian  town,  which  occurred  soon 
afterward,  his  bravery  merited  for  him  the  title  of  Coriolanus. 
A  thorough  patrician,  he  so  firmly  upheld  the  privileges  of 
his  order,  that  he  won  the  detestation  of  the  plebeians.  The 
affair  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  which  we  shall  soon  notice,  caused 
this  hatred  to  culminate.  The  “secession”  to  the  Aventine 
had  suspended  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  a  famine 
ensued.  It  became  necessary  to  apply  to  Sicily  for  grain  ; 
and  when  it  arrived,  Coriolanus  advised  a  postponement  of 
its  distribution,  until  the  people  consented  to  do  away  with 
their  tribunes,  officers  who  had  been  granted  to  them  during 
the  “  secession,”  and  from  whose  protection  much  prosperity 
was  anticipated.  The  tribunes  seized  this  opportunity  to 
crush  Coriolanus.  Although  he  was  a  patrician,  and  there¬ 
fore  amenable  only  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Curiati,  he  w  as 
cited  before  the  Assembly  “by  tribes,”  which  was  convoked 
and  moderated  by  the  tribunes.  Abandoned  by  his  fellow- 
patricians,  Coriolanus  was  exiled  in  489  33.  C. ;  and  he  retired 
to  Antium,  a  city  of  the  Yolscians,  where  he  was  received 
with  joy.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  these  enemies  of  his  coun¬ 
try  whom  he  had  so  often  defeated,  he  soon  marched  against 
Rome.  Great  was  the  consternation  among  the  Quirites,  when 
they  learned  that  the  enemy  had  devastated  everything  in  liis 
passage,  had  captured  Lavinium,  and  was  then  encamped  only 
five  miles  from  their  walls.  The  plebeians  accused  the  patri¬ 
cians  of  having  a  secret  understanding  with  the  terrible  rebel ; 
while  the  patricians  retorted  that  the  people  were  to  blame  for 
having  irritated  him.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Rome 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Coriolanus,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
mitigate  his  anger.  A  deputation  of  his  own  relations  and 
intimates  was  sent  to  him,  and  then  one  consisting  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  religious  bodies  ;  but  he  persisted  in 
according  only  ruinous  conditions.  As  a  last  resource,  his 
mother  and  wife  headed  a  procession  of  weeping  Roman 
matrons,  and  presenting  to  him  his  two  youngest  children,  they 
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appealed  to  his  affections.  Coriolanus  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  mother,  exclaiming  that  her  prayer  was  a 
victory  for  Rome,  hut  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  himself.  He 
would  not  enter  what  he  styled  the  ungrateful  city  ;  but  led  the 
Yolscians  back  to  their  own  country.  It  is  unknown  whether 
the  deatli  of  Coriolanus  was  due  to  old  age,  as  some  assert ; 
or  whether  he  was  slain  by  the  Yolscians,  maddened  at 
their  deprivation  of  a  presumedly  certain  prey. 

§  6.  Creation  of  Popular  Tribunes. 

We  must  now  make  a  short  retrogression  in  our  narrative, 
in  order  to  describe  some  events  which  entailed  important 
consequences  on  the  Roman  Republic.  During  the  contest 
with  Tarquin  and  his  allies,  the  plebeians,  as  a  rule,  had 
been  more  patriotic  than  the  patricians  ;  but  the  advent  of 
peace  found  them  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Their  fields 
had  been  ravaged,  or  at  best  untilled,  during  the  war ;  and 
they  had  been  forced  to  borrow  money  from  the  patricians 
at  enormous  interest.  Little  by  little,  their  modest  holdings 
were  seized  by  the  usurers  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
debtor  was  imprisoned  until  his  creditor  saw  fit  to  avail 
himself  of  the  law  which  allowed  him  to  either  sell  the 
delinquent  into  slavery,  or  to  have  him  scourged,  often  to 
death.  The  best  treatment  that  the  debtor  could  hope  for 
was  a  condemnation  to  labor  for  his  creditor,  until  he  could 
liquidate  his  obligations,  augmented  by  an  interest  of  twelve 
per  cent.  It  will  be  readily  preceived  that  a  reformation  of 
the  laws  of  usury  and  of  tenure  of  land  had  now  become  the 
most  important  of  questions  for  the  Roman  statesmen.  The 
most  violent  opponent  of  all  concessions  to  the  plebeians 
was  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  a  rich  Sabine  who  had 
brought  to  Rome  5,000  of  his  clients,  had  been  made  a  citizen, 
and  had  finally  become  a  senator.  This  accession  of  the  Clau- 
dian  family  to  the  patrician  ranks  had  greatly  augmented  the 
insolence  of  an  already  intolerable  class,  and  following  the 
counsel  of  Appius,  they  refused  to  hearken  to  the  conciliatory 
plans  of  the  other  consul,  Servilius.  While  the  city  was 
thus  embroiled,  the  Yolscians  were  marching  against  it ;  and 
the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist,  unless  their  demands  were 
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granted.  Servilius  promised  ;  but  when  the  enemy  had  been- 
defeated,  in  495  B.  C.,  Appius  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
concessions  of  his  colleague.  Then  again  the  Yolscians 
appeared,  and  again  the  plebeians  refused  to  fight.  A  dicta¬ 
tor,  Maximus  Valerius,  was  appointed,  and  he  induced  the 
people  to  arm.  The  foe  was  routed ;  and  then  Appius 
repeated  his  trick.  The  cup  of  popular  indignation  was  now 
full ;  and  the  army,  led  by  a  favorite  tribune,  named  Sicinius 
Bellutus,  withdrew  from  the  city,  encamping  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  near  the  Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  walls. 
The  patricians  summoned  their  clients,  and  prepared  to 
resist  an  attack.  But  the  plebeians  simply  waited  for  their 
enemies  to  regain  their  senses  ;  and  in  a  few  days  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  despite  the 
machinations  of  Appius  and  his  partisans.  By  this  conven¬ 
tion,  won  by  the  “secession’’  to  the  Mons  Sacer  near  the 
Anio,  it  was  agreed  that  thereafter  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  that  all  debtors,  then 
insolvent,  should  be  freed.  But  the  most  important  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  plebeians  was  the  institution  of  the  Tribunes  of 
People,  or  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis,  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebeians.  These  magistrates,  five  in  number,  were  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  plebeians,  and  their  chief  preroga¬ 
tives  were  as  follows  :  1.  By  a  veto  they  could  prevent  the 

decisions  of  the  Senate  from  being  presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  Centuries  ;  and  thus  they  could  prevent  such  enactments 
from  acquiring  the  force  of  law.  2.  They  could  bring 
all  consular  decisions  before  the  Assembly  by  Tribes,  which 
they  convoked  and  moderated,  whenever  said  decisions 
involved  any  interests  of  plebeians  ;  and  since  the  votes  were 
taken  per  capita  in  this  convention,  the  tribunes  'were  always 
reasonably  sure  of  a  favorable  result.  3.  They  could  protest 
against  military  levies,  and  against  taxes.  By  this  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  officially  recognized  protectors,  the  plebeians  made  a 
great  advance  toward  popular  government ;  for  the  tribunes 
soon  abandoned  the  modest  role  of  protectors,  and  ventured 
to  exercise  their  right  of  veto,  not  only  when  a  popular 
interest  was  at  stake,  but  also  whenever  a  patrician  preroga¬ 
tive  could  be  assailed.  The  manner  of  electing  these  tribunes. 
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like  that  of  choosing  the  ediles,  a  kind  of  police  officers, 
was  also  favorable  to  the  people.  They  were  elected  in  the 
Assembly  by  Centuries,  which,  although  not  popular  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  because  of  the  property  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  member,  was  nevertheless  more  sympathetic 
with  the  masses  than  the  Curiati,  essentially  patrician,, 
could  pretend  to  be. 

§  7.  The  Agrarian  Law. 

Pile  lands  of  the  Roman  Oampagna,  styled  the  Ager  Lto— 
manus,  were  originally  divided  among  all  those  who  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  excepting,  however,  the  forests  and 
certain  grazing  grounds,  which  the  state  reserved  to  itself  as 
the  Ager  Publicus  or  public  domain.  The  pasturages  yielded^ 
considerable  revenue  to  the  government,  the  owners  of  the 
grazing  cattle  paying  an  annual  sum  for  the  privilege.  We 
can  readily  understand  how  greatly  the  public  domain  must 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  Rome  ;  and  how 
large  an  income  must  have  accrued  to  the  government  from 
its  farming  out  its  fields  to  the  patricians.  But  in  time,  the 
patrician  lessees  came  to  consider  themselves  as  the  owners 
of  these  public  lands ;  and  the  plebeians  naturally  protested 
against  the  assumption.  Laws  were  enacted  to  effect  a  more 
equitable  partition  of  the  public  domain,  and  these  ordinances 
were  known  as  Agrarian  Laws.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
enactments  had  none  of  the  communistic  features  which  have 
distinguished  certain  modern  laws  which  are  known  by  the 
same  name  ;  for  hereditary  rights  in  property  were  not  in¬ 
vaded,  a  just  share  of  the  public  domain  being  the  sole 
object  of  the  popular  demand.  Quite  naturally,  the  patricians 
opposed  a  redistribution  which  would  render  the  plebeians 
more  powerful.  The  kings  had  succeeded  in  partly  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  people;  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  had  made  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  distribution  ;  and  in  486  B.  C.  a  wholesale  re-arrange¬ 
ment  was  excogitated.  Spurius  Cassius,  then  consul  for  the 
third  time,  and  a  military  favorite  as  well  as  a  politician  of 
some  note,  urged  an  entire  restitution  of  the  public  lands  by 
the  usurping  patricians.  When  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
measure  would  be  adopted,  the  patricians  accused  Cassius  of 
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seeking  popularity  in  order  to  acquire  a  crown.  The  fickle 
multitude  credited  the  charge  ;  the  consul  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  his  public  scourging  and  decapitation  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  people  had  lost  a  chance ;  but 
from  that  time,  their  leaders  realized  that  an  Agrarian  Law 
was  a  fine  catchword,  with  which  to  captivate  the  crowd. 

§  8.  Veil  and  the  Fabii. 

Since  the  invasion  by  Porsenna,  the  Romans  had  experi¬ 
enced  no  trouble  from  the  Etruscans,  unless  that  caused  by 
the  people  of  Yeii,  whose  distance  from  the  Etruscan  dis¬ 
tricts  periodically  ravaged  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  left  them 
free  to  actuate  their  hostility  to  the  Quirites.  On  one 
occasion  the  Yeiians  had  succeeded  in  routing  a  Roman  army, 
simply  because  its  soldiers  were  averse  to  any  glorification 
of  their  leader,  Fabius  Cgeso,  one  of  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Pabii,  who  counted  their  clients  by  thousands.  These 
Fabii  had  ever  been  the  most  virulent  opponents  of  an  Ag¬ 
rarian  Law  ;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  took  good  care  to 
render  them  odious.  But  when  the  Fabii  began  to  cherish 
hostility  to  the  Senate,  because  that  body  had  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  their  services  to  the  state,  the  plebeians  gladly 
welcomed  the  entire  family  among  the  friends  of  the  people, 
and  enabled  Cgeso  to  defeat  the  Yeiians.  The  animosity  of 
the  patricians  was  now  directed  against  the  too  influential 
family,  and  it  made  Rome  so  uncomfortable  for  them  that 
360,  followed  by  over  4,000  of  their  clients,  established  their 
Penates  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  little  affluent  of  the 
Tiber  near  Yeii.  From  this  new  base  of  operations,  the  indom¬ 
itable  family  and  its  retainers  kept  up  a  continual;  warfare 
against  the  Yeiians,  until,  in  477  B.  C.,  nearly  all  perished  in 
an  ambuscade.  The  Yeiians  followed  up  this  advantage, 
made  a  rapid  march  on  Rome,  and  carried  the  Janiculum  by 
.assault.  They  were  finally  dislodged;  and  the  Romans  were 
preparing  to  crush  their  inveterate  foe  definitively,  when  more 
civil  discords  caused  them  to  conclude  a  truce  of  forty  years. 
The  tribunes  had  profited  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  to 
augment  their  own  power  ;  and  when,  as  usual,  the  patricians 
resisted,  a  terrible  combat  ensued  in  the  Forum.  The  pie- 
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beians  conquered  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  a  son  of  the  Appius 
whom  we  have  already  met,  and  then  consul,  was  cited  before 
the  tribunes  as  a  public  enemy.  He  committed  suicide  ;  and 
tlie  result  of  the  contest  was  that  ever  afterward  the  election 
oi  tribunes  and  ediles  was  made  in  the  Assembly  by  Tribes 
instead  of  in  that  by  Centuries. 

§  9.  Cincinnatus. 

During  the  year  461  B.  C.  the  Volscians  and  Eques  had 
succeeded  m  carrying  their  arms  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome 
when  a  plague  visited  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  desire  for  war.  The  effects  of  the  scourge  were  still 
manifest,  when  a  Sabine  named  Herdonius  conceived  the 
design  of  making  himself  king  of  Borne.  Aided  by  a  horde  of 
slaves,  returned  exiles,  and  shiftless  adventurers,  he  took  the 
Capitol  by  surprise.  He  was  quickly  subdued  ;  but  then  the 
cm  suddenly  arose  that  the  Eques  were  marching  against 
the  well-nigh  exhausted  city.  At  this  juncture  the  tribunes 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  patriotism ;  and  it  was  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  the  consul  prevailed  on  the  people  to  fight  for 
their  homes.  Whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  plebeians,  the  Roman  legions  were  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  the  city  appeared  to  be  doomed.  As  a  last 
resource,  the  usual  one  in  emergencies  at  Rome,  a  dictator 
was  chosen.  The  nominee  was  a  former  consul,  named 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus;  and  when  the  senatorial  deputies 
waited  upon  him,  he  was  found  ploughing  his  ground.  He 
accompanied  the  messengers  to  Rome  ;  harangued  the  people  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  led  an  army  against  the  foe.  When 
night  came,  he  surprised  the  Eques,  and  made  prisoners  of 
all  who  were  not  killed.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  abdicated 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  his  rule,  and  resumed  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm.  However,  the  Eques  remained  in  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  Latium  ;  and  the  Volscians  were  on  the 
Alban  hills. 


§  10.  The  Decemvirs. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  there  were  no 
written  laws  in  Rome.  The  consuls  and  judges,  all  patricians, 
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decided  according  to  custom ;  and  the  plebeians  often  charged 
them  with  interpreting  the  usages  to  their  own  advantage. 
While  the  plague  was  at  its  worst,  the  tribune  Terentilius 
Arsa  demanded  the  selection  of  ten  men,  Decemviri,  to  com¬ 
pile  a  code  of  laws.  Among  the  patricians  who  were  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  opposition  to  this  project,  was  Quinctius  Ceson, 
son  of  the  famous  Cincinnatus.  The  tribunes  so  excited  the 
populace  against  the  young  aristocrat,  that  not  even  the 
reputation  of  his  father  could  mitigate  their  hatred.  He  was 
so  heavily  fined,  that  Cincinnatus  was  forced  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  his  farm,  in  order  to  save  him  from  prison. 

•  Ceson  fled  to  the  Etruscans,  and  aided  Herdonius  in  his 
criminal  attempt.  In  459,  as  we  have  seen,  Cincinnatus  was 
made  dictator  ;  and  during  his  short  tenure  of  office,  he  rejec¬ 
ted  the  Terentilian  project.  We  must  here  note  that  this 
much  lauded  patriot  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power 
to  recall  his  son,  the  accomplice  of  Herdonius,  to  the  city 
whose  liberties  he  had  tried  to  subvert.  The  plebeians 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  the  agitation  of  Terentilius, 
for  the  number  of  their  tribunes  was  increased  to  ten .  How¬ 
ever,  as  one  of  the  senators  complacently  remarked,  this 
increase  served  merely  to  quintuple  the  chances  of  dissension 
among  the  popular  leaders.  But  another  measure  was  now 
carried,  which  was  to  define  more  sharply  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  patrician  and  plebeian  Borne.  The  Aventine 
was  assigned  to  the  plebeians  as  their  special  quarter ;  and 
there,  frowning  on  the  patrician  Borne  of  the  Palatine,  arose 
a  Borne  of  the  people.  Discord  now  reigned  for  eight  years  ; 
and  then  the  aristocracy  yielded  to  the  plebeians  in  the 
matter  of  the  codification  of  the  laws.  Three  senators  were 
sent  to  Magna  Grsecia,  to  procure  copies  of  the  laws  of 
Charondas,  Zeleucus,  and  Pythagoras.  When  the  deputies 
returned,  in  451  B.  C.,  they  found  the  plebeians  raging  be¬ 
cause  the  patricians  had  not  yet  nominated  the  permanent 
Decemvirs  ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  third  of  that  name,  was 
now  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  approved  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand.  It  was  arranged  that  the  plebeians  should  be 
content  with  the  abolition  of  the  consular  office,  and  that  the 
patricians  should  be  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  the  tribun- 
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ate.  Instead  of  consuls  and  tribunes,  Decemvirs,  elected 
annually  from  among  the  senators  by  the  Centuries,  were  to 
administer  the  government.  Appius  Claudius  was  named  as 
head  of  the  Decemvirate  ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  nine  others,  all  patricians,  followed  his  leadership.  The 
following  year  the  Decemvirate  was  renewed  ;  Appius  procur¬ 
ing  his  own  re-election,  and  that  of  colleagues  whom  he  knew 
to  be  creatures  of  his  will,  although  three  of  them  were  ple¬ 
beians.  Then  the  new  form  of  government  became  more  detes¬ 
table  than  any  of  its  predecessors ;  confiscations,  imprison¬ 
ments,  executions,  becoming  the  order  of  the  day,  with  little 
or  no  justification.  While  the  better  portion  of  the  Romans 
were  despairing  of  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  the  Sabines  and 
Eques  declared  war  ;  and  when  ten  legions  followed  the  Decem¬ 
virs  to  the  field,  it  was  with  the  grim  determination  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  defeated.  They  succeeded  ;  and  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  people  against  the  government  of  their  own 
invention  was  aided  by  the  equally  intense  disgust  of  the 
patricians  of  the  better  class.  But  perhaps  the  sway  of  the 
Decemvirs  would  have  lasted  much  longer,  had  it  not  been 
doomed  by  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  Virginius.  Appius 
Claudius,  enamored  of  a  plebeian  girl,  the  daughter  of  Virgin¬ 
ius,  decreed  from  his  judgment-seat  in  the  Forum  that  the 
maiden  was  the  slave  of  one  of  his  clients  ;  hoping  by  this  ruse 
to  become  master  of  her  person.  When  the  frantic  father  saw 
that  his  child  was  doomed  to  dishonor,  he  plunged  a  knife  into 
her  breast,  and  waving  the  reeking  blade  before  the  eyes  of 
Appius,  devoted  him  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  fearful  story 
was  soon  known  throughout  the  city  ;  and  Senate,  army,  and 
patricians  abandoning  the  Decemvirs,  the  hated  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  abolished.  Two  popular  patricians,  Lucius  Valerius 
and  Marcus  Horatius,  were  raised  to  the  consulate  ;  while 
Virginius  and  Icilius,  the  latter  the  affianced  of  the  deceased 
girl,  were  created  tribunes.  The  ex-decemvirs  were  tried  ; 
eight  fled  from  the  city  ;  Appius  and  one  other  were  put  to 
death. 

§  11.  The  Laics  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  there  had  been 
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prepared  a  code  of  laws  which,  were  inscribed  on  ten  brazen 
tablets,  and  placed  in  the  Forum  for  public  information.  In 
the  following  year,  two  more  tablets  were  added.  For  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  these  Twelve  Tables  formed  the  basis  of  Roman 
jurisprudence ;  and  they  furnish  a  picture  of  the  civilization 
of  Pagan  Borne,  during  her  palmy  days.  However,  the 
picture  is  not  perfect ;  for  the  original  tablets  were  destroyed 
by  the  Gauls  in  their  famous  invasion,  and  the  subsequent 
ones,  executed  from  copies  of  the  first  which  had  been  made 
in  early  days,  also  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Goths.  Dio¬ 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  gave  an  exposition  of  these  laws, 
but  it  also  has  vanished.  The  great  Roman  historian,  Livy, 
pays  no  attention  to  them  ;  although  he  admits  that  they 
were  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  of  his  day.  Cicero 
says  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  schoolboys  were  forced  to  learn 
them  by  rote  ;  but  that  when  he  wrote,  such  was  no  longer 
the  case.  All  that  we  have  of  these  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  is  taken  from  fragments  in  Pliny  Gellius,  and  a  few 
other  ancient  authors.  In  this  system  the  family  is  the 
foundation  of  society  ;  and  the  father  has  even  the  right 
of  life  and  death  over  his  children  and  slaves.  Whenever 
there  is  question  of  the  relations  between  patron  and  client, 
much  favor  is  shown  to  the  latter.  All  violations  of  the  rights 
of  property  are  rigorously  punished  ;  a  thief  can  be  killed 
with  impunity.  But  it  is  painful  to  read  :  “  An  insolvent- 

debtor  shall  be  sold  or  cut  into  pieces.”  There  is  no  right 
of  prescription  where  the  public  domain  is  involved ;  for  pri¬ 
vate  property,  possession  for  two  years  may  prescribe ;  there 
is  no  prescription  for  one  who  is  not  a  Homan  citizen.  In  all 
but  capital  cases,  there  were  two  systems  of  punishment. 
Some  offences  were  expiated  by  “  compensation  ’  ;  that  is, 
by  payment  of  money  to  the  injured  party.  Others  entailed 
the  Lex  Talionis,  punishment  by  retaliation ;  for  instance,  an 
eye  for  eye,  etc.  The  nexus ,  or  slavery  for  debt,  was  to  carry 
with  it  the  “  note  of  infamy  ”  no  longer.  Interest  was  to  be 
eight  and  a  third  per  cent.  Some  guarantee  was  accorded  to 
individual  liberty  by  a  provision  that  when  a  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  free  condition  of  any  person,  the  presumption 
should  be  in  favor  of  liberty.  Corrupt  judges  and  false  wit- 
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nesses  were  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Capital 
sentences  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the  Centuries,  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  most  important  feature 
of  these  laws  was  their  non-recognition  of  any  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  ;  they  spoke  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  But  we  shall  see  that  this  improvement  affected  only 
the  civil  equality  of  the  two  orders  ;  the  struggle  for  polit¬ 
ical  equality  was  to  be  bitter  for  many  years.  All  the  high 
magistracies  were  reserved  to  the  patricians.  Marriages  be¬ 
tween  patricians  and  plebeians  were  forbidden  ;  but  in  444 
B.  C.,  this  prohibition  was  abolished,  the  plebeians  having 
refused  to  enter  on  a  campaign  against  the  Sabines,  until 
their  demand  was  granted. 

§  12.  Creation  of  Military  Tribunes. 

As  the  plebeians  continued  to  insist  upon  their  eligibility 
to  the  consulship,  the  patricians  devised  a  compromise. 
The  consuls  were  replaced  by  military  tribunes,  who  could 
be  chosen  from  either  order.  These  officers,  however,  were 
to  enjoy  fewer  prerogatives  than  the  consuls  had  enjoyed. 
Thus  they  could  not  name  a  dictator,  when  emergency  called 
for  such  a  ruler ;  nor  could  they  ever  receive  those  honors 
of  a  “  triumph  ”  which  Rome  frequently  conferred  on  her 
successful  generals.  At  first,  the  military  tribunes  were 
three  in  number  ;  but  according  as  the  patricians  were  able 
to  diminish  the  plebeian  influence,  they  added  to  the  chances 
of  dissension  in  the  popular  councils  by  increasing  the 
number  to  four,  or  six,  or  even  eight.  The  patricians  ham¬ 
pered  the  growing  importance  of  the  plebeians  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  new  magistracies  ;  the  quaestors  and  censors, 
who  could  be  chosen  only  from  The  favored  order.  The 
qusestors  attended  to  the  taxes,  and  to  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  funds.  The  censors,  elected  every  eighteen  months, 
derived  their  name  from  their  primary  function,  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  inhabitants,  every  five  years  ;  but  they  also 
looked  after  the  morals  of  the  city,  a  duty  which  has  given 
to  us  our  use  of  the  word,  “  censor.”  In  their  capacity  of 
moralists,  they  could  take  away  the  political  rights  of  a 
delinquent,  even  though  he  were  a  senator.  During  the  next 
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forty  years,  the  plebeians  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
above  concessions,  that  -they  named  only  patricians  for  the 
military  tribunate  ;  and  during  the  sixty-four  years  of  the 
institution’s  existence,  they  even  allowed  its  power  to  be 
somewhat  curtailed  by  the  nomination  of  consuls,  on  twenty- 
four  occasions.  Therefore  we  now  meet  no  important  events 
in  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  until  the  year  390,~when  the 
Gauls  made  their  great  invasion.  But  before  that  catas¬ 
trophe  befell  the  Eternal  City,  the  plebeians  marched  a  long 
distance  on  the  road  toward  political  equality  with  the  patri¬ 
cians.  Their  first  step  in  advance  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  a  patrician  from  becoming  a  military  tribune. 
The  next  advance  was  a  law  allowing  the  censors  to  select 
senators  from  the  plebeian  body.  In  409  B.  C.,  three  com¬ 
moners  became  quaestors.  The  admission  of  plebeians  to 
the  consulship  would  have  completed  the  political  equality 
-of  the  two  orders.  This  comparative  internal  tranquillity  for 
fifty  years  greatly  promoted  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome  ; 
for  success  attended  upon  all  her  wars  against  her  Latin 
neighbors,  the  Sabines  being  completely  crushed  in  448,  and 
the  Yolscians  suffering  terrible  defeats  in  438  and  413  B.  C. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  civic  concord  that  the  Senate 
resolved  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  a  regular  stipend, 
and  to  assume  all  the  expenses  of  the  military  establishment ; 
things  which  had  hitherto  been  matters  for  private  consider¬ 
ation,  unless,  as  had  been  generally  the  case,  the  soldier 
cared  for  himself.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  term  of 
enlistment  should  be  of  one  year,  instead  of  six  months. 
Heretofore,  Rome  had  fought  merely  for  her  own  existence  ; 
but  these  measures  enabled  her  to  think  of  domination. 

§  13.  The  Fall  of  Veil. 

The  warlike  Veiians,  almost  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
ever  been  the  right  arm  of  the  Etruscans  in  all  their  efforts 
to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  Tiberine  power.  Yeii  could  put 
into  the  field  a  force  as  large  as  that  of  Rome  ;  but  she  soon 
felt  the  significance  of  the  new  military  organization  adopted 
by  the  Quirites.  The  siege  of  Yeii  began  in  406,  and  lasted 
until  396  B.  C.  The  Roman  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  second 
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siege  of  Troy,  embellishing  their  narratives  with  descriptions 
of  events  as  thrilling  as  any  imagined  by  Homer.  Machines 
of  war  were  still  but  little  known  by  the  Romans  ;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  turn  the  siege  of  the  almost  impregnable 
town  into  a  close  blockade.  Fortunately  the  other  Etrurians 
were  prevented  by  Gallic  incursions  from  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  \  eiians  ;  but  the  besiegers  were  constantly  worried  by 
attacks  from  the  Volscians,  Eques,  and  Falerians.  After 
nine  years  of  combat,  the  Romans  found  themselves  no 
nearer  to  their  object  than  they  had  been  at  the  outset ;  and 
therefore  they  recurred  to  their  usual  cure-all,  a  dictator. 
They  selected  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  a  military  tribune 
who  had  shown  more  ability  than  his  colleagues.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  carrying  the  place  by  assault,  Camillus  resorted  to 
mining,  and  led  his  tunnel  directly  to  the  citadel.  Nearly 
nil  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  ;  the  booty  was  immense; 
and  the  dictator  received  so  magnificent  a  “  triumph,”  that 
the  people  grumbled  at  what  they  styled  his  ostentation. 
In  395  B.  C.,  Camillus  reduced  Capena ;  in  394,  Faleries ; 
and  in  390,  he  compelled  the  Yolscians  and  Eques  to  sue  for 
peace.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  Camillus  found  the 
military  tribunes  urging  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  also  of  a  part  of  the  Senate,  to  Veii ;  a  measure  which 
would  have  weakened  the  republic  irreparably.  The  ple¬ 
beians  had  gleefully  accepted  the  proposition,  discerning  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  landed  estates  ;  and  when  Camillus 
opposed  the  project,  they  plotted  for  his  ruin.  Accused  of 
stealing  the  public  funds,  he  was  condemned  to  exile,  and 
retired  to  Arclea,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  his 
ungrateful  country.  The  Romans  soon  fancied  that  his  prayer 
had  been  heeded  ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  they 
experienced  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  ever  known  in 
their  history. 

§  14.  The  Gauls  in  Rome. 

The  Gauls  had  already  made  two  invasions  into  Italy  ;  the 
first  resulting  merely  in  a  fusion  of  the  new  and  the  olden 
inhabitants,  and  the  second,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  kings, 
so  breaking  the  Etruscan  power  as  to  prevent  its  absorption 
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of  jtJie  Bomulean  colony.  This  third  invasion,  which  now 
claims  our  notice,  menaced  Borne  with  utter  destruction  ; 
hut  it  enabled  her  to  dominate  over  all  Italy,  because  it 
weakened  the  other  peoples,  and  it  developed  her  military 
genius.  The  incursions  began  in  400  B.  C.,  and  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Appenines  the  country  was  soon  subdued.  In 
390  an  immense  horde,  led  by  a  chief  whom  the  Bomans 
designated  as  Brennus,  that  term  signifying  a  chief  in  the 
Gallic  tongue,  ravaged  Etruria,  and  besieged  Clusium  (now 
Chiusi),  then  an  ally  of  Borne.  Deputies  from  the  Eternal 
City  vainly  endeavored  to  induce  the  Gauls  to  retire  ;  and  a 
sortie  of  the  Clusians  having  failed,  their  city  was  taken. 
Then  the  Gauls  marched  on  Borne  ;  but  as  to  what  now  en¬ 
sued,  there  are  two  very  different  accounts.  A  Boman  and 
very  improbable  tradition  says  that  the  Gauls  entered  the 
abandoned  city,  and  burned  it ;  but  that  a  handful  of  heroes 
defended  the  Capitol  for  a  time,  and  were  about  to  buy  off 
the  enemy,  when  Camillus,  pardoning  his  injuries,  rushed 
among  the  negotiators,  crying  :  “  Borne  shall  be  redeemed 
with  iron,  not  with  gold.”  Then,  adds  the  story,  the  entire 
population  came  to  the  rescue ;  the  Gauls  were  expelled  ;  and 
Camillus  was  hailed  as  the  second  founder  of  his  country. 
Another  account  states  that,  after  the  conflagration,  Borne 
was  really  redeemed  by  a  heavy  payment.  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  Gauls  did  not  leave  the  country  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  encamped  at  Tivoli,  from  which  place  they  ravaged 
Campania  during  many  months.  The  first  story  is  given  by 
Livy  and  other  Boman  authors  ;  the  second  is  that  of  Greek 
writers,  less  interested  m  hiding  the  truth. 

§  15.  Struggle  of  the  Roman  Plebeians  for  Political  Equality. 

When  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  permitted  the  Bomans 
to  deliberate  calmly  concerning  their  future,  many  of  the 
plebeians  revived  the  project  to  remove  to  Veii.  Camillus 
convinced  them  of  the  advantages  of 'a  rebuilt  Borne,  and  in 
one  year  the  work  was  completed  ;  the  houses  of  Yeii  having 
been  pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnish  much  of  the  materials. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yeii,  Capena,  and  Faleries  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  new  city  as  four  additional  tribes.  Then 
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Camillas  turned  liis  attention  to  tlie  neighboring  peoples, 
the  Volscians,  Eques,  Tarquinians,  and  Hernici,  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  Gallic  invasion  to  war  on  their  hated 
rival.  Camillus  chastised  them  severely  ;  but  while  he  was 
engaged  in  these  military  operations  for  the  profit  of  Rome, 
the  ex-consul  Manlius,  who  had  been  the  hero  of  the  Capitol 
when  it  resisted  the  Gauls,  and  was  therefore  styled 
Capitolinus,  strove  to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  the 
multitude.  The  liberalities  of  Manlius  caused  him  to  be 
termed  the  “  patron  of  the  plebeians  ”  ;  but  when  he  began  to 
agitate  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  in  favor  of  those  whom 
the  Gallic  troubles  had  impoverished,  the  Senate  accused  him 
of  aspiring  to  supreme  authority.  Cornelius  Cossus  was 
created  dictator,  and  Manlius  was  summoned  before  him.  He 
escaped  conviction  by  pointing  to  the  Capitol,  the  scene 
of  his  exploit ;  but  his  enemies  procured  another  trial  in  a 
place  from  whence  the  famous  spot  could  not  be  seen,  and 
having  been  condemned,  he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  This  tragedy  frightened  the  plebeians  for  a  time  ;  but 
in  376  B.  C.,  two  plebeian  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  Stolon 
and  Lucius  Sextius  Lateranus,  proposed  three  laws,  the 
passage  of  which  would  procure  for  their  order  all  that  its 
most  sanguine  members  then  desired.  By  the  first,  interest 
already  paid  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the 
balance  was  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  installments.  By  the 
second,  no  one  could  hold  more  than  500  acres  of  the  public 
domain  ;  no  one  could  put  on  the  public  pastures  more  than 
100  head  of  cattle  or  500  sheep  ;  and  each  poor  citizen  was 
to  receive  seven  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  state.  By  the  third, 
which  was  the  crucial  one  for  the  patricians,  the  military 
tribunate  was  to  be  abolished ;  the  consulate  was  to  be 
restored  ;  and  one  of  the  consuls  was  to  be  a  plebeian.  The 
patrician  resistance  to  these  Licinian  laws  was  obstinate ; 
but  the  perseverance  of  the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring 
ten  successive  re-elections  of  Licinius  and  Sextius  to  the 
tribunate.  After  trying  persuasion,  corruption,  and  intimi¬ 
dation,  the  patricians  finally  offered  to  pass  the  first  and 
second  laws,  if  the  third  were  relinquished ;  but  the 
indomitable  tribunes  insisted  that  the  three  were  inseparable. 
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As  a  last  recourse,  tlie  great  Camillus,  now  an  octogenarian, 
was  called  to  tlie  dictatorship  for  a  fourth,  and  then  for  a  fifth 
time  ;  but  he  continually  advised  the  patricians  to  yield.  At 
length,  in  367  B.  C.,  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed  ;  and 
Camillus  vowed  a  temple  to  the  goddess,  Concordia.  The 
following  year  saw  the  inauguration  of  Sextius  Lateranus  as 
consul,  the  first  plebeian  to  hold  that  office.  But  the 
patricians  soon  devised  a  means  whereby  to  preserve  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  pristine  importance.  The  consuls  were  deprived 
of  all  their  functions  except  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
levying  of  troops,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  ;  the 
administration  of  justice  being  assigned  to  a  praetor,  and  the 
police  being  placed  under  the  control  of  an  edile.  Both  of 
these  offices  were  for  patricians  alone  ;  but  the  aristocrats 
soon  found  that  their  minimization  of  the  consular  dignity 
had  been  futile,  for  ere  many  years  had  passed,  plebeians 
became  both  praetors  and  ediles.  Then  the  Senate  began  to 
multiply  dictatorships,  as  a  lastrefuge  for  patrician  privilege  ; 
but  in  353  B.  C.,  Caius  Marcius  Kutilus,  a  commoner,  was 
invested  even  with  that  dignity.  Finally,  in  341,  it  was 
decreed  that  both  consuls  could  be  plebeians,  and  in  a  few 
years  all  the  high  positions  of  the  state  were  attainable  by  a 
man  of  the  people. 

§  16.  Return  of  tlie  Gauls. 

While  Borne  was  being  agitated  by  the  plebeian  endeavors 
to  actuate  the  Licinian  propositions,  her  old  enemy,  the 
Gauls,  made  another  inroad  ;  and  the  war  lasted  from  367  to 
357  B.  C.  During  the  first  year,  Camillus  repelled  the  foe  ; 
but  a  plague  appeared  in  Central  Italy,  and  during  its  ravages, 
which  lasted  for  five  years,  the  Bomans  were  too  weak  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  raids.  In  365,  the  pest  removed  Camillus,  and  Borne 
again  seemed  to  be  doomed ;  for  while  the  enemy  was  en¬ 
trenched  on  the  Alban  hills,  many  earthquakes  added  to  the 
consternation.  During  one  of  these  terrible  visitations,  ah 
immense  crevasse  was  opened  in  the  Forum  ;  and  the  augurs 
declared  that  it  would  not  be  closed  until  Borne  lost  in  it 
that  what  she  prized  most  dearly.  Then  a  young  patrician, 
Marcus  Curtius,  exclaiming  that  Borne  prized  courage  more 
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than  anything  else,  spurred  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the 
abyss.  Then,  says  the  story,  the  chasm  closed  its  jaws.  In 
357  B.  C.,  the  Gauls  were  expelled  ;  but  for  the  next  eight 
years,  Borne  was  in  war  either  with  the  Hernici  or  with  the 
Tarquinians.  When  she  had  forced  these  peoples  to  a  truce 
of  forty  years,  the  Gauls  again  appeared  in  349  ;  but  they 
were  completely  and  definitively  defeated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  hills.  In  346  B.  C.  the  Volscians  lost  the  strong  city 
of  Sora ;  and  the  Bomans  began  to  think  of  a  conquest  of 
Magna  Grsecia. 


Chapter  IY. 

THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  OF  ITALY. 

(343  -264  B.  C.) 

§  1.  The  First  Samnite  War. 

While  the  Bomans  were  extending  their  rule  over  all 
Latium,  there  was  being  formed,  near  their  southern  frontier, 
a  power  which  promised  to  become  redoubtable.  The 
Samnites,  a  people  of  Oschic  or  Sabellian  origin,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Campania  at  an  early  period,  and  had  captured 
Volturnum,  Nola,  and  several  other  Etruscan  cities.  In  the 
course  of  time,  disputes  arose  between  these  Campanian 
Samnites  and  the  parent  stock  of  Samnium  ;  and  when  wax' 
ensued,  and  the  former  found  themselves  in  danger  of  sub- 
jugation,  they  declared  allegiance  to  Borne.  Thereupon  the 
Boman  Senate  ordered  the  Samnites  to  respect  Campania  as 
a  Boman  province  ;  and  when  the  injunction  was  disregarded 
a  war  ensued  which  lasted,  with  a  couple  of  intei'vals,  for 
fifty-three  years.  During  the  First  Samnite  War,  which 
began  in  343  B.  C.,  successes  were  evenly  balanced  ;  and 
when  Borne  made  peace  in  341,  in  order  to  be  free  to  deal 
with  the  revolting  Latins,  Campania  was  the  sole  Sainnitic 
territory  which  had  become  Boman. 

§  2.  The  Latin  War. 

The  Bomans  had  persistently  refused  to  grant  political 
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rights  to  the  Latins  whom  they  had  subjugated ;  but  in  340 
B.  C.,  the  Latins  demanded  perfect  equality,  even  in  the  matter 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  republic.  In  the  war  which  en¬ 
sued,  Borne  was  forced  to  contend  against  soldiers  whom  she 
herself  had  trained  ;  and  whose  numbers,  augmented  by  her 
recently  zealous  friends,  the  Campanian  Samnites,  were  equal 
to  her  own.  Fortunately  for  the  Quirites,  the  parent  Sam¬ 
nites  sided  with  them  in  this  quarrel ;  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  Latium  and  Campania  were  subdued.  The  Senate 
was  wise  enough  to  accord  civil  rights  to  such  of  the  Cam¬ 
panians  as  voluntarily  submitted.  The  few  Campanian  cities 
which,  like  Antium,  were  obstinate  to  the  end,  received  Boman 
colonies  within  their  walls. 

§  3.  The  Second  Samnite  War. 

The  late  alliance  between  Borne  and  Samnium  had  not 
lessened  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  peoples  ;  and  probably 
with  an  intention  to  provoke  a  contest,  the  Boman  Senate 
made  a  treaty  of  offence  and  defence  with  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  and  also  others  with  several  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Southern  Italy.  In  327  B.  C.  the  war  began,  but  the  Greeks 
of  Palepolis,  a  city  afterward  replaced  by  Neapolis,  refused  to 
join  the  league,  and  attacked  the  Campanian  cities.  The  Bo- 
mans  reduced  Palepolis  ;  and  during  the  twenty  years  of  com¬ 
bat  which  followed,  the  Samnites  suffered  severely,  although 
they  were  aided  by  the  Tarentines,  Lucanians,  and  Yestini. 
The  Bomans,  however,  experienced  some  checks.  In  321 B.  C. 
the  consuls  Postumius  and  Yeturius  allowed  their  army  to 
be  entrapped  in  a  defile  near  Caudium  ;  and  saved  their  troops 
from  massacre,  only  by  undergoing  the  humiliating  cere¬ 
mony  of  “  passing  under  the  yoke,”  by  promising  a  cessation 
of  the  war,  and  by  forcing  their  soldiers  to  swear  eternal 
friendship  with  the  Samnites.  After  passing  under  the  yoke, 
amid  the  jeers  of  their  foes,  the  Bomans  gave  600  of  their 
knights  as  hostages  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty. 
But  the  Boman  Senate  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  agreement, 
and  immediately  levied  a  new  army,  enrolling  also  the  troops 
who  had  just  sworn  to  observe  peace.  In  two  battles  now 
fought,  60,000  Samnites  were  killed ;  but  Borne  then  con- 
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eluded  a  truce  for  two  years,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Apulians 
and  Lucanians.  When  the  contest  was  resumed,  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces  ;  for  the  Etruscans  now 
assailed  them  from  the  north.  Eabius  Maximus  Bullianus 
drove  the  new  enemy  back  to  its  own  territory,  which  he  rav¬ 
aged  ;  and  in  a  battle  near  Sutrium,  in  310  B.  C.,  he  killed 
60,000  of  the  Etruscans  and  their  allies,  the  Umbrians.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Samnites  had  captured  several  Latin  cities  ;  but  in 
308  Fabius  sent  one  of  their  armies  under  the  yoke,  in  the 
presence  of  some  embassadors  from  their  ally,  Tarentum,  who 
had  come  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  Samnites  now  differed 
among  themselves,  and  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace  ;  agreeing 
to  cede  part  of  their  territory,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
Rome,  and  to  aid  her  in  every  war.  Then  the  Hernici  and 
the  Eques  were  crushed ;  and  the  Marsi  submitted. 

§  4.  The  Last  Samnite  War. 

In  300  B.  C.,  the  Gauls,  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and  Umbri¬ 
ans,  formed  a  coalition  against  Rome  ;  and  the  position  of 
the  republic  became  critical.  When  the  allies  joined  forces 
at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  they  mustered  100,000  infantry, 
47,000  cavalry,  and  1,000  chariots  of  war.  But  the  consuls, 
Eabius  and  Decius  Maximus,  attacked  them  with  40,000 
Romans  and  50,000  auxiliaries  ;  killed  30,000  ;  and  compelled 
the  league  to  dissolve.  The  Gauls  retired  to  their  own  land, 
and  the  Etruscans  entered  into  a  truce  for  forty  years. 
But  the  Samnite  general,  Pontius,  who  had  saved  a  portion 
of  his  army  at  Sentinum,  and  had  effected  his  retreat  into 
Samnium,  re-opened  the  war  with  40,000  men,  of  whom 
30,000  had  “  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods  ”  ;  that 
is,  had  sworn  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  field.  In  293  B.  C., 
he  was  beaten  at  Aquilonia  ;  but  in  292  he  defeated  Fabius 
Gurges,  the  son  of  Rullianus.  The  Senate  would  have  now 
deprived  Gurges  of  his  command,  but  the  venerable  Rullianus 
procured  the  appointment  as  legate  to  his  son’s  army,  fought 
under  his  orders,  and  annihilated  the  Samnite  forces.  A 
desultory  war  was  then  sustained  during  two  years  ;  but  in 
290  B.  C.,  the  Samnites  finally  bowed  before  the  Roman 
domination.  While  this  last  Samnite  war  was  raging,  the 
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Sabines,  who  liad  been  at  peace  with  Rome  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  deemed  it  opportune  to  revolt  ;  but  they  were  subdued 
in  one  campaign.  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  Central  Italy. 

§  5.  War  ivitli  Tarentum. 

While  Rome  was  thus  steadily  assuming  the  position  in 
Italy  which  was  to  enable  her  to  dominate  the  known  world, 
the  Greek  race  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  grandeur. 
But  the  corruption  of  Greece  had  already  begun  to  promote 
her  decay ;  and  the  decadence  was  being  felt  in  Sicily  and  in 
Magna  Graecia.  Part  of  the  island  was  in  Carthaginian 
hands  ;  and  on  the  mainland,  the  Hellenic  inhabitants  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  Lucanians  and  the  Brutians. 
Luxury  had  almost  demoralized  the  rich  and  powerful  Dorian 
colony  of  Tarentum  ;  and  it  well  realized  that  the  hand  of 
Rome  was  already  stretched  forth  to  grasp  it.  Hoping  to 
retard  their  fall,  the  Tarentins  had  encouraged  the  Samnites  ; 
and  when  the  allies  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Greek 
city  anxiously  awaited  an  occasion  when  she  might  hope  to 
cripple  the  dreaded  power.  In  284  B.  C.,  Tarentum  incited 
the  Lucanians  to  unite  with  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans  in  an 
anti-Roman  coalition  ;  but  in  two  years,  the  consul  Cornelius 
Dolabella  chased  the  Gauls  out  of  Italy,  and  subdued 
Etruria,  thus  subjecting  to  Rome  all  Italy,  north  of  the 
Rubicon.  At  the  same  time,  the  consul, Fabricius  Luscinus, 
defeated  the  Lucanians  ;  but  the  Tarentins  disregarded  both 
lessons.  In  281  B.  C.,  they  audaciously  seized  some  Roman 
vessels  which  had  sought  shelter  from  a  tempest  in  the  bay  ; 
and  when  the  Senate  complained  of  this  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  deputies  were  hooted  and  covered  with  mud. 
Rome  immediately  declared  war  ;  and  Tarentum,  accustomed 
to  employ  foreign  mercenaries  to  do  her  fighting,  engaged  the 
services  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  an  ambitious  prince 
who  had  twice  lost  his  own  crown,  and  was  ready  for  anv 
enterprise  which  might  further  his  design  of  conquering  the 
world.  He  arrived  in  Tarentum  with  25,000  soldiers  and  20 
elephants  trained  for  battle ;  and  immediately  began  to- 
instruct  the  raw  levies  of  his  employers.  When  he  had 
formed  an  apparently  redoubtable  force,  Pyrrhus  marched 
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to  Heraclea,  where  he  awaited  the  Roman  attack.  In  this 
campaign,  all  of  Central  Italy  was  with  the  Romans  ;  the 
Lucanians,  Brutains,  and  part  of  the  Samnites,  sided  with 
Tarentum.  The  battle  of  Heraclea,  fought  in  280  B.  C.,  was 
gained  by  Pyrrhus,  and  as  much  by  the  aid  of  the  elephants 
as  by  his  own  superior  tactical  ability ;  but  he  lost  all  his 
choicest  troops,  and  when  the  Tarentins  congratulated  him, 
he  remarked  :  “  One  more  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone.” 

While  preparing  for  another  campaign,  Pyrrhus  tried  to  cor¬ 
rupt  several  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  ;  but  his  foiled 
messengers  told  him  that  the  Eternal  City  appeared  to  them 
like  a  temple,  and  its  Senate  like  an  assembly  of  kings.  In 
279  B.  C.,  the  Epirote  advanced  into  Apulia,  and  fought  a 
drawn  battle  at  Ascalum  with  the  consul,  Decius  Mus,  third 
of  that  name.  In  278,  Pyrrhus,  touched  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Romans  in  revealing  to  him  an  offer  to  poison  him,, 
made  by  his  physician  to  the  Senate,  concluded  a  truce,  and 
sailed  for  Sicily,  where  he  fancied  there  would  be  found  bet¬ 
ter  chances  for  the  attainment  of  his  ambition.  But  in  275  B. 
C.,  when  the  consul,  Fabricius,  had  conquered  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  Brutians,  and  nearly  all  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  Pyrrhus  returned  to  the  aid  of  the  trembling 
Tarentins.  By  this  time  the  Romans  had  learned  not  to  be 
thrown  into  disorder  by  a  charge  of  elephants  ;  and  in  a 
great  battle  at  Beneventum  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  was  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  consul,  Curius  Dentatus.  When  the  victor 
triumphed  at  Rome,  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  the  captured 
pachyderms,  then  seen  by  the  citizens  for  the  first  time. 
Immediately  after  his  escape  from  the  field  of  Beneventum, 
Pyrrhus  departed  for  Epirus  ;  two  years  afterward,  he  gained 
the  crown  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  272  B.  C.,  he  was  killed  at 
Argos,  while  fighting  against  Antigonus  Gonatas.  With  the 
defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Tarentins  found  themselves  tributary 
to  Rome  in  a  dismantled  city.  All  peninsular  Italy,  that  is, 
all  that  was  then  termed  Italy,  was  now  subject  to  the  sway 
of  Rome ;  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when  Cisalpine 
Gaul  would  acknowledge  her  dominion.  The  Roman  legions 
had  triumphed  over  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the  Ti- 
berine  city  began  to  dream  of  its  world-wide  empire. 
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§  6.  The  Ancient  Roman  Military  System. 

A  Every  Roman  citizen  was  liable  to  military  duty ;  and  in 
some  emergencies,  the  freedmen,  and  even  thev  slaves  were 
enrobed.  In  ordinary  times,  the  military  tribunes  inscribed 
on  tlie  army  list  the  name  of  every  citizen  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  forty-six ;  but  in  time  of  pressing  danger,  a 
levy  of  all  able-bodied  men,  called  the  tumultus,  was  made. 
A  man  who  absented  himself,  without  legitimate  excuse, 
from  the  enrolment,  suffered  the  loss  of  his  thumb  ;  whence 
our  word  “  poltroon,”  from  pollex  truncatus.  The  Roman 
citizens  formed  the  army,  properly  so-called  ;  the  allied  peo¬ 
ples  furnished  the  “  auxiliaries.”  The  dux  or  commander- 
in-chief  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  during  a  war.  The 
army  was  composed  of  “  legions,”  each  of  which  constituted 
a  self-sufficient  army.  The  legion  had  6,000  infantry  and  600 
cavalry,  and  contained  five  different  kinds  of  soldiers.  The 
principes,  armed  with  short  swords,  were  in  the  first  rank  ; 
the  hastati  or  lancers  formed  the  second  ;  the  throwers  of  the 
pilum  or  javelin  made  up  the  third ;  the  velites  and  rorarii, 
slingers  and  archers,  stood  in  the  fourth  ;  and  the  accensi  or 
supernumeraries  formed  a  reserve.  Six  military  tribunes 
alternated  in  the  command  of  the  legion ;  and  it  was  divided 
into  cohorts  of  from  400  to  600  men.  The  cohort  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  manipuli  or  companies  of  from  40  to  60  ;  and  each 
company  was  subdivided  into  “  orders,”  of  from  20  to  30. 
Each  cohort  was  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
termed  a  turma.  Each  legion  had  its  own  body  of  carpen¬ 
ters  and  other  artisans.  Military  critics  have  always  held 
that  the  Roman  legion  was  superior  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  celerity  of  concentration  aud  in  ease  of  deploy. 
The  Roman  soldier  was  apparently  incapable  of  fatigue  ;  he 
always  marched  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  besides 
trenching  tools  and  various  utensils,  on  his  back.  The 
standard  of  a  legion  was  termed  its  divinity ;  and  before  it 
the  recruit  took  his  military  oath.  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome,  the  ensign  was  the  figure  of  some  animal  useful  to 
the  farmer  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Marius  the  eagle,  clutching 
lightning-bolts,  was  adopted.  The  military  statutes  were 
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very  rigorous  ;  even  when  the  advance  of  refinement  had  ex¬ 
empted  the  citizens  from  the  lash,  the  soldiers  were  still 
amenable  to  it.  If  a  general  touched  a  soldier  with  his 
baton,  the  disgraced  man  would  be  allowed  to  flee  from  the 
camp,  but  if  he  returned,  he  was  to  be  killed,  on  sight.  If  an 
entire  body  of  soldiers  showed  cowardice,  it  was  decimated, 
and  exile  was  the  lot  of  those  whose  lives  fortune  had  spared. 
The  high  offices  of  the  republic  wrere  open  to  those  only 
who  had  made  ten  campaigns.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for 
ex-officers  to  serve  in  the  ranks  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign,  the  general  selected  all  the  tribunes,  and  these 
appointed  their  subalterns.  The  Roman  army  was  a  grand 
affair  ;  but  the  selfishness  of  Paganism  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  habitual  neglect  which  Rome  showed  to  her 
veterans.  After  a  service  of  thirty  years,  the  battered 
soldier  very  seldom  had  a  roof  for  shelter  ;  and  as  a  rule, 
beggary  or  crime  were  his  sole  resources. 

§  7.  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

It  was  while  Rome  was  extending  her  sway  over  all  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  Italy,  that  her  civil  institutions  were 
completed  and  consolidated.  We  have  noted  how  the  Licin- 
ian  laws  contributed  to  the  political  equality  of  patricians 
and  plebeians  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  laws 
were  not  always  observed,  and  that  very  frequently  the 
wealthier  commoners  sided  with  the  aristocrats,  even  when 
the  interests  of  their  own  order  were  at  stake.  However, 
always  theoretically,  and  sometimes  practically,  even  the 
dictatorship  was  now  attainable  by  a  plebeian ;  and  in  339 
B.  C.,  the  plebeian  dictator,  Pubilius  Philo,  rendered  the 
plebiscites,  or  decrees  of  the  plebeian  Assembly,  obligatory 
on  all  citizens.  In  302  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  have  four  out  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  College  of  Pontiffs.  In  287,  it  was  ordained 
that  senatorial  sanction  should  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  decisions  of  the  Curiati.  Political  equality  was  therefore 
now  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  really  Roman  citizens  ;  but  the 
reader  must  know  that  an  immense  number  of  the  people 
were  still  political  outcasts.  There  were  multitudes  of  freed- 
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men  or  libertini,  artisans,  merchants,  who  were  not  citizens  ; 
and  then  there  were  very  many  cerarii,  citizens  who  had  no 
right  of  suffrage.  All  of  these  were  despised  by  the  compla¬ 
cently  self-styled  Roman  People,  the  bourgeoisie  of  that  day, 
the  class  whose  affected  superiority  was  generally  more 
intolerable  to  the  populace  than  was  the  sublime  arrogance 
of  the  patricians.  But  this  despised  populace  found  a  pro¬ 
tector  in  312  B.  C.  The  Claudian  family  had  always  hated, 
the  bourgeoisie  ;  and  when  the  third  Appins  Claudius,  called 
Csecus  from  the  blindness  which  overtook  him  in  his  old 
age,  became  censor,  he  caused  some  freedmen  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Senate,  and  enrolled  many  others  in  the  Tribes  of 
the  People.  Here  we  must  mention  that  it  was  this  Appius 
Claudius  who  constructed  the  first  Roman  aqueduct,  and 
who  began  that  magnificent  Appian  Way  which  Augustus 
afterward  completed.  We  have  observed  the  ability  of  the 
Romans  in  the  art  of  conquest ;  and  we  should  not  forget 
their  tact  in  assimilating  their  subjugated  peoples.  They 
always  accorded  certain  privileges  to  the  annexed,  although 
they  insisted  on  stern  subordination  ;  and  they  managed  to 
interest  them  in  the  grandeur  of  that  Urbs,  pre-eminently 
the  city,  some  of  whose  inhabitants  alone  enjoyed  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  the  Tribes  had  increased  to  thirty-five,  of  which 
twenty-one  were  of  old  citizen  stock ;  the  others  being  made 
up  of  Etruscans,  Latins,  Yolscians,  Ausonians,  Eques,  and 
Sabines.  Those  old  Latin  cities  which  were  not  numbered 
among  the  Tribes,  and  which  were  collectively  termed  the 
Nomen  Latinum ,  enjoyed  certain  privileges  ;  especially  that 
of  easily  acquiring  citizenship.  The  other  cities  had  the 
right  of  commercium  or  commerce;  and  sometimes  the  con- 
nubium,  or  right  to  marry  Romans.  Some  of  them  finally 
obtained  political  rights.  The  domination  of  Rome  over  the 
conquered  and  incorporated  cities  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  appearance  of  liberty  which  was  granted  to  them.  Tliev 
possessed  a  kind  of  right  of  self-administration ;  although 
the  real  political  power  was  wielded  by  Rome.  Each  citv 
seemed  to  be  a  little  Rome,  with  its  Forum,  popular  assem¬ 
blies,  senators  called  decuriones,  and  its  duumviri  or  annually 
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elected  chief  magistrates.  Each  city  formed  a  municipium 
or  municipality  ;  and  there  were  three  kinds  of  municipalities. 
That  which  was  called  optimi  juris  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
when  its  citizens  went  to  Rome,  they  then  had  all  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  other  municipalities  were  in  the 
position  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  plebeians  in  the 
olden  time  ;  that  is,  their  inhabitants  were  bound  to  military 
service,  but  could  hold  no  office  in  the  republic.  Then  there 
were  certain  municipalities  which  received  all  their  laws  from 
the  mother  city,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  not  counted 
among  the  Roman  People.  In  fine,  there  were,  at  this  period, 
three  kinds  of  freemen  in  Italy.  There  were  such  of  the 
properly  so-called  Romans  as  enjoyed  the  full  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  the  Latins  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  suffrage  when  they 
went  to  Rome  ;  and  the  other  Italians,  who  had  no  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Eternal  City. 


Chapter  Y. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

(264-241  B.  C.) 

§  1.  The  Foundation  of  Carthage. 

In  the  time  of  Joshua,  some  Cananeans  or  Phoenicians 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Tunis ;  and  there  they  founded  the 
cities  of  Hippo,  Cambe,  and  Leptis  (now  Tripoli).  While  Sol¬ 
omon  was  reigning  over  Jerusalem,  other  Phoenicians  founded 
Utica.  About  826  B.  C.,  a  revolution  in  Tyre  caused  the 
princess,  Elisa  or  Dido,  together  with  a  number  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  nobles,  to  emigrate  to  Cambe  ;  and  their  wealth  enabled 
this  city  to  so  extend  itself,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the 
New  City,  Cardatha,  which  the  Romans  wrote  as  Carthago, 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  were  not  slow  in  subjugat¬ 
ing  Utica  ;  in  subduing  the  nomadic  tribes  who  roamed  over 
the  regions  now  known  as  Numidia,  Algiers,  and  Morocco ; 
and  in  acquiring  predominance  over  the  Cananean  and  Phoe¬ 
nician  colonies  established  in  those  parts.  When  the  siege  of 
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Tyre  by  Nabuchodonosor  bad  lessened  the  prosperity  of  that 
great  emporium  of  commerce,  the  importance  of  Carthage 
was  augmented ;  and  at  the  year  600  B  C.  she  had  obtained 
dominion  over  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Malta,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  those  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
In  543  B.  C.,  the  Carthaginians  furnished  the  first  historic 
instance  of  a  naval  battle,  in  their  war  with  the  Phoceans  of 
Massilia  (Marseilles).  In  524  B.  C.,  Cambyses  would  have 
proceeded  against  Carthage,  after  he  had  conquered  Egypt, 
had  not  the  Phoenicians  refused  to  give  him  ships  with  which 
to  attack  their  kinsmen.  In  509  B.  C.,  the  Romans  made  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Carthage.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  famous  Carthaginian  navigator,  Hanno,  made  his 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

§  2.  Carthaginian  Institutions. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Their  chief  deities  were  Melcarth,  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whose  temple  they  always  sent  a  tenth 
part  of  the  spoils  of  war  ;  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  voluptu¬ 
ousness  ;  Baal,  the  god  of  heaven  ;  and  Moloch,  the  King  of 
the  Earth.  This  Moloch  could  be  propitiated  by  human 
victims  alone,  and  he  was  especially  partial  to  children. 
Diodorus  says  that  the  Carthaginian  mothers  often  gladly 
brought  their  infants  to  the  brazen  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
placed  them  on  its  extended  arms,  under  wliicb  a  fire  was 
ever  burning.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Carthaginian 
character  was  at  least  severe.  The  Romans  used  to  call  it 
perfidious  ;  and  they  invented  a  proverb  not  complimentary  to 
the  Fides  Panica,  the  Carthaginian  honor.  But  history  shows 
that  the  proud  Quirites  were  as  often  and  as  eminently  guilty 
in  this  respect  as  were  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Montesquieu 
sagely  remarks  that  only  the  chance  of  victory  caused  the 
world  to  sneer  at  Punic,  rather  than  at  Hbman  pledges  of 
faith.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
less  inordinately  ambitious  than  the  Romans  ;  for  frequently 
they  showed  great  moderation  after  victory.  They  could 
fight,  when  necessary  ;  but  their  chief  care  was  for  profitable 
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agriculture.  Whenever  they  subdued  a  tribe  of  nomads, 
the}  tiiedto  implant  in  them  a  taste  for  that  peaceful  art. 
Their  first  thought  not  being  for  war,  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  hire  others  to  do  most  of  their  fighting ;  and  this  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  mercenaries  was  to  contribute  greatly  to 
theii  final  conquest  by  Rome.  During  the  first  centuries  of 
her  existence,  Carthage  had  a  monarchical  government ;  but 
like  those  of  Rome,  the  patricians  yearned  for  power,  and 
finally  obtained  it  by  abolishing  royalty.  They  chose  two  of 
themselves  as  suffetes  or  judges  ;  allowing  the  people,  how¬ 
ever,  to  vote  annually  for  their  successors,  although  these 
were  always  patricians.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  was 
never  any  important  revolt  against  this  form  of  government, 
and  that  no  tyrant  was  ever  able  to  use  popular  discontent 
as  a  ladder  by  which  to  mount  to  absolute  power. 

§  3.  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

Phoenician  colonies  had  been  established  in  Sicily  at  a 
very  early  date ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  had  fairly 
developed  into  an  independent  national^,  they  also  yearned 
for  the  fertile  island.  In  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they  conquered 
nearly  the  entire  country  ;  but  the  Greek  colonists  regained 
their  independence  in  536  B.  C.  When  Greece  was  at  war 
with  Xerxes,  the  Carthaginians,  then  allies  of  the  Persians, 
invaded  the  island,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdrubal.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Himera,  Hamil¬ 
car  was  killed,  and  his  army  was  annihilated.  Then  Carthage 
sued  for  peace  and  having  obtained  it  on  very  hard  condi¬ 
tions,  among  which  was  abstinence  from  human  sacrifices, 
she  allowed  Sicily  to  rest  until  409  B.  C.  Another  attempt 
was  made  while  Dionysius  was  ruling  at  Syracuse  ;  but  his 
energy  and  military  talent  foiled  it.  When  the  Sicilians 
called  Timoleon  of  Corinth  to  aid  them  in  a  revolt  against 
the  tyrant,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  the  Carthaginians  thought 
that  the  internal  dissensions  would  enable  them  to  gain  their 
object ;  but  again  they  were  forced  to  retire.  In  317  B.  C., 
Agathocles,  an  obscure  soldier  whose  cunning  and  bravery 
had  enabled  him  to  dominate  in  Syracuse,  conceived  the 
daring  projecf  of  attacking  Carthage  herself.  He  captured 
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Tunes  (Tunis),  defeated  the  Carthaginians  near  their  capital, 
and  then  sat  down  to  reduce  it  by  siege.  But  the  resistance 
was  so  obstinate,  that  he  became  discouraged,  and  returned 
to  Sicily,  leaving  his  army  behind  him.  His  troops  immedi¬ 
ately  surrendered  ;  and  when  Agathocles  found  that  he  could 
not  otherwise  retain  his  hold  on  the  indignant  Syracusans,  he 
made  friends  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  then  recovered 
many  of  their  olden  territories.  W  hen  the  Sicilians  called 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid,  the  prospects  of  Carthage  appeared 
gloomy  ;  but  while  the  Epirote  was  preparing  to  deal  them  a 
final  stroke  at  Lilyboea,  he  was  suddenly  abandoned  by  the 
islanders,  who  had  become  disgusted  with  his  haughty  man¬ 
ners.  Therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentins  to  resume  the  command  of  their  forces,  and 
returned  to  Italy.  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  enabled  the 
Carthaginians  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  whole  island, 
although  the  Syracusans  and  Mamertines  preserved  a  good 
share  of  power.  The  Mamertines  were  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Mamertum  in  Brutium,  who,  having  served  Agathocles 
and  his  successors,  had  started  in  business  for  themselves. 
In  264  B.  C.,  they  gained  possession  of  Messana  by  treachery ; 
and  when  the  Carthaginians,  aided  by  Hieron,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  began  to  press  them  closely,  they  called  on  the 
Homans  for  aid.  This  request  furnished  the  occasion  for 
the  Pirst  Punic  War. 

§  4.  The  War  in  Sicily  and  on  the  Sea. 

The  Punic  Wars  were  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  Roman 
people ;  for  the  Senate,  hesitating  to  abet  the  treason  of  the 
Mamertines,  yielded  only  to  the  clamors  of  a  nation  which 
was  eager  for  foreign  conquest.  The  contest  was  begun  in 
264  B.  C.,  by  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius  Caudex,  who 
crossed  the  Straits  in  small  boats  during  a  very  dark  night, 
and  defeated  Hieron  of  Syracuse  so  quickly,  that  the  monarch 
declared  that  his  army  was  routed  before  it  had  seen  the 
Romans.  Hieron  was  forced  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  promise  during  his  entire  reign. 
Before  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven 
out  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  acknowledged  the  Roman  su- 
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premacy.  But  these  gains  might  have  been  only  temporary, 
had  Carthage  continued  to  hold  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 
And  Rome  had  no  fleet ;  and  she  knew  very  little  about  the 
management  of  one.  However,  a  stranded  Carthaginian  vessel 
furnished  a  Roman  amateur  ship-builder  with  a  model,  the 
Appenines  supplied  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  Roman  energy 
and  perseverance  did  the  rest.  In  order  to  render  naval  com¬ 
bats  more  like  those  on  land,  with  which  they  were  better 
acquainted,  the  Roman  engineers  devised  a  very  wide  bridge 
which  would  fall  on  the  deck  of  a  hostile  vessel,  and  there 
fasten  itself.  Thus  each  pair  of  compulsorily  united  decks 
formed  a  miniature  field  of  battle,  and  victory  would  probably 
accrue  to  the  better  soldiers,  not  to  the  better  sailors.  In  two 
months,  the  Romans  had  built  and  equipped  120  vessels, 
trained  their  crews,  and  put  to  sea.  Under  the  command  of 
the  consul,  Dullius  Nepos,  this  fleet  attacked  the  veteran  mari¬ 
ners  of  Carthage,  then  cruising  off  Lipari ;  and  the  result  was 
-Sufficiently  brilliant  to  merit  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  for 
the  newly  fledged  admiralfor  he  brought  to  Ostia  fifty  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels,  having  sunk  all  the  others.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  victorious  fleet  sailed  for  Sardinia  and  Corsica  - 
..and  in  a  few  weeks  these  islands  succumbed, 

§  5.  The  War  in  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  soon  resumed  the  offensive,  and  recov¬ 
ered  a  large  part  of  Sicily.  Then  the  consul,  Marcus  Attil- 
ius  Regulus,  remembering  that  Agathocles  had  demonstrated 
that  Carthage  was  not  invulnerable  on  her  own  soil,  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  After  two  naval  victor¬ 
ies,  he  landed  near  Tripoli,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
planted  the  Roman  ensigns  in  200  cities.  The  frightened 
Carthaginians  begged  for  peace,  but  Regulus  replied  that  the 
war  would  go  on  until  not  one  Carthaginian  vessel  sailed  the 
Mediterranean.  This  reply  rendered  his  enemy  desperate  ; 
and  Regulus  soon  learned  that  a  Spartan  soldier,  Xantipjie, 
was  teaching  the  use  of  elephants  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
giving  better  training  to  their  cavalry.  In  255  B.  C.  the 
Spartan  veteran  managed  to  draw  Regulus  into  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position  near  Tunis,  routed  his  army,  and  made  him 
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a  prisoner.  There  is  no  historic  foundation  for  the  story 
which  tells  how  Regulus  was  sent  by  his  captors  to  Rome  to 
arrange  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  having  promised  to 
return,  in  case  of  failure  ;  how  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  refuse  an  exchange,  and  to  leave  the  Roman 
prisoners  to  a  death  which  they  merited  because  they  had 
not  known  how  to  preserve  their  liberty ;  and  how  nobly  he 
kept  his  word  by  returning  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  This  tale  may  have  been  credited  by  Livy ; 
but  those  books  of  his  work  in  which  it  would  have  been 
recorded,  have  perished.  Polybius  does  not  even  allude  to 
the  story ;  and  Dion  Cassius  gives  it  as  a  mere  tradition. 
At  any  rate,  the  admirers  of  Paganism  need  not  be  ecstatic  in 
praise  of  Regulus  because  he  kept  a  solemn  promise. 

§  6.  War  Resumed  in  Sicily. 

Meanwhile,  Hamilcar  Barca,  father  of  the  celebrated  Han¬ 
nibal,  was  obtaining  great  successes  in  Sicily.  The  Romans 
lost,  in  one  naval  battle  near  the  promontory  of  Lilybceum, 
30,000  men  and  90  ships.  But  the  wealthier  Romans  im¬ 
mediately  fitted  out  a  new  fleet ;  and  the  consul,  Lutatius 
Catulus,  led  it  against  the  enemy,  then  off  the  iEgates  islands, 
and  gained  so  signal  a  victory,  that  the  Gallic  mercenaries, 
the  main  strength  of  Hamilcar’s  army,  deserted  to  the  Roman 
standard.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  enlistment  of 
barbarians  by  the  Romans.  In  241,  Hamilcar  put  an  end  to 
the  First  Punic  War  by  signing  a  treaty,  wherein  Carthage 
engaged  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  all  the  islands  lying  between 
it  and  Africa ;  and  to  pay  an  immense  indemnity. 

§  7.  Conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

The  statesmen  of  Rome  realized  that  the  lately  concluded 
peace  was  probably  destined  to  an  early  end  ;  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  republic  for  a  final  struggle  with  its  rival, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul.  An  occasion  for  interference  in  the  islands  was 
furnished  by  a  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  employed  there  in 
the  service  of  Carthage.  The  Sardinian  mercenaries  had 
killed  their  commanders  ;  and  when  they  were  attacked  by 
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tlie  islanders,  they  besought  the  aid  of  Eome.  The  request 
was  granted  ;  and  when  Carthage  sent  an  army  to  restore  her 
authority,  it  was  defeated.  An  additional  indemnity  was 
then  imposed  on  Carthage,  and  she  was  forced  to  abandon 
both  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  mountaineers  of  these 
islands  lesisted  the  Roman  domination  for  seven  years  j  but 
they  were  finally  driven  out  of  their  fastnesses  by  blood¬ 
hounds,  and  they  were  definitively  subjugated  in  231 B.  C.  At 
tins  period  Rome  made  a  far  more  important  conquest  than 
that  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

§  8.  Conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Dissensions  were  rife  among  the  Gauls  at  this  time  ;  and 
Flaminius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  determined  to  profit  by 
them  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  republic,  and  for  the 
comparative  enrichment  of  the  Roman  plebeians.  He  pro¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  partition  of  all 
the  lands  situated  between  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  and 
the  Rubicon  among  the  poorer  citizens.  The  Gallic  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  regions,  consisting  of  Boieans,  Gesates,  Tau- 
rinians,  Insubrians,  and  Ligurians,  to  the  number  of  70,000, 
began  a  march  on  Rome  in  222  B.  C.  They  defeated  the 
legions  at  Fesuhe,  and  had  advanced  to  Clusium,  when  the 
approach  of  another  force  under  the  consul,  TEmilius,  caused 
them  to  retrace  their  booty-encumbered  route.  At  Pisa  they 
found  awaiting  them  an  army  which  the  consul,  Attilius 
Regulus,  had  just  brought  from  Sardinia,  not  knowing  that 
it  ivas  to  be  so  soon  again  employed.  Thus  caught  between 
two  powerful  forces,  the  Gauls  w7ere  utterly  crushed,  leaving 
on  the  field  40,000  dead  and  10,000  prisoners.  Then  the 
Romans  crossed  the  Po  ;  and  a  few  more  victories  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

§  9.  Conquest  of  Istria  and  Illyria. 

Istria  and  Illyria  now  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Qui- 
rites.  Illyria  was  then  peopled  partly  by  a  mixture  of 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  partly  by  the  more  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  Dalmatians,  Liburnians,  and  Japodians.  All  these 
Illyrians,  of  whatever  stock,  were  addicted  to  piracy  on  the 
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Adriatic ;  and  after  tlie  First  Punic  War,  they  inflicted  much 
damage  on  Roman  commerce,  which  was  then  extending 
itself 'in  their  direction.  In  229  B.  C.,  the  Senate  sent  an 
embassy  to  Teuta,  the  queen-regent  of  Greek  Illyria,  who 
was  then  ruling  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Pineus.  This  em¬ 
bassy  complained  to  Teuta  of  the  depredations  committed 
by  her  subjects  ;  and  since  she  did  not  fancy  the  domineer¬ 
ing  tone  of  the  speaker,  she  put  him  to  death.  War  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  most  of  Illyria  was  united  to  Istria  to  form  a  Roman 
province  ;  and  the  rest  was  made  into  a  kingdom  for  a  succes¬ 
sor  of  Pineus  who  had  proved  himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  By 
this  last  conquest  the  republic  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
Macedonia  ;  and  the  prospect  did  not  act  as  a  sedative  to  its 
ambition. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

(218—201  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Causes  of  the  War. 

When  the  Carthaginians  had  been  forced  to  relinquish 
their  hold  on  Sicily,  they  sought  for  compensation  in  Spain, 
which  offered  a  prospect  of  easy  conquest,  since  many  Phoe¬ 
nician  colonies  were  established  in  its  southern  portion. 
The  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  defence  of  Sicily.  In  236  B.  C.,  he 
landed  with  a  small  army,  relying  partly  on  dissensions 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  on  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion.  In  the  course  of  nine  years,  he  reduced  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  ;  and  when  he  perished  in  battle,  his 
son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  continued  his  policy  so  well,  that  the 
Carthaginian  domination  soon  extended  to  the  Ebro.  Then 
the  Romans  protested  against  any  further  advance  ;  and  a 
treaty  was  made,  whereby  Carthage  agreed  to  push  no  further 
than  the  Ebro,  and  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Saguntum,  which  had  asked  for  the  pro- 
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teetion  of  tlie  Roman  Senate.  Hasdrubal  founded  the  city 
of  Carthagena,  which  soon  became  a  great  commercial  centre. 
In  221  B.  C.,  Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  by  a  Gallic  slave  ; 
and  his  soldiers  chose  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command.  It  is  said  that  when  Hannibal 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  his  father  made  him  swear  undy¬ 
ing  hatred  for  Rome.  Although  only  twenty-six  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  his  reputation  for  courage  and 
strategetic  ability  was  so  well  established,  that  the  home 
government  ratified  the  choice  of  its  army.  Hannibal  did  not 
delay  long,  ere  talcing  an  overt  step  which  would  provoke  the 
Romans  to  hostility.  He  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  thinking 
that  its  protector  would  rush  to  its  aid.  But  Rome  wasted 
valuable  time  in  negotiations  at  Carthage  ;  and  in  219  B.  C. 
the  Greek  city  was  taken  and  burnt.  When  Fabius,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  embassy,  heard  of  this  event,  he  rushed 
into  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  and  demanded  an  instant 
answer  as  to  whether  Carthage  wanted  peace  or  war.  The 
senators  told  him  to  choose  for  himself ;  and  Fabius  cried  : 
“  Then  war  it  is.” 

§  2.  Hannibal  Crosses  the  Alps. 

When  Hannibal  had  destroyed  Saguntum,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Spaniards.  He  now  formed  the  audacious  design  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  Romans  on  their  own  soil ;  and  in  218  B.  C.,  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  enlarge  his  force  among  the  Gauls.  Many  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  did  furnish  him  with  soldiers ;  a  few  resisted 
his  march,  and  were  subdued.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Alobrogian  Gauls,  he  began  the  passage  of  the  Alps ;  and 
after  fifteen  days  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  man  and  of 
nature,  he  entered  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  one 
fourth  of  his  troops.  He  defeated  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Sempronius  Longus  in  successive  battles ;  and  then  all 
Cisalpine  Gaul  pronounced  in  his  favor.  Hannibal  wintered 
in  the  friendly  region ;  for  Cneus  Scipio  had  destroyed  the 
fleet  which  was  bringing  his  Carthaginian  reinforcements. 
In  the  spring,  a  terrific  battle  was  fought  at  Lake  Trasimene 
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in  Etruria,  tlie  Romans  being  defeated  with  a  loss  of  30,000 
between  killed  and  prisoners.  The  Carthaginians  were  now 
only  seventy-five  miles  from  Rome  ;  and  therefore,  as  in  all 
emergencies,  the  Senate  appointed  a  dictator.  'This  was 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  same  who  had  defied  the  Carthaginian 
Senate.  Hannibal  now  appealed  to  all  the  northern  peoples 
of  Italy  to  revolt  against  the  domination  of  Rome  ;  but  as  his 
words  were  unheeded,  he  devastated  Umbria  and  the  Picenum, 
and  led  his  followers  into  Magna  Graecia,  hoping  that  the 
Greek  colonies  would  enter  into  his  viewrs.  He  was  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  not  one  Greek  city  willingly  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Fabius  now  began  that  course  of  strategy 
which  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Temporizer.  He 
constantly  followed  his  enemy  ;  ever  avoiding  pitched  battle, 
cutting  off  his  foragers,  harrassing  his  marches,  and  always 
holding  his  own  army  in  such  order  that  it  could  not  be 
attacked  with  reasonable  hope  of  success.  These  tactics 
prevented  any  progress  on  the  part  of  Hannibal ;  and  the 
Romans  had  time  to  look  after  their  interests  in  Sicily,  Spain, 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Illyria,  Greece,  and  Africa.  But  in  216  B.  C., 
the  presumption  of  the  consul,  Yarro,  gave  encouragement  to 
Hannibal. 


§  3.  Battle  of  Cannce. 

Varro  and  his  colleague,  Paulus  rEmilius,  had  led  an  army 
into  Apulia  ;  and  in  the  operations  which  immediately  en¬ 
sued,  the  latter  had  evinced  a  prudence  which  augured 
ultimate  success.  But  Yarro,  a  vain  and  impetuous  man, 
deceived  by  some  slight  advantages  which  Hannibal  inten¬ 
tionally  allowed  him  to  obtain,  attacked  the  foe  in  a  vast 
plain  near  Cannae,  where  their  cavalry,  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Roman,  had  room  to  operate  to  advantage.  iErnil- 
ius  was  forced  to  follow,  and  the  Roman  army  was  almost 
annihilated  ;  losing,  between  killed  and  prisoners,  50,000  men 
among  whom  were  80  Senators.  The  Carthaginians  lost  only 
6,000.  But  the  victory  of  Cannae  did  not  encourage  the 
southern  peoples  to  embrace  the  Carthaginian  cause  ;  and 
Hannibal  could  do  no  better  than  await  reinforcements  from 
home.  He  wintered  in  Capua ;  but  the  help  from  Carthage 
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•did  not  arrive.  However,  lie  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  the 
offensive,  through  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  whom 
he  had  effected  an  alliance.  And  he  also  placed  reliance  on 
a  diversion  which  he  had  caused  in  Sicily  ;  namely,  a  revolt 
of  the  Syracusans,  on  the  death  of  King  Hiero.  Meanwhile, 
the  cautious  Fabius  and  Marcellus,  the  conquerer  of  the 
Gauls,  undertook  to  revenge  the  disaster  of  Cannae.  The 
former  reconquered  the  whole  of  Samnium,  and  the  latter 
defeated  Hannibal  at  Nola.  Then  the  Romans  besieged 
Capua  ;  and  when  Hannibal  failed  to  break  their  lines,  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  draw  them  off  by  marching  on  Rome. 
He  had  just  pitched  his  camp  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
when  the  Senate,  in  order  to  show  their  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  the  capital,  sent  from  an  opposite  gate  an  army  to 
.attack  his  countrymen  in  Spain.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  sale  of  the  fields  on  which  he  was  encamped,  at  auction 
in  the  Forum,  at  a  very  high  price,  convinced  Hannibal  that 
prudence  called  on  him  to  retreat.  Returning  to  Magna 
Grsecia,  he  abandoned  Capua  to  her  fate,  and  pushed  on  to 
Tarentum. 


§  4.  War  in  Sicily  and  Spain. 

When  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at  Nola,  Marcellus  was 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  subdue  such  of  the  islanders  as  the  defection 
•of  the  Syracusans  had  incited  to  revolt.  Wisely  confining 
his  operations  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  widely  the  skill  of 
.Archimedes,  the  great  mathematician,  had  rendered  almost 
impregnable,  he  carried  it  by  assault  in  212  B.  C. ;  and  Sicily 
was  declared  a  Roman  province.  After  the  capture  of 
Syracuse,  the  victor  sent  for  Archimedes,  wishing  to  honor 
•so  eminent  a  genius.  When  the  messenger,  an  ignorant 
soldier,  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  mathematician,  lie  found 
him  engrossed  in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  When  the 
summons  was  delivered,  the  student  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  his  work  ;  and  the  clout,  imagining  that  lie  refused  to 
obey,  ran  him  through  the  body.  Marcellus  erected  a  fine 
monument  to  his  memory.  In  Spain,  two  of  the  Scipios, 
members  of  the  Cornelia  gens  or  family,  had  already  perished 
an  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  when  another  Scipio, 
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Publius  Cornelius,  was  sent  thither,  in  211  B.  C.,  with 
the  title  of  praetor,  although  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Five  years  afterward,  there  was  not  a  Carthaginian 
in  Spain  ;  but  Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  succeeded  in 
escaping  into  Italy,  after  be  had  lost  54,000  men  in  a  single 
battle.  In  206  B.  C.,  Scipio  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and 
effected  an  alliance  with  Syphax,  king  of  the  Numidians, 
who  had  been  an  important  ally  of  Carthage.  Beturning  to 
Spain,  Scipio  crushed  a  revolt  of  the  natives,  and  gained 
to  the  Roman  cause  the  famed  Numidian  leader,  the  ex-king 
Masinissa,  whose  ability  and  energy  had  been  fatal  to  his 
father. 


§  5.  War  in  Africa. 

Since  his  futile  demonstration  against  Rome,  Hannibal 
had  acted  wholly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  when,  in  207,  he  saw 
the  head  of  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  flung  into  his  camp,  he 
knew  that  there  was  small  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
resume  the  offensive.  Hasdrubal  had  lost  60,000  men  and 
his  own  life  in  a  battle  in  Umbria.  But  Hannibal  contrived 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and  in  order  to 
draw  him  away,  Scipio,  now  consul  and  governor  of  Sicily,  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  The  cautious  Fabius 
advised  to  the  contrary ;  but  Scipio  made  careful  preparations, 
and  set  forth  in  203  B.  C.  When  he  landed,  he  was  opposed 
by  two  powerful  armies ;  one  commanded  by  Hasdrubal 
Giscon,  and  the  other  by  the  Numidian  king,  Syphax,  who 
had  been  seduced  from  the  Roman  alliance  by  the  charms 
of  Soplionisba,  a  daughter  of  Giscon.  Both  of  these  armies 
were  destroyed,  and  Syphax,  a  prisoner,  yielded  his  throne 
to  its  former  occupant,  Masinissa.  This  prince  was  then 
eighty  years  old,  but  he  espoused  Sophonisba  ;  whereupon  the 
deserted  Syphax  insinuated  to  Scipio  that  the  lady  lived  only 
to  incite  men  to  enmity  against  Rome,  and  that  she  would 
pervert  Masinissa  as  she  had  perverted  him.  Then  the  con¬ 
sul  demanded  the  fair  prisoner  from  Masinissa,  that  she 
might  grace  his  coming  triumph  in  Rome.  The  old  monarch 
told  the  design  to  his  bride  ;  and  then  he  handedto  her  a  cup  of 
poison.  She  drank  the  potion,  saying  :  “  Thanks  for  this 
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nuptial  gift !  ”  The  Carthaginians  now  ordered  Hannibal 
to  come  to  their  aid,  as  Scipio  had  foreseen.  During  sixteen 
years,  Hannibal  had  devastated  the  fairest  regions  of  Italy, 
sparing  only  what  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  greed 
of  his  mercenaries  ;  and  now  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the' 
land,  probably  never  to  return,  he  despatched  commissaries 
in  every  direction,  in  search  of  final  plunder.  Much  slaughter 
accompanied  this  rapine  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  unique 
remembrance  of  his  residence  in  Southern  Italy.  About  20, 
000  Italians  were  among  his  mercenaries,  and  he  desired 
them  to  follow  him  to  Africa.  "With  the  exception  of  such  as 
had  fled  from  their  homes  on  account  of  capital  crimes,  all 
refused  to  obey  ;  and  he  immediately  declared  the  recalcitrants 
slaves  of  the  willing  ones.  A  remnant  of  good  feeling  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hearts  of  these  wretches  ;  and  they  refused  to 
regard  their  compatriots  as  chattels.  Then  this  noble  and 
pure  man,  as  modern  Paganizers  have  styled  him,  massacred 
the  entire  twenty  thousand,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty-six  years. 

§  6.  Final  Defeat  of  Hannibal. 

Hope  revived  in  Carthage  when  her  great  general  returned, 
but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  attack  Scipio ;  and  when  his  im¬ 
patient  countrymen  urged  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  auda¬ 
cious  Homan  he  reminded  them  that  he,  not  they,  commanded 
the  army.  The  fact  was  that  he  hesitated  to  encounter  Scipio  ; 
and  he  asked  the  Roman  for  an  interview,  trusting  to  be  able 
to  arrange  matters  without  a  battle.  Scipio  consented  to 
meet  him  ;  and  the  historian,  Floras,  says  that  these  two 
consummately  great  commanders  gazed  on  each  other  in 
silence  for  some  time,  before  they  proceeded  to  business. 
Hannibal  offered,  as  the  price  of  peace,  to  cede  Sicily,  Spain, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  to  Rome  ;  but  Scipio  insisted  on  con¬ 
ditions  which  left  to  Carthage  a  mere  semblance  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  She  could  preserve  her  African  territory,  but  could 
never  wage  war,  even  in  Africa,  without  the  consent  of  Rome  ; 
she  was  to  deliver  to  Rome  all  her  elephants,  and  all  her 
vessels  of  war,  excepting  ten  triremes ;  and  she  was  to  pay, 
within  fifty  years,  $10,000,000  as  indemnity.  Hannibal  pre- 
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ferred  to  appeal  to  arms  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  in  202  B.  C., 
occurred  the  terrible  and  decisive  battle  at  Zama,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Carthage.  Hannibal  displayed  his  usual 
ability  ;  and  one-third  of  his  army,  according  to  Appianus, 
were  Celts  and  Ligurians,  who  fought,  adds  Livy,  “  with  that 
hatred  for  Rome  which  is  innate  in  the  Gallic  blood.”  But 
Scipio  was  the  equal  of  Hannibal  in  generalship ;  and  his 
army  Was  accustomed  to  victory.  The  enemy  was  nearly 
annihilated  ;  and  Hannibal  fled  from  the  field  to  rush  into  the 
Carthaginian  Senate,  and  compel  the  terrified  members  to 
accept  the  terms  which  he  had  rejected. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  SYRIAN  WARS. 

§  1.  War  Against  Philip  III  of  Macedonia,  215-197  B.  G. 

In  217  B.  C.,  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  formed  the 
design  of  expelling  the  Romans  from  Illyria  ;  and  had  he 
allied  himself  with  Hannibal,  immediately  after  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian's  victory  at  Cannse  in  216,  he  might  have  succeeded. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  following  year  that  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  Carthage  to  assure  to  him  the  possession  of  Greece, 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  aid  her  in  Italy.  Rome  beard 
of  this  arrangement,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Greeks,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  the  friendship  of  the  fiEtolian  League.  Valerius  Lavinus 
defeated  Philip  at  Apollonia,  and  forced  him  to  burn  his 
fleet.  Finallv,  in  205  B.  C.,  the  Macedonian  was  thoroughly 
beaten  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace.  But  no  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed,  than  the 
unscrupulous  Philip  joined  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  in  an  attempt  to  despoil  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  to  whom 
the  Roman  Senate  was  guardian.  Ptolemy  was  protected 
efficaciously  by  Rome  ;  but  Philip  continued  to  war  upon  all 
the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  he  furnished  to  Hannibal 
4,000  Macedonians,  who  fought  at  Zama.  When  the  definitive 
defeat  of  Carthage  enabled  Rome  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
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Orient,  slie  declared  war  against  Macedonia.  Tlie  iEtolians 
sided  with  her,  while  the  Achaeans  aided  Philip  ;  but  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  198  13.  C.,  Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius 
won  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Greece,  detached 
tlie  Achaeans  from  Macedonia,  and  forced  Philip  to  retreat  into 
Thessaly.  In  197,  the  same  Flaminius  completely  crushed 
Philip  at  the  Cynosceplialae,  forced  him  to  deliver  his  fleet 
to  Rome,  and  mulcted  him  in  a  large  indemnity.  Then  the 
victor  attended  the  Isthmian  games,  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  apprehensive  Hellenes,  proclaimed  that  Rome  had  resolved 
to  leave  Greece  perfectly  free. 

§  2.  War  Against  Antioclius  the  Great,  192-197  B.  C. 

Rome  had  many  reasons  for  hostility  to  Antioclius  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  He  had  taken  Syria  and  Palestine 
from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  ;  he  had  invaded  Thrace ;  he 
had  allied  himself  with  Philip  of  Macedonia  ;  and  he  had 
warred  on  the  Rhodians  and  the  king  of  Pergamus,  friends 
of  Rome.  After  the  victory  of  Cynosceplialae,  the  Senate 
called  upon  him  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  he  had  occupied ;  and  probably  he  would  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  demand,  had  not  Hannibal,  then  a  refugee  at 
his  court,  persuaded  him  to  refuse.  The  great  Carthaginian 
had  fled  from  his  country,  in  order  to  spare  his  compatriots 
from  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  him  to  the  Romans. 
His  rival,  Hanno,  had  reported  to  the  Roman  Senate  that 
their  olden  foe  was  negotiating  with  the  Gauls,  Spaniards, 
Macedonians,  and  Syrians,  for  a  combined  invasion  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  and  the  Senate  had  demanded  his  person.  Hannibal 
now  urged  Antioclius  to  head  a  league  of  all  the  eastern 
peoples  against  the  menacing  power  of  the  Quirites  ;  but 
before  the  Syrian  could  take  any  steps  in  that  direction,  he 
was  invited  by  the  .Etolian  League  to  come  to  its  aid,  the 
Greeks  having  realized  that  Roman  protection  was  merely  a 
disguised  servitude.  Antioclius  therefore  entered  Greece, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermopylae.  Forced 
to  retreat  into  Asia  Minor,  he  was  completely  crushed  at 
Magnesia,  in  190  B.  C.,  by  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  a 
brother  of  Africanus,  as  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  had 
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been  styled.  As  penalty  for  bis  rashness,  the  Syrian  monarch 
ceded  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Taurus,  to  Rome;  and 
he  surrendered  his  entire  fleet.  He  was  also  made  to  promise 
to  consign  Hannibal  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

§  3.  End  of  Scipio  and  of  Hannibal. 

(183  B.  C.) 

For  his  services  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  Lucius 
Scipio  received  the  surname  of  Asiaticus  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
returned  to  Rome,  when  he  found  that  both  he  and  his 
great  brother,  Africanus,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  the 
campaign,  had  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  been  bribed  by 
the  Syrian  king.  The  secret  of  the  matter  was  that  Afri¬ 
canus  had  displeased  the  populace  by  the  haughtiness  of 
his  bearing,  and  still  more  by  the  generosity  with  which  he 
had  insisted  that  his  great  foe,  Hannibal,  should  be  treated 
with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  fallen  grandeur.  The  chief 
accuser  of  the  Scipios  was  the  censor,  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato ;  the  admired  of  modern  Paganizers  as  a  model  of 
antique  virtue,  despite  his  usuries,  his  infamous  traffic  in 
the  virtue  of  his  slaves,  his  personal  immoralities,  and  his 
contempt  for  literature.  As  censor,  Cato  posed  as  a  zealous 
reformer  ;  and  in  187  B.  C.,  he  caused  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebeians  to  cite  the  Scipios  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  conqueror  of  Hannibal  disdained  to  defend  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  exclaimed  :  “  Romans,  it  was  on  a  day  like  this 
that  I  vanquished  Hannibal.  Let  us  proceed  t  ^  the  Capitol, 
and  thank  the  gods.”  The  crowd  applauded,  and  followed 
him.  But  the  animosity  of  Cato  continued  to  pursue  the 
veteran ;  and  he  sought  peace  by  retiring  to  his  villa  in 
Campania,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
literature  until  his  death  in  183  B.  C.  Cato  succeeded  in 
having  Asiaticus  condemned  to  an  immense  fine,  which  he 
was  unable  to  pay ;  and  the  unfortunate  would  have  been 
thrust  into  prison,  had  not  the  tribune,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
instilled  some  feeling  of  shame  into  the  people.  The  same 
year  that  saw  the  death  of  Scipio  Africanus  beheld  that  of 
Hannibal.  When  the  great  Carthaginian  learned  that  Anti¬ 
ochus  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to 
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the  protection  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bitliynia.  This  prince 
welcomed  him,  and  availed  himself  of  his  counsels  in  a  war 
against  Pergamus ;  but  when  Elaminius  ordered  him  to 
surrender  his  guest,  he  dared  not  to  refuse.  However,  Han¬ 
nibal  had  provided  for  such  an  emergency :  and  drawing 
forth  a  vial  of  poison,  he  swallowed  it,  saying  :  “  Let  us  free 
the  Romans  from  the  terror  inspired  by  an  old  man,  whose 
natural  death  they  cannot  await.”  Of  the  military  ability 
of  Hannibal,  as  well  as  of  his  political  sagacity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  when  certain  authors  describe  him  as  a 
pure  and  noble  character,  they  ignore  history.  He  was 
little  better  than  other  Pagan  heroes.  He  knew  not  pity ; 
and  he  had  no  conception  of  loyalty  to  one’s  promises,  or  of 
the  binding  force  of  an  oath. 

§  4.  War  Against  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 

(171—168  b.  c.) 

The  compulsory  treaty  with  the  Romans  ever  rankled  in 
the  heart  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia ;  and  lest  time  might 
lessen  his  resentment,  he  had  it  read  to  him  every  day. 
But  Rome  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Demetrius,  the  heir  to 
the  Macedonian  throne.  This  prince  had  been  taken  to 
Rome  as  a  pledge  for  his  father’s  fidelity,  but  had  been 
honorably  dismissed,  after  a  few  years,  during  which  he  had 
imbibed  Roman  ideas,  and  had  become  enamored  of  Roman 
customs.  These  predilections  rendered  Demetrius  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  his  father  ;  and  when  his  younger  brother, 
Perseus,  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  procure  his  ruin,  he 
resolved  to  flee  to  the  Eternal  City.  His  intention  was 
discovered,  and  was  regarded  as  proof  of  his  treasonable 
practices.  A  cup  of  poison  was  presented  to  him  ;  and  when 
Philip  died  in  178  B.  C.,  Perseus  mounted  the  Macedonian 
throne.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  discovered  that  Per¬ 
seus  was  seeking  for  allies  against  Rome,  and  he  denounced 
the  monarch  to  the  Senate ;  whereupon  Perseus  procured 
his  assassination.  Rome  determined  to  punish  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ;  and  she  was  aided  by  a  wholesale  desertion  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  whom  he  had  been  unable  to  pay.  In 
168  B.  C.,  the  consul  Paulus  iEmilius,  son  of  the  iEmilius. 
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who  was  killed  at  Cannse,  defeated  and  captured  Perseus, 
.and  led  him  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  Thus  ended  the 
independence  of  Macedonia  ;  for  although .  its  people  were 
declared  free,  the  country  was  partitioned  into  four  republics 
under  the  protection  of  Rome  ;  and  finally,  in  148  B.  C., 
when  an  adventurer,  Andriscus,  vainly  tried  to  subvert  the 
foreign  domination,  Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  Province. 
The  conquest  of  Macedonia  greatly  enriched  the  republic  ; 
the  spoils  brought  home  by  Paulus  /Emilius  were  so  valu¬ 
able,  that  for  more  than  a  century,  no  taxes  were  levied  on 
Roman  citizens. 


Chapter  VIII. 

‘  THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

(146—149  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Causes  o  f  the  War. 

When  Rome  had  been  freed  from  all  fears  of  Carthage, 
and  had  conquered  Macedonia  and  Syria,  every  power  on 
earth  began  to  tremble  for  its  own  security.  A  good  idea  of 
the  respect  inspired  by  the  name  of  Rome  may  be  obtained 
from  the  conduct  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  when  the  Senate 
bade  him  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  had  stretched  forth 
to  grasp  the  possessions  of  an  ally  of  the  Quirites.  The 
Syrian  had  already  invaded  Egypt,  when  he  met  Popilius 
Lamas,  an  envoy  of  the  Roman  Senate,  walking  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Lsenas  handed  to  the  monarch  a  communication 
from  the  Conscript  Fathers  which  contained  merely  these 
words  :  “  Antioclius,  thou  shalt  not  war  on  the  Ptolemies  !  ” 
The  king  replied  that  he  would  require  time  for  reflection  ; 
whereupon  Lsenas  traced  a  circle  in  the  sand  around  the 
royal  person,  and  said  :  “  Thou  must  reply  to  the  Senate, 
before  thou  canst  cross  this  line.”  Antioclius  answered  :  “  I 
obey  the  order.”  Certainly,  no  power  was  so  well  consoli¬ 
dated  as  that  of  Rome,  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Punic  War. 
Between  the  years  200  and  160  B.  C.,  the  northern  portion  of 
Italy  had  been  definitively  pacified.  The  Gauls  had  been 
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either  expelled  or  Romanized ;  the  Insubrians  had  seen  their 
country  made  a  Roman  province,  and  in  its  heart  had  been 
established  the  Roman  colonies  of  Parma,  Mutina,  and 
Bononia  ;  the  Yeneti  had  been  dominated  by  the  colony  of 
Acquileia ;  and  the  Ligurians  had  been  permanently  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  transportation  of  50,000  of  their  male  adults  into 
Samnium.  Outside  of  Italy,  the  Roman  power  was  almost 
equally  manifested.  Greece  was  a  Roman  protectorate  ;  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  were  wards  of  the  Senate  ;  the  kings  of 
Pergamus  were  merely  Roman  governors ;  the  Bitliynian 
ruler  styled  himself  a  freedman  of  the  Roman  people ; 
and  Masinissa  ruled  over  Numidia  in  the  name  of  Rome. 
Masinissa  had  deliberately  stolen  some  of  the  fairest  of  the 
Carthaginian  provinces  ;  and  the  aggrieved  people  repeatedly 
besought  the  Roman  Senate  for  justice.  After  many  refusals, 
the  Senate  sent  Cato  to  inquire  into  the  true  state  of  affairs  ; 
and  this  unscrupulously  “  patriotic  ”  man  was  dismayed  when 
he  beheld  in  Carthage  a  prosperous  and  comparatively  power¬ 
ful  city,  instead  of  that  fast  decaying  one  which  he  had  fondly 
anticipated.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  royal  robber ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  ever  afterward  terminated  his 
discourses  in  the  Senate  with  the  identical  phrase,  “  Car¬ 
thage  must  be  destroyed.”  Of  course  Masinissa  continued 
his  spoliations  ;  and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  declared  war 
against  him,  in  152  B.  C.  The  policy  of  Cato  had  triumphed. 
Rome  accused  the  Carthaginians  of  having  violated  their 
promise  to  wage  no  war  without  the  permission  of  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  and  in  149  B.  C.,  the  Third  Punic  War  was  begun. 

§  2.  Capture  of  Carthage. 

In  vain  did  the  Cathaginians  plead  the  necessity  of  their 
position,  and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Masinissa.  The 
consuls,  Censorinus  and  Manilius,  appeared  before  Carthage 
with  80,000  men  ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  tried  to  obtain 
merciful  conditions,  they  learned  that  no  communication 
would  be  held  with  them  until  they  had  given  300  hostages, 
surrendered  their  fleet,  and  delivered  up  all  their  weapons. 
The  unfortunate  city  complied,  and  awaited  the  further 
pleasure  of  its  merciless  foe.  Censorinus  informed -the  dep- 
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uties  tliat  the  firm  resolve  of  the  Roman  Senate  was  to  bum 
Carthage  to  the  ground ;  but  the  inhabitants  could  build 
another  city  on  any  site  that  was  at  least  four  leagues  from 
the  sea.  This  cruelty  rendered  the  deputies  speechless  with 
horror ;  but  their  despair  prompted  them  to  make  the  Romans 
repent  of  such  inexcusable  harshness.  Rushing  back  to  the 
-city,  they  closed  the  gates,  and  informed  their  countrymen 
of  their  destiny.  The  entire  people  determined  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end ;  and  as  they  had  no  weapons,  all,  men  and 
women,  began  to  make  them.  Every  temple,  palace,  and 
public  building  became  a  workshop.  Ingenuity  substituted 
improvised  materials  when  the  proper  ones  were  wanting ; 
thus  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  that  it  might  serve  as 
thread  for  sewing  the  leather  shields  and  cuirasses.  When 
such  a  spirit  animated  the  besieged,  it  is  no  wonder  that  after 
two  years  had  passed,  the  Romans  began  to  despair  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Then  they  thought  of  another  Scipio ;  one,  however, 
who  was  such  only  by  adoption,  who  might  obtain  for  them 
the  object  which  had  pre-occupied  their  best  statesmen  and 
generals  for  more  than  a  century.  Publius  Cornelius 
iEmilianus  was  the  son  of  Paulus  .ZEmilius,  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  and  had  been  adopted,  when  a  child,  by  a 
■grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus  ;  whence  he  was  styled  Scipio 
.ZEmilianus.  An  ancient  writer,  Velleius  Paterculus,  is 
-ecstatic  when  describing  the  virtues  of  this  Scipio ;  and  he 
says  that  his  prodigy  never  did  a  thing,  said  a  word,  or 
harbored  a  thought,  that  was  not  praiseworthy.  Scipio 
iEmilianus  was  certainly  the  finest  character  that  we  meet  in 
the  history  of  Pagan  Rome  ;  but  no  Christian  will  sympathize 
with  his  joy  when,  according  to  Velleius,  he  congratulated 
himself  on  having  witnessed  a  battle  between  Carthaginians 
and  Numidians  in  which  50,000  were  killed — a  spectacle,  he 
said,  which  furnished  “a  pleasure  worthy  of  the  gods.” 
However,  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  virtuous  men  of 
Paganism ;  and  it  was  quite  natural  for  his  co-religionists  to 
laud  the  sweet  disposition  of  iEmilianus,  and  for  Cicero  to 
select  him  as  chief  interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  on  “  The 
Republic.”  The  arrival  of  Scipio  infused  new  spirit  into 
the  exhausted  Romans,  and  their  lines  were  drawn  more 
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closely  around  the  doomed  city  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
dream  of  surrender.  Their  chief  port  was  blockaded,  but  they 
excavated  a  new  one,  mostly  out  of  the  solid  rock.  With 
the  wood  of  their  demolished  houses  they  constructed  a  new 
fleet.  But  finally  the  place  was  carried  by  assault  ;  and 
then  began  a  fight  from  house  to  house,  street  to  street, 
which  lasted  for  six  days  and  nights.  When  the  survivors 
surrended  on  the  seventh  day,  they  numbered  40,000  ;  over 
660,000  had  perished  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
According  to  the  senatorial  command,  Scipio  iEmilianus 
reduced  to  ashes  what  was  left  of  Carthage.  Polybius  nar¬ 
rates  that  while  Scipio  gazed  on  the  disappearing  city,  he 
sorrowfully  repeated  the  words  which  Homer  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hector  :  “  The  day  will  arrive,  when  the  holy  walls 
of  Ilium,  and  Priam  with  all  his  people,  will  fall.”  Thus 
the  victor  showed  that  he  realized  the  nothingness  of  all 
earthly  empire,  and  the  inevitable  destiny  of  his  own  Rome ; 
as  he  avowed  to  Polybius,  when  the  historian  requested  him 
to  explain  his  meaning.  The  French  historian,  Rollin,  well 
remarks  that  if  Scipio  iEmilianus  had  been  illumined  by  the 
light  of  Christian  truth,  he  would  have  recalled  the  words  of 
Scripture  to  the  effect  that  a  kingdom  is  transferred  from 
one  people  to  another,  because  of  the  crimes  that  the  former 
has  committed ;  and  then  he  observes :  “  Carthage  was  de¬ 
stroyed  because  her  avarice,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  had  culmin¬ 
ated  ;  and  Rome  will  have  the  same  fate,  when  her  luxury, 
ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations,  palliated  by  a  false 
show  of  justice,  will  force  the  Sovereign  Creator  and  Dis¬ 
tributor  of  empires  to  give  a  great  lesson  to  the  universe.” 
Carthage  was  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  Herodianus 
( d.  240 )  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  rivalled  Alexandria 
in  population  and  in  wealth  ;  but  in  the  seventh  century 
the  Saracens  so  utterly  destroyed  it  that  nothing  of  the 
ancient  city  now  remains  but  a  portion^  of  the  walls  of  the 
famous  citadel,  the  last  stronghold  of  Phoenician  pride.  On 
the  hill  where  that  fortress  was  built  there  is  now  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  a  crowned  defender  of  a  Roman  faith 
very  different  from  that  of  the  triumphant  rival  of  Car¬ 
thage. 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  ACH2EAN  AND  NUMANTIAN  WARS. 

( 158—133  B.  C.  ) 

§  1.  War  with  the  Achcean  League. 

The  iEtolian  League  having  favored  Antiochus  the  Great,, 
the  Romans  forced  it  to  dissolve ;  and  in  148  B.  C.,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy  the  Achaean.  The  first  step  was  a  com¬ 
mand  to  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  to  abandon  the  asso¬ 
ciation;  and  when  Sparta  complied,  the  other  Achaeans- 
declared  war.  They  were  defeated  by  Metellus  in  147  B.  C.,. 
but  they  refused  to  make  peace.  In  the  following  year  they 
were  again  beaten  by  the  consul,  Lucius  Mummius  ;  and  siege 
was  laid  to  Corinth,  then  the  most  opulent  city  in  Greece, 
and  the  most  corrupt  in  the  world.  Although  deemed  impreg¬ 
nable,  it  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  all  the  adult  males  were 
massacred,  the  women  and  children  being  sold  into  slavery. 
After  this  disaster,  the  other  cities  surrendered  at  once,  and 
all  Greece  was  made  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Achaia.  Mummius  received  the  surname  of  Achaicus  ;  and 
the  spoils  of  Corinth,  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art, 
adorned  his  triumph.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  general 
was  so  careful  in  his  transportation  of  these  valuable  sculp¬ 
tures,  etc.,  that  he  ordered  that  if  any  article  were  lost  or 
broken,  the  damage  would  be  assessed  on  him  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  its  guardianship. 

§  2.  The  Numantian  War. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  had  been  peopled  by  two  principal 
races  :  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts,  who  afterward  fused,  in 
some  places,  into  a  mixed  people  called  the  Celtiberians. 
In  the  north  and  west  were  the  Celtic  tribes  of  the  Vascons 
(Gascons  and  Basques),  Cantabrians,  Asturians,  Gallicians, 
and  Lusitanians  (Portuguese).  The  Iberians,  of  whom  the 
Turdetans  and  Ilergeti  were  the  chief  tribes,  inhabited  the 
south  and  east ;  while  the  Celtiberians  were  in  the  centre. 
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From  very  early  times  tlie  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Greeks  had  planted  colonies  on  the  coasts ;  but  they  had 
never  succeeded  in  subduing  the  warlike  and  liberty-loving 
peoples  of  the  interior,  until  Hamilcar  Barca  undertook  the 
task,  and  then  very  little  success  was  attained.  After  the 
Second  Punic  TV  ar,  the  Homans  divided  Spain,  on  parch¬ 
ment,  into  two  provinces ;  Citerior,  on  the  north  of  the  Douro 
and  the  Ebro,  and  Ulterior,  on  the  south.  Scipio  Africahus 
partially  conciliated  the  Spaniards  by  kindness  and  justice  ; 
but  the  avarice  of  his  successors  caused  an  insurrection 
which  the  rigid  Cato,  in  195  B.  C.,  found  difficulty  in  sub¬ 
duing.  In  179,  Sempronius  Gracchus  subjugated  the  Celti- 
berians  and  Lusitanians,  and  prohibited  them  from  ever 
again  fortifying  their  towns.  In  149,  the  proconsul,  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba,  perfidiously  massacred  30,000  Lusitanians  ;  and 
one  of  those  who  escaped,  a  brigand  named  Yiriathus, 
aroused  the  entire  Lusitanian  people.  For  eight  years  he 
conducted  a  “  guerilla  ”  warfare  which  finally  brought  about 
a  treaty  “  between  the  Roman  people  and  Yiriathus  ”  ;  but 
in  140,  the  Romans  procured  the  assassination  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  chief,  and  when  the  Lusitanians  submitted,  trans¬ 
ported  most  of  them  to  the  coast,  where  they  founded 
Valencia.  The  Celtiberians  had  joined  in  the  insurrection 
of  Yiriathus  ;  and  their  principal  city,  Numantia,  had  been 
the  base  of  operations.  During  many  years  after  the  murder 
of  Viriathus,  the  Numantians  warred  successfully  against 
the  Romans  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  137,  the  consul  Man- 
cinus,  with  24,000  men,  was  entrapped  in  a  mountain  defile 
by  4,000  Numantians,  and  forced  to  surrender.  Mancinus 
was  allowed  to  depart,  on  condition  that  Numantia  should 
be  independent,  but  an  ally  of  Rome.  The  Senate  refused 
to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  sent  the  consul  back  to  his 
captors.  The  generous  Numantians  gave  him  his  liberty  ; 
but  the  implacable  Quirites  continued  the  war.  This  struggle 
came  to  be  styled  the  “  second  terror  of  Rome  ”  ;  and  finally 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  Scipio  iEmilianus,  was  sent  to 
terminate  it.  In  134  B.  C.,  having  restored  sadly-needed 
discipline  to  the  Roman  army,  Scipio  began  a  siege  of 
Numantia  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  military  science 
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of  his  day  ;  and  in  a  year  he  had  reduced  the  brave  Spaniards 
to  such  extremity,  that  they  ate  the  bodies  of  their  killed 
companions.  When  they  saw  that  further  resistance  was 
impossible,  many  of  them,  by  agreement,  killed  each  other  ; 
and  nearly  all  the  others  plunged  into  the  flames  of  their 
burning  houses.  When  the  victor  had  selected  fifty  of  his 
prisoners  to  grace  that  triumph  at  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  surname  of  Numanticus,  only  a  few  dozen  remained  to 
be  sold  into  slavery.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Nu- 
mantians  ;  the  Asturians,  Cantabrians,  and  Yascons  were  not 
entirely  subdued  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  GRACCHI. 

(133—121  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Social  Situation  in  Rome  at  this  Time. 

During  the  period  of  the  Punic  Wars,  the  social  condition 
of  Rome  underwent  many  changes.  The  constitution  re¬ 
mained  intact ;  but  the  olden  distinction  between  patrician 
and  plebeian  had  nearly  disappeared  under  the  levelling 
influence  of  matrimonial  connections  between  the  two  orders. 
We  shall  hear  of  patricians  and  plebeians  very  frequently 
hereafter  ;  but  in  reality  there  will  appear  on  the  stage  of 
Roman  history,  from  this  time,  only  rich  and  poor,  or  as  the 
Romans  were  pleased  to  style  them,  the  nobiles  or  notables, 
and  the  ignobiles  or  commonplace  individuals.  The  nobiles 
were,  of  course,  the  olden  patricians,  reinforced  by  wealthy 
plebeians.  The  ruling  power  was  the  Senate  ;  and  already 
it  had  begun  to  settle  the  fate  of  nations.  The  people 
continued  to  have  their  comitia ;  but  the  poor  were  in  the 
majority  in  those  assemblies,  and  hence  the  money  of  the 
aristocracy  inevitably  influenced  all  their  decisions.  The 
elections  rarely  thwarted  the  views  of  the  Senate.  It  some¬ 
times  happened  that  high  office  was  obtained  by  men  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  old  aristocracy  ;  and  these  were  distin¬ 
guished  as  novi  homines,  or  as  we  would  term  them,  parvenus. 
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At  tins  period,  the  most  influential  men  in  the  state  were  the 
censors ;  for  they  chose  the  members  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
these  magistrates  the  Cato  whom  we  have  heard  demanding 
the  utter  obliteration  of  the  very  name  of  Carthage,  became 
notorious  for  his  opposition  to  the  Greek  culture  which  the 
capture  of  Corinth  had  introduced  into  Rome.  Born  of  an 
obscure  family  of  Tusculum  (Frascati),  he  had  been  protected 
and  fostered  by  Scrpio  Africanus  and  other  patricians,  and 
finally  attained  the  censorship  in  184  B.  C.  In  those  days 
no  less  than  in  our  own,  many  would-be  statesmen  pretended 
that  civil  law  was  efficacious  in  every  conceivable  emergency 
and  lienee  arose  “  sumptuary  ”  ordinances  for  the  diminish- 
ment  of  luxury.  In  215  B.  C.,  the  Oppian  Law  had 
prescribed  the  expenditures  for  feminine  adornment ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catonian  pretentious  rigidity ’there 
appeared,  in  175,  the  Orchian  Law,  limiting  the  number  of 
guests  whom  a  citizen  could  invite  to  dinner.  Then  came 
the  Fannian  Law  in  161,  defining  the  exact  number  and 
quality  of  the  dishes  to  be  served  at  a  banquet.  Some  of 
Cato’s  measures,  such  as  the  taxation  on  carriages  and 
jewelry,  may  have  alleviated  the  burdens  of  the  masses ;  but 
his  cleansing  broom  took  too  wide  a  sweep  when  he  forbade 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  closed  every  school  of  rhetoric. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  private  character  of  this 
rigidist,  this  so  much  lauded  model  of  Pagan  virtue ;  and 
here  we  merely  add  that  he  always  sent  his  superannuated 
slaves  to  a  little  island  in  the  Tiber,  there  to  die  of  starvation. 
While  Cato  proscribed  literature,  art,  and  science,  thus 
leaving  to  the  Romans  only  the  pleasures  of  war  and  of  the 
amphitheatre  ;  it  is  strange  that  he  himself,  in  his  old  age 
took  up  the  study  of  Greek.  When  he  retired  from  the 
censorship,  the  people  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor ;  and 
almost  from  that  day,  the  monument  was  the  sole  reminder 
of  his  reformatory  vagaries. 


§  2.  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  widow  of 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  of 
.character,  and  a  model  mother.  She  refused  the  hand  of 
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Ptolemy  Physcus,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  devote  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  sons,  Tiberius  and  Cams.  The 
Romans  used  to  tell  how  this  matron  once  showed  the  boys 
to  a  Campanian  lady  who  had  desired  to  see  her  jewels. 
Tiberius  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Numantia  ; 
and  when  returning  to  Rome,  he  passed  through  Etruria. 
He  saw  this  region  cut  up  into  parks  for  the  rich,  and 
cultivated  by  slaves,  while  thousands  of  veteran  soldiers  were 
dying  of  hunger  ;  and  he  determined  to  endeavor  to  procure 
a  better  condition  of  things.  Having  arrived  at  the  tribunate, 
he  proposed  a  revival  of  that  one  of  the  Licinian  Lav  s  which 
decreed  that  no  citizen  could  hold  more  than  500  acres  of 
the  public  domain  ;  but  he  modified  it  with  a  clause  allowing 
250  additional  acres  for  an  eldest  son.  All  other  public 
lands  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens  ;  and 
Tiberius  proposed  also  to  distribute  among  the  people  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  be  taken  from  the  immense  legacy 
which  Attalus  III.,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  bequeathed  to 
the  Quirites.  He  proposed,  thirdly,  that  only  the  Assembly 
by  Tribes  should  have  the  power  to  visit  capital  punishment 
upon  a  Roman  citizen.  Tiberius  advocated  these  projects 
with  fiery  eloquence,  and  the  people  applauded,  while  the 
senators  and  nobles  frowned.  The  tribune  Octavius  inter¬ 
posed  his  veto  against  the  designs  of  his  colleague  ;  and  then, 
despite  the  inviolability  of  a  tribune’s  person,  Tiberius 
forcibly  deposed  the  recalcitrant.  The  laws  were  passed  ; 
but  the  revolutionary  action  of  Tiberius  caused  many  of  the 
people  to  side  with  the  indignant  nobility,  and  the  daring 
reformer  and  300  of  his  partisans  were  massacred. 

§  3.  Caius  Gracchus. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  was  about  to  receive  the  honors  of  a 
triumph,  on  account  of  his  reduction  of  Numantia,  when  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  glorifica¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  a  pronounced  adversary  of  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  and  men  suspected  that 
Caius  Gracchus  was  no  stranger  to  the  murder.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  123  B.  C.,  Caius  was  elected  to  the  tribunate.  He 
renewed  the  Agrarian  law  proposed  by  his  brother  ;  but  he 
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withdrew  the  additional  grant  for  an  eldest  son.  This,  and 
other  laws  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
were  voted ;  and  then  Cains  introduced  three  other  radical 
changes.  Firstly,  he  proposed  that  momentous  decisions 
should  no  longer  be  given  by  the  Senate,  but  by  a  judicial 
body,  composed  of  300  knights.  And  here  vve  must  say  a 
word  about  the  equestrian  order  or  chevaliers,  since  we  now 
meet  the  term  “  knight  ”  for  the  first  time.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  equestrian  order.  It 
does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  order  during  the  first  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  Rome,  although  some  hold  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  mounted  guards  chosen  by  Romulus  for  his  escort.  It 
is  also  certain  that  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  patricians  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  two  simultaneous  con¬ 
suls,  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  former  a 
plebeian  and  the  latter  a  patrician,  both  were  knights.  The 
elder  Pliny,  himself  a  knight,  says  that  the  Gracchi  instituted 
the  order.  It  certainly  proved  injurious  to  the  people  ;  for 
it  took  from  their  ranks  their  best  men,  to  make  of  them  a 
petty  sort  of  aristocrats.  The  second  innovation  projDosed 
by  Caius  Gi'acchus  was  that  before  an  election  of  consuls,  it 
should  be  determined  what  provinces  were  to  be  assigned  to 
them  as  proconsuls,  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
office.  The  third  proposition  gave  the  rights  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zenship  to  all  the  Latins  ;  and  those  rights  were  to  be  event- 
ually  granted  to  the  other  Italians.  It  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  this  last  proposition  procured  energetic  partisans 
for  Caius  throughout  Italy  ;  but  unfortunately  the  proud 
Romans  were  very  uu  willing  to  extend  the  privileges  of  their 
own  exalted  citizenship  to  the  other  Italians.  However,  it 
was  not  Roman  selfishness  that  ruined  Caius  Gracchus ; 
the  senators  excogitated  the  design  of  bidding  higher  than 
he  had  ventured  to  bid  for  popular  favor.  He  had  proposed 
to  establish  five  new  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
citizens ;  the  Senate  proposed  to  establish  twelve,  to  make 
immense  grants  of  land  to  a  large  number,  and  to  exempt  the 
new  proprietors  frojn  all  land  taxes.  Immediately  the  popu¬ 
lar  favor  veered  around  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  consul, 
Opimius,  ventured  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  Gracchian 
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reforms.  Carus  rose  to  oppose  tlie  measure,  but  the  Senate 
charged  him  with  rebellion.  A  riot'  ensued,  in  which  3,000 
of  the  Graccliians  were  killed  ;  Caius  fled  to  the  grove  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  .Furies  ;  and  there  one  of  his  slaves, 
by  his  command,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Opimius 
had  promised  the  weight  of  the  head  of  Caius  Gracchus  in 
gold  to  the  man  who  would  bring  it  to  him ;  and  a  criminal 
having  discovered  the  corpse,  filled  the  skull  with  melted 
lead  before  claiming  the  reward.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  with  few  exceptions,  perished 
Avith  their  projectors.  The  notables  regained  their  ascen¬ 
dancy  ;  and  the  Senate  resumed,  for  a  time,  the  judicial 
poweTs  which  had  been  given  to  the  equestrian  order.  But 
the  efforts  of  the  Gracchi  were  remembered  by  the  Latins 
and  other  Italians,  and  they  continued  to  agitate  for  Boman 
citizenship. 


Chapteb  XI. 

FIRST  SERVILE  WAR. 

(139—132  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Slavery  in  Pagan  Rome. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  complains  bitterly  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  emancipations  of  slaves  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Roman  Republic  ;  and  he  fails  to  understand  how  Rome  could 
be  blamed  for  keeping  in  thraldom  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  most  of  whom  were  just  as  refined  and  educated  as 
Avere  her  own  citizens,  and  many  of  whom  were  much  more 
cultured.  The  Romans,  he  says,  have  acquired  their  slaATes 
“  by  the  most  legitimate  means  ”  ;  having  either  bought  them 
at  auction,  or  taken  them  in  war.  We  need  not  smile  at  this 
argument ;  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  Americans  argued 
in  the  same  fashion.  An  immense  number  of  the  slaves  Avere 
persons  of  far  greater  culture  than  were  their  owners  ;  for 
Magna  Greecia  and  Sicily  were  easily-beaten  preserves  for  the 
dealers  in  human  flesh.  According  to  the  Pagan  law,  the 
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slave  was  a  thing,  not  a  liuman  being ;  Ulpianus  terms  him  a 
chattel ;  Theopliilus  says  that  he  has  no  personality  ;  Floras 
pronounces  him  “  a  second  kind  of  humanity."  It  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  master’s  power,  that  Juvenal  says  :  “  Crucify  the 
slave  !  But  you  ask,  of  what  crime  has  he  been  guilty  ? 
And  who  swears  to  the  deed  ?  Then  you  say  that  no  delay 
is  too  long,  when  a  man’s  life  is  at  stake.  But  you  are  crazy . 
You  call  a  slave  a  man  ?  And  you  say  that  he  has  done  no 
evil.  Be  it  so !  Crucify  him  !  So  I  will ;  so  I  command  ; 
my  will  is  the  law.  Sic  volo,  sibjubeo  ;  stet  pro  ratione  volun¬ 
tas  !  ”  (Sat.,  V.,  210.)  The  slaves  were  furnished  not  only 
by  the  armies  returning  from  war,  but  by  professional  kid¬ 
nappers  and  pirates.  Slaves  taken  from  independent  peoples 
were  preferred,  because  they  were  more  vivacious  than  those 
born  in  subjection.  Spanish  slaves  brought  a  low  price,  since 
they  were  likely  to  commit  suicide.  A  lascivious  Phrygian 
girl  or  a  graceful  Milesian  cost  several  thousands;  but  the 
Gauls,  Thracians,  and  Africans  went  for  a  song.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  slaves,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value,  was  a  fine 
business ;  and  Cato,  the  rigid  censor  of  morals,  the  saint  of 
Paganism,  was  one  of  the  most  sucessful  of  pedagogues. 
Many  of  the  finest  orations  delivered  in  the  Senate,  and  many 
of  the  most  successful  legal  arguments  of  the  Forum,  were 
prepared  by  slaves.  Some  of  the  wealthier  citizens  owned 
20,000  slaves  ;  and  the  servile  pojiulation  of  the  republic  was 
always  far  larger  than  the  free.  As  for  the  vices  of  the  slaves 
among  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  with  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  as  well  as  those  vices  from  which  their  owners 
frequently  drew  pecuniary  profit,  we  prefer  to  not  soil  our 
pages  even  with  their  names.  If  it  be  needful  for  the  reader 
to  know  their  nature,  he  may  consult  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Dion, 
and  Juvenal.  As  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  unfortun¬ 
ates  who  were  guilty  of  violations  of  the  law,  or  who  dis¬ 
pleased  their  owners,  we  need  adduce  no  other  authority 
than  Theodosius,  who  quotes  an  edict  of  Constantine  which 
shows  how  that  first  Christian  emperor  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  impaling  of  slaves  ;  the  throwing  them  over  preci¬ 
pices  ;  the  injection  of  slow  poison  into  their  veins ;  the 
roasting  them  over  slow  fires  ;  the  killing  them  by  starvation  ; 
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ancl  the  lacerations  of  their  bodies,  so  that  they  might  die  of 
gangrene.  Such  horrors  are  sufficient  to  disgust  us  with  the 
culture  of  Paganism  ;  but  the  worst  feature  of  Roman  slavery, 
like  that  of  Greece,  was  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  such  as  American  apologists  of  the  system  used  to 
feign  to  find  in  their  own.  The  olden  Pagan  philosophers 
took  slavery  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  an  ordinance  of  nature, 
and  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  good  government.  Xen¬ 
ophon  serenely  argues  that  a  workingman  must  necessarily 
be  a  bad  citizen ;  Cicero  thinks  that  any  labor,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  that  of  a  physician  or  an  architect,  is 
disgraceful  and  unworthy  of  a  freeman  ;  Varro  classifies  in¬ 
struments  of  agriculture  as  the  vocal  (  slaves),  the  semi-vocal 
( the  beasts  trained  to  labor),  and  the  mutes  (mechanical  im¬ 
plements')  ;  Aristotle  calls  the  ox  “the  poor  man’s  slave  ”  ; 
Cato,  the  idol  of  modern  Paganism  who  habitually  prostituted 
his  slaves  for  money,  was  wont  to  calculate  that  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  olive  grove  it  required  “thirteen  slaves,  three 
oxen,  and  four  asses.”  All  profitable  activity,  therefore,  was 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves  ;  the  Pagan  Roman  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  Christian  moralists  cheerfully  term  the  dignity 
of  labor.  And  let  not  the  reader  fancy  that  he  discerns,  in 
the  many  instances  of  individual  emancipation,  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  human  fraternity  between  master  and  slave ;  for 
these  liberations  were  always  the  fruit  of  corruption  or  of 
mere  caprice.  The  female  slave  bought  her  freedom  with 
arts  which  would  render  a  Christian  woman  infamous  ;  and 
when  a  Roman  made  a  male  slave  a  libertus,  he  simply  ac¬ 
quired  an  aid  in  public  sedition  and  private  crime. 

§  2.  Revolt  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily. 

The  first  important  insurrection  of  slaves  occurred  in 
Sicily,  in  139  B.  C.,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the 
war  against  the  Xumantians  ;  and  it  lasted  nearly  seven  years. 
Its  leader  was  a  Syrian  named  Eunus,  who  had  acquired 
influence  over  his  companions  by  means  of  certain  prestidig- 
itatory  powers  which  imposed  upon  the  herd.  At  first  his 
band  numbered  only  400  ;  but  when  he  had  captured  the  city 
of  Enna,  his  army  soon  increased  to  70,000  men.  He  signal- 
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Ized  his  exploit  at  Enna  by  slaughtering  all  of  the  free  inhab¬ 
itants,  excepting  a  daughter  of  his  master,  a  little  girl  who 
had  been  famous  for  her  kindness  to  the  slaves.  Undisciplined 
as  the  force  of  Eunus  was,  desperation  made  it  a  match 
for  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  the  Quirites  were  mortified  by 
the  successive  annihilation  of  four  veteran  armies.  Eunus 
assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a  king,  and  took  the  name  of 
Antiochus.  Naturally  the  news  of  this  revolt  incited  to 
insurrection  the  slaves  in  many  other  parts  of  the  republic. 
In  Asia,  a  certain  Aristonicus  raised  a  large  army.  In  Attica 
20,000  miners  took  the  field.  In  Campania  many  small  bands 
-appeared  ;  and  in  Rome  a  conspiracy  of  150,000  slaves  was 
detected.  When  Eunus  besieged  Massina  with  200,000  men, 
Rome  realized  her  danger.  Many  severe  battles  were  fought ; 
but  finally,  in  132  B.  C.,  the  consul,  Rupilius,  destroyed  the 
army  of  Eunus  at  Enna.  The  leader  was  captured ;  and  he 
-died  in  a  dungeon,  devoured  by  vermin. 


Chapter  XII. 

MARIUS  AND  SYLLA. 

I.  The  Jugurthan  War. 

(118—105  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Came  of  the  War. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  a 
pastoral  people  had  roamed  over  that  portion  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  which  is  now  known  as  Algeria.  The  Greeks  gave  to 
them  the  name  of  Nomads,  because  of  their  wandering 
proclivities  ;  and  hence  that  part  of  Africa  came  to  be  styled 
Nomadia  or  Numidia.  When  Carthage  began  to  develop, 
the  nearer  tribes  of  Numidians  were  absorbed  into  the  new 
nation  ;  but  the  others  continued  to  obey  their  own  sovereign. 
At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Numidia  formed  two 
kingdoms  ;  the  Massesylians  under  Syphax,  and  the  Massy  - 
lians  under  Masinissa.  The  latter  united  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  his  son,  Micijisa,  succeeded  him.  When  this  prince  died, 
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in  119  B.  C.,  tlie  kingdom  was  divided,  according  to  his  willr 
between  liis  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  liis  nephew, 
Jugurtha.  The  Roman  historian,  Sallust,  dilates  on  the 
accomplishments  of  Jugurtha,  who  had  served  under  Scipio 
ZEmilianus  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  had  returned  to 
Africa,  covered  with  glory.  However,  he  was  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  prince  ;  and  immediately  on  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  he 
procured  the  death  of  Hiempsal,  expelled  Adherbal,  and 
mounted  the  throne  of  a  re-united  Numidia.  Adherbal  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome;  and  there  he  demanded  justice  from  his 
suzerain,  the  Roman  Senate.  But  the  residence  of  Jugurtha 
in  the  Eternal  City  had  taught  him  how  to  gain  a  cause  at 
that  proud  capital ;  and  he  sent  to  the  Senate  an  embassy 
which  was  well  provided  with  money.  The  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  disappeared,  and  there  was 
no  more  talk  of  sending  an  army  to  restore  Adherbal ;  but 
appearances  were  to  be  saved,  and  therefore  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Numidia,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  The  gold  of  Jugurtha  proved  his  innocence 
of  any  great  crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Senate  ; 
hence  the  monarch  was  sinrply  ordered  to  assign  an  insig¬ 
nificant  territory  to  his  cousin.  The  command  was  obeyed  ; 
but  in  114  B.  C.,  Jugurtha  besieged  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  now 
Constantine.  The  unfortunate  again  appealed  to  his  legiti¬ 
mate  protectors  ;  and  ZEmilius  Scaurus,  with  other  commis¬ 
sioners,  undertook  a  second  investigation.  Scaurus  was  the 
“  prince  of  the  Senate”;  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  that  period,  his  name  had  been  placed  first  on  the 
senatorial  list,  because  of  a  problematical  reputation  for 
probity.  He  accepted  the  gold  of  Jugurtha  ;  nothing  was 
done  for  Adherbal ;  and  being  forced  to  surrender,  the  feuda¬ 
tory  of  the  Roman  Senate  was  put  to  death.  This  castas- 
trophe  impelled  the  Romans  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
pretendedly  incorruptible  Scaurus;  and  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  declare  war  on  Jugurtha. 

§  2.  Jugurtha  in  Rome. 

The  consul,  Calphurnius  Piso  Bastia,  led  an  army  into 
Numidia  in  111  B.  C.  He  took  a  few  cities  and  then  he 
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accepted  the  bribes  of  liis  foe,  and  made  peace.  Of  course 
Jugurtha  immediately  reoccupied  the  captured  places;  but 
he  had  not  rightly  gauged  the  temper  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  tribunes  insisted  that  he  should  be  brought  to  Rome  for 
trial  ;  he  was  led  to  judgment,  and  his  money  seduced  both 
tribunes  and  senators.  Probably  the  people  would  have 
detained  him,  that  he  might  answer  for  the  murder  ol  a 
relative  whom  the  Senate  had  proposed  to  place  on  his 
throne ;  but  the  honor  of  Rome  had  been  pledged  for  his 
safety.  As  he  was  leaving  the  capital,  he  exclaimed :  “  Venal 
city  !  Thou  wouldst  be  a  slave,  if  any  man  were  rich  enough 
to  buy  thee.”  Jugurtha  had  been  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  ; 
but  the  exasperated  Roman  people  forced  the  Senate  to 
declare  war. 

§  3.  Rise  of  Marius. 

The  first  months  of  the  Jugurthan  War  were  unfortunate 
for  Rome.  The  consul,  Posthumius  Albinus,  could  not  force 
the  Numidians  to  a  decisive  engagement ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  compete  in  a  new  election,  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
manage  his  canvass  on  the  spot,  and  returned  to  Rome,  leav¬ 
ing  his  brother,  Aulus,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jugurtha 
allowed  the  new  general  to  obtain  some  trifling  advantage, 
in  order  to  make  him  over-confident ;  and  then  he  drew  him 
into  a  mountain  defile,  where  he  was  forced  to  surrender, 
and  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  besides  consenting  to  a  peace, 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  furious  Romans  refused  to 
ratify  this  agreement;  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus,  a  fine 
general  and  an  incorruptible  man,  was  sent  to  Africa ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtha  began  to  wane, 
although  he  continued  to  display  great  military  talents.  In 
108  B.  C.,  Metellus  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  his  foe, 
when  he  saw  the  fruit  of  his  labors  snatched  from  him  by 
one  of  his  officers.  Caius  Marius,  born  of  an  obscure  family 
in  Arpinum,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  luxury  and  corrup¬ 
tion  then  prevalent  in  Rome  ;  in  fact,  there  was  much  of  the 
savage  in  his  disposition.  But  he  was  militarily  capable  ; 
and  at  the  siege  of  Numantia  he  had  won  such  admiration 
from  Scipio  iEmilianus,  that  the  great  general  pronounced 
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him  fit  to  command  the  army,  if  he  himself  were  killed. 
When  Marius  returned  to  Rome,  he  managed,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  become  a  questor ;  and  finally  he  was  made  a 
itribune.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  proposed  a  manner  of 
voting  which  would  prevent  the  formation  of  cabals  ;  and 
-when  the  consul,  Cotta,  and  the  president  of  the  Senate,  Metel- 
'lus,  opposed  the  measure,  he  arrested  the  latter  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  former.  His  daring  pleased  the  people ;  and  after 
a  prsetorsliip  in  Spain,  during  which  he  freed  the  land  of 
guerillas,  he  was  the  popular  idol.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  the  powers  of  government  were  then  shared  by  the 
Senate  and  the  equestrian  order.  Each  one  of  these  bodies 
connived  at  the  excesses  committed  by  the  other,  and  the 
excesses  were  always  to  the  injury  of  the  people.  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  the  ambition  of  Marius  could  have  found  an 
excellent  field  in  parliamentary  agitation  ;  but  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  he  thought,  was  better  adapted  to  the  military  ca¬ 
reer.  He  procured  a  command  under  Metellus  ;  and  the 
noble-minded  general  was  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  that  he  forgot  the  insolence  of  the  ex-tribune,  and 
seized  every  occasion  to  praise  his  soldierly  qualities.  Marius 
took  advantage  of  his  commander’s  ingenuousness,  and  tried 
to  supplant  him.  He  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  Rome  that 
Metellus  was  needlessly  protracting  the  war  ;  and  when  the 
time  for  a  new  consular  election  arrived,  he  returned  to  the 
capital  to  push  his  own  candidacy.  He  succeeded  ;  and  the 
people  acclaimed  the  event  as  an  omen  of  the  fall  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  When  Metellus  heard  of  the  election  of  his  lieuten¬ 
ant,  he  handed  the  army  over  to  the  next  in  command,  and 
returned  to  Rome.  The  Romans  were  sufficiently  grateful 
to  him  to  grant  him  a  triumph,  and  the  title  of  Numidicus. 
When  Marius  assumed  command  of  the  African  army  in  107 
B.  C.,  he  reorganized  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  he  allowed  the  common  people,  the  landless  class, 
to  enter  the  military  service.  His  first  important  operation 
was  the  reduction  of  Capsa,  where  he  slaughtered  all  the 
inhabitants,  although  they  had  been  promised  security  for 
life  and  limb.  Then  he  marched  against  Bocclius,  king  of 
Mauritania,  with  whom  Jugurtha  had  taken  refuge.  Bocclius 
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was  defeated,  and  hastened  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
beg  the  Senate  to  deal  leniently  with  him. 

§  4.  Rise  of  Sylla. 

The  senators  left  the  fate  of  Bocchus  in  the  hands  of 
Marins,  who  -  thereupon  sent  his  questor,  Cornelius  Sylla, 
to  negotiate  with  the  monarch.  Like  most  men  of  his  class 
and  time,  Sylla  had  passed  his  youth  in  debauchery  ;  but 
when  he  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  a  courtesan  who  had 
loved  him  sincerely,  he  turned  his  energies  and  wealth 
toward  the  acquisition  of  glory,  instead  of  wasting  them  in 
the  extravagant  pleasures  which  he  could  now  really  afford. 
Marius  had  deemed  Sylla  effeminate  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
questor  during  the  Numidian  campaign  proved  that  he  was 
a  thorough  soldier.  He  exceeded  Marius  in  the  art  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  when  it  was  his  interest  to  practice  it ;  but  if  Marius 
was  often  violent  through  impetuosity,  Sylla  was  cruel  by 
calculation.  Sylla  had  drunk  deeply  from  the  fountains  of 
Grecian  culture  ;  and  whenever  he  sacked  a  city,  he  always 
reserved  for  himself  the  choicest  books,  statues,  etc. 

§  5.  Jugurtha  a  Prisoner. 

Sylla  quickly  made  the  Mauritanian  king  understand  that 
only  by  the  surrender  of  his  guest,  Jugurtha,  could  he  obtain 
consideration  from  the  Roman  Senate.  For  some  time  Boc¬ 
chus  debated  whether  he  would  deliver  Jugurtha  to  Sylla, 
or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha  ;  but  the  Roman  offers  were  more 
munificent,  and  the  prospect  of  their  accomplishment  was 
brighter  than  that  of  the  Numidian  promises.  Therefore  he 
invited  his  guest  to  an  interview,  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  consigned  him  to  Sylla.  It  was  this  transfer  of  Jugurtha 
to  the  care  of  Sylla  that  produced  the  first  rancorous  feeling 
toward  the  aristocrat  in  the  breast  of  Marius,  and  it  was 
the  prime  cause  of  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  Roman  blood 
in  fratricidal  conflict ;  for  Sylla  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  terminated  the  Jugurthan  War.  He  even  induced 
Bocchus  to  present  to  the  Capitol  a  sculptured  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  delivery  of  the  Numidian  monarch  to  the  patri¬ 
cian  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  Sylla  was  merely  the  representative 
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of  Marius  in  the  transaction.  As  to  Jugurtha,  he  received 
the  chastisement  which  his  crimes  merited.  Thrust  into  a 
humid  dungeon,  he  was  left  to  die  of  starvation  in  J05  B.  C. 
Part  of  Numidia  was  given  to  Bocchus ;  the  remainder  was 
incorporated  into  the  Boman  province  of  Africa.  Nine  years 
afterward,  the  Koman  possessions  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Egypt  by  the  cession  of  Cyreniaca  to  the  Senate  by 
its  king,  Apion. 

II.  War  Against  the  Cymri  and  the  Teutons. 

Second  Servile  War. 

(  113—101  B.  c. ) 

§  1.  The  Cymrian  War. 

In  114  B.  C.,  an  overflow  of  the  Baltic  caused  the  Cyrmi,  a 
people  related  to  the  Gauls,  to  abandon  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  and  to  seek  for  new  homes  in  more  agreeable  regions. 
■On  their  way  they  encountered  the  Teutons,  also  termed 
Dacians  (  Deutsch  ),  and  entered  into  alliance  with  them  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  object,  a  genial  dwelling-place. 
Continuing  their  southern  march,  these  barbarians  met  a 
Celtic  people,  called  Ambrons,  and  persuaded  them  also  to 
migrate  to  the  lands  of  the  sun.  The  three  hordes  entered 
what  is  now  termed  Switzerland  ;  and  there  they  received  an 
increase  of  numbers  from  the  Tigurins.  Then  the  barbaric 
torrent  burst  into  Noricum,  and  defeated  the  Roman  consul, 
Papirius  Carbon ;  then  they  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  deluged 
it  with  blood.  In  109  B.  C.,  they  conferred  with  the  consul 
Silanus  at  Aquae  Sextia*  (  Aix )  ;  and  when  he  refused  to  give 
them  lands  in  the  Roman  provinces,  they  annihilated  his 
army.  In  105  B.  C.,  the  consuls  Cepionand  Manlius  suffered 
two  terrible  defeats  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  and  since 
these  hordes  generally  killed  all  their  prisoners,  we  may 
believe  the  Roman  historians  when  they  tell  us  that  in  these 
two  battles  the  Roman  dead  amounted  to  120,000.  When 
the  news  of  these  disasters  reached  Rome,  every  able-bodied 
citizen  was  called  to  arms  ;  and  Marius  was  made  consul  for 
the  second  time.  Without  delay  he  led  an  army  into  the 
■south  of  Gaul,  to  prevent  a  barbarian  inroad  into  Italy  ;  but 
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Ihe  enemy  had  advanced  into  Spain.  The  Spaniards  resisted 
the  intruders  during  the  next  three  years,  and  finally  drove 
them  back  to  Gaul.  Meanwhile,  Marius  was  training  his 
troops,  most  of  whom  were  raw  recruits  ;  and  he  prudently 
established  them  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  When  the  barbarians  returned  from  their  futile 
invasion  of  Spain,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attack 
the  Romans  in  their  intrenchments,  and  resolved  to  push  on 
toward  Italy,  the  Cymri  and  Tigurins  going  by  way  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  Ambrons  and  Teutons  intending  to  try 
the  road  along  the  sea-coast.  Marius  immediately  followed 
the  latter  body  ;  keeping  close  to  them,  but  never  attacking, 
as  though  he  doubted  the  probabilities  of  success.  The 
barbarians  became  over-confident,  as  he  had  intended ;  and 
when  Marius,  unable  or  unwilling  to  longer  restrain  the 
ardor  of  his  men,  finally  assailed  the  Teutonic-Ambron  masses 
at  Aix,  his  victory  was  complete.  Teutobochus,  the  king  of 
the  Teutons,  was  captured,  and  the  corpses  of  100,000  of  his 
subjects  were  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  which  bears,  to  this 
day,  the  name  of  Les  Pourrieres.  While  Marius  was  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  Teutons,  the  Cymri  left  the  Tigurins  in  their  own 
Helvetic  wilds,  and  advanced  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  was  encamped  on  the  Adige  ; 
and  the  Cymri  deemed  it  prudent  to  postpone  an  attack  until 
their  Teutonic  allies  should  arrive.  They  were  resting  near 
Vercelli  on  July  12tli,  101  B.  C.,  when  there  appeared  on  the 
scene,  not  the  expected  Teutons,  but  the  victorious  legions  of 
Marius.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  the  Cymri  were  nearly  ex¬ 
terminated,  leaving  120,000  dead  and  prisoners  on  the  field. 
The  battle  of  Vercelli  gained  for  Marius  the  title  of  Third 
Founder  of  Rome,  Camillus  having  been  the  second. 

§  2.  The  Second  Servile  War. 

While  Rome  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  invasion  of  her  provinces,  she  was  menaced  by  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  and  Campania.  Following  the 
example  of  Marius  in  the  Jugurthan  War,  she  had  resolved 
to  rescind  the  rule  by  which  the  workingmen  were  excluded 
from  the  army ;  and  as  the  number  of  freemen  was  too  small 
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for  the  present  exigencies  of  the  military  service,  it  was 
decreed  that  all  unjustly  enslaved  persons  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  emancipated.  The  great  proprietors  refused  to  obey 
the  law ;  and  the  slaves  revolted,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
certain  Salvius,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  Tryphon.  In 
Sicily  and  Campania,  nearly  all  the  slave-owners  were  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  the  country  devastated.  At  length  the  consul, 
Manius  Aquilius,  suppressed  these  insurrections,  after  a 
million  of  slaves  had  been  killed. 

III.  The  Social  War. 

(103-88  B.  C.) 

The  popularity  of  Marius  furnished  the  tribunes  with  au 
occasion  for  the  advancement  of  the  plebeians,  at  the  expense 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  consul,  Cepion,  was  forced  to 
answer  for  his  defeat  by  the  Cymri ;  the  election  of  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  was  transferred  from  their  own  College  to  the  people  • 
new  Agrarian  laws  were  proposed  ;  and  outside  Italians  were 
allowed  to  hope  that  they  would  be  permitted,  some  day,  to 
become  Roman  citizens.  The  notables  naturally  resisted 
these  innovations  ;  and  although  the  sixth  consulate  of  Marius 
saw  many  popular  ordinances  adopted,  and  although  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  exile  of  Metellus  for  opposing  his  schemes,  a 
patrician  reaction  occurred,  and  the  reforms  were  thrust 
aside.  Metellus  was  recalled ;  and  Marius  left  the  capital, 
rather  than  behold  the  popular  welcome  to  his  old  com¬ 
mander  whom  he  had  so  shamefully  treated.  A  period  of 
repose  now  ensued,  the  tribunes  yielding  place  to  generals,, 
and  a  military  party  keeping  the  populai’  in  the  background. 
Meanwhile,  the  outside  Italians,  always  designated  as 
“  allies,”  although  they  were  really  subjects  of  the  S.  P.  Q. 
R.,  were  clamoring  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  Gracchi.  They  shared  all  the  burdens,  but  enjoyed 
none  of  the  privileges  of  the  Romans.  Their  armies  were 
twice  as  strong  as  the  Roman  ;  and  although  Marius  insisted 
that  they  were  better  soldiers  than  the  legionaries,  they 
received  less  pay  and  a  smaller  share  of  booty.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people,  as  a  rule,  were  well  disposed  toward 
these  Italian  malcontents  ;  but  their  dependence  upon  the- 
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lower  orders  of  Rome  for  tlieir  official  existence  rendered 
them  conservatively  cautious.  Marius  himself  nearly  lost 
his  popularity,  when  he  accorded  citizenship  to  2,000  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Cameria.  And  strange  to  say,  the  Senate  often 
expelled  the  non-citizen  Italians  from  Rome  ;  thus  in  125  B. 
C.,  the  consul  Perpena,  the  conqueror  of  Aristonicus,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  father  ejected  as  a  foreigner ; 
and  in  95  B.  C.,  a  law  was  passed,  expelling  all  non-citizen 
Italians.  In  91  B.  C.,  the  tribune  Livius  Drusus  proposed 
a  law  granting  citizenship  to  all  the  “  allied  ”  peoples  of 
Italy  ;  and  when  the  Senate  proved  obstinate,  he  entered 
into  secret  relations  with  the  contemned  tribes.  The  eques¬ 
trian  order  procured  his  assassination  ;  and  then  the  Italians 
revolted  against  the  domination  of  the  Quirites.  With 
Pompedius  Silo  and  Papius  Motulus  at  their  head,  a  con¬ 
federacy  styled  the  Italian  Republic  was  formed  by  the 
Marsi,  Samnites,  Peligni,  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Picen- 
tians.  They  made  the  city  of  Corfinium  their  capital,  and 
named  it  Italica.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  the  Latins,  Etrus¬ 
cans,  Gauls,  and  Umbrians  remained  faithful ;  and  although 
the  allies  gained  a  lew  battles,  they  succumbed  in  two  years 
to  Roman  determination.  Much  of  the  success  of  Rome  in 
this  matter  was  due  to  the  adroitness  of  Sylla,  who  replaced 
Marius  when  that  commander  had  shown  little  inclination  to 
press  his  olden  sympathizers  very  vigorously.  Sylla  weak¬ 
ened  the  Italian  Republic  by  procuring  the  enactment  of  a 
law  according  citizenship  to  all  faithful  Italians ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  88  B.  C.,  the  standard  of  the  Ital’an  Confederacy 
was  upheld  by  the  Samnites  alone.  Sylla  very  quickly 
subdued  the  Samnites  ;  and  when  the  unity  ot  the  republic 
had  been  completely  restored,  he  prevailed  on  the  Senate  to 
deal  leniently  with  the  conquered,  and  even  to  grant  a  mod¬ 
ified  kind  of  citizenship  to  them.  All  those  Italians  who 
could  register  their  names  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  were 
to  be  citizens;  and  since  only  a  small  minority  were  rich 
enough  and  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  travel,  the  Romans  were 
satisfied,  especially  since  the  newly  enfranchised  were  not 
incorporated  with  the  olden  tribes,  but  were  formed  into  ten 
new  ones. 
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IV.  The  First  Civil  War. 

v 

(88-86  B.  C.) 

§  1.  Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 

When  the  short-lived  Italian  Republic  had  been  destroyed, 
Marius  anxiously  awaited  an  occasion  for  the  recovery  of 
the  supremacy  which  the  success  of  Sylla  had  taken  from 
him.  Mithridates  VII.,  called  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
whose  hatred  of  Rome  equalled  that  of  Hannibal,  had  sworn 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  Roman  domination,  had  already 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  had  caused  the  simul¬ 
taneous  massacre  of  80,000  Italians  in  various  cities  of  Asia. 
The  Senate  appointed  Sylla  to  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  to  operate  against  this  formidable  foe  ;  and  Marius 
regarded  the  action  as  an  insult  to  his  reputation.  Having 
determined  to  destroy  his  rival,  he  drew  the  equestrian  order 
to  his  faction  by  fomenting  its  jealousy  of  the  Senate. 
Then  he  corrupted  a  tribune  of  the  people,  named  Sulpicius. 
Finally,  he  gained  the  support  of  the  outside  Italians,  by 
assuring  to  them  perfect  equality  with  the  Romans.  A  riot 
occurred  in  the  Forum  between  the  partisans  of  the  two 
rivals ;  the  consul,  Pompeius  Rufus,  was  killed,  and  Sylla 
saved  his  life  only  by  fleeing  to  the  house  of  Marius,  who 
dared  not,  of  course,  refuse  to  protect  him.  Then  Marius 
forced  the  Senate  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
expedition,  and  to  compel  Sylla  to  leave  the  city,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  two  consuls.  Sylla  immediately  rallied 
the  legions  who  had  fought  under  him  during  the  Social  War 
and  who  were  then  quartered  in  Campania.  He  marched  on 
Rome,  the  first  Roman  general  to  enter  the  Eternal  City  as 
its  master.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  fled  ;  and  the  victor, 
instead  of  fully  revenging  the  death  of  his  colleague,  P ompeius 
Rufus,  merely  outlawed  Marius,  Sulpicius,  twelve  senators, 
and  a  nephew  of  Marius.  At  this  time,  Marius  was  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  and  after  many  dangers,  he  found  safety  in 
Africa,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  his  rival  had 
departed  for  the  Mithridatic  campaign. 
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§  2.  First  War  Against  Mithridates. 

Mithridates  was  master  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  • 
and  he  was  allied  with  the  indomitable  Partisans,  and  with 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  sovereign  whose  power  in  Asia 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  holding  300,000  prisoners  of 
war  at  this  time.  His  general,  Arckelaus,  had  subdued 
Athens  and  all  Southern  Greece  ;  but  when  Sylla  appeared, 
all  the  Greek  cities,  except  Athens,  joyfully  welcomed  him. 
After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Athens  was  taken,  and  Sylla 
spared  its  inhabitants,  “  out  of  consideration  for  their  heroic 
ancestors.  Then  he  won  two  victories  over  Pontian  armies 
which  were  more  than  thrice  the  size  of  his  own  ;  and  all 
Asia  Minor  abandoned  the  cause  of  Mithridates.  Sylla  now 
showed  that  his  hatred  of  Marius  was  stronger  than  his 
patriotism.  The  rival  faction  had  risen  to  power  when  Sylla 
was  no  longer  on  the  spot ;  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
try  to  deprive  Sylla  of  some  of  his  glory  by  sending  another 
army  against  Mithridates,  commanded  by  Pimbria,  a 
fanatical  Marian.  Sylla  resolved  to  checkmate  his  adver¬ 
saries  by  ruining  the  military  reputation  of  Pimbria.  This 
general  was  besieging  the  Pontian  king  in  Pitana  ;  and 
Sylla  enabled  the  monarch  to  escape.  Chagrin  led  Pimbria 
to  commit  suicide.  But  in  another  contingency,  Sylla  showed 
that  he  could  be  patriotic  when  Marius  was  not  concerned 
in  the  circumstances.  Mithridates  knew  that  Sylla  was 
desirous  to  return  to  Rome,  where  the  younger  Marius  was 
persecuting  his  uncle’s  opponents.  Archelaus  was  ordered 
to  visit  Sylla,  and  to  propose  that  his  royal  master  should 
have  full  scope  in  Asia,  in  return  for  aid  in  enabling  Sylla  to 
dominate  over  Italy.  In  reply,  the  Roman  suggested  that 
Archelaus  should  mount  the  throne  of  Mithridates,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Roman  army.  The  general  perceived  the  force  of 
the  argument ;  and  then  he  accepted,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  Sylla.  Mithri¬ 
dates  was  to  surrender  his  entire  fleet,  abandon  all  his 
conquests,  and  pay  an  immense  indemnity.  Sylla  now 
hastened  back  to  Rome. 
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§  3.  Sylla  a  Dictator. 

In  87  B.  C.,  the  consul,  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  relative  of 
Sylla  but  a  partisan  of  Marius,  liad  induced  the  legions  at 
hiola  to  pronounce  for  his  idol,  and  had  entered  Rome  as  a 
conqueror.  Marius  was  immediately  recalled  from  his  African 
exile,  and  at  the  head  of  4,000  of  his  partisans,  he  joined  the 
soldiers  of  Cinna  in  plundering  the  city,  and  slaughtering  all 
the  friends  of  Sylla.  Then  Marius  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  consul  for  the  seventh  time  with  Cinna  as  his 
colleague.  From  this  time  until  his  death  in  86  B.  C.,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  gluttony.  Livy  summarizes  the  life  of 
Marius  in  these  words  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  he 
did  more  good  to  the  state  in  time  of  war,  than  he  did  evil  in 
time  of  peace.”  After  the  death  of  Marius,  the  return  of 
Sylla  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Marius,  Cinna,  the  consul 
Papirius  Carbon,  and  a  knight  named  Sertorius.  In  85  and 
84  B.  C.,  Cinna  and  Carbon  were  made  consuls  ;  but  the 
former,  having  gone  to  Dalmatia  to  assume  command  of  an 
army  stationed  there  to  intercept  Sylla,  was  killed  in  a 
mutiny.  Carbon  continued  the  preparations  to  resist  Sylla, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Samnites,  who  had  remained 
under  arms  since  the  Social  War.  But  when  Sylla  arrived  at 
Brundusium  (Brindisi)  with  40,000  veterans  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  cause,  he  was  welcomed  by  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassus  and  by  Pompey,  who  was  then  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  *  These  friends  had  brought  three  legions  to  his  aid  5 
and  Sylla  led  his  whole  army  toward  Rome.  On  the  way  he 
defeated  young  Marius,  who  then  committed  suicide.  At  the 
gates  of  Rome  the  Samnite  army,  100,000  strong,  were 
awaiting  him,  under  the  command  of  Telesinus,  a  very  able 
general,  who  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  avenge  the  many 
wrongs  of  his  people.  The  battle  wTas  terrific  ;  and  Telesinus 
with  50,000  Samnites  perished.  When  Sylla  entered  Rome, 
his  vengeance  was  even  more  atrocious  than  that  which 
Marius  had  taken.  Blood  was  shed  in  torrents,  and  thousands 
of  families  were,  impoverished  by  confiscations.  The  Senate 
was  intimidated  by  the  cries  of  6,000  Samnite  prisoners, 
slaughtered  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
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appeared  the  first  of  the  lists  of  proscription,  which  were  to 
contain  the  names  of  4,700  Boman  citizens.  Entire  Italian 
cities  were  proscribed  ;  and  the  legionaries  of  the  victor  were 
installed  in  place  of  their  inhabitants.  The  executioners  put 
to  death,  either  because  of  their  attachment  to  Marius,  or 
because  of  their  wealth,  600  knights,  80  senators,  and  17 
pei  sons  of  consular  dignity.  It  was  amid  these  scenes  of 
carnage  that  Cataline  made  his  apprenticeship  of  crime, 
beginning  b\  killing  his  brother,  and  by  having  his  victim’s 
name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  after  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  deed.  All  of  these  crimes  of  Sylla  were  coolly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  democratic 
party,  and  only  one  instance  of  clemency  was  exhibited. 
Powerful  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Sylla,  in  favor 
of  a  nephew  of  Marius,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
It  succeeded ;  but  Sylla  remarked  :  “  You  desire  his  safety. 
Be  it  so  !  But  I  perceive  many  Mariuses  in  that  young  lad ; 
and  he  will  yet  ruin  the  aristocracy.”  That  boy  was  Julius 
Caesar.  When  Sylla  thought  that  he  had  secured  the 
ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  party,  he  manifested  much 
respect  for  the  reign  of  law,  although  he  had  been  made 
perpetual  dictator  ;  but  his  legislation  was  calculated,  in  every 
point,  to  perpetuate  patrician  supremacy.  The  Senate  was 
to  discuss  all  laws  before  their  presentation  to  the  popular 
Assembly ;  and  it  exercised  absolute  authority  over  all 
provincial  governors.  The  judicial  power,  which  had  been 
shared  with  the  knights  since  the  tribunate  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
mow  devolved  upon  the  Senate  alone.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  veto,  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  incapable  of  election  to  the  higher  magistracies. 
Sylla  ruled  Borne  for  three  years  ;  and  then  in  79  B.  C.,  he 
"voluntarily  abdicated,  declaring  that  he  was  now  a  plain 
Boman  citizen,  ready,  if  called  to  do  so,  to  account  for  all  the 
blood  which  he  had  sbed.  No  one  dreamed  of  taking  him 
at  his  word.  He  continued  to  exercise  great  influence  in  the 
state,  being  consulted  on  every  important  case  ;  and  even  on 
his  death-bed,  he  procured  the  execution  of  a  praetor  who 
had  opposed  his  will.  He  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  having 
passed  his  later  days,  like  those  of  his  youth,  in  the  most 
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unnatural  of  sexual  perversities  ;  and.  quite  appropiiatelj ,  his 
death  was  produced  by  a  disease  which  entails  the  eating  of 
the  living  flesh  by  vermin.  His  body  was  entombed  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  he  was  the  first  Homan  to  receive  this 
honor,  since  the  days  of  the  kings.  On  his  tomb  was 
inscribed  this  pre-eminently  Pagan  sentiment :  “  No  man  ever 
did  so  much  good  to  his  friends,  or  so  much  evil  to  his 
enemies.” 


Chapter  XIIL 
pompey. 

§  1.  War  Against  Sertorius. 

When  Sylla  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  Spain  recognized  no 
master  but  Sertorius.  A  simple  knight,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Teutons,  and  during  the  So¬ 
cial  War  he  had  restrained  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  from  revolt. 
Although  a  partisan  of  Marius,  he  took  no  part  in  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  that  leader.  When  Sylla  returned  from  Africa, 
Sertorius  went  to  Spain  ;  and  when  Sylla  ordered  his  expul¬ 
sion,  he  passed  over  to  Mauritania,  fought  in  the  local  wars 
of  that  country,  and  finally  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
Lusitanians  to  lead  their  attack  on  Annius,  the  tyrannous 
praetor  whom  Sylla  had  sent  to  Spain.  An  able  general  and 
an  upright  man,  Sertorius  acquired  the  affection  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  although  he  persistently  combatted  all  the 
armies  sent  from  Home,  he  would  never  consent  to  yield  an 
inch  of  Roman  territory  to  a  foreigner.  He  established  in 
Spain  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  reserving  to  him¬ 
self  the  military  command,  with  the  title  of  dictator.  In 
three  years  Sertorius  destroyed  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated 
successively  a  praetor,  a  proconsul,  and  several  other  generals. 
But  Metellus  Pius  and  Pompey,  sent  by  the  Senate  to  crush 
this  audacious  rebel,  succeeded  in  sowing  discord  among  his 
followers ;  and  they  were  aided  by  Perpenna,  a  Roman 
general  who,  with  his  army,  had  been  forced  into  the  service 
of  Sertorius.  The  result  of  these  machinations  was  the  as- 
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sassination  of  the  dictator,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  or 
defeat  of  his  partisans.  Spain  was  subjugated  ;  and  the 
facility  with  which  Pompey  restored  the  authority  of  Rome 
is  less  indicative  of  his  ability,  than  of  the  merits  of  Sertor- 
ius.  But  Pompey  was  a  pet  child  of  fortune.  The  Senate 
accorded  the  honors  of  a  triumph  to  him,  and  then  sent  him 
to  claim  other  laurels  which  had  been  merited  by  other  and 
better  men. 

§  2.  War  of  the  Gladiators. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative,  if  not  one  of  the  most  honored 
professions  in  Borne,  was  that  of  the  gladiator,  the  man  who 
killed  and  was  killed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  These 
ancient  prizefighters,  some  of  whom  were  freemen  and  others 
slaves,  were  trained  for  their  work  by  professionals,  called 
Lanistce.  The  first  gladiatorial  show  in  Borne  was  presented 
in  264  B.  C.  by  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus  ;  and  for  many 
years  such  exhibitions  were  given  only  at  funerals.  In  time 
they  became  the  chief  feature  of  every  public  entertainment ; 
and  so  infatuated  with  them  were  the  lower  orders,  that 
nothing  would  be  refused  to  the  caterer  for  public  favor  who 
gave  a  more  bloody  feast  than  his  rivals  could  furnish.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  republic,  however,  this  method  of  acquir¬ 
ing  votes  was  prohibited  to  all  candidates  for  high  office. 
The  gladiatorial  school  of  Capua  was  the  chief  nursery  for 
the  aspirants  in  the  Boman  arena ;  and  most  of  its  pupils 
were  Gallic  and  Thracian  prisoners  of  war.  Among  these, 
in  the  year  73  B.  C.,  the  bravest,  most  robust,  and  also  the 
most  intelligent,  was  a  Numidian  named  Spartacus.  One 
day,  having  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  arena,  he  asked 
his  comrades  why,  since  they  were  obliged  to  fight,  they 
should  not  fight  their  oppressors.  His  logic  was  appreciated  ; 
and  200  broke  out  of  the  academy.  Seizing  all  the  weapons 
to  be  found  on  their  way,  they  rushed  to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and 
prepared  for  war.  The  news  quickly  spread  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  Spartacus  saw  his  band  augmented  by  other  gladiators 
and  many  fugitive  slaves  to  10,000  veteran  fighters.  As  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  was  the  home  of  most  of  his  followers,  Spartacus 
designed  to  lead  them  thither,  and  fix  them  there  as  colonists. 
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He  gave  the  word  to  march  ;  but  some  of  the  ignorant  and 
•desperate  wretches  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pillage 
Borne,  and  they  left  the  main  body.  Before  they  could  reach 
the  capital,  they  were  attacked  and  annihilated  by  the  con¬ 
sul,  Lucius  Gellius.  Spartacus  now  retraced  his  steps,  in 
order  to  revenge  his  comrades  ;  and  having  defeated  Gellius 
and  the  other  consul,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  he  started  with 
20,000  men  toward  Sicily,  hoping  to  revive  the  Servile  War. 
The  Senate  entrusted  Licinius  Crassus,  one  of  Sylla’s  best 
lieutenants,  with  the  task  of  saving  the  republic  ;  and  after 
•this  vigorous  commander  had  decimated  three  of  his  legions 
for  having  retreated  from  before  Spartacus,  the  Bomans  be¬ 
gan  to  obtain  successes.  •  Finally,  Crassus  drove  his  enemy 
onto  a  little  peninsula  near  Bhegium  ;  and  in  the  terrible  bat¬ 
tle  which  ensued,  the  heroic  gladiator  and  40,000  of  his 
followers  were  killed.  About  5,000  escaped,  and  rallied  in 
Lucania ;  but  Pompey,  newly  arrived  from  Spain,  easily 
crushed  them.  Then  Pompey,  ignoring  the  services  of 
Crassus,  claimed  from  the  Senate  the  honors  of  a  triumph  ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  really  deserving 
Crassus  obtained  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  his  presumptuous 
rival’s  reward.  Both  became  consuls  ;  and  then  began  a  mu¬ 
tual  hatred  and  an  envy  which  were  to  prove  nearly  fatal  to 
•the  republic. 

§  3.  War  Against  Mediterranean  Pirates. 

Now  that  the  Mediterranean  was  no  longer  patrolled  by 
'the  fleets  of  Carthage,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Pontus, 
its  commerce  and  even  the  cities  on  its  coasts  were  the  prey 
of  hordes  of  pirates.  These  adventurers,  generally  Cilicians, 
Cyprians,  Cretons,  Carians,  and  Lycians,  had  ventured  to 
form  a  confederacy  ;  and  they  possessed  important  commercial 
establishments  and  fortresses  in  Cilicia  and  Crete.  They 
frequently  ravaged  the  Italian  coasts,  and  had  sacked  Ostia, 
the  port  of  Borne.  Often  they  captured  the  African  supplies 
of  grain ;  and  sometimes  the  Quirites  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  starvation.  In  76  B.  C.  Mark  Antony  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  their  hands  :  and  although  Metellus  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Creticus  by  avenging  this  disgrace,  the 
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buccaneers  soon  displayed  their  wonted  insolence  and  bar¬ 
barity.  Then  the  tribune,  Gabinius,  proposed  the  hitherto 
unknown  measure  of  creating  a  dictator  of  the  seaboard  for 
three  years  ;  and  when  the  people  looked  around  for  one 
worthy  of  receiving,  and  capable  of  wielding  this  power,  one 
man  alone  could  they  see.  That  individual  was  Pompey, 
who  had  attained  fortuitous  eminence  on  the  shoulders  of 
better  and  abler  men.  All  the  maritime  forces  of  the  republic 
were  entrusted  to  the  new  dictator  ;  and  strange  to  say,  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  acquiring  some  glory  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  He  managed  his  vessels  so  well,  that  nearly  all  the 
pirates  were  surrounded  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia  in  67  B.  C., 
and  utterly  destroyed.  Returning  to  Rome,  Pompey  received 
dictatorial  power  over  all  Asia;  and  departed  with  60,000 
men,  to  attack  Mithridates,  who  had  regained  nearly  all  his 
olden  ascendancy. 

§  4.  Second  War  Against  Mithridates. 

After  the  death  of  Svlla,  the  king  of  Pontus  endeavored  to 
regain  his  lost  power.  He  entered  into  alliance  with  Tigranes 
of  Armenia,  and  with  Sertorius  in  Spain ;  and  he  incited  the 
Scythians  and  other  barbarians  to  invade  the  Roman  territories. 
Iu  73  B.  C.,  at  the  head  of  156,000 men,  he  defeated  the  consul, 
Aurelius  Cotta ;  he  burned  a  Roman  fleet  in  the  port  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  Asia  Minor 
in  revolt  against  Rome.  But  in  70  B.  C.,  his  army  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  much  smaller  one,  led  by  Lucullus,  the  renowned 
gastronome  who  was  also  a  brave  soldier  and  a  consummate 
tactician.  Mithridates  now  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Armen¬ 
ian  king,  Tigranes,  who  raised  a  force  of  250,000  men,  with 
which  to  resist  Lucullus.  This  high-living  fighter  had  only 
15,000  soldiers  when  he  crossed  the  Tigris  in  68  B.  C.,  and 
when  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  immense  Armenian 
army,  and  knew  also  that  the  augurs  had  pronounced  that 
day  an  unlucky  one,  they  hesitated  to  advance.  “Very  well,” 
cried  Lucullus  ;  “  we  will  make  the  day  lucky.'’  He  ordered 
the  attack  ;  and  so  well  had  he  arranged  his  lines,  that,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Latin  historians,  he  lost  only  5  killed  and  100 
wounded,  while  the  Armenian  loss  was  150,000.  This  calcula- 
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tion  is  evidently  absurd ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  Armenia 
immediately  yielded  to  Rome,  and  that  the  legionaries  divided 
the  fabulous  riches  of  Tigranes  among  themselves.  Both 
Mitliridates  and  Tigranes  had  escaped  to  the  Partliians  ;  but 
when  Lucullus  would  have  pursued  them,  he  found  himself 
summoned  to  Rome,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  seeking  to  fill 
his  already  plethoric  coffers  with  the  spoils  of  Armenia. 
This  accusation  had  been  prompted  by  the  jealous  Pompey, 
who  desired  to  reap  the  glory  which  Lucullus  had  sown.  The 
unfortunate  gastronome  returned  to  Rome ;  the  charge  was 
dismissed  ;  and  three  years  afterward,  he  obtained  his  triumph. 
When  Pompey  arrived  at  the  scene  of  war,  he  found  that  the 
successors  of  Lucullus  had  allowed  their  two  royal  foes  to 
recover  their  respective  dominions.  But  the  good  fortune  of 
Pompey  still  attended  him  ;  and  in  65  B.  C.,  he  crushed  the 
hopes  of  Mitliridates  in  the  battle  of  Acilisena,  in  Upper 
Armenia.  Tigranes  submitted  at  once,  paid  a  large  indem¬ 
nity,  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage,  and  remained  king  of  Lesser 
Armenia  as  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Mithridates 
obtained  assistance  in  the  Caucasus  ;  but  Pompey  easily 
defeated  the  Iberians  whom  ignorance  had  attracted  to  the 
Pontian  standard,  and  both  Pontus  and  Greater  Armenia  were 
made  Roman  provinces.  A  short  time  before  these  events, 
Syria,  tired  of  discord,  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  Tigranes  ; 
and  now  Pompey  made  it  also  a  Roman  province.  In  Judea, 
Hyrcan  II.  had  been  recently  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Aris- 
tobulus.  Pompey  reduced  Jerusalem,  and  restored  Hyrcan  in 
64  B.  C. ;  but  from  that  day,  Judea  was  a  vassal  of  Rome. 
Pompey  now  conceived  the  idea  of  subjugating  the  Arabs  ; 
but  realizing  that  it  was  an  impossible  task,  he  returned  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  his  triumph. 

§  5.  Cicero  and  Catiline. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Marius.  His  early  studies  were  made  at  Rome, 
under  the  direction  of  the  orator,  Crassus,  whom  the.  reader 
will  not  confound  with  the  Crassus  of  the  Social  War.  Hav¬ 
ing  resolved  upon  the  law  as  a  profession,  Cicero  proceeded 
to  Greece,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  eloquence.  Being  a. 
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member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  had  not  been  long  in 
Rome  after  his  return,  when,  aided  by  the  friendship  of 
Pompey,  he  began  to  advance  in  the  political  career.  As 
questor  in  Sicily,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  defense  of 
the  islanders  against  the  extortions  of  the  proconsul,  Verres  ; 
and  his  orations  when  prosecuting  the  inculpated  official 
gave  him  great  reputation.  While  Pompey  was  conducting 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  Cicero  was  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sulate.  At  this  period  the  ascendancy  of  the  knights  had 
become  insupportable  to  the  people ;  and  the  patricians  saw 
in  the  discontent  an  opportunity  for  regaining  their  ancient 
influence.  The  circumstances  seemed  to  favor  also  the 
schemes  of  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline,  an  audacious  and  corrupt 
patrician  of  inordinate  ambition.  He  had  devised  to  abolish 
all  debts,  to  massacre  the  senators,  and  to  divide  all  the 
offices  and  riches  with  his  accomplices.  Among  his  associ¬ 
ates  were  many  members  of  the  first  families  of  the  republic, 
a  number  of  loose  although  noble  women,  and  innumerable 
starving  veteran  soldiers.  Julius  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  even 
Mark  Antony,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  wished  Catiline  to 
succeed ;  for  he  had  not  unveiled  all  his  designs  to  all  his 
friends,  and  had  simply  posed  as  an  ardent  opponent  of  the 
equestrian  order.  One  of  the  conspirators,  Curius,  was  the 
paramour  of  a  noble  lady,  named  Pulvia  ;  and  since  for  some 
time  his  presents  to  her  had  been  very  few,  she  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  her  lover,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  Cicero.  The 
consul .  immediately  made  every  possible  arrangement  for 
the  security  of  the  city.  He  endeavored  to  establish  concord 
between  the  Senate  and  the  knights  ;  he  assured  himself  of 
the  fidelity  of  Antony  by  ceding  to  him  the  governorship  of 
Macedonia,  which  was  his  own  destined  proconsulate ;  and 
he  obtained  from  the  Senate  that  unlimited  authority  which 
was  conferred  on  consuls  in  great  emergencies  by  the  for¬ 
mula,  “  Caveant  consules,  ne  lies  Piibliha  detrimentum  patia- 
tur !  ”  Catiline  must  have  known  that  at  least  some  of  his 
designs  had  been  revealed;  but  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
enter  the  Senate  chamber.  Then  Cicero  pronounced  the 
oration  with  which  every  student  is  familiar.  Catiline 
attempted  to  ridicule  the  charges  of  the  consul ;  but  the- 
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senators  interrupted  him  with  imprecations  against  the 
“traitor  and  parricide,”  and  he  departed,  swearmg  to  be 
revenged  on  his  accusers  :  “  Since  you  will  not  listen  to  me, 

I  will  extinguish  this  conflagration,  not.,  with  water,  but 
with  ruins.”  The  question  as  to  why  Cicero  did  not  arrest 
Catiline,  if  he  had  the  proofs  which  he  declared  that  he  had, 
may  furnish  the  reader  with  matter  for  reflection  ;  Cantu 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  continued  presence  of  Catiline  m 
Eome  would  have  endangered  the  personal  security  of 
the  Consul,  who  viewed  with  indifference  the  prospect  of  a 
civil  war  which  was  to  be  fought  by  others  than  himself. 
Whatever  motives  actuated  Cicero,  the  arch-conspirator  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Etruria, 
where  his  associates  had  assembled  a  small  army.  Cicero 
then  arrested  Lentulus  and  others  of  the  accused.  Lentu- 
lus  admitted  his  guilt,  but  claimed  the  privilege  accorded 
by  the  Sempronian  Law,  whereby  a  Roman  citizen  could 
avoid  capital  punishment  by  voluntarily  exiling  himself. 
■Cicero  insisted  upon  a  refusal  of  the  exemption  m  the 
present  circumstances ;  whereupon  Caesar  interceded  for 
Lentulus  in  a  very  eloquent  discourse.  The  consul  replied 
by  charging  Caesar  with  abetting  the  conspiracy ,  and  as 
the  latter  started  to  leave  the  chamber,  the  consular  con¬ 
stables  rushed  to  intercept  him.  But  Caesar  had  many 
friends  in  the  Senate,  and  in  every  class  in  Rome ;  and 
ere  the  officers  could  seize  him,  Curio  Scribonius  stepped 
forward,  and  covered  him  with  his  senatorial  toga.  Then 
Cicero  signalled  to  the  constables  to  permit  Caesar  to  depart. 
Cato  of  Utica,  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  made  a 
speech  which  induced  the  senators  to  declare  the  accused 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  therefore  not  citizens.  They  were 
all  immediately  executed  in  their  prison ;  except,  of  course, 
those  who  had  fled  to  Etruria.  Shortly  afterward,  these 
latter,  at  the  head  of  their  retainers  and  a  number  of  adven¬ 
turers,  were  killed  in  an  engagement  near  Pistoria.  In  58  B. 
C.,  the  few  remaining  partisans  of  Catiline,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  tribune,  Clodius,  procured  the  banishment  of 
Cicero,  for  having  executed  the  conspirators  without  due 
process  of  law  ;  but  after  sixteen  months,  the  eloquent  consul 
returned  in  triumph. 
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Chapter  XIV. 


JULIUS  C-ZESAR. 

(60-  44  B  C.) 

I.  The  First  Triumvirate. 


§  1.  First  Years  of  Caesar . 


Caras  Julius  Caesar,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Julii 
who  claimed  descent  from  Venus,  was  born  in  101  B.  C. 
From  his  early  boyhood,  he  was  distinguished  for  both 
physical  and  mental  strength,  an  indomitable  will,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manner.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ex¬ 
cepted,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  doom  which  Sylla  had 
pronounced  on  the  entire  family  of  Marius,  the  husband  of 
liis  aunt.  After  this  stroke  of  good  fortune,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  into  Asia  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
When  Sylla  had  abdicated,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  ;  and 
being  dear  to  the  people  as  a  nephew  of  their  idol,  Marius, 
he  easily  obtained  the  military  tribunate,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  the  praetorsliip.  After  the  failure  of  Catiline,  whom 
he  was  suspected  of  favoring,  he  obtained  the  governorship 
of  Spain ;  but  his  creditors  would  not  allow  him  to  depart 
until  Crassus  became  his  security  for  his  enormous  debts. 


During  his  administration  of  the  Spanish  government,  he 
extended  the  Roman  domination  ;  and  by  the  same  operation 
he  so  replenished  his  own  coffers,  that  he  was  able  to  liqui¬ 
date  his  indebtedness  at  home.  At  this  time,  Pompey  was 
imbittered  toward  the  Senate,  because  that  body  refused  to 
confirm  his  acts  as  proconsul  in  Asia;  and  Crassus  was 
yearning  for  the  consulate.  Caesar  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  these  two  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  in  60  B.  C. 
he  formed  with  them  a  league  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Triumvirate.  This  alliance  rendered  the  money  of  Crassus,  the 


popularity  of  Pompey,  and  the  genius  of  Caesar,  omnipotent 
in  Rome.  When  the  Senate  congratulated  Caesar  on  having 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  such  foes  as  Crassus  and 
Pompey,  less  wisdom  than  that  of  Cato  the  Younger  would 
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have  perceived  that  the  agreement  of  the  three  was  more 
ominous  for  Homan  liberty  than  the  enmity  of  two  of 
them  had  been.  As  consul,  Caesar  was  so  munificent,  that 
the  populace  ignored  his  colleague,  Bibulus ;  that  year,  59 
B.  C.,  was  termed  by  the  masses  the  consulate  of  Julius  and 
Caesar.  The  great  object  of  Caesar  was  to  throw  down  the 
barriers  between  Rome  and  her  subject  peoples.  He  intro¬ 
duced  severe  laws  against  the  extortions  of  the  provincial 
magistrates  ;  he  gave  more  than  a  modicum  of  independence 
to  Greece  ;  he  accorded  citizenship  to  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ; 
and  he  distributed  much  of  the  public  domain  among  the 
poorer  citizens.  When  the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  what 
Cato  termed  “  a  purchase  of  the  people  with  public  property,” 
Caesar  convoked  the  plebeians  ;  and  turning  to  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  he  demanded  their  conscientious  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  colleagues  replied  that  they  would  uphold 
Caesar’s  views  with  the  sword ;  and  the  people  showed  their 
sympathy  by  maltreating  Bibulus,  who  had  opposed  the  in¬ 
novations.  Agrarian  and  similar  laws  were  passed  ;  and  the 
triumvirs  proceeded  to  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Roman 
dominions  among  themselves.  Crassus  received  the  Orient ; 
Spain  and  Africa  were  assigned  to  Pompey  ;  and  Caesar  was 
•to  rule  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Of  course  the  Senate  would  have 
prevented  this  usurpation ;  but  when  it  perceived  the  hold 
which  Caesar  had  on  the  people,  it  affected  to  confirm  the 
arrangement,  and  even  increased  the  share  of  Caesar  by  a  five 
years  tenure  of  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  and 
Illyria.  The  next  move  of  Caesar  was  the  banishment  of 
Cicero,  whom  he  deemed  a  barrier  to  his  onward  march  ;  and 
the  assignment  of  Cato  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus.  Then  he  departed  for  Gaul,  determined  not 
■only  to  acquire  new  glory  in  the  province,  but  also  to  use 
his  power  for  the  formation  and  perfection  of  an  army  which 
would  be  devoted  to  his  interests,  when  the  now  imminent 
anarchy  would  enable  him  to  control  the  destiny  of  Rome. 

§  2.  The  Gallic  War. 

The  Roman  domination  of  all  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  of  that 
portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  was  to  be  afterward 
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known  as  Provence,  was  daily  becoming  more  ominous  to 
those  Gauls  who  once  held  Rome  at  their  mercy.  The  Edui, 
a  tribe  whose  chief  city  was  Augustodunum  (Autun),  were 
already  under  Roman  protection  ;  and  proud  of  this  advan-  * 
tage,  they  continually  raided  the  territories  of  the  Sequani, 
who  were  settled  along  the  Seine.  Finally  the  Sequani 
asked  aid  from  the  more  warlike  Helvetic  Gauls,  who  were 
then  being  pressed  by  the  Germanic  tribes.  The  Helve¬ 
tians,  378,000  strong,  descended  on  Roman  Gaul ;  spreading  a 
terror  equal  to  that  once  caused  by  the  Cymri  and  Teutons. 
Caesar  was  then  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  eight  days  after  he 
had  heard  of  the  irruption,  he  defeated  the  Helvetians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Then  he  marched  against  the 
German  king,  Ariovistus,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Helvetians.  The  German  army  was  annihilated  at  Veson- 
tium  ( Besanqon )  ;  and  fleeing  across  the  Rhine,  Ariovistus 
gave  such  a  description  of  Roman  prowess,  that  for  a  time 
there  was  no  more  German  immigration  into  Gaul.  Caesar 
now  subdued  the  Gallic  tribes,  one  by  one ;  he  penetrated 
into  Belgium  and  Armorica  ( Brittany  ) ;  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  he  routed  another  German 
army.  Then  followed  his  incursion  into  Britain,  and  the 
compulsion  of  the  islanders  to  tribute,  which  was  not  paid. 
In  53  B.  C.  the  Gauls,  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  of 
the  Arverni  ( Auvergnats  ),  broke  into  revolt.  The  reader 
should  consult  the  “  Commentaries  ”  of  this  greatest  of  all 
generals,  if  he  wishes  to  learn  how  he  successfully  terminated 
what  was  probably  the  most  arduous  campaign  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  Roman  commander.  After  prodigies  of  valor 
and  perseverance,  Caesar  definitively  crushed  the  Gauls  at 
Alesia  ( Alise-Sainte-Reine )  ;  and  then  he  sent  the  heroic 
Vercingetorix  to  Rome,  where  the  unfortunate  afterward 
adorned  the  conqueror’s  triumph,  and  where,  since  Pagan 
ferocity  seldom  respected  misfortune,  he  perished  by  the  axe 
of  the  executioner.  From  this  time,  only  partial  resistances  of 
the  Gauls  troubled  the  Romans  ;  a  few  tribes  kept  the  field 
awhile,  but  they  were  dismayed  by  the  lesson  which  Caesar 
administered  after  the  reduction  of  Uxellodunum,  when  he 
cut  off  the  right  hands  of  thousands  of  his  prisoners. 
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According  to  Irtius,  Caesar  often  expressed  the  hope  that 
when  old  age  overtook  him,  he  would  not  be  tortured  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  single  act  of  cruelty ;  and  we  know  that 
the  Romans  used  to  regard  him  as  a  model  of  clemency. 
But  he  himself  narrates  horrors  which  he  committed  ;  and  he 
does  not  utter  one  word  which  would  indicate  pity  for  his 
tens  of  thousands  of  victims.  However,  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  that  all  Gaul  was  prostrate  at  his  feet,  than  he 
travelled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  every¬ 
where  healing  the  wounds  of  war.  Instead  of  military 
colonies,  confiscations,  and  proscriptions  being  inflicted  on 
the  new  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Comata,  it  received  far 
greater  privileges  than  were  enjoyed  by  Gallia  Togata  or 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  By  honors  and  flattery  Caesar  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Gallic  chieftains.  He 
respected  the  religious  and  other  institutions  of  the  land. 
He  even  flattered  the  military  pride  of  the  natives  ;  forming 
a  Gallic  legion,  the  soldiers  of  which  born  their  national 
symbol,  the  lark  (  a  sign  of  vigilance  ),  on  their  helmets,  and 
enjoyed  the  same  emoluments  as  the  Roman  bodies.  Roman 
civilization  made  rapid  progress  in  Gaul  ;  and  the  Celtic 
race  sooned  fused  with  the  Italic.  This  conquest  was  all 
important  to  Caesar ;  for  the  Gauls,  quickly  centralized  and 
organized  into  a  harmonious  whole,  became  devoted  to  him, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  large  army  of  veterans. 

II.  The  Second  Civil  War. 

If  the  Romans  found  language  too  weak  for  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude  to  Camillus  and  Marius  for  having  saved 
them  from  the  terrible  Gauls,  we  may  imagine  the  nature  of 
their  sentiments  toward  the  hero  who  had  reduced  the  foe  to 
docile  and  even  hearty  subjection.  To  this  idolization  of  the 
successful  general,  add  the  anarchy  which  had  weakened  the 
republic  during  the  ten  years  of  Caesar’s  absence  ;  and  you 
have  the  reason  for  the  comparative  ease  with  which  Caesar 
grasped  the  reins  of  absolute  power.  At  that  time,  every 
election  in  Rome  was  venal,  and  every  meeting  of  the  people 
a  scene  of  violence,  if  not  of  carnage  ;  but  far  above  all  other 
sounds  would  be  heard  the  acclamations  of  the  infatuated 
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people,  whenever  the  names  of  Caesar  ancl  Pompey  were 
mentioned.  Of  Crassus  there  was  no  longer  any  talk  ;  for 
he  had  perished  in  53  B.  C.,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  Parthians.  Cicero  was  in  exile  ;  Cato  was  absent ;  Pom¬ 
pey  was  deficient  in  energy.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
tribune  of  the  people  was  dominant  in  Rome ;  and  that 
tribune  was  Clodius,  a  friend  of  Caesar.  Clodius  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  his  rival,  Milo ;  and  then  the  Senate  created 
Pompey  sole  consul,  a  distinction  hitherto  unknown.  An 
order  to  relinquish  his  command  in  Gaul  was  now  sent  to 
Caesar ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  he  led  his  legions  into  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul,  and  marched  steadily  toward  Rome,  until  he 
came  to  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province. 
According  to  an  old  senatorial  decree,  it  was  treason  to  cross 
this  line  with  an  armed  force;  and  Caesar  paused,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  But  he  remembered 
one  of  his  favorite  axioms,  to  the  effect  that  justice  was 
not  to  be  considered,  when  there  was  a  question  of  acquiring 
power ;  and  jumping  on  the  bridge  with  a  cry  that  the  die 
was  cast,  he  led  his  army  to  Rimini.  When  this  news 
reached  Rome,  the  presumptuous  Pompey,  who  had  but 
recently  boasted  that  a  stamp  of  his  foot  would  bring  armed 
legions  out  of  the  earth,  fled  to  Brindisi,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Peninsula.  When  Caesar  approached  to  besiege  the 
town,  “  the  great  ”  Pompey,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
senators,  sailed  for  Epirus.  All  Italy  had  acclaimed  Caesar 
as  he  passed  with  frenzied  joy  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  had 
been  shed.  He  now  turned  his  steps  toward  Rome ;  and 
when  he  arrived  near  the  gates,  he  affected  respect  for  the 
laws  which  he  had  contemned  when  he  passed  the  Rubicon, 
and  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  Romans 
visited  him  in  crowds.  Even  such  senators  as  had  remained 
came  to  hear  the  harangue  in  which  he  justified  his  conduct, 
quieted  all  apprehensions,  and  encouraged  all  hopes.  Then 
he  entered  Rome  ;  and  when  he  laid  hands  on  the  treasures 
reserved,  since  the  time  of  Brennus,  for  use  in  case  of  Gallic 
invasion,  he  said  that  there  was  now  no  use  in  keeping  the 
money  idle,  for  he  had  abolished  the  very  name  of  Gaul. 
He  appointed  new  governors  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  then, 
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not  caring  yet  to  attack  Pompey,  who  was  sustained  by  the 
vassal  monarchs  of  Asia  and  Africa,  he  started  for  Spain, 
where  there  were  many  partisans  of  £he  fugitive  consul.  In 
four  months  he  reduced  the  entire  peninsula  to  his  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Eternal  City,  the  applaud¬ 
ing  multitude  proclaimed  him  dictator.  Por  eleven  days  he 
wielded  supreme  power.  He  reconciled  patricians  and 
plebeians ;  he  recalled  all  exiles,  except  the  assassin  Milo, 
who  was  ravaging  here  and  there  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
brigands ;  he  allowed,  all  the  proscripts  of  Sylla  to  attain 
office ;  he  reduced  interest  to  a  fourth  of  the  olden  rate  ;  he 
conferred  citizenship  on  the  Transpadane  Gauls  ;  and  finally 
abdicating  the  dictatorship),  he  accepted  the  consulship,  and 
thus  preserved  a  semblance  of  liberty  for  his  compatriots. 
In  the  meantime,  Pompey  had  prepared  for  the  struggle  which 
he  knew  to  be  inevitable.  Troops  and  supplies  came  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  republic  ;  the  flower  of  the  youthful 
patriciate  was  with  him  ;  and  his  army  consisted  of  all  the 
Italian  legions,  many  new  recruits,  and  mercenaries  from 
twenty  different  peoples.  Besides  these  land  forces,  Pompey 
had  500  heavy  vessels  of  war,  and  innumerable  boats  of  light 
draught.  When  Caesar  arrived  at  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly,  in 
August,  48  B.  C.,  he  found  Pompey  awaiting  him  with  a 
force  double  his  own,  and  confident  of  victory.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action,  Caesar  perceived  that  the  Pompeian 
cavalry  would  try  to  pierce  his  own,  and  attack  his  infantry 
in  flank  ;  and  he  placed  six  cohorts  in  the  rear  of  his  right 
wing,  with  orders  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  horse,  when  they 
made  the  attempt.  The  Pompeian  cavalry  did  charge  as 
foreseen,  and  at  first  had  the  advantage  ;  but  the  six  cohorts 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  as  Caesar,  noticing  the  dandified 
appearance  of  the  hostile  patrician  cavaliers,  cried :  “  Strike 
at  their  faces.”  Then  the  gilded  youth,  fearing  disfigure¬ 
ment  more  than  dishonor,  took  to  flight.  The  Pompeian 
infantry  were  then  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  and  were 
utterly  routed.  When  Pompey  beheld  the  result,  he 
retreated  into  his  entrenched  camp  ;  but  as  the  Caesarians 
soon  poured  into  it,  he  fled  to  Larrissa,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  embarked  for  Egypt,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Ptolemy 
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XII.,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  throne.  This  sovereign  imme¬ 
diately  put  him  to  death.  During  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Caesar  had  often  ordered  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  Roman 
■citizens ;  and  he  immediately  liberated  all  of  his  24,000 
prisoners  who  where  of  that  class.  When  Marcus  Brutus 
came  to  implore  his  clemency,  Caesar  embraced  him  as  a 
friend,  little  thinking  that  in  a  few  years  the  Romans  would 
weep  as  they  read  that  verse  of  the  poet  Pacuvius,  “  I  spared 
him,  that  he  might  kill  me.”  When  treating  of  the  history 
°f  Egypt,  we  described  how  Caesar  landed  in  that  country,  and 
succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  Cleopatra.  When  he  resumed  his 
cuirass,  he  marched  against  Pliarnax,  the  son  and  murderer 
of  Mithridates.  This  prince  had  profited  by  the  Roman 
civil  troubles  to  regain  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  Caesar 
conquered  him  so  quickly  that  the  Senate  learned  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  laconic  sentence,  “  I  came,  saw,  and  conquered.” 
In  Sept.,  47  B.  C.,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  gained  Cicero 
lo  his  cause,  and  then  departed  for  Africa,  where  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Pompey  were  making  headway.  Among  these  was 
the  indomitable  Cato  the  Younger,  who  had  gathered  300 
senators  around  him,  and  was  trying  to  induce  the  Pompeian 
generals  to  avoid  a  general  action,  biding  the  time  when 
Rome  would  tire  of  the  Cmsarian  yoke.  But  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Thapsus  in  April,  46 B.  C.,  and  the  Pompeians 
were  crushed,  most  of  their  leaders  being  killed.  Of  those, 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  nearly  all  committed  suicide. 
Cato  was  one  of  these  desperate  men ;  and  when  Caesar 
heard  of  his  death,  he  remarked  :  “  He  begrudged  me  the 
glory  of  pardoning  him.” 

III.  The  Dictatorship  op  Cesar. 

When  Caesar  had  celebrated  his  quadruple  triumph,  the 
Gallic,  Egyptian,  Pontian,  and  African ;  he  was  made  dicta¬ 
tor  for  ten  years,  censor  of  morals  for  three,  and  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  naming  half  of  the  higher  magistrates. 
Uniting  in  his  own  person  the  consulate,  the  tribunate,  and 
the  supreme  pontificate,  he  was  an  absolute  sovereign  in  all 
but  the  name.  In  45  B.  C.,  he  proceeded  again  to  Spain, 
where  two  sons  of  Pompey  had  rallied  the  remnants  of  their 
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party.  The  decisive  victory  of  Cordova  put  an  end  to  the 
Second  Civil  War.  Rome  now  realized  that  Caesar  was  ab¬ 
solute  master  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Senate,  he  sat  between 
the  two  consuls,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  before  they  pre¬ 
sumed  to  emit  their  own.  At  the  circus,  his  hand  waved  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment ;  and  on  all 
solemn  occasions,  he  wore  an  olive  crown.  In  his  honor, 
the  fifth  month  was  termed  July  ;  his  statues  adorned  the 
city  ;  he  was  entitled  Father  of  His  Country  and  Imperator 
or  Commander ;  he  could  transmit  these  titles  to  his  son, 
even  to  an  adoptive  one  ;  his  dictatorship  and  censorship 
were  his  for  life  ;  he  could  coin  money  with  his  effigy  stamped 
upon  it ;  he  could  confer  nobility  ;  he  had  a  body-guard  of 
senators  and  knights  ;  solemn  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered 
annually  for  his  health  and  prosperity  ;  and  he  even  wore 
the  royal  toga.  To  preserve  his  power,  he  had  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  army  and  of  the  mob.  He  won  the  soldiers 
by  giving  to  each  private  20,000  sestertii  (about  $1,000),  and 
a  small  farm  ;  while  to  each  centurion  he  gave  a  double,  and 
to  each  military  tribune  a  quadruple  portion.  To  gain  the 
crowd,  he  gave  to  each  plebeian  ten  bushels  of  grain,  ten 
quarts  of  oil,  and  about  $20.00  ;  and  on  all  solemn  occasions, 
he  covered  22,000  tables  with  the  choicest  fare  for  200,000 
guests.  Every  week  there  wTas  a  free  spectacle  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  His  statue,  with  the  inscription,  “  The  Invincible 
God,”  was  exhibited  in  every  procession  at  the  circus,  and  even 
in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.  He  spent  what  would  be  over  fifty 
millions  of  our  money  in  erecting  public  buildings,  fountains, 
etc.;  and  all  of  the  money  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  campaigns. 
The  equestrian  order  was  just  as  favorable  to  Csesar  as  were 
the  people;  for  he  allowed  the  knights  to  share  the  judicial 
power  with  the  Senate.  As  to  this  latter  body,  which  was 
still  respectable  and  even  venerated,  he  feared  no  opposition 
from  it ;  for  he  had  increased  its  number  to  1,000,  and  all  the 
•new  members  were  his  creatures.  In  the  administration  of 
justice,  Cfesar  was  severe  and  indefatigable  ;  and  he  effected 
much  in  the  way  of  repression  of  outrageous  luxury.  Pub¬ 
lic  works  for  the  ornamentation  and  benefit  of  the  city  were 
a  veritable  passion  with  him  ;  and  he  was  ever  engaged  in 
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measures  for  the  development  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  He  restored  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and  estab¬ 
lished  extensive  Roman  colonies  in  both.  He  undertook  a 
reform  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  ;  he  founded  public 
libraries  ;  he  designed  a  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes  ;  he  began  a  military  port  at  Ostia  ;  and  he  con¬ 
structed  a  grand  road  across  the  Appenines  for  better 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 
To  Caesar  the  world  owed  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  was 
not  seriously  changed  or  reformed  until  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era.  None  of  the  measures  of  Caesar  so  offended 
the  aristocratic  party  as  his  increase  of  the  number  of  sena¬ 
tors.  Most  bitter  to  the  patrician  taste  was  the  sight  of  the 
senatorial  toga  on  the  shoulders  of  mere  provincial  notables, 
and  sometimes  of  common  soldiers.  The  grand  Roman  Sen¬ 
ate  was  no  longer  a  patrician  assembly,  the  sole  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Quirites  alone  ;  it  was  the  representative  of  the 
wdiole  state,  the  components  of  which  were  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  patricians  insisted  that  to  open  Rome  to  all 
the  “  nations,”  was  to  destroy  her.  Among  the  many  smart 
sayings  which,  like  the  modern  Roman  pasquinades,  were 
current  in  the  Rome  of  that  day,  was  heard  :  “  Caesar  drags 
the  Gauls  behind  his  chariot  ;  but  only  to  introduce  them 
into  the  Senate.”  Again,  it  was  only  during  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Caesar  that  the  owners  of  property  began  to  feel 
secure  in  its  possession  ;  and  many  of  his  friends  became  his 
enemies  because  he  would  not  countenance  their  wicked 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  tyranny.  Both  the  scorned 
patricians  and  the  disappointed  plebeians  began  to  murmur 
that  the  reforms  of  the  dictator  were  prompted  only  by  his 
desire  to  acquire  devoted  followers and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  yearned  for  a  royal  diadem.  The  Romans  were 
perfectly  willing  to  bow  before  the  substance  of  an  authority 
heavier  than  any  king  had  ever  dreamed,  in  his  most  arro¬ 
gant  moments,  of  exercising  over  them  ;  but  at  the  sound  of 
a  royal  title  in  connection  with  their  master,  they  fancied 
that  their  blood  boiled  with  holy  indignation.  A  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Caesar  was  formed.  Its  most  prominent 
leaders  were  Cains  Cassius  Longinus  and  Marcus  Junius 
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Brutus,  brothers-in-law,  both  of  whom  had  been  spared  by 
Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsal'ia.  Cassius  had  hated 
Caesar,  from  the  moment  when  he  failed  to  obtain  a  praetor- 
ship.  Brutus,  a  nephew  of  Cato  the  Younger,  had  grown  fond 
of  Caesar,  when  the  dictator  began  to  shower  favors  upon  him. 
The  probable  reason  for  these  favors  was  the  love  which 
Caesar  felt  for  Servilia,  his  mistress,  and  the  mother  of 
Brutus  ;  but  it  is  untrue  that  Brutus  was  a  son  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor.  Brutus  was  born  in  85  B.  C.,  when  Caesar  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Servilia  became  the 
hero’s  mistress  when  he  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  In¬ 
cited  by  Cassius,  Brutus  began  to  dream  of  emulating  that 
other  Brutus  whom  the  genealogist,  Pompouius  Atticus,  pro¬ 
nounced  his  ancestor.  He  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  in 
influencing  sixty-three  other  malcontents  to  combine  to 
“  liberate  Borne  ”  ;  and  Caesar  was  murdered  in  the  Senate- 
chamber  on  March  15,  44  B.  C. 


Chapter  XV. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  Second  Triumvirate. 

§  1.  The  Caesarian  Reaction. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  his  dagger  from  the  heart  of  his 
benefactor,  he  hastened  to  justify  the  murder  to  the  stupefied 
citizens  ;  but  they  showed  no  gladness  because  of  the  present 
of  “  liberty  ”  from  his  patrician  hands.  Imprecations  were 
hurled  against  the  assassins ;  and  when  Brutus  and  his 
associates  found  that  at  least  on  this  occasion  the  mob  was 
not  to  be  bought  by  fair  words  or  by  money,  they  retired  to 
the  Capitol  with  their  retainers.  A  number  of  gladiators 
were  hired  to  defend  the  “patriots”;  and  Cicero,  ever  dis¬ 
trustful  of  that  people  whom  he  styled  “a  contemptible  and 
hungry  horde,  the  leeches  of  the  public  treasury,”  suggested 
a  convocation  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection  of  the  republic. 
Meanwhile,  Mark  Antony  had  assembled  the  Senate  in  the 
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Campus  Martius  ;  and  surrounded  by  a  legion  of  disconsolate 
veterans,  lie  called  upon  the  Conscript  Fathers  to  decide 
whether  Caesar  had  been  a  tyrant  or  a  legitimate  ruler,  and 
consequently,  whether  his  death  had  been  a  liberation  or  a 
murder.  The  senators  evaded  the  question  ;  they  ratified  all 
the  acts  of  Caesar,  but  they  announced  an  amnesty  for  the 
assassins.  Then  Antony  read  the  will  of  the  murdered  man  ; 
and  the  citizens  found  that  it  gave  to  each  one  of  them  3,000 
sestertii  ($150),  and  to  the  city,  the  six  beautiful  gardens  be¬ 
yond  the  Tiber  which  had  belonged  to  Caesar.  The  grand¬ 
nephews  of  the  deceased,  Octavianus,  Pinarius,  and  Quintus 
Pedius,  had  been  constituted  his  heirs ;  but  many  rich  leg¬ 
acies  had  been  made  to  his  friends,  among  jvhom  were  several 
of  his  murderers.  When  the  pyre  had  been  arranged  for  the 
cremation,  the  legionaries  threw  upon  it  all  their  military 
decorations,  and  thousands  of  women  did  the  same  with  their 
jewels.  The  Senate  formally  enrolled  Caesar  among  the  gods  ; 
and  a  new  star,  just  discovered,  was  named  the  Julian.  The 
lamentations  of  the  people  were  loud  and  long;  and  Suetonius 
tells  us  that  the  Jews  especially  mourned  for  their  protector. 
So  threatening  was  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Romans,  that  Brutus  and  his  companions  deemed  it  prudent 
to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  Antony  remained  master  of  the 
situation.  At  this  critical  juncture,  young  Octavianus,  a 
grandson  of  a  sister  of  Csesar,  and  son  of  one  of  the  “  new 
men,”  Caius  Octavius,  arrived  in  Rome.  Octavian  was  of  weak 
constitution  ;  and  his  unsoldierly  tastes  had  made  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  army.  His  best  friends  had  advised  him 
not  to  present  himself  as  the  heir  of  Cmsar ;  but  the  boy  of 
eighteen  felt  that  he  possessed  strength  and  talent  which, 
though  very  different  from  those  which  are  prized  in  a  camp, 
are  serviceable  in  a  struggle  for  power.  He  was  politically 
unscrupulous  ;  he  could  be  cruel  or  generous,  hypocritical  or 
loyal,  as  the  moment  demanded.  He  was  in  Greece  when  he 
heard  of  the  tragedy  in  the  Capitol ;  and  he  immediately 
sailed  for  Brundusium.  When  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
legions  who  were  there  awaiting  orders  to  proceed  against 
the  Parthians,  the  veterans  joyfully  acclaimed  him  their 
leader,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  immense  military  stores 
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which  liad  been  gathered  for  their  intended  expedition. 
Leading  the  enthusiastic  soldiers  to  Rome,  Octavian  waited 
on  Antony,  and  asked  him  for  the  money  which  Caesar  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people.  Antony  dared  not  give  up 
the  money,  for  fear  that  the  lad  would  gain  the  affections  of 
the  beneficiaries  by  its  distribution.  Perceiving  the  suspicion, 
Octavian  declared  to  the  people  that  he  was  only  anxious  to 
fulfil  his  granduncle’s  intentions  in  their  regard ;  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  sold  all  of  his  own  property,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  those  intentions.  This  politic  act  won  the  favor  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Cicero,  who  detested  Anton}',  was 
easily  gained  ;  for  he  fancied  that  he  could  manipulate  the 
boy  for  his  own  advantage.  The  Senate  now  listened  to  those 
eloquent  discourses  which  are  termed  the  “Philippics”  of 
Cicero,  and  in  which  the  orator  inveighed  against  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Antony.  The  two  parties  were  soon  engaged  in  open 
war.  The  two  consuls  and  Octavian  defeated  Antony  near 
Modena  ;  and  he  fled  into' Transalpine  Gaul,  where  he  joined 
forces  with  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who,  like  him,  had  been  a 
commander  of  the  cavalry  under  Caesar.  The  Senate  now 
appointed  Brutus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  assigned  Syria 
to  Cassius ;  as  for  Octavian,  he  was  regarded  as  faithful  to 
the  republic,  but  lie  asked  for  the  consulate  in  vain.  This 
refusal  caused  Octavian  to  change  his  policy.  Ceasing  to 
pursue  Antony,  he  led  eight  legions  back  to  Rome,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  people.  He  was  proclaimed  consul 
by  the  multitude ;  and  the  Senate  resigned  itself  to  the 
choice.  Cicero  showed  his  chagrin  by  retiring  from  politics. 

§  2.  Octavian,  Antony ,  avd  Lepidus  as  Triumvirs. 

Antony  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  had  alienated 
many  of  the  Caesarians.  Octavian,  therefore,  being  a  wilv 
diplomat,  and  being  also  consul  and  backed  by  a  powerful 
army,  found  it  easy  to  attract  many  of  the  malcontents  to  his 
faction.  The  prospects  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  in  fine,  did 
not  warrant  a  refusal  when  Octavian  invited  them  to  an  inter¬ 
view  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mutual  accommodation.  Three  day's  were  passed  on  a  little 
island  of  the  Reno,  near  Bononia  ;  and  the  plotters  agreed  to 
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form  a  Triumvirate,  iu  wliicli  each  would  have  consular  power 
for  five  years.  The  Roman  dominions,  outside  of  Italy,  were 
coolly  partitioned  by  the  trio.  Octavian  took  Africa,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  ;  Antony  received  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  Lepi- 
dus  was  to  rule  over  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul.  In  order  to 
secure  the  compliance  of  the  army,  each  soldier  was  to 
receive  what  we  would  term  $1,000,  and  an  allotment  of  land 
in  some  one  of  eighteen  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Italy, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  rightful  owners.  Revenge  on  their 
opponents  was  next  considered ;  and  each  of  the  triumvirs 
readily  accommodated  the  others.  Thus,  Octavian  granted 
permission  to  Antony  to  take  the  life  of  Cicero  ;  and  in  return 
Antony  abandoned  his  uncle,  Lucius  Caesar,  to  the  vengeance 
of  Octavian.  Lepidus  sacrificed  his  own  brother,  iEmilius 
Paulus.  Lists  of  the  proscribed  were  immediately  sent  to 
the  capital ;  and  the  citizens  saw  that  the  days  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  had  returned.  The  first  two  lists  contained  the  names 
of  280  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  republic.  The 
heads  of  the  doomed  were  to  be  taken  off  by  any  one,  and  to 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  triumvirs  ;  a  freeman  who  sent  a  head 
received  25,000  drachmas  (  about  $4,000  ),  while  a  slave  was 
rewarded  with  his  freedom  as  well  as  with  10,000  drachmas. 
When  the  head  of  Cicero  was  brought  to  Antony,  he  was  at 
table  with  his  wife,  Fulvia,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  infamous 
women  in  a  society  where  such  creatures  were  abundant- 
Cicero,  by  no  means  a  moral  man,  had  often  exercised  his 
talent  for  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  Fulvia  ;  and  when  Antony 
handed  over  the  orator’s  head  to  her,  she  amused  herself  by 
piercing  the  once  eloquent  tongue  with  her  bodkin.  Among 
the  almost  incredible  horrors  entailed  by  these  proscriptions 
there  were,  however,  many  instances  of  noble  conduct ;  but 
the  denunciations  of  husband  by  wife,  of  father  by  son,  of 
brother  by  sister,  were  too  numerous  to  prevent  us  from 
asserting  that  Roman  society  had  then  attained  to  the  last 
degree  of  putridity  which  is  compatible  with  existence.  Vel¬ 
leius  Paterculus  (b.  20  B.  C.),  who  was  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  picture,  says  that  during  the  proscription, 
“  wives  showed  much  fidelity ;  freedmen  a  fair  amount ; 
slaves  a  little  ;  and  children  none.” 
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§  3.  The  Battle  of  Philippi. 

When  the  triumvirs  had  decided  to  terminate  their  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Roman  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  punish  the  outlaws, 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  then  in  Macedonia,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  legions.  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  fled  to* 
Spain  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  wrhom  the  Senate  had 
created  proconsul  of  the  seas,  was  now  in  possession  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  ;  and  having  been  proscribed  by  Octavian, 
he  had  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Brutus.  WThen  Octavian  and 
Antony  entered  Macedonia  in  42  B.  C.,  their  forces  numbered 
82,000  men — about  the  same  number  as  those  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  The  latter  would  have  avoided  a  general  engagement, 
relying  on  a  guerilla  warfare  to  destroy  the  Caesarians,  for  he 
had  completely  gained  the  affection  of  the  Macedonians.  Had 
this  advice  been  followed,  the  world  would  have  never  heard 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus  ;  for  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  prevented 
any  arrival  of  supplies  for  the  Caesarians,  and  the  Macedonian 
populations  would  have  prevented  successful  foraging.  But 
Brutus  was  anxious  to  repel  the  imputation  of  timidity  which 
he  had  incurred  ;  and  again,  he  feared  that  a  prolongation  of 
the  contest  would  result  in  a  wholesale  desertion  of  his  legion¬ 
aries.  Therefore  he  attacked  the  Caesarians  at  Philippi  in 
November,  42  B.  C.,  and  then  penetrated  even  to  the  tent  of 
Octavian.  But  that  prudent  commander,  wdio  was  destined 
to  gain  great  victories  despite  his  personal  cowardice,  had 
taken  himself  out  of  danger  at  the  beginning  on  the  fight. 
While  Brutus  was  cutting  his  way  to  victory  on  .his  part  of 
the  field,  Antony  was  annihilating  the  wing  which  Cassius 
commanded ;  and  when  this  general  was  hurried  off  in  the 
flight  of  his  few  remaining  soldiers,  he  thought  that  all  was 
lost,  and  committed  suicide.  The  death  of  Cassius  reani¬ 
mated  the  almost  defeated  wing  of  Octavian,  and  it  so  dis¬ 
couraged  the  Brutians,  that  the  latter  abandoned  the  field. 
On  that  same  day,  Pompeius  had  destroyed  a  fleet  that  was 
bringing  supplies  to  the  triumvirs  ;  and  had  Brutus  even 
then,  decided  on  avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  the  Cmsarians 
were  doomed.  But  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers  drove  Brutus 
to  another  trial  of  main  strength  twenty  days  afterward,  on 
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the  same  plains  of  Philippi ;  and  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
The  chief  assassin  of  Caesar  now  committed  suicide.  The 
territories  of  the  republic  underwent  a  new  partition  ;  Octav- 
ian  taking  the  T\  est,  Antony  the  East,  while  Lepidus  was 
perforce  contented  with  Africa.  Returning  to  Italy,  Octavian 
was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  his  troops  by  spoliations 
and  tragedies  of  every  kind  ;  but  we  note  only  the  bloody  work 
which  followed  the  surrender  of  Perusium,  where  Lucius 
Antonius  and  the  infamous  Pulvia  had  endeavored  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  future  emperor.  Although  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  security  for  life  and  limb  to  the  inhabitants  and  the 
garrison,  Octavian  slaughtered  300  knights  and  senators  at 
the  “  altar  ”  of  Caesar. 

§  4.  Octavian  and  Antony  at  War. 

Cleopatra  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  triumvirs,  and  had 
procured  the  recognition  of  Caesarion,  her  son  by  Caesar,  as 
king  of  Egypt.  Some  of  her  generals,  however,  had  favored 
the  Brutians  ;  and  Antony,  arriving  in  Cilicia,  called  upon 
her  to  show  that  she  had  not  connived  at  their  treachery. 
The  beautiful  wanton  waited  on  Antony  at  Tarsus ;  as  the 
people  declared,  the  scene  was  like  that  of  “  Venus  visiting 
Bacchus.”  As  she  had  vanquished  Caesar,  so  she  subdued 
Antony  ;  from  that  day  the  proud  Roman  was  the  slave  of 
the  lovely  Egyptian  Greek.  The  oi'gies  of  Alexandria  caused 
him  to  forget  his  own  glory  and  the  interests  of  Rome ;  but 
finally  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Fulvia  and  those  of  his 
brother,  Lucius,  and  repaired  to  Greece,  where  he  joined  his. 
forces  with  those  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  But  Octavian  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  combat  Antony  ;  hence,  learning 
that  Fulvia  was  dead,  he  offered  to  the  widower  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  Octavia,  and  to  Pompeius  he  tendered  the  con¬ 
sulate,  and  the  government  of  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
Both  offers  were  accepted  in  39  B.  C. ;  but  Octavian  soon 
quarrelled  with  Pompeius,  and  having  defeated  him  in  a 
naval  battle  near  the  Sicilian  coast,  he  caused  him  to  flee  to 
Asia,  where  the  unfortunate  was  murdered,  in  36  B.  C.,  by 
an  emissary  of  Antony.  The  next  move  of  Octavian  was  to 
rid  himself  of  Lepidus  ;  and  he  easily  prevailed  on  the 
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weakling  to  resign  his  share  in  the  triumvirate,  and  to  retire 
to  Circei  in  Latium,  with  the  dignity  of  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Meanwhile,  Antony  had  returned  to  the  preferable  arms  of 
Cleopatra,  utterly  ignoring  his  new  bride,  Octavia,  one  of 
the  few  virtuous  Roman  women  of  that  day.  However,  he 
was  not  yet  utterly  lost  to  all  sentiments  of  pride  ;  and  in  35 
B.  C.,  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  those  terrible  Par- 
thians  whom  the  Romans  could  never  permanently  subjugate. 
He  showed  that  he  was  still  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  grand 
commander  ;  in  twenty-seven  days  he  fought  eighteen  pitched 
battles  ;  and  he  was  apparently  about  to  succeed  in  crushing 
his  savage  foe,  when  his  sickening  passion  for  Cleopatra  led 
him  to  close  the  campaign.  Returning  to  Alexandria,  he 
deliberately  outraged  his  colleague  by  repudiating  Octavia 
and  marrying  Cleopatra.  Octavian  gladly  beheld  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  his  valiant  rival  wallowing  in  the  debaucheries  of 
Alexandria,  and  causing  his  name  to  be  despised  in  Rome. 
•Certainly  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of  Antony  to  cause 
gratification  to  the  wily  schemer  ;  the  infatuated  man  had 
proclaimed  his  paramour  Queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa, 
and  Celesyria ;  and  he  conferred  the  royal  dignity,  with  rich 
provinces  to  support  it,  on  the  two  sons  whom  the  enchantress 
had  borne  to  him.  Dion  tells  us  that  Cleopatra  often  boasted 
that  she  would  yet  dictate  laws  in  the  Roman  Capitol.  These 
facts  furnished  rich  material  for  Octavian  when  he  tried  to 
induce  the  Senate  to  outlaw  the  man  who  was  the  chief  obstacle 
in  his  path  to  sole  power  in  the  Roman  dominions ;  and  he 
added  many  lines  of  his  own  invention,  which  so-called  His¬ 
tory,  too  often  partial  to  the  winning  side,  has  adopted  as 
truths.  At  length  the  Senate  declared  war,  not  on  Antony,  lest 
men  would  regard  the  contest  as  another  civil  war,  but  on 
Cleopatra. 


§  5.  The  Battle  of  Actium. 

Had  Antony  carried  the  war  into  Italy,  as  he  would  have 
■preferred  to  do,  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  have  been 
very  different ;  for  the  more  worthy  of  the  Romans  were  then 
disgusted  with  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  republic, 
which  the  enormous  taxes  of  Octavian  had  not  remedied. 
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But  the  society  of  liis  royal  mistress  was  clear  to  the  Antony 
of  that  moment;  hence  he  passed  another  year  at  Alexandria, 
preparing  for  the  decisive  campaign.  From  his  African  and 
Asiatic  provinces  he  collected  200,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry, 
an  immense  horde  of  Geti,  and  800  ships.  Accompanying  him 
as  allies  were  the  kings  of  Mauritania,  Upper  Cilicia,  Papli- 
lygonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Thrace ;  and  among  his  troops 
were  a  number  of  Arabs,  and  also  some  Jews  who  had  been 
sent  by  Herod.  To  oppose  this  host  Octavian  had  only  80, 
000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  250  vessels  ;  but  his  forces 
were  finely  disciplined  and  equipped.  The  foes  met  on 
Sept.  21,  31  B.  C.,  near  the  promontory  of  Aetium,  on  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  south  of  Epirus.  Caniclius,  the  principal 
general  under  Antony,  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  battle  with 
the  fleet  of  Octavian,  which  had  gained  experience  in  fight¬ 
ing  against  Sextus  Pompeius ;  and  his  soldiers  loudly 
insisted  that  sea-fights  were  work  for  Phoenicians,  while 
they  cared  not  to  combat  on  planks  which  were  agitated  by 
the  waves.  But  Cleopatra  counselled  her  paramour  to  fight 
upon  the  sea,  and  he  assented ;  although  he  relied  so  little 
on  the  valor  of  his  Egyptian  contingent,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  its  communicating  panic  to  the  rest  by  a  hasty  flight, 
he  burned  all  its  vessels,  except  fifty  which  escorted  his 
innamorata.  In  the  naval  battle  which  followed,  Octavian 
was  not  to  be  found  ;  but  Antony  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  While  the  result  was  still  undetermined,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ships  withdrew  from  the  fray  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  who 
probably  thought  that  her  lover’s  star  was  waning,  and  that 
she  should  be  in  a  position  for  an  exercise  of  her  charms  on 
Octavian.  Antony  immediately  followed  his  mistress,  to  de¬ 
fend  her  if  she  needed  defense,  or  to  prevent  her  from  throw¬ 
ing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Octavian,  if  such  were  her  inten¬ 
tion.  The  flight  of  Antony  was  the  signal  for  the  surrender  or 
retreat  of  all  his  ships.  The  land  forces  of  both  parties  had 
been  quiet  spectators  of  the  naval  action  ;  and  now,  for  seven 
days,  they  rested  on  their  arms.  Finally  the  Antonians, 
reflected  that  it  was  a  shame  to  observe  fealty  to  a  leader 
who  could  abandon  them  for  a  treacherous  wanton  ;  and  they 
surrendered  to  Octavian. 
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§  6.  Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavian  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Pelusium,  then 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  kingdom,  he  found  that  Cleopatra 
had  given  orders  for  his  immediate  admittance ;  therefore  he 
marched  on  Alexandria.  Antony  had  not  yet  learned  that 
Cleopatra  had  really  deserted  his  cause,  and  he  fought  with 
his  usual  vigor ;  but  when  he  saw  his  cavalry  going  over  to 
Octavian,  he  sent  to  his  rival  a  challenge  for  a  duel.  The 
prudent  Octavian  laughed  at  the  message;  and  when  Antony 
heard  of  the  insult,  he  stabbed  himself.  Then  he  ordered 
his  few  faithful  followers  to  carry  him  to  the  mausoleum, 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  which  Cleopatra  had  shut  herself  and 
her  attendants ;  and  having  been  pulled  up  by  a  rope,  he 
died  at  the  feet  of  her  who  was  certainly  to  him  the  dearest 
object  on  earth.  The  Homan  Senate  pronounced  the  name 
of  Antony  infamous  ;  but  moderns  should  hesitate  ere  they 
credit  the  invectives  of  Cicero  or  the  flatteries  extended  to 
Octavian.  The  posterity  of  Antony  inherited  the  throne 
which  his  enemy  founded.  The  fate  of  the  two  boys  borne 
by  Cleopatra  to  Antony  is  unknown ;  but  the  daughter, 
Cleopatra  Selena,  was  educated  by  the  forgiving  Octavia, 
who  espoused  her  to  Juba  II.,  the  king  of  Mauritania. 
Octavia  had  borne  two  daughters  to  Antony ;  the  elder 
“became  the  grandmother  of  Nero,  and  the  younger  became 
the  mother  of  the  emperor,  Claudius,  and  of  Clermanicus, 
the  father  of  Caligula.  When  Octavian  was  made  the  object 
of  Cleopatra’s  seductive  arts,  those  charms  which  had  sub¬ 
dued  Cesar  and  Antony,  he  showed  that  ambition  was  his 
dominant  mistress  by  regarding  her  as  a  conquered  queen  who 
would  grace  his  approaching  triumph  in  Home.  To  avoid  this 
fate,  the  desperate  Circe  caused  a  venemous  asp  to  bite  her ; 
and  with  her  ended  that  line  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  which  had 
ruled  Egypt  during  294  years.  Egypt  now  lost  her  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  but  with  her  subjugation  by  Rome  her  greatest 
prosperity  began.  For  centuries  after  Egypt  ceased  to  be 
mentioned  in  history,  Alexandria  was  the  most  extensive 
commercial  mart  in  the  world. 
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II.  Octavlan  Becomes  Emperor. 

The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

When  Octavian  returned  to  Rome,  the  Senate  decreed  for 
him  a  triumph,  because  of  the  victories  which  others  had 
won  in  Dalmatia,  at  Actium,  and  in  Egypt.  He  also 
received  the  title  of  imperator  or  commander  (“  emperor,”) 
not  as  an  honor,  as  others  had  received  it,  but  as  a  token  of 
real  authority.  He  was  also  styled  Augustus  ;  and  the  eighth 
month  was  named  after  him,  because,  as  the  senatorial  decree 
recited,  he  had  begun  his  first  glorious  consulate  in  that 
month ;  and  in  it  he  had  reduced  Egypt,  triumphed  at 
Rome,  and  put  an  end  to  civil  war.  Scholars  dispute  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Augustus.  Some  hold  that  it  was 
derived  from  avium  gesta,  as  though  the  bearer  continued 
the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors  ;  others  contend  that  it 
came  from  the  Greek  word,  auge,  or  splendor  ;  many  derive 
it  from  augere,  as  meaning  “  to  consecrate,”  and  they  there¬ 
fore  think  that  it  means  “  sacred  ”  ;  the  majority  find  its 
significance  in  augere,  as  indicative  of  increase.  In  monu¬ 
ments  to  Julian,  Maximian,  and  Constantine,  we  find  these 
emperors  styled  “  Ever  August  ”  ;  and  this  title  was  adopted 
by  the  emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  physical 
cowardice  of  Octavian  aided  him  greatly  in  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  ;  for  that  usually  detestable  quality  persuaded 
men  that  he  was  not  to  be  feared,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
civil  war  and  fifteen  of  anarchy,  Rome  wanted  repose.  Men 
of  any  importance  seldom  died  of  sickness  or  of  old  age  at 
that  period  ;  all  such  persons  provided  against  the  tricks  of 
fortune  either  by  habitually  carrying  a  vial  of  poison,  or  by 
having  at  hand  a  freedman  who  would  plunge  a  dagger  into 
the  broken  heart  when  hope  had  vanished.  No  sensible 
man  believed  that  the  ancient  Roman  liberty,  even  though  it 
was  liberty  only  for  a  few,  could  be  restored.  Brutus,  with 
his  last  breath,  had  declared  that  “  virtue  is  a  dream.”  And  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  grasping  all  power,  Octavian  took 
care  to  convince  the  people  that  he  was  making  no  innova¬ 
tions  ;  all  forms  were  allowed  to  subsist,  even  though  the 
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substance  had  perished.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of 
dictatorship,  Octavian  proposed  to  imitate  Sylla  rather  than 
Caesar  by  abdication  ;  he  said  that  he  had  now  accomplished 
what  had  been  his  sole  object  in  mounting  to  powef,  namely, 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  his  granduncle.  But 
Maecenas,  his  confidant,  gave  him  advice  which  was  more 
consonant  to  his  own  desires,  when  the  flatterer  contended 
that  the  republic  should  be  protected  from  sedition,  and  that 
Octavian  should  beware  of  vendettas.  Accordingly,  until 
21  B.  C.,  this  most  successful  of  all  adventurers  received  the 
consulate,  year  by  year  ;  and  then  he  accepted  it  in  per¬ 
petuity.  In  13  B.  C.,  he  was  made  supreme  pontiff.  He 
maintained  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  People  ; 
but  he  manipulated  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  established 
a  consistorium  principis,  a  kind  of  Privy  Council,  composed 
of  the  consuls,  a  magistrate  from  each  order,  and  fifteen  sen¬ 
ators  ;  and  this  council  alone  decided  on  all  important 
matters.  Meanwhile  the  “  people  ”  were  contented,  for  they 
had  their  panern  et  circenses,  their  food  and  free  circus,  of 
both  of  which  the  imperator  took  good  care.  And  to  the 
credit  of  Augustus  be  it  said  that  during  the  forty-four  years 
of  his  rule,  he  never  abused  his  absolute  power.  His  evil 
qualities  were  numerous  ;  but  he  must  have  possessed  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  fine  administrative 
ability,  when  he  not  only  preserved  his  power  for  so  long  a 
period,  but  convinced  the  Romans  that  their  security  and 
happiness  depended  entirely  upon  himself. 


Chapter  XVI. 

THE  PAGAN  ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

I.  Augustus  (29  B.  C.-A.  D.  14.) 

§  1.  Political  and  Military  Organization. 

As  emperor,  Augustus  possessed  the  imperium  militare, 
the  right  to  command  the  army  ;  for  such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  title,  imperator.  As  prefect  of  morals,  he  held  the 
place  of  the  olden  censors,  aud  could  “  reform  ”  even  the 
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Senate.  As  pr  biceps  or  prince  of  tlie  Senate,  lie  presided 
over  its  sessions.  He  also  enjoyed  tlie  “  proconsular  power,” 
by  virtue  of  wliicli  he  commanded  the  armies  stationed  in 
the  provinces ;  and  he  wielded  the  “  tribunitial  authority,” 
whereby  he  could  convoke  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and 
could  put  his  veto  on  any  law.  This  last  power  rendered 
his  person  inviolable.  As  prwf edits  annonce,  he  attended 
to  the  victualling  of  the  city.  For  governmental  purposes, 
Italy  was  divided  into  eleven  regions :  Latium  and  Cam¬ 
pania  ,  the  land  of  the  Picentians  and  Hirpins  ;  Lucania, 
Brutium,  Apulia,  and  Brundusium  ;  the  land  of  the  Marsi* 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Samnites ;  Picenum  and  Umbria ; 
Etruria;  Cispadane  Gaul;  Liguria;  Venitia  and  Histria; 
Transpadane  Gaul  ( Lombardy  and  Piedmont) ;  and  the 
district  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  outside  provinces  were 
of  two  classes,  senatorial  and  imperial.  The  Senalte 
governed  Sicily,  Sardina,  Corsica,  Dalmatia,  Betic  Spain 
(Granada  and  Andalusia),  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Epirus,  Crete, 
Cyrene,  Proconsular  Asia  (Pergamus),  Bithynia,  Numidia, 
and  the  African  territories  of  ancient  Carthage.  Augus¬ 
tus  reserved  to  himself  Lusitania  (Portugal),  the  Tarra- 
gonaise  (Carthagena,  Tarragona),  Aquitania,  the  Lyonnaise 
(Lyons,  Autun,  Orleans),  Northern  Gaul  (Belgium),  the 
Narbonnaise  (Narbonne  and  Marseilles),  Cyprus,  Celesyria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  The  emperor 
also  retained  under  his  own  administration  what  were  called 
his  latest  conquests  ;  namely,  Germania,  Blietia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  Galatia  and  Lycaonia,  and  Pamphylia.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  Augustus  exchanged  Cyprus  and  the 
Narbonnaise  for  Dalmatia.  The  emperor  also  had  imme¬ 
diate  jurisdiction  over  the  kings  of  Judea,  Armenia,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  the  Bosphorus,  Northern  Arabia,  and  Mauritania. 
The  military  establishment  in  the  capital  consisted  of  troops 
which  were  termed  “  urban  cohorts,”  and  were  commanded 
by  the  prefect  of  the  city.  In  the  suburbs  and  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Italian  cities  there  were  stationed  ten  “praetorian” 
cohorts,  of  1,000  men  each  ;  and  in  the  cities  and  fortified 
camps  on  the  frontiers  were  45  legions,  each  numbering 
7,000  men.  Ravenna  and  Messina  were  the  chief  naval  depots- 
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§  2.  The  Wars  of  Augustus. 

The  temperament  of  Augustus  was  not  one  to  provoke 
wars  of  conquest ;  but  lie  was  forced  to  undertake'several  in 
order  to  insure  the  empire  against  future  attack.  His  first 
campaign,  after  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  purple,  was 
directed  against  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians  of  Spain, 
who  had  revolted  in  25  B.  C.  He  crushed  the  rebellion;  and 
then,  after  Wo  centuries  of  almost  constant  resistance,  Spain 
became  submissive  to  Home.  At  the  same  time,  Marcus 
Crassus  defeated  the  Mesian  savages  of  the  lower  Danube, 
and  Yinicius  subdued  other  German  tribes ;  by  permission 
of  the  Senate,  a  monument,  recording  the  names  of  forty- 
three  mountain  tribes  conquered  by  Augustus,  was  erected 
on  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  9  B.  C.,  Augustus  determined  to 
check  the  propensity  of  the  Germanic  hordes  to  make 
periodical  raids  on  the  Roman  territory  ;  and  he  entrusted 
the  task  to  his  step-sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  The  former 
defeated  the  Dacians,  and  transported  40,000  to  Gaul.  The 
latter  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ems,  where  he  erected  monu¬ 
ments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  victories ;  but  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  execution  for  treason.  The 
charge  had  been  made  by  the  envious  Tiberius,  and  all  Rome 
believed  it  unfounded,  and  revered  the  memory  of  the  victim. 
Then  Tiberius  made  such  progress,  that  the  Germans  sued 
for  peace  ;  Augustus  refused  it,  ordering  Domitius  Enobar- 
bus  and  Yinicius  to  prosecute  the  war,  while  Tiberius  retired 
to  Rhodes.  The  new  commanders  effected  little ;  and  in  2 
A.  D.,  Tiberius  resumed  command,  having  been  adopted  by 
Augustus  as  his  heir.  During  the  next  four  years,  Tiberius 
subjugated  the  Longobardi,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribes ;  also  the  Marcomanni,  who  inhabited  the  region 
at  the  south  of  what  is  now  known  as  Bohemia  ;  and  finally  he 
subdued  the  Pannonians.  Shortly  after  these  conquests,  the 
extortions  of  a  Roman  governor  produced  a  revolt  which 
taught  the  barbarians  that  the  Roman  legions  were  not 
absolutely  invincible.  Quintilius  Yarus,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  “  he  entered  rich  Syria  a  poor  man,  and  left  poor 
Syria  a  rich  man,”  endeavored,  with  a  multitude  of  school- 
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masters  and  lawyers,  to  turn  the  Germans  into  Romans  ;  he 
infuriated  them  by  his  exactions,  and  merely  a  leader  was 
wanted  to  cause  an  insurrection  of  all  the  Germanic  hordes. 
That  leader  was  found  in  Arminius,  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci 
who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  while 
serving  under  the  Roman  eagles,  and  had  been  made  a  knight 
and  a  Roman  citizen.  After  careful  preparation,  during  which 
Arminius  and  all  the  Teutons  in  the  Roman  service  showed 
apparently  great  zeal  for  the  imperial  cause,  the  revolt  broke 
out  in  so  many  regions  that  Varus  was  obliged  to  divide  his 
army.  The  Germans  in  his  ranks  urged  him  to  advance  into 
the  difficult  country  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ems,  where,  as  they  asserted,  he  could  strike  a  decisive  blow 
When  his  army  was  thoroughly  entangled  in  thickets,  it  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  ambushed  barbarians  ;  Varus  and  his 
chief  officers  either  committed  suicide  or  killed  each  other 
by  agreement,  and  the  Germans  amused  themselves  with  their 
prisoners  by  cutting  off  their  hands,  plucking  out  their  eyes, 
and  sewing  up  their  mouths.  After  this  slaughter,  Arminius 
labored  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  ;  but  he 
could  not  prevent  the  advance  of  Germanicus,  the  son  of 
Drusus,  as  far  as  the  Weser,  nor  two  bloody  defeats  of  the 
Germans,  in  one  of  which  his  wife  was  made  a  prisoner.  In 
A.  D.  16,  Germanicus  gained  another  victory  atHastenbeck  ; 
but  when  the  jealous  Tiberius  became  emperor,  the  success¬ 
ful  general  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  the  Germans  en¬ 
joyed  a  period  of  repose. 

§  3.  End  of  Augustus. 

Fortune  had  been  kind  to  Augustus  ;  but  she  had  given  him 
no  son  to  inherit  his  crown.  By  his  last  wife,  Livia,  whom 
he  had  stolen  from  her  husband,  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  he 
had  no  children  ;  but  a  previous  marriage  had  given  to  him 
a  daughter,  Julia,  whom  he  espoused  to  a  famous  general, 
Agrippa,  in  order  to  bind  that  officer  to  his  service.  This 
union  produced  two  sons  whom  the  emperor  proclaimed  his 
heirs ;  but  they  died  in  their  youth,  probably  murdered  by 
Livia.  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  was 
now  adopted,  although  his  dissimulation  and  cruelty  had 
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caused  Augustus  to  hate  him  ;  it  has  been  thought  that  Augus¬ 
tus  selected  Tiberius  in  order  to  make  the  Romans  wish  that 
his  own  reign  might  be  a  long  one.  As  to  the  morality 
of  Augustus,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  Pagan 
Rome  furnished  some  more  flagrant  criminals.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  while  Rome  was  nearly  starving,  he  gave  so  lascivious 
an  entertainment,  that  Suetonius  wrote  that  Cupid  himself 
turned  away  his  eyes  in  shame.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  the  adulteries  of  Augustus,  like  those  of  his  great  an¬ 
cestor,  were  all  undertaken  with  a  view  to  political  influence  r 
he  never  became  intimate  with  a  woman  who  could  not  help 
him  on  the  road  to  power.  Rut  even  after  he  had  attained 
to  the  height  of  empire,  his  dissoluteness  continued.  He 
was  calculatingly  cruel,  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
throne ;  but  when  he  found  himself  firmly  seated,  he  became 
more  clement,  although  we  doubt  whether  any  Christian  sov¬ 
ereign  ever  showed  such  bloodthirstiness  as  he  sometimes 

o 

evinced,  even  when  his  power  was  secure.  Augustus  has 
been  termed  a  lover  of  justice  ;  but  his  imperial  edicts  were 
not  always  disinterested.  On  one  occasion  his  confidant, 
Licinius,  a  receiver  of  revenue,  wTas  on  the  point  of  being 
convicted  of  embezzlement ;  but  when  the  culprit  told  him 
that  the  sum  had  been  taken  to  furnish  a  present  for  him, 
the  judges  were  ordered  to  dismiss  the  case.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  Augustus  was  an  adept  in  kingcraft  ;  few  mon- 
arclis  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  humanity 
after  so  many  proscriptions,  for  courage  after  so  many  ig¬ 
nominious  flights,  or  for  devotion  to  their  country  after 
having  enslaved  it.  Perhaps  Augustus  looked  upon  life  as  a 
prodigious  farce  ;  when  he  was  dying,  he  asked  his  attend¬ 
ants  whether  he  had  played  the  comedy  well,  and  the  reply 
being  satisfactory,  he  said  :  “  Then  clap  your  hands  !  ” 

§  4.  The  Birth  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  Augustus  remarked  with 
pardonable  pride  that  he  had  found  Rome  built  of  bricks, 
but  that  he  would  leave  it  built  of  marble.  He  had  restored 
or  rebuilt  all  the  temples  ;  and  throughout  the  world  men 
praised  the  beauties  of  the  Pantheon,  of  the  porticoes  of 
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Octavia  and  Livia,  of  tlie  theatre  of  Marcellus,  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus 
himself,  and  of  innumerable  other  prodigies  of  architecture. 
Rome  had  become  the  home  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  art. 
She  had  just  lost  the  historians,  Sallust  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Lucretius  the  poet,  and  her  great  orator,  Cicero  ;  but  thanks 
to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  emperor,  she 
found  more  brilliant  devotees  of  the  Muses  in  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  and  Livy.  The  Eternal  City  was  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity  ;  she  was  the  recognized  sovereign  of  the  known 
world.  Augustus  rejoiced  on  seeing  that  universal  peace 
was  the  consequence  of  his  reign ;  during  the  seven  and  a 
half  centuries  of  Rome’s  existence,  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  was  closed  only  in  time  of  profound  quiet,  had  shut 
its  gates  only  during  the  rule  of  Numa  and  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Punic  War.  Now  this  temple  was  again  closed  ;  and 
the  Saviour  of  men  came  into  the  world.  Augustus  had  un¬ 
wittingly  co-operated  in  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
heaven.  He  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  his  decree  compelled  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  There,  as  the  prophets 
had  foretold,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  born,  in  the  year  of  Rome  753,  and  in  that 
of  the  world  4,963  or  4,004,  according  as  we  follow  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  chronological  calculations. 

II.  Tiberius  (A.  D.  14-37). 

§  1.  First  Years  of  Tiberias. 

Tiberius  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  when  the  death  of 
Augustus  made  him  master  of  the  world.  At  first,  he 
modestly  begged  permission  of  the  Senate  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  tribune  of  the  people,  saying  that  the  burden  of  the 
empire  was  too  heavy  for  one  who  had  not  “  the  divine  genius 
of  an  Augustus.”  He  affected  to  desire  the  restoration  of 
republican  forms  ;  lie  always  arose  in  the  theatre  or  other 
public  places,  when  the  consuls  entered  ;  he  declined  the 
titles  of  god  and  of  father  of  his  country,  and  even  that  of 
lord.  He  was  a  zealous  “  reformer  ”  of  morals  ;  he  allowed 
mo  kisses  in  public,  and  he  authorized  fathers  to  beat  their 
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immoral  daughters,  even  when  these  were  manied.^  He 
closed  innumerable  taverns ;  and  he  encouraged  simplicity  at 
table  by  allowing  no  newly-cooked  dishes  to  be  served  m  ins 
palace,  until  the  last  morsel  of  the  previously  prepared  food 
had  been  consumed.  Such  hypocrisy  may  have  deceived 
fools  ;  but  all  Eome  admitted  that  the  new  sovereign  was 
contemptibly  stingy,  especially  in  the  matter  of  spectacles 
for  the  people  and  of  donatives  for  the  soldiers.  He  turned 
into  his  private  coffers  all  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Au¬ 
gustus  ;  and  when  a  certain  legatee  told  a  dying  friend  to 

inform  the  deceased  emperor  that  his  testament  had  been 
nullified,  the  complainer  received  his  money,  but  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  in  order  that,  as  Tiberius  said,  he 
might  bear  later  news  to  his  benefactor.  Tiberius  posed  as 
a  friend  of  republicanism  for  only  a  few  months.  Then  .  he 
abolished  the  Assembly  by  Centuries,  entrusting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  magistrates  to  his  obsequious  servant,  the  Senate. 
He  instituted  a  permanent  Council  of  the  Empire,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  'which  was  chosen  by  himself ;  lie  assumed  the  title 
of  “  Majesty,”  hitherto  given  only  to  the  Roman  People  ;  and 
he  created  a  tribunal  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  all 
who  might  offend  the  same  Imperial  Majesty. 

§  2.  Germanicus. 

In  the  year  16  A.  D.  Germanicus,  the  warlike  son  of 
Drusus,  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  Varus.  Arminius  employed  every  ruse  to  check 
the  Roman  progress  ;  but  he  was  beaten  in  every  battle,  and 
the  eagles  of  Varus  were  recaptured.  What  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  a  continuance  of  this  victorious  campaign  on  the 
history  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  can  be  only  surmised  :  for 
the  jealous  Tiberius  recalled  his  nephew  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of 
“  Germanicus,”  by  which  alone  he  is  known  in  history.  The 
Romans  acclaimed  the  conqueror  of  Arminius  so  heartily 
that  Tiberius  deemed  it  wise  to  send  him  to  the  Orient ;  but 
there  his  success  was  equally  brilliant,  for  he  imposed  peace 
on  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus  III.,  and  on  the  Armenian 
monarch,  Polemon,  who  had  subdued  Pontus.  Grown  still 
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more  envious,  Tiberius  caused  Piso,  governor  of  Syria,  to 
put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  young  prince  ; 
and  finally,  in  A.  D.  19,  Germanicus  died  at  Seleucia. 
Public  opinion  pointed  to  Piso  as  his  murderer,  and  to  Tiber¬ 
ius  as  the  instigator  of  the  crime ;  the  former  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  committed  suicide.  Germanicus  left  a  son,  Caius, 
who  became  emperor  as  Caligula  ;  and  a  daughter,  Agrippina, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Nero. 

§  3.  Sejanus. 

During  seven  years  Tiberius  ruled  with  success  and  some 
show  of  justice  ;  but  a  change  came  over  the  scene,  when  he 
allowed  iElius  Sejanus  to ‘govern  in  his  name.  Important 
and  disgraceful  services  had  rendered  Sejanus  dear  to  his 
master ;  and  when  the  favorite  suggested  that  the  emperor 
should  retire  for  rest  and  pleasure  in  the  delicious  isleof  Capri, 
the  Romans  were  delivered  to  the  mercies  of  a  cruel  schemer. 
Aspiring  to  the  imperial  throne,  Sejanus  tried  to  put  all  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family  out  of  the  way,  making 
Tiberius  believe  that  each  one  was  impatient  to  succeed  him. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  the  sovereign,  was  poisoned  ;  Agrippina, 
the  widow  of  Germanicus,  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria,  where,  like  her  mother,  Julia,  the  dissolute  daughter 
of  Augustus,  she  died  of  starvation.  Cordus,  the  historian, 
was  executed  for  having  styled  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  last 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  most  illustrious  families  lived  in 
continual  fear.  But  Sejanus  planted  suspicions  in  the  mind 
of  Tiberius,  when  he  asked  for  the  hand  of  Livilia,  the  widow 
of  the  poisoned  heir-apparent.  The  Senate  received  an  order 
from  the  recluse  of  Capri,  commanding  the  arrest  of  the 
whilom  favorite;  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  while  the 
praetorian  guards  were  looting  the  city,  the  people  tore  the 
body  of  Sejanus  to  pieces  and  murdered  all  his  children. 
One  little  girl  was  first  given  to  the  lustful  embraces  of  the 
executioner,  because  the  law  prohibited  the  execution  of  a 
virgin.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  slaughter  of  the  patricians  who  dared  to  praise  the 
departed  days  of  the  republic  ;  and  when  the  wretch  died, 
probably  smothered  by  Macro,  who  had  succeeded  Sejanus 
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as  commander  of  the  praetorians,  not  a  tear  was  shed  in  the 
•empire. 

TTT.  Caligula  f37-41). 

The  death  of  Germanicus,  who  was  one  of  the  few  com¬ 
paratively  decent  princes  produced  by  Pagan  Rome,  caused 
such  grief  among  the  people,  that  it  seemed  natural  for  them 
to  idolize  his  boy,  Caius  Caesar  Augustus.  Raised  in  the 
camps,  this  prince  was  wont  to  wear  the  military  shoes, 
caligce,  and  hence  he  was  generally  named  Caligula.  When 
he  succeeded  Tiberius,  his  conduct  justified  the  joy  of  all 
classes  for  several  months  ;  but  he  then  began  to  indulge  in 
excesses  so  extravagant,  that  we  may  well  believe  that  he  was  a 
lunatic.  He  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  when 
he  sent  cups  of  poison  to  his  cousin,  Tiberius  Nero ;  to 
Silanus,  his  father-in-law  ;  and  to  Macro,  the  praetorian 
commander,  with  pressing  invitations  (usual  in  such  cases) 
to  drink  the  beverage.  Meeting  a  returned  exile,  he  asked 
what  had  been  his  chief  occupation  while  abroad  ;  and  when 
the  flatterer  replied  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  for  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula,  the  answer 
made  the  emperor  think  that  probably  the  remaining  exiles 
were  praying  for  his  death,  and  therefore  he  sent  orders  for 
their  execution.  When  excited  by  the  bloody  exhibitions  in 
the  arena,  he  would  often  cause  superannuated  or  sick 
gladiators  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  sometimes 
he  would  select  a  few  of  the  applauding  spectators  to  share 
their  fate.  When  meat  happened  to  be  expensive,  he  would 
not  allow  the  animals  of  the  amphitheatre  to  suffer  hunger  ; 
but  he  would  visit  the  prisons,  and  without  a  thought 
concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  poor  wretches,  would 
select  a  number  of  the  incarcerated  to  be  thrown  into  the 
cages.  He  frequently  took  part  in  the  duels  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  ;  and  once,  when  a  gladiator  thought  to  flatter  him  by 
acknowledging  defeat,  he  slaughtered  the  foolish  man.  On 
one  occasion,  when  seated  between  the  two  consuls,  he  burst 
into  immoderate  laughter  ;  and  when  asked  the  reason,  he 
said  that  it  was  because  one  sign  from  him  would  cause  their 
heads  to  roll  from  their  shoulders.  Once  he  donned  priestly 
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robes,  and  going  to  an  altar  where  sacrifice  was  about  to  be 
offered,  he  cut  the  throat  of  the  sacrifice!’  instead  of  that  of 
the  victim.  His  meals  were  generally  enlivened  by  the 
tortures  of  persons  selected  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  no 
criminals  were  at  hand,  he  would  substitute  one  of  the 
bystanders.  He  fancied  himself  an  elegant  writer  and  a  well- 
equipped  critic,  a  sweet  singer  and  a  sublime  actor  ;  and  he 
was  equally  sure  that  he  could  gain  the  honors  of  a  military 
triumph.  To  convince  the  Romans  ot  his  bravery  and  tacti¬ 
cal  abilities,  he  entered  upon  a  raid  against  the  northern 
barbarians  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  begun  it,  than  he  took  to 
flight.  Nevertheless,  he  impudently  assumed  the  name  of 
“  Germanicus  ”  ;  and  selecting  some  of  his  German  mercen¬ 
aries  and  some  Gauls  disguised  as  Germans,  he  brought  them 
to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph  as  victims  of  his  prowess. 
Had  this  wretch  styled  himself  a  “  king,”  the  people  would 
have  killed  him  ;  but  when  he  called  himself  a  “  god,”  they 
erected  temples  in  his  honor,  adored  him,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  him.  We  say  nothing  concerning  his  unnatural 
obscenities  ;  and  in  regard  to  his  ordinary  immoralities,  we 
merely  note  that  all  of  his  sisters  were  among  his  concubines. 
When  Drusilla  died,  he  proclaimed  her  a  deity.  His  favorite 
horse  was  enrolled  in  the  priesthood,  and  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity.  When  his  terrible  cruelties  toward  the 
audiences  in  the  amphitheatre  led  the  people  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  the  spectacles,  he  closed  the  public  granaries  in 
order  to  starve  the  mob  into  a  desire  for  amusement.  One 
day  the  applause  in  the  circus  was  not  to  his  liking  ;  and  he 
exclaimed  :  “Would  that  the  Romans  had  but  one  head, 
that  I  might  cut  it  off  with  one  stroke  !  ”  In  the  whole 
empire,  only  one  people  resisted  the  insane  will  of  Caligula. 
Very  many  Jews  resided  in  Alexandria ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  adore  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  the  Alexandrians 
broke  into  the  synagogue,  and  erected  the  obnoxious  image 
in  it.  In  vain  the  Jews  protested  that  Rome  had  always 
respected  their  religion,  and  that  her  legions  always  removed 
the  imperial  images  from  their  standards  when  they  entered 
Jerusalem.  The  governor  sided  with  the  mob,  and  therefore 
the  Jews  sent  a  deputation  to  Caligula  himself.  The  envoys 
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were  received  with  imprecations,  but  they  declared  that  God 
would  help  them.  Their  confidence  would  seem  to  have  been 
justified ;  for  in  41,  Chereas,  a  praetorian  tribune,  furious 
because  of  Caligula’s  ribald  jokes  at  his  expense  prft  an  end  to 
the  human  monstrosity. 

IY.  Claudius  (41-54). 

The  Senate  now  thought  that  an  occasion  for  the  reac¬ 
quirement  of  its  pristine  power  had  presented  itself  ;  but  the 
praetorians  were  resolute  in  their  determination  that  a  new 
emperor  should  be  chosen,  since  no  ruler  other  than  an  em¬ 
peror  would  constantly  need  the  services  of  the  praetorians, 
and  no  other  would  reward  them  so  well.  While  sacking 
the  palace,  they  discovered  behind  a  curtain  Tiberius  Dru- 
sus  Claudius,  a  brother  of  Germanicus  and  uncle  of  Caligula, 
a  thorough  imbecile  ;  and  dragging  the  poor  man  to  their  camp 
outside  the  walls,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The  first 
years  of  this  reign  were  productive  of  some  good  to  the 
empire.  Claudius  was  just  in  his  decisions  ;  he  restored  the 
censorship ;  he  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  ;  he  allowed  Gallic  nobles  to  become  senators  ; 
and  he  constructed  many  important  public  works.  But  in 
time  it  became  evident  that  the  favorites  of  Claudius,  es¬ 
pecially  the  infamous  empress,  Messalina,  ruled  the  empire 
and  ten  successive  conspiracies  were  formed,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  85  senators  and  300  knights.  When  Messalina  was 
put  to  death  in  48,  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  a  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  who  had  given  birth  by  a  prior  marriage  to 
a  son  named  Nero.  Messalina  had  given  to  Claudius  two 
children,  Brittanicus  and  Octavia  ;  but  Agrippina  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  adopt  Nero  and  espouse  him  to  the 
princess.  During  this  reign  Britain  was  partially  subdued  ; 
the  German  tribes  were  kept  in  restraint,  and  Colonia  Agrip¬ 
pina  was  founded  ;  the  northern  part  of  Thrace  was  made  a 
Roman  province  ;  Armenia  was  reconquered  ;  and  Mauritania 
was  subjugated.  In  54,  Agrippina  poisoned  Claudius  ;  and 
her  accomplice,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  presented  her 
son,  Nero,  to  the  people  as  emperor.  The  Senate  submitted,, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  the  murdered  Claudius  a  god. 
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Y.  Nero  (54-68). 

Moderation  distinguished  the  first  five  years  of  the  new 
reign.  Whenever  Nero  had  occasion,  in  those  days,  to  sign  a 
sentence  of  death,  he  would  say  that  he  wished  that  he  could 
not  write  ;  but  the  philosopher,  Seneca,  and  the  praetorian, 
Burrhus,  wTho  had  conducted  his  education,  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  only  by  encouraging  his  passions  that  they  could 
retain  his  favor.  Meanwhile  his  mother  was  desirous  of 
governing  in  his  name ;  and  when  he  objected,  she  threat¬ 
ened  to  advance  the  more  legitimate  claims  of  Brittanicus  to 
the  throne.  Then  Brittanicus  was  poisoned,  and  Agrippina 
was  expelled  from  the  palace.  The  empress  Octavia  was 
repudiated  ;  and  her  place  was  given  to  Poppasa,  daughter  of 
the  praetor  Otho,  a  beautiful  but  dissolute  woman  who  had 
already  discarded  many  successive  and  many  simultaneous 
lovers,  according  as  she  had  been  moved  either  by  lust  or  by 
ambition.  Agrippina  persisted  in  her  endeavors  to  regain 
power,  and  finally  her  son  procured  her  assassination  ;  Nero 
was  publicly  congratulated  upon  this  matricide,  not  only  by 
the  Senate,  but  by  the  wise  Seneca.  This  luminary  of  Pagan 
philosophy  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing 
Agrippina,  and  had  doubted  only  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  ; 
and  when  the  deed  was  accomplished,  he  wrote  the  eloquent 
apology  for  it  which  Nero  read  in  the  Senate.  The  baseness 
of  Seneca,  however,  did  not  assure  to  him  the  continued 
favor  of  his  quondam  pupil ;  convicted  of  conspiracy,  he 
dictated  a  high-flown  discourse  to  his  secretaries,  and 
opened  his  veins.  During  the  last  years  of  Nero,  the  best 
blood  of  Rome  was  shed,  and  without  reason  ;  one  of  the 
monster’s  least  inexcusable  crimes  was  the  fatal  kick  which 
he  gave  to  the  infamous  Poppaca.  Some  of  his  extravagan¬ 
cies  were  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  Caligula  ;  thus, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the  city,  all 
disguised  as  slaves,  lie  would  spend  the  night  in  the  streets, 
inciting  to  riot,  and  sharing  in  it.  The  dominant  passion 
of  the  imperial  ruffian  was  love  of  music,  and  he  often  com¬ 
peted  for  the  public  prizes  which  were  given  to  the  best 
singers.  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  this  reign  was 
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the  first  public  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  Christians  ; 
but  as  we  shall  devote  a  special  chapter  to  these  persecu¬ 
tions,  we  now  note  only  one  incident  of  the  one  which  was 
waged  by  Nero.  This  emperor  considered  himself  not  only 
a  sublime  musician,  but  an  accomplished  architect ;  and 
since  Rome  was  then  crowded  with  ancient  and  uu couth  ed¬ 
ifices,  and  its  streets  were  very  tortuous,  he  resolved  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  city.  One  night  fire  burst  forth  from  certain 
shops  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  and  of  the  Coelian  ;  and  when 
the  people  tried  to  extinguish  it,  soldiers  drove  them  from 
the  scene,  while  organized  bands  added  fuel  for  the  flames. 
The  Christians  afterward  charged  Nero  with  the  crime,  and 
the  Romans  generally  believed  him  guilty  ;  at  any  rate,  while 
the  conflagration  was  at  its  height,  the  emperor  ascended  to 
the  roof  of  the  great  theatre,  and  accompanying  himself  on  a 
lyre,  sang  verses  on  the  burning  of  Troy.  No  uprising  of 
the  people  followed  this  disaster,  although  two-tliirds  of  the 
city,  including  all  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  religion  which 
even  the  Gauls  had  spared,  were  destroyed.  Nero  opened 
his  gardens,  as  well  as  the  Campus  Martius,  and  many  of 
his  palaces,  to  the  homeless ;  he  constructed  temporary 
habitations  ;  and  he  furnished  food  at  a  low  price.  This 
pretended  charity  checked  the  popular  indignation,  and  it 
was  easily  turned  into  another  channel.  The  Christians, 
those  dreaded  enemies  of  the  state’s  religion,  and  therefore, 
it  was  said,  of  the  state  itself,  were  declared  to  have  been 
the  incendiaries ;  and  the  Pagans,  no  more  sane  than  certain 
modern  peoples  have  been  when  dominated  by  similar  hallu¬ 
cinations  turned  their  fury  on  the  convenient  scapegoats. 
Then  the  imperial  architect  cleared  away  the  ruins,  and 
upon  their  site  he  constructed  his  superb  Golden  House,  a 
description  of  which  seems  to  be  a  page  from  some  oriental 
romance.  In  all  his  foreign  wars,  Nero  was  fortunate,  thanks 
to  the  ability  of  his  generals.  When  the  Germans  recrossed 
the  Rhine,  they  were  forced  back  to  their  own  lands.  The 
Parthians  had  invaded  Armenia,  and  they  gained  many  ad¬ 
vantages  by  their  system  of  detached  warfare,  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  became  masters  of  the  country  when  they  adopted  the 
same  tactics.  In  Britain,  a  general  insurrection  had  com- 
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pelled  Suetonius  Paulinus  to  abandon  Londinum  (London)  ; 
and  70,000  old  people,  women,  and  children,  had  been  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  hordes  of  Boadicea,  a  queen,  priestess,  and 
general,  when  the  virago  foolishly  engaged  in  pitched  battle, 
left  80,000  of  her  countrymen  on  the  field,  and  poisoned  her¬ 
self.  These  exploits  of  his  generals  induced  Nero  to  try  to 
add  military  glory  to  the  titles  of  praise  which  he  had 
presumedly  won  as  musician,  actor,  architect,  and  chario¬ 
teer  ;  accordingly  in  66  he  started  for  the  East,  but  paused 
in  Greece,  where  he  passed  a  year  in  displaying,  now  his 
histrionic  and  musical  talents,  and  then  his  thirst  for  blood. 
Returning  to  Rome  with  1,800  crowns  Which  he  had  won  in 
the  Grecian  theatres,  he  received  so  much  honor  from  the 
servile  Senate,  that  a  more  than  usually  outspoken  senator 
observed  that  an  entire  year  would  not  suffice  for  the  cele¬ 
brations,  and  that  the  Romans  ought  to  have  some  little 
time  for  their  business  affairs.  But  the  festivities  were 
rudely  interrupted.  Julius  Yindex,  vice-praetor  in  Gaul, 
who  came  from  the  stock  of  the  Gallic  kings  of  Aquitania, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  and  100,000  Gauls  rallied 
around  him,  offering  the  sceptre  to  Sulpicius  Galba,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  empress  Livia,  and  governor  of  Spain.  Yindex 
was  defeated  by  Yirginius  Rufus  ;  but  the  victorious  army 
also  declared  for  the  deposition  of  Nero,  and  when  the 
Romans  saw  that  his  chief  care  was  for  the  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  of  his  musical  instruments,  and  that  he  had  raised  a 
body  of  prostitutes  who  were  to  be  equipped  as  Amazons, 
they  reflected  that  they  had  been  sufficiently  disgraced,  and 
then  proceeded  to  destroy  every  one  of  his  statues  in  the 
city.  Even  the  praetorians  abandoned  the  miscreant,  and 
he  began  to  devise  means  for  the  restoration  of  his  fortunes. 
At  first  he  thought  of  fleeing  to  Gaul,  there  to  implore  the 
legions  not  to  desert  him.  Then  he  fancied  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  have  recourse  to  the  Parthians  ;  for  they  might  wel¬ 
come  one  who  was  hated  by  Rome.  But  might  it  not  be 
well  to  address  the  rebels  in  the  Forum,  fascinating  them 
with  that  eloquence  which  he  had  learned  from  Seneca  ?  If  he 
could  produce  no  favorable  impression,  perhaps  in  order  to 
be  rid  of  him,  the  Romans  might  give  him  the  prefectship  of 
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Egypt,  wliere  he  could  lead  a  quite  life,  and  cultivate  his  ar¬ 
tistic  tastes.  And  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  would  he  not 
be  allowed,  at  least,  to  earn  his  living  as  a  travelling  musi¬ 
cian  ?  However,  he  soon  perceived  that  only  One  course 
was  open  to  him.  He  entreated  several  persons  to  kill  him  l 
but  no  one  had  sufficient  regard  for  him  to  give  him  what 
was  then  thought  to  be  the  supreme  test  of  friendship.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  ordered  his  grave  to  be  dug ;  and  gazing  into  it,  he 
exclaimed  :  “  How  great  an  artist  is  about  to  perish  !  ”  Still 

lie  hesitated  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  praetor¬ 
ians  whom  the  Senate  had  sent  to  drag  him  to  the  gallows 
which  was  already  erected,  he  found  strength  enough  to  stab 
himself. 

VI.  Galba  (68). — Otho  (68). 

With  Nero  the  family  of  Caesar  became  extinct ;  but  histor¬ 
ians  generally  rank  among  the  Caesars  the  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  as  well  as  three  of  the  Flavian  family 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  When  Vindex  had  been 
conquered,  Galba  felt  that  he  himself  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede  with  safety,  and  he  marched  on  Rome.  Little  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  his  accession  ;  but  his  disciplinary  severity 
soon  alienated  the  soldiers,  while  the  people,  to  whom  he  did 
not  furnish  the  customary  free  theatrical  exhibitions,  began 
to  wonder  why  they  had  dethroned  Nero.  And  the  Romans 
found  it  very  strange  that  Galba  should  be  chary  of  his  en¬ 
tertainments,  since  during  his  praetorship  he  had  introduced 
elephants  into  the  arena  as  dancers  on  the  tight  rope.  The 
Senate  also  grew  distrustful  of  Galba,  for  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  purple  by  the  army ;  and  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
Conscript  Fathers  to  be  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  democracy.  The  new  emperor  had  a  reputation  for 
mildness  of  disposition  ;  but  scores  of  executions  of  Neronians 
contradicted  it.  He  could  be  witty  in  his  bloodthirstyness  ; 
having  been  implored  not  to  inflict  the  mark  of  infamy  on  a 
certain  knight  by  hanging  him,  he  promised  to  consider  that 
point,  and  when  the  culprit  was  brought  to  execution,  the 
gallows  was  adorned  with  roses.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task 
for  a  favorite  and  daring  soldier  to  overthrow  Galba.  He 
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liad  reigned  only  eight  months,  when  the  praetorians  were 
incited  to  revolt  by  Otho,  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Nero  in  his  most  flagrant  crimes,  and  had  been  husband  to 
Poppaea  until  ^Nero  desired  her.  Galba  was  killed,  and  the 
Senate  readily  recognized  Otho.  Three  months  afterward  the 
new  emperor  heard  that  the  legions  in  Gaul  refused  to  abide 
by  his  election,  and  had  acclaimed  their  commander,  Vitellius. 
He  took  the  field  ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  struggle  was 
to  be  long  and  severe,  he  summoned  his  officers,  and  telling 
them  that  he  would  not  allow  Romans  to  kill  each  other  for 
his  sake,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 

VII.  Vitellius  (69). 

When  the  soldiers  of  Otho  had  vainly  offered  the  empire 
to  several  of  their  officers,  the  Senate  pronounced  for  Vitellius. 
This  general  led  his  legions  into  Italy,  and  meeting  those  of 
the  late  emperor  at  Cremona,  came  to  an  agreement  with 
them.  He  showed  the  material  of  which  he  was  made,  when 
he  pardoned  the  superior  officers  of  Otho,  but  mercilessly 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  those  of  lower  rank.  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  battle-field  of  Bedriac,  near  Mantua,  where 
Otho  had  been  defeated,  and  where  the  killed  were  still 
unburied.  Feasting  his  eyes  on  the  spectacle,  he  exclaimed  : 

The  corpse  of  an  enemy  smells  sweetly,  especially  when  it 
is  that  of  a  compatriot  ”  ;  then  he  ordered  wine  to  be  brought, 
and  he  and  his  friends  held  a  carouse.  He  now  disbanded  a 
part  of  his  army,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000  he  marched  on 
Rome,  leaving  a  track  such  as  would  have  been  made  in  time 
of  war.  When  he  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  he  pronounced 
an  oration  on  his  own  presumed  virtues,  especially  his 
temperance  and  frugality ;  and  although  his  gluttony  and  dis¬ 
honesty  were  well  known,  his  words  were  applauded.  Then 
began  a  reign  of  drunkenness  and  of  gastronomic  triumphs, 
which  cost  Rome,  in  eight  months,  what  would  be  forty 
millions  in  our  money  ;  but  the  rule  of  crooks  and  buffoons 
could  not  endure  long,  even  in  the  corrupt  Rome  of  that  day. 
Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to 
repress  a  revolt  of  the  Jews,  had  been  requested  by  his  le¬ 
gions  to  seize  the  imperial  sceptre ;  the  soldiers  in  the  Orient, 
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said  the  Vespasian ists,  had  just  as  good  a  right  as  the  west¬ 
ern  legionaries  in  the  naming  of  an  emperor.  Vespasian 
yielded  to  the  demand,  though  with  some  hesitation  ;  he  led 
Ills  troops  to  Italy,  and  defeated  Vitellius  at  Cremona  ;  the 
fleet  at  Ravenna  pronounced  for  the  victor,  and  he  marched 
on  the  capital.  Vitellius  would  have  abdicated;  but  his  re¬ 
maining  troops  hurried  him  after  Vespasian,  and  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Vitellians 
were  beaten,  and  their  leader  sought  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a 
slave  ;  discovered,  he  was  led  through  the  city,  an  object  of 
derision  to  the  mob  who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a  god,  and 
he  was  finally  slaughtered. 

VIII.  Vespasian  (69-79). 

The  Flavii  were  a  respectable  but  obscure  family,  originally 
of  Reate  (Rieti).  Titus  Flavius  assumed  the  name  by  which 
he  is  now  known  from  his  mother,  Vespasia  Polla.  Caligula 
made  him  a  senator,  and  afterward  a  consul.  As  proconsul  in 
Africa,  he  served  Nero  so  well  that  he  gained  the  hatred  of 
the  people ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  head  for  daring  to  fall  asleep  while  the 
imperial  poet  was  reciting  one  of  his  effusions.  This  incident 
caused  him  to  retire  from  court  ;  and  he  was  residing  on  a 
farm  with  his  wife,  an  African  slave  named  Flavia  Domitilla, 
when  Nero  chose  him  to  command  the  army  which  he  was 
about  to  send  against  the  rebellious  Jews.  Before  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had  been  addicted  to  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  but  the  possession  of  power  improved  his  character. 
He  became  fond  of  work,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses.  He  expelled  vicious  members  from 
the  Senate  ;  he  insisted  on  absolute  judicial  integrity;  he 
reduced  the  praetorians  to  exact  discipline  ;  and  he  declared 
war  on  luxury,  especially  that  of  the  table.  He  was  severe 
only  toward  the  effeminate.  He  acquired  a  reputation  for 
avarice,  simply  because  he  was  prudent  in  his  expenditures. 
It  was  during  this  reign,  in  70,  that  Titus,  the  son  ofVespas- 
ian,  reduced  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  whose  horrors  have 
never  been  equalled  in  any  simjlar  event,  and  which  entailed 
the  political  extinction  of  the  Hebrew"  people.  Vespasian 
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was  troubled  by  several  conspiracies,  and  by  a  rebellion  in 
Gaul ;  but  all  were  easily  suppressed.  Tlie  Romans  never 
enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  during  this  reign  ;  and  prob- 
ably  1  liny  told  the  truth  when  he  wrote  :  “  The  grandeur 

and  majesty  of  Vespasian  were  no  more  notable  than  hisde- 
sire  to  do  good.” 


IX.  Titus  (79-81). 

Titus  was  well  versed  in  eloquence  and  poetry  ;  but  he  was 
more  accomplished  in  military  science.  Having  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  Nero,  lie  became,  quite  naturally,  a 
debauchee  ;  and  while  warring  he  was  as  famous  for  dissolute¬ 
ness  as  for  his  soldierly  abilities.  His  relations  with  Bere¬ 
nice,  a  sister  of  King  Agrippa  II.,  were  a  cause  of  grief  to 
both  Romaus  and  Jews  ;  to  the  Romans  because  they  feared 
that  they  would  have  a  foreign  empress,  and  to  the  Jews  be¬ 
cause  they  counted  it  a  disgrace  that  a  Jewess  should  give 
her  love  to  the  destroyer  of  Jewish  nationality.  But  when 
Titus  became  emperor,  he  imitated  his  father  by  changing 
his  habits.  He  banished  Berenice  from  Italy ;  he  bore  with 
equanimity  the  intrigues  of  his  wretched  brother,  Domitian, 
and  even  gave  to  him  some  authority  in  the  empire ;  he  was 
affable  to  all,  but  ever  preserving  his  dignity.  We  cannot 
praise  his  lavish  generosity  in  the  matter  of  free  exhibitions 
in  the  arena,  for  in  order  to  gratify  the  bloody  proclivities  of 
the  Roman  people,  he  outdid  his  predecessors  in  the  number 
of  persons  whom  he  allowed  to  butcher  each  other  “  in  order 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ”  ;  but  it  was  this  same  brutality, 
which  appeared  perfectly  natural  to  a  Pagan  multitude,  that 
caused  Titus  to  be  styled  “  the  joy  of  the  human  race.”  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  public  calamity  occurred,  he  was  truly  the  father 
of  his  people.  The  Capitol,  the  Pantheon,  the  great  Library 
of  Augustus,  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  and  hundreds  of 
dwellings  having  been  swept  away  by  a  conflagration,  he 
decreed  that  all  the  expenses  of  their  restoration  should  be 
borne  by  himself ;  and  refusing  all  donations  from  other 
cities  and  from  foreign  princes,  he  raised  the  funds  by  selling 
his  property,  even  the  furniture  of  his  palaces.  When  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  destroyed  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
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laneum,  and  Stabiae,  besides  ruining  the  whole  of  Campania, 
Titus  repaired  such  works  as  were  reparable,  and  succored 
efficaciously  the  homeless  and  starving.  When  va  terrible 
plague  appeared,  he  visited  and  consoled  the  stricken,  a  deed 
much  less  Pagan  than  would  have  been  the  mere  spending  of 
his  money  for  them.  On  the  occasion  of  his  assumption  of 
the  supreme  pontificate,  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
again  sign  a  capital  sentence  ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  even  in 
cases  of  conspiracies  against  his  life.  He  abolished  the  law 
which  made  it  a  deadly  offence  to  speak  against  a  deceased 
emperor  or  a  living  one  ;  saying  that  if  he  himself  deserved 
reproaches,  no  man  should  be  punished  for  uttering  them, 
and  that  if  he  were  innocent,  the  calumniators  were  to  be 
pitied ;  as  for  the  dead  sovereigns,  he  was  of  opinion  that  if 
they  were  gods,  they  could  avenge  themselves.  Titus  died  in 
his  forty-first  year,  probably  poisoned  by  his  brother,  Dom- 
itian,  who  enrolled  him  among  the  gods,  while  he  was  reviling 
his  memory  on  earth. 

X.  Domitian  ( 81-96.) 

During  the  life  of  his  father,  Titus  had  often  interceded 
for  his  younger  brother,  Domitian,  whose  unrestrained  volup¬ 
tuousness  frequently  threatened  to  procure  condign  punish¬ 
ment  for  him.  Domitian  was  ignorant  and  cowardly ;  but 
the  former  fact  did  not  prevent  his  writing  poetry,  nor  did 
the  latter  deter  him  from  soldiering  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
When  Vespasian  died,  Domitian  tried  to  supplant  Titus,  but 
he  was  pardoned.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  resolved  to  imitate  his  father  and 
brother  ;  but  he  soon  showed  that  his  models  were  Tiberius 
and  Nero,  and  that  he  exceeded  both  in  cruelty.  He  took 
great  pains  to  prove  how  much  he  despised  the  Senate  ; 
once  he  convoked  this  presumedly  grave  and  reverend  body, 
that  it  might  deliberate  as  to  the  proper  sauce  for  turbot, 
and  on  another  occasion,  having  invited  a  number  of  the 
principal  personages  of  Rome  to  a  banquet,  each  guest  found 
a  coffin  on  his  couch,  and  when  the  imperial  joker  had 
enjoyed  their  terror  sufficiently,  he  allowed  them  to  depart. 
However,  the  empire  received  some  glory  during  this  reign. 
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Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  added  the  southern 
portion  of  Caledonia  to  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  and 
probably  he  would  have  crushed  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
the  North,  had  not  the  jealous  emperor  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  death  by  poison,  ten  years 
afterward,  probably  by  command  of  the  same  Domitian.  The 
most  important  war  of  this  reign  was  the  one  undertaken 
against  the  Dacii,  a  people  who  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
Roman  towns.  When  Domitian,  ambitious  of  military  glory, 
led  an  expedition  against  these  barbarians  in  90,  they  sued 
for  peace,  and  offered  to  renew  alliance  with  Rome  ;  but  the 
arrogant  emperor  refused  the  request,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  defeat  of  his  praetorians.  The  Dacians  then  declared 
that  if  the  Romans  did  not  pay  them  two  drachmas  per  head, 
they  would  carry  fire  and  sword  into  Italy.  This  demand 
excited  the  spirit  of  the  legions,  and  the  Dacians  suffered 
such  severe  defeats,  that  they  sued  again  for  peace.  Instead 
of  pursuing  his  advantage,  Domitian  preferred  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Marcomanni,  a  Germanic  tribe  inhabiting 
the  regions  now  known  as  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  The 
Dacians  attacked  him  in  the  rear ;  and  he  was  forced  to  buy 
peace  by  promising  to  pay  to  the  barbarians  an  annual 
subsidy.  After  this  disgrace,  Domitian  audaciously  wrote 
to  the  Senate  that  he  had  entirely  subdued  the  Dacians  ;  and 
returning  to  the  capital,  he  enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  triumph, 
greedily  accepting  the  adulations  of  Statius  and  Martial,  in 
which  he  was  compared  to  Csesarand  Scipio.  In  obscenity, 
Domitian  was  the  equal  of  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  the 
Romans  called  him  a  god,  the  son  of  Minerva ;  even  Martial, 
•Quintillian,  and  Juvenal  give  him  this  title.  Pliny  informs  us 
that  the  streets  leading  to  the  Capitol  were  always  bloody 
with  the  sacrifices  of  human  victims  before  his  statues.  The 
career  of  this  monster  was  cut  short  by  his  wife,  Domitia 
Longina  ;  having  obtained  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  her 
husband  intended  to  proscribe,  and  having  read  her  own  name, 
she  induced  one  of  her  freedmen  to  kill  him.  Then  the 
Senate  annulled  all  his  acts,  deprived  him  of  his  godship,and 
pulled  down  all  his  statues  and  triumphal  arches.  The  people 
remained  indifferent ;  but  the  soldiers  wept  for  him  more 
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bitterly  than  they  had  wept  for  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for 
lie  had  increased  their  pay.  Domitian  was  the  last  of  those 
emperors  who  are  generally  termed  the  Twelve  Caesars. 

XI.  Nerva  (96-98). 

We  are  now  about  to  treat  of  a  series  of  emperors  who,  if 
compared  with  most  of  their  predecessors,  may  possibly  be 
said  to  have  deserved  the  praise  which  Pagan  historians  gen¬ 
erally  accord  to  them.  That  a  Christian  writer  will  be  less 
lavish  with  his  encomiums  is  evident,  were  it  only  for  the 
reason  that  nearly  all  of  these  so-called  “good  emperors  ” 
were  bitter  persecutors  of  Christianity.  The  death  of 
Domitian  seemed  to  the  Senate  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
checking  the  arrogance  of  the  army  ;  and  the  throne  was 
tendered  to  Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  jurisconsult  of  Narni. 
Nerva  immediately  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  ;  he  recalled  all  exiles  ;  and  he  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  of  foundlings.  A  revolt  of  the  praetorians, 
who  insisted  upon  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of 
Domitian,  convinced  Nerva  that  his  own  successor  would 
have  need  of  determination.  Accordingly  he  adopted  Mar¬ 
cus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  scion  of  an  old  Italian  family  which 
had  settled  in  Seville.  After  a  reign  of  sixteen  months  Nerva 
died  a  natural  death,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

XII.  Trajan  (98-117). 

The  youthful  days  of  Trajan  were  passed  in  fighting  the 
Parthians.  When  Domitian  mounted  the  throne,  he  returned 
to  Spain ;  but  he  was  soon  appointed  governor  of  those 
regions  which  now  form  Southern  Germany,  and  there  he 
won  as  much  of  the  love  of  the  natives  as  a  Roman  general 
could  win.  No  intrigues  were  the  cause  of  this  comparatively 
uninfluential  soldier’s  rise  to  the  height  of  empire  ;  his  merit 
alone  had  induced  Nerva  to  make  him  his  heir;  and  when  he 
mounted  the  throne,  he  was  acclaimed  joyfully  by  Senate, 
people,  and  army.  His  rule  was  firm  ;  and  excepting  only 
his  toleration  of  the  persecution  of  Christians,  it  was  just. 
The  despicable  race  of  informers,  who  had  formed  a  recog- 
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nized  institution  in  every  Roman  reign,  saving  those  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  disappeared.  Taxes  were  reduced  ;  the 
Senate  was  allowed  to  debate  5  elections  by  the  comitict  were 
liee  ,  and  Tiajan  himself  was  frequently  seen  in  the  Campus 
Martius  soliciting  votes  which  he  scorned  to  command.  He 
constructed  many  useful  public  works,  and  many  ornamental 
ones  ;  among  the  former,  we  may  note  the  great  military  road 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Gaul,  and  the  dredging  of  the  ports 
of  Ancona  and  Centum  Cell®  ( Civita  Vecchia).  The  wars  of 
Trajan  occupied  the  whole  of  his  reign.  At  its  very  begin¬ 
ning  he  had  announced  his  desire  of  making  Dacia  a  Roman 
province,  and  his  intention  to  cross  the  Danube  on  a  bridge 
built  by  himself.  The  Dacian  king,  Decebalus,  the  one  who 
had  exacted  a  subsidy  from  Domitian,  was  now  allied  with 
the  Parthians  and  the  Sarmatians  ;  but  in  103  Trajan  crossed 
the  Danube  with  60,000  men,  defeated  Decebalus,  and  forced 
him  to  swear  vassalage  to  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  Dacians  revolted,  and  sent  emissaries  into  the 
camp  of  Trajan  to  assassinate  him.  He  escaped  this  danger, 
and  immediately  began  the  construction  of  his  wonderful 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  This  bridge  was  of  stone,  supported 
on  20  pillars,  70  feet  apart,  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  150  feet 
high  ;  a  powerful  fort  defended  each  approach.  The  entire 
work  was  completed  in  one  summer,  amid  great  difficulties 
caused  by  the  rapidity  of  the  river  at  this  point.  When  the 
bridge  was  finished,  Trajan  made  his  final  campaign  against 
Dacia,  and  reduced  the  country  to  a  Roman  province  which 
was  bounded  by  the  Dniester,  the  Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Numerous  Roman  colonies  were  now 
established  in  Dacia ;  important  cities  were  founded ;  and 
Roman  civilization  was  firmly  grafted  on  the  aboriginal  stock. 
The  Roman  legionaries  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and 
these  alliances  show  their  traces  to-day  in  the  name,  language, 
and  physical  appearance  of  the  Roumans  or  Roumanians. 
The  eastern  campaign  of  Trajan  was  more  arduous  than  the 
Dacian  ;  for  the  Parthians  were  by  far  the  most  obstinate  and 
most  successful  foes  ever  met  by  the  Romans.  A  Roman 
army  had  just  subjugated  the  larger  part  of  Arabia  ;  and 
Trajan  perceived  that  a  decisive  blow  inflicted  on  the  Par- 
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tliians,  wlio  had  lately  deposed  tlie  king  of  Aimeiiia,  a  vassal 
of  Rome,  would  pacify  tlie  Orient.  His  first  step  was  to  make 
Armenia  a  Roman  province ;  then  he  terrified  the  kings  of 
Colchis  and  Iberia  into  abject  submission.  Wit'll  all  his 
troops  he  now  marched  against  his  chief  enemy,  the  Parthian 
monarch,  Chosroes  ;  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  he  reduced 
Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  Chosroes  escaping,  but  all 
the  neighboring  countries,  Assyria  among  them,  becoming 
tributary  to  Rome.  In  the  year  117,  the  last  of  his  life, 
Trajan  could  regard  the  Tigris  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  as  he  sailed  down  toward  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  exclaimed:  “Were  I  a  little  younger,  I 
would  now  conquer  India.”  Having  subdued  Arabia  Felix, 
which  Alexander  had  not  dared  to  attack,  he  started  to  return 
to  Rome  ;  but  death  overtook  him  at  Cilicia.  Trajan  was 
certainly  a  grand  monarch  ;  but  he  was  not  the  model  prince 
whom  the  Pagan  Romans  and  all  of  our  modern  paganizers 
discern.  He  persecuted  the  Christians  ;  he  was  as  lascivious 
as  the  veriest  satyr  of  Pagan  poetry  ;  and  he  was  an  habitual 
drunkard,  never  known  to  be  sober  in  the  afternoon.  But  to 
his  credit  be  it  remembered  that  he  took  precautions  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  post-prandial  inebriety  from  injuring  the  state  or  his 
individual  subjects  ;  he  formally  commanded  that  no  atten¬ 
tion  should  ever  be  paid  to  any  order  which  he  had  not  issued 
in  the  morning  hours. 

XIII.  Adrian  (117-138). 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Trajan  had  adopted  as  his  heir 
Publius  iElius  Adrianus,  a  Roman  of  Spanish  descent,  who 
liadfought  bravely  under  his  command.  Adrian  was  quartered 
at  Antioch  when  Trajan  died  ;  and  when  his  legions  acclaimed 
him  as  emperor,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  ask  for  the  assent 
of  that  body.  He  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  the  empire, 
and  was  invited  to  come  to  Rome  to  receive  the  honors  of  a 
triumph  ;  he  modestly  declined  the  ovation  for  himself,  but 
asked  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  statue  of  his  old  com¬ 
mander.  As  emperor,  Adrian  aimed  at  no  new  conquests, 
and  was  even  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  Trajan’s  acquisitions, 
in  order  to  more  thoroughly  solidify  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
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possessions.  He  withdrew  the  legions  from  the  regions 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  the  numerous  colonies  of  Rome 
in  Dacia  protested  when  he  proposed  to  evacuate  that 
count  13  5  then  fearing  that  Trajan’s  noble  bridge  over  the 
Danube  might  eventually  benefit  some  barbarian  invader,  he 
destroyed  it.  Thinking  that  it  was  an  emperor’s  duty  to 
become  acquainted  with  every  part  of  his  dominions,  he 
spent  seven  years  in  the  East,  and  three  travelling  in  the 
West;  everywhere  correcting  abuses,  embellishing  cities, 
developing  industries,  and  fortifying  the  frontiers.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  found  that  the  Caledonians  had  recovered  their 
savage  independence,  and  were  continually  descending  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  to  make  forays  into  the  Rowlands, 
and  even  into  the  Roman  province.  To  check  these  raids, 
Adrian  constructed  the  famous  wall  called  by  his  name,  and 
reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  As  to 
the  administration  of  Adrian,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
thoroughly  imperial ;  for  he  kept  the  Senate  in  subjection, 
and  promoted  centralization.  He  effected  much  for  art  and 
science ;  but  he  cherished  extravagant  notions  concerning 
literature.  He  preferred  Cato  to  Cicero  ;  .Ennius  to  Virgil ; 
Cellius  to  Sallust ;  Antimacus  to  Homer ;  and  if  he  could,  he 
would  have  destroyed  all  of  the  last  author’s  works.  The 
reader  will  suspect  that  he  was  very  vain  of  his  own  literary 
acquirements,  and  that  he  deemed  his  critical  taste  unim¬ 
peachable  ;  indeed,  it  was  dangerous  to  point  out  any  errors 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  this  imperial  dilettante.  Fancy¬ 
ing  that  he  could  paint,  he  was  chagrined  when  the  great 
architect,  Apollodorus,  remarked  that  the  emperor  was  fit 
only  to  paint  cucumbers  ;  but  one  day  Apollodorus  saw  two 
recumbent  statues  of  Venus  and  Roma,  the  work  of  the  imper¬ 
ial  chisel,  and  destined  for  a  little  temple  of  about  their  own 
size,  and  the  disproportion  provoked  him  to  ask  :  “  What 

will  happen,  if  the3r  stand  up  ?  ”  The  candid  critic  was 
put  to  death.  Favorinus,  the  philosopher,  was  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  Apollodorus ;  when  reproved  by  his  scholars  for 
allowing  the  presumptuous  sovereign  to  deny  the  truth  of 
a  self-evident  proposition,  Favorinus  exclaimed  :  “  What ! 

Contradict  a  man  who  has  thirty  legions  at  his  back  ?  ” 
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But  Rome  owed  much  of  her  magnificence  in  the  way  of 
public  buildings  to  Adrian.  He  built  the  Pantheon,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  great  Square  of  Augustus,  and  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa  ;  while  among  his  own  constructions  was 
his  own  mausoleum,  now  the  Castel  Sant  Angelo,  still  won¬ 
derful  after  having  furnished  to  other  edifices  innumerable 
columns  and  friezes,  and  after  having  been  weakened  by 
Totilla  and  Blelisarius  when  they  were  looking  for  stones  to 
serve  as  military  projectiles.  The  Villa  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli 
should  also  be  mentioned ;  for  in  that  grandiose  establish¬ 
ment  he  tried  to  imitate  the  beauties  and  wonders  which  lie 
had  seen  during  his  travels.  The  peaceful  reign  of  Adrian 
was  troubled  to  some  extent  by  barbarian  incursions  ,  but 
they  were  easily  repelled.  A  revolt  of  the  Jews  was  not  so 
readily  repressed.  During  the  rule  of  Trajan,  many  of  the 
Jews  had  perished  in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  and  now 
they  revolted  again,  under  the  leadership  of  a  professional 
robber,  Barcochebas,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
who  easily  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  planting 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem.  They  were  subdued,  after 
losing  nearly  600,000  of  their  number.  The  last  years  of 
Adrian  were  passed  in  unmentionable  debaucheries  at  his 
villa  near  Tivoli.  We  merely  allude  to  his  unnatural  passion 
for  the  boy,  Antinous,  whom,  nevertheless,  he  induced  to 
sacrifice  himself  as  a  bloody  offering  for  the  imperial  health. 
He  caused  Antinous  to  be  enrolled  among  the  gods ;  and. 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  imperial  Pagan  subjects  begged 
to  be  admitted  among  the  priests  of  the  abominable  deity- 
When  Adrian  died,  in  138,  the  Senate  objected  to  his  deifica¬ 
tion,  merely  because  its  members  remembered  the  horrible 
cruelties  which  he  had  inflicted  on  some  of  themselves  ;  but 
the  influence  of  his  adopted  son,  the  new  emperor,  Titus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  prevailed.  The  gods  received  a  new 
recruit ;  and  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  him  at 
Puteolum  (Pozzuoli). 

XIV.  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161). 

Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius  because  of  his 
affection  for  Adrian,  was  the  most  clement  and  respectable 
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of  all  the  Roman  Pagan  emperors  ;  although  we  must  pro¬ 
nounce  untrue  the  almost  universal  assertion  of  historians, 
that  he  never  persecuted  Christians.  He  was  vigilant  in 
impelling  the  attacks  of  barbarians  on  the  outlying  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  and  in  times  of  famine,  epidemic,  and  earth¬ 
quake,  his  people  found  him  a  father.  During  his  reign  of 
twenty-three  years,  only  two  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him  ;  and  in  each  case  he  put  to  death  only  the 
leaders,  telling  the  Senate,  when  that  body  tried  to  discover 
the  participators,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know  how  many 
hated  him .  He  was  loved  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
name.  A  letter  from  him  induced  the  Parthians  to  evacuate 
Armenia  ;  the  Quadi  and  other  peoples  willingly  obeyed  the 
kings  whom  he  designated  to  rule  over  them  ;  and  from  every 
quaiter  of  the  empire  he  continually  received  tokens  of 
respectful  affection.  St.  Justin  Martyr  expressly  charges 
Antoniuus  Pius  with  a  persecution  of  Christians ;  but  when 
the  emperor  had  read  the  eloquent  “Apology”  which  the 
saint  addressed  to  him,  he  ordered  that  the  Christians 
should  be  left  in  peace.  It  is  painful  to  note  that  this 
amiable  prince  enrolled  among  the  denizens  of  Olympus  his 
deceased  dissolute  wife,  Faustina,  than  whom  no  other 
Roman  emjiress  had  been  more  brazenly  wicked. 

XV.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180.) 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  had  been  adopted  by  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius,  and  had  married  his  daughter  by  Faustina,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  of  similar  morals.  Aurelius 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and  therefore  he  was 
affectedly  austere.  He  ever  manifested  deference  for  the 
Senate,  and  was  devoted  to  governmental  business.  He  has 
been  styled  “  the  philosopher,”  and  certainly  he  possessed 
many  grand  qualities.  He  always  had  the  good  of  the  people  at 
heart,  and  the  glories  of  the  purple  never  interfered  with  his 
natural  simplicity,  or  with  his  devotion  to  letters  and  science  ; 
but  his  “  philosophy  ”  did  not  prevent  his  granting  the 
honors  of  a  divine  apotheosis  to  his  brother,  Verus,  one  of 
the  foulest  debauchees  of  bis  time,  whom  he  had  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire,  but  who  died,  fortunately  for 
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Rome,  in  169.  The  same  remark' may  be  applied  to  his  deifi¬ 
cation  of  his  wife,  Faustina,  whose  proclaimed  and  promis¬ 
cuous  adulteries  had  often  led  the  friends  of  Aurelius  to 
demand  her  repudiation,  but  whom  he  retained  at  his  side, 
because,  as  he  alleged,  “  if  he  cast  her  aloof,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  her  dowry,  the  empire.”  During  the 
first  year  of  this  reign,  the  Partliians  invaded  Armenia,  and 
Avidius  Cassius  was  sent  against  them.  He  defeated  them, 
forced  a  passage  over  the  Euphrates,  and  sacked  and  burned 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiplion ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
166,  he  brought  a  terrible  plague  which  spread  through 
Europe,  carrying  off  millions  of  victims.  While  this  pest 
was  raging,  Aurelius  issued  the  decree  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Fourth  General  Persecution  of  Christians.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Germanic  tribes,  pushed  forward  by  other  races 
advancing  into  their  territories  from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
from  Asia,  were  invading  the  Roman  empire.  The  Marco- 
manni,  Quadi,  Sarmatians,  and  others  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Aquileia,  when  Aurelius  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which,  owing  to  the  plague,  he  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  raising.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  he  had 
sold  all  the  works  of  art  and  the  furniture  in  his  palaces,  all 
bis  imperial  robes  and  jewels,  and  even  the  dresses  of  his 
wife.  He  was  victorious  in  every  battle,  and  he  was  humane 
in  the  hour  of  victory.  When  he  had  forced  the  barbarians 
into  Upper  Hungary,  in  174,  his  army  experienced,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  an  alarming  scarcity  of  water  ;  and  then  occurred 
the  prodigy  or  miracle  of  the  “  Thundering  Legion.”  While 
the  Romans  were  almost  perishing  from  thirst,  the  barbarians 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Death  seemed  certain,  when 
suddenly  an  abundant  fall  of  rain  allowed  the  legionaries  to 
assuage  their  thirst,  and  to  collect  enough  of  water  in  their 
helmets  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  their  horses.  While  they 
were  still  in  confusion,  the  enemy  attacked  them ;  but  the 
rain  then  turned  into  hail,  and  dashed  into  the  faces  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Romans  were  victorious,  and  the  campaign 
ended.  That  the  prodigy  really  occurred,  is  attested  by  the 
Pagan  writers,  Dion  Cassius,  Julius  Capitolinus,  the  poet 
Claudian,  and  Themistius.  But  while  the  Pagans  averred 
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that  the  rain  was  produced  by  the  incantations  of  certain 
Egyptian  magicians  who  were  in  the  suite  of  Aurelius,  the 
Christians  declared  that  the  favor  was  granted  by  heaven  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Melitene  Legion,  composed 
nearly  entirely  of  Christian  soldiers.  The  latter  view  of  the 
case  was  taken  by  St.  Apollinarius,  a  contemporary,  and  by 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  Sts.  Jerome  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
According  to  Tertullian,  the  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  ascribing  the  rain  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian 
warriors  ;  and  St.  Jerome  asserts  that  the  said  letter  existed 
in  his  time.  At  any  rate,  Aurelius  now  ordered  that  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Christians  should  cease,  threatening  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  on  all  who  should  even  annoy  them.  But  the  imper¬ 
ial  gratitude  was  short-lived,  and  the  persecution  was  soon 
resumed.  In  175,  Aurelius  was  called  to  Syria,  to  repress  a 
revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  wrho  had  proclaimed  himself  em¬ 
peror  ;  but  finding  that  the  aspiring  officer  had  been  killed 
by  his  own  soldiers,  he  hastened  to  the  regions  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  where  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Goths  were  in  conflict 
with  the  legions.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  Aurelius  tri¬ 
umphed  in  every  battle  ;  but  exhausted  by  exposure,  he  died 
in  180  at  Yindobona  (Vienna). 

XVI.  Commodus  (180-192). 

The  olden  Romans  regarded  the  period  which  extended 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
the  happiest  ever  known  by  the  human  race  ;  and  so  dear  to 
the  popular  heart  of  that  time  had  become  the  name  of  An- 
tonine,  that  for  some  time  each  emperor  was  fain  to  join  it  to 
his  own.  The  first  to  dishonor  it  was  Lucius  Commodus. 
If  this  man  was  the  son  of  Aurelius,  he  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  “  born  in  the  purple”  ;  but  the  notorious  lubricity 
of  his  mother,  Faustina,  gave  pronounced  coloring  to  the  re¬ 
port  that  his  father  was  a  common  gladiator.  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  detail  the  iniquities  of  this  prince  ;  but  as  an  instance 
of  his  cruelty  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  we  will  mention  that 
he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  wdien  he  caused  his  bathing 
attendant  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  because  he  found  the 
water  in  Lis  bath  too  warn).  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
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when  the  death  of  Aurelius,  thought  to  have  been  hastened 
by  him,  gave  to  him  the  imperial  diadem.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Rome  that  during  this  reign  the  Germanic  tribes  were 
fighting  among  themselves,  for  Commodus  would  have  been 
unequal  to  the  task  of  repelling  them.  All  the  time  that  he 
spared  from  unmentionable  sensualities  he  devoted  to  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  public  arena,  where  he  rivalled  the  foremost  glad¬ 
iators  in  bloodthirstiness,  if  not  in  prowess.  And  Rome 
applauded  whenever  this  monster  killed  his  adversaries, 
although  the  weapons  of  the  latter  were  always  blunt  and 
edgeless.  Proud  of  his  phenomenal  strength,  he  would  enter 
the  public  arena,  partly  clothed  in  a  lion’s  skin  and  wielding 
a  massive  club,  and  having  announced  himself  as  the  Roman 
Hercules,  he  would  dash  out  the  brains  of  a  number  of  crip¬ 
ples  who  were  disguised  as  wild  beasts  ;  this  and  similar 
exhibitions  regaled  the  frequenters  of  the  Circus  on  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  occasions.  This  was  the  man  whom 
Pagan  Rome  adulated  by  styling  herself,  in  a  formal  decree 
of  the  Senate,  “  a  Commodan  colony  ”  ;  by  calling  that  period 
“  the  Age  of  Commodus  ”  ;  by  terming  the  senatorial  cham¬ 
ber,  “  the  House  of  Commodus.”  And  the  craven  Conscript 
Fathers  meekly  allowed  the  ruffian  to  address  them  as  follows  : 
“  The  emperor,  Caesar  Lucius  Commodus  Thins  Aurelius  An¬ 
toninus  Augustus ;  happy,  a  lion,  pious,  Sarmaticus,  Brittan- 
icus,  Germanicus,  the  pacifier,  the  invincible,  the  Roman 
Hercules,  the  father  of  his  country,  supreme  pontiff,  consul 
for  the  seventh  time,  emperor  eight  times,  and  tribune  seven¬ 
teen  times  ;  sends  greeting  to  the  illustrious  Commodan  sen¬ 
ators.”  After  a  reign  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  one  of  his  concubines,  his  chamberlain,  and 
a  captain  of  his  body-guard,  who  had  learned  that  he  had 
ordered  their  deaths  ;  and  the  wretch  was  poisoned.  Then 
the  Senate  denied  burial  to  him  whom  it  at  length  termed  a 
vile  gladiator  and  parricide,  and  whose  name  it  now  erased 
from  all  public  inscriptions.  However,  a  few  years  afterward, 
by  command  of  Septimius  Severus,  these  same  grave  and  rev¬ 
erend  gentlemen  enrolled  Commodus  among  the  gods,  and 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  on  the  detestable  anniversary  of  his 
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XYII.  Pertinax  (192-193). 

'When  the  murderers  of  Commodus  had  effected  their 
object,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Publius  Elvius  Pertinax, 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased,  who 
had  been  the  sole  friend  of  Aurelius  spared  by  the  tyrant. 
Thinking  that  the  visitors  were  emissaries  of  Commodus, 
sent  to  kill  him,  Pertinax  welcomed  them,  saying  that  he 
had  been  expecting  them  for  some  time ;  but  to  his  surprise, 
he  was  carried  to  the  praetorian  camp,  and  there  acclaimed 
as  emperor.  The  son  of  a  slave,  Elvius  had  been  styled 
Pertinax,  because  of  his  obstinate  devotion  to  study,  when 
he  should  have  been  helping  in  his  father’s  business,  the 
burning  of  charcoal.  Entering  the  army,  he  was  made  com¬ 
mander  of  a  legion  by  Aurelius,  and  attained  fame  in  the 
Germanic  wars.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  was. 
never  in  favor  ;  and  his  wife,  Lucilla,  was  so  much  like  her 
imperial  brother,  that  the  honest  warrior  led  a  miserable 
existence.  When  the  Senate  sanctioned  the  choice  of  the 
praetorians,  Pertinax  at  first  declined ;  and  when  he  finally 
accepted,  he  would  not  allow  his  vile  wife  to  be  termed  Au¬ 
gusta,  nor  his  son  to  be  called  Caesar  until  he  had  merited  the 
title.  Lest  the  lad  might  claim  some  revenue  from  the  state, 
he  made  over  to  him  nearly  all  of  his  property.  The  mod¬ 
esty,  frugality,  and  gentleness  of  Pertinax  were  things  not 
appreciated  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  praetorians  turned 
against  him,  when  he  tried  to  force  them  to  something  like 
discipline.  A  band  of  these  truculent  soldiers  broke  into 
the  palace  to  kill  him  ;  he  advanced  calmly  to  meet  them 
and  he  spoke  so  feelingly  of  the  evils  which  would  accrue  to 
Rome  if  their  crime  were  accomplished,  that  the  ruffians 
turned  to  retire.  But  he  was  cut  down  by  a  mercenary  from 
Batavia  (  Holland ).  He  had  reigned  only  eighty-seven  days. 

XVIII.  Septimius  Severus  (193-211). 

A  new  method  of  acquiring  a  crown  was  now  shown  to  the 
world.  The  praetorians  put  up  the  empire  at  auction.  The 
highest  bid,  $1,200  for  each  praetorian,  was  made  by  Didius 
Julianus  ;  and  the  Senate  resigned  itself  to  the  scandal.  Bui 
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after  patiently  waiting  for  the  cash,  the  guards  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  emperor  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet 
his  obligations,  and  they  abandoned  him  to  the  Senate,  which 
body  cut  off  his  head  when  the  news  reached  Rome  that 
three  other  claimants  were  advancing  on  the  capital.  The 
legions  in  Illyria  had  proclaimed  Septimius  Severus  ;  those 
in  the  East  had  cheered  for  Pescennius  Niger  ;  and  the  pop¬ 
ulations  in  Britain  had  put  forward  Albinus.  Severus  soon 
arrived  in  Rome  ;  and  he  immediately  disbanded  the  prae¬ 
torians,  deprived  them  of  their  insignia,  and  banished  them 
beyond  the  hundredth  mile-stone  from  the  city.  In  place  of 
the  praetorians,  who  had  always  been  Romans,  or  at  least 
Italians,  he  formed  a  new  imperial  guard,  composed  of  50,000 
veterans  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  then  marched 
against  his  competitor,  Niger ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  him, 
he  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  refused  to  recognize  him. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  task  for  three  years  ;  and  when  he 
had  succeeded,  he  marched  against  Albinus,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  legionaries  from  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  even 
Italv.  The  armies  met  near  Lyons  ;  and  Severus,  having 
sacrificed  a  young  girl,  that  he  might  see  whether  her  en¬ 
trails  promised  him  success,  attacked  with  ardor.  Such  a 
battle,  waged  between  armies  used  to  the  same  tactics  and 
weapons,  was  naturally  an  obstinate  one  ;  but  at  length  Sev¬ 
erus  prevailed,  and  Albinus,  mortally  wounded,  was  brought 
before  him.  The  victor  caused  his  horse  to  trample  on  the 
dying  man,  and  then  he  gave  the  corpse  to  the  dogs  of  the 
camp.  This  outrage  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Albinus,  and  of  every  partisan  of  the 
unfortunate  cause  that  could  be  found  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  Severus  put  to  death  twenty- 
two  senators,  and  proscribed  forty-one  families ;  however, 
when  he  had  cemented  his  power,  he  became  quite  moderate, 
and  although  he  reigned  like  a  military  despot,  ignoring  the 
Senate,  the  people  at  large  complained  but  little.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  alone  experienced  none  of  his  tardy  moderation  ;  and 
•  he  issued  a  special  edict  to  inaugurate  the  Fifth  General 
Persecution.  In  199  Severus  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians  ;  and  then  he  reigned  tranquilly  until  208,  when  he 
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advanced  against  the  Caledonians,  who  had  again  invaded 
Britain.  He  defeated  them  in  their  own  mountains,  and  built 
a  great  wall  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth  ;  but  death  came  upon 
him  before  he  could  pacify  the  country. 

XIX.  Caracalla,  (211-217). 

Severus  had  been  addicted  to  astrology  from  his  early 
youth  ;  and  having  learned  from  the  stars 'that  he  was  to  be 
a  sovereign,  he  married  a  Syrian  woman  named  Julia  Domna, 
because  her  stars  had  prognosticated  that  she  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  an  emperor.  When  Severus  died,  the  fruits  of  this 
union,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  were  respectively  twenty-three 
and  twenty-one  years  old.  The  proper  name  of  the  elder 
was  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius  Bassianus  ;  and  he  received 
his  surname  from  the  fact  that  he  always  wore  the  caracalla, 
a  Gallic  cloak  with  a  hood  attached.  These  young  men 
had  always  hated  each  other;  and  their  father  had  predicted 
that  the  stronger  would  kill  the  weaker,  and  finally  die  by 
his  own  vices.  A  project  for  a  division  of  the  empire  was 
being  considered,  when  the  mother  endeavored  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  so  that  the  brothers  might  rule  conjointly 
over  the  united  empire,  as  their  father  had  designed.  The 
lads  met  in  the  apartments  of  Julia,  and  Caracalla  stabbed 
Geta  in  the  maternal  arms.  Rushing  to  the  praetorian  camp 
he  offered  to  each  of  the  guards  2,500  drachmas  (abt.  $500) 
if  they  would  adhere  to  him.  They  promised,  and  he  had 
no  fear  of  the  Senate  ;  when  that  body  insisted  on  deifying 
his  murdered  brother,  he  replied  :  “  Let  him  be  divus,  so 
long  as  he  is  not  virus.”  From  this  day  the  excesses  of 
Caracalla  defied  description.  In  Eome  alone,  more  than 
20,000  persons  were  executed,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  paitisans  of  Geta  ;  the  treasures  amassed  by  Severus 
for  the  future  defense  of  the  empire  were  wasted  on  the  army 
to  secure  its  fidelity  ;  and  in  order  to  procure  funds  for  his 
debaucheries,  Caracalla  decreed  wholesale  confiscations  on 
any  or  no  pretext.  When  the  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Goths  showed  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
the  coward  bought  peace,  and  then  brazenly  assumed  the 
-titles  of  Germanicus  and  Geticus.  Elvius  Pertinax,  son  of  the 
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emperor  of  that  name,  dared  to  remark  that  Caracalla  mer¬ 
ited  the  latter  title,  because  of  his  brother’s  murder  ;  and  the 
caustic  observation  cost  the  man  his  head.  Caracalla  was 
assassinated  in  his  thirtieth  year  by  Macrinus,  prefect  of 
the  praetorians.  Perhaps  the  principal  event  of  this  reign 
was  the  conferring  of  Roman  citizenship  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire.  We  have  seen  how  seldom  foreigners  had 
received  this  privilege,  and  how  the  Italians  who  dwelled 
within  sight  of  the  Eternal  City  were  no  less  foreigners  than 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides.  During  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  the  right  of  citizenship  had  been  frequently  sold, 
and  Transalpine  Gauls  had  then  been  admitted  even  into  the 
Senate.  Afterward,  when  Rome  came  to  be  governed  by 
princes  whose  blood  was  not  even  Italian,  entire  provinces 
sometimes  obtained  the  coveted  prerogative  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quentlv  a  Roman  consul  was  by  birth  perhaps  an  Athenian, 
or  a  Syrian,  or  an  African.  But  nevertheless,  down  to  the 
time  of  Caracalla,  the  legal  distinction  between  Roman  and 
foreigner,  between  citizen  and  subject,  had  always  subsisted  ; 
and  when  Caracalla  abolished  that  distinctipn,  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  no  motive  of  equity  or  generosity,  but  simply  by 
the  desire  to  fill  his  coffers,  the  whole  empire  now  bearing 
those  burdens  which  hitherto  had  been  borne  by  the  Romans 
alone.  For  that  matter,  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  was  no 
longer  the  honor  that  it  had  been.  When  the  republic  fell,, 
the  citizen  lost  his  prerogative  of  being  alone  eligible  to  office, 
of  being  judged  only  in  the  comitia,  and  of  never  paying  ex¬ 
traordinary  tribute.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
could  now  alone  justify  the  once  proud  boast  of  Roman 
citizenship.  And  one  very  notable  evil  fell  upon  the  new 
citizen  ;  that  of  being  obliged  to  military  service. 

XX.  Heliogabalus,  (218-222). 

Macrinus  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  crime  for  only  a  few 
months.  Despised  by  the  Senate  on  account  of  his  low  ex¬ 
traction,  and  hated  by  the  army  whose  excesses  he  tried  to 
restrain ;  he  was  annoyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Julia  Mesa,  a 
sister  of  that  Domna  whom  Severus  had  married.  This- 
Mesa,  then  residing  in  Syria,  had  a  grandson,  fourteen  years. 
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old,  who  was  a  priest  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  known  as 
Heliogabalus.  She  persuaded  her  daughter,  Julia  Soemi, 
to  assert  that  not  she,  but  her  mother,  Mesa,  had  borne  He¬ 
liogabalus,  and  that  Caracalla  had  given  him  life.  Large 
donations  induced  the  Syrian  legions  to  proclaim  him  emperor. 
Macrinus  marched  against  his  rival,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  in  which  both  the  priestly  boy  and  his  enterprising 
grandmother  displayed  prodigies  of  valor.  After  the  fight, 
Macrinus  was  killed  by  his  followers.  The  Senate  ac¬ 
claimed  the  oriental  adventurer  ;  and  during  four  years  of  rule, 
his  barbarity,  immorality,  and  extravagancies  exceeded  those 
of  any  one  of  the  monsters  who  had  yet  wielded  the  Roman 
sceptre.  Regard  for  decency  compels  us  to  say  nothing 
about  his  unnatural  impurities,  which  he  vaunted  before  all 
Rome.  Among  his  ridiculous  enactments,  we  note  his  enroll¬ 
ment  of  his  grandmother  among  the  Conscript  Fathers,  and 
his  institution  of  a  female  Senate  for  the  debating  of  matters 
concerning  the  dress  and  social  customs  of  the  Romans. 
Crazy  for  the  honor  of  the  god  whose  priest  he  was,  he  de¬ 
creed  that  no  other  deity  should  be  adored  in  the  empire, 
unless  Astarte,  whom  he  brought  from  Carthage  to  be  es-. 
poused,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  favored  Sun.  The  sacred 
fire  was  conveyed  from  the  temple  of  Yestato  that  of  the  Sun, 
and  Heliogabalus  showed  his  contempt  for  the  goddess  by 
marrying  one  of  the  Yestal  virgins  and  repudiating  her  in  a 
few  weeks.  Whenever  he  went  out  to  drive,  he  walked  over 
a  path  strewed  with  gold  dust  from  the  door  to  the  chariot. 
More  shrewd  than  her  grandson,  Julia  Mesa  tried  to  curb 
him ;  and  when  she  found  that  he  would  not  be  restrained, 
she  induced  him  to  adopt  his  cousin,  Alexander,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  who  was  noted  for  circumspection  in  the  matter  of 
behavior  before  the  public..  She  effected  this  purpose  by 
representing  to  the  emperor  that  by  associating  his  cousin 
in  the  government,  he  himself  would  have  more  leisure  for 
his  priestly  duties  ;  but  the  young  wretch  soon  became  jealous 
of  his  colleague,  whose  sweetness  and  modesty  captivated  the 
people.  Twice  he  tried  to  murder  the  boy  ;  and  after  the 
second  attempt  the  praetorians  invaded  the  palace,  and  killed 
the  imperial  monster  in  the  water-closet  to  which  he  had  fled. 
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XXI.  Alexander  Severus  (222-235). 

Tlie  fourteen  year  old  boy  whom  the  praetorians  pow  salut¬ 
ed  #as  Augustus  and  Father  of  his  Country,  became  the  most 
estimable  ruler  ever  possessed  by  Pagan  Rome.  He  was 
nearly  always  influenced  by  his  mother,  Mammaea,  a  sister 
of  J ulia  Soemi,  and  whom  some  have  pronounced  a  Christ¬ 
ian,  merely  because  Eusebius  says  that  she  was  a  “  pious 
woman.”  The  reader  will  not  regard  her  piety  as  extraordin¬ 
ary,  when  he  reflects  that  she  was  so  tenacious  of  her  exclus¬ 
ive  influence  over  her  imperial  boy,  that  she  procured  the 
condemnation  of  his  father-in-law  as  a  traitor,  and  the 
banishment  of  his  wife  to  Africa.  However,  the  lad  developed 
into  a  fairly  good  man  and  an  excellent  prince.  He  gave 
perfect  liberty  to  Christians,  allowing  them  to  build  churches, 
and  raising  many  of  them  to  high  office  in  the  state.  He  was 
particular  in  regard  to  the  character  of  his  courtiers.  He 
made  the  famous  jurisconsult,  Ulpianus,  prefect  of  the  pr*e- 
toriurn ;  and  the  historian,  Dio  Cassius,  was  one  of  his 
intimate  friends.  His  virtues  were  unacceptable  to  the  dis¬ 
solute  praetorians ;  and  once  they  broke  into  open  sedition, 
killed  Ulpianus,  and  during  three  days  treated  Rome  like  a 
captured  city.  Alexander  Severus  was  called  twice  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  led  by  an  Artaxerxes  or  Ardechir-Babekan,  had 
overthrown  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides,  which  had  op¬ 
pressed  them  since  255  B.  C. ;  and  in  226  A.  D.,  this  Artax¬ 
erxes  assumed  the  old  Persian  title  of  “  king  of  kings,”  for  he 
was  recognized  by  all  the  peoples  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  had  boldly  announced  that  he  intended 
to  reconquer  all  the  territories  which  the  great  Cyrus  had 
subjugated ;  and  he  sent  an  order  to  Alexander,  requiring  the 
Romans  to  evacuate  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Alexander  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Mesopotamia,  where  the  Persians  were  in  force  ; 
but  he  overran  the  province  without  meeting  them.  Finally 
the  two  armies  met,  and  Artaxerxes  was  defeated  ;  Alexander 
then  gave  the  order  to  advance  into  Parthia,  but  his  soldiers 
refused  to  undergo  any  more  fatigues,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
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return  to  Rome.  He  would  have  renewed  the  war  in  235,  but 
he  was  called  to  repel  the  German  hordes,  who  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He  hastened  to  the  Rhine,  drove 
the  barbarians  back  into  their  own  lands,  and  was  about  to 
follow  up  his  success,  when  his  career  was  suddenly  termin¬ 
ated.  This  emperor  had  always  been  very  kind  to  every 
people,  through  whose  territory  he  was  forced  to  march; 
and  any  wanton  devastation  was  severely  punished,  even 
though  the  culprit  were  of  the  highest  rank.  It  was  not 
difficult,  therefore,  for  Maximinus,  a  Goth,  and  commander  of 
a  body  of  Pannonians,  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  a  man 
who  was  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  a  Pagan  army ;  and 
Alexander,  together  with  his  mother,  who  had  always  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  the  field,  was  assassinated. 

XXII.  Maximinus  (235-238). 

When  Septimius  Severus  was  celebrating  the  birth  of  his 
younger  son,  a  burly  barbarian  styled  Maximinus,  eight  feet 
in  height,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  games.  He 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army  ; 
and  from  that  day,  he  managed  to  fall  continually  under  the 
eyes  of  Septimius,  and  to  excite  the  imperial  admiration  for 
his  wonderful  strength.  After  a  while,  he  was  received  into 
the  imperial  body-guard  with  double  pay  ;  for  he  required 
forty  pounds  of  food  each  day,  and  he  always  drank  twelve 
quarts  of  wine,  when  he  was  trying  to  be  especially  sober. 
The  stories  of  the  feats  performed  by  this  ,Gothic  Hercules 
appear  incredible  ;  but  the  records  of  his  brutality  are  au¬ 
thentic.  During  his  military  apprenticeship  in  the  Roman 
army,  Maximinus  acquired  a  specious  varnish  of  civilization  ; 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  rank.  Alexander  Severus  made  him  tribune  of  a 
legion,  placed  him  in  the  Senate,  and  even  thought  of 
espousing  his  own  sister  to  the  son  of  the  promising  soldier. 
But  the  barbarian  was  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  Alexander 
paid  dearly  for  his  want  of  perspicacity.  Maximinus  feared 
to  proceed  to  Rome  with  the  legionaries  who  had  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  for  all  the  Romans  mourned  for  his  victim. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  he  put  to  the  sword  4,000  persons 
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who  were  known  as  friends  of  Alexander  ;  a  thousand  others- 
were  covered  with  the  skins  of  freshly-slaughtered  cattle, 
and  then  thrown  to  the  animals  of  the  amphitheatre.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  such  a  sovereign  oppressed  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  Sixth  General  Persecution  began,  involving 
in  its  desolation  also  those  Pagans  whose  riches  the  imperial 
barbarian  coveted.  Even  the  gods  of  Paganism  were  victims 
of  his  rapacity  ;  every  golden  or  silver  idol  was  melted  and 
converted  into  coin.  However,  Maximinus  was  of  some 
benefit  to  the  empire,  inasmuch  as  he  protected  its  frontiers, 
repeatedly  defeating  the  raiding  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and 
Dacians.  But  his  tyranny  became  insupportable  even  by 
peoples  who  knew  scarcely  the  name  of  an}r  other  regime. 
Revolts  occurred  in  every  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  in  Africa, 
a  number  of  wealthy  men,  despoiled  of  their  patrimonies  by 
the  imperial  procurator,  armed  their  slaves  and  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  rustics,  and  proclaimed  as  emrepor  Marcus  Antoninus 
Gordianus,  a  descendant  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Trajan. 
A  son  of  this  claimant  of  the  throne,  known  as  Gordian  II.,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  Africa,  and  Car¬ 
thage  was  selected  as  the  capital ;  then  the  elder  Gordian  noti¬ 
fied  the  Roman  Senate  of  his  accession,  promising  to  doff  the 
purple,  whenever  that  body  should  so  command.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  immediately  spread  throughout  Italy;  and  the  Senate 
caught  the  fever.  All  the  imperial  governors  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  proclaim  Gordian,  and  Maximinus  was  outlawed. 
Things  promised  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  when 
Capellauus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  attacked  the  Gordians 
in  Carthage.  The  younger  was  killed  in  battle,  and  when  the 
elder  heard  of  the  event,  he  committed  suicide.  When  the 
fall  of  the  Gordians  wras  made  known  in  Rome,  the  Senate 
gave  the  imperial  dignity  to  Maximus  Pupienus  and  Coelius 
Balbinus  ;  and  the  people  acclaimed  a  son  of  Gordian  II., 
then  thirteen  years  old,  as  Caesar.  Meanwhile  the  infuriated 
Maximinus  was  marching  on  the  capital ;  but  he  found  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  at  Aquileia.  He  paused  to  besiege  the 
place ;  but  here  his  troops  mutinied,  and  although  he  re¬ 
pressed  the  revolt,  the  severity  with  which  he  punished  it 
impelled  the  praetorians  to  murder  him  and  all  his  confidants. 
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XXIII.  Gordian  III.  (238-244). 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  wliom  we  have  seen  elected  by 
the  benate,  were  recognized  throughout  the  empire ;  but  the 
praetorians  murmured  when  these  rulers  refused  to  tolerate 
their  disorders,  and  when  tliej  seemed  disposed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Two  months  after  their  accession, 
the  emperors  were  massacred  by  the  truculent  guards,  who 
at  once  saluted  the  thirteen-year-old  son  of  Gordian  II.  as 
t  le  emperor,  Gordian  III.  The  lad  was  possessed  of  great 
physical  beauty,  was  well  educated  for  his  age,  and  was 
more  prudent  and  firmer  than  most  mature  men.  He 
•entrusted  the  presidency  of  his  cabinet  to  Misitheus,  who 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  whose  daughter  he  now  married. 
Misitheus  was  as  successful  in  governmental  administration 
as  he  had  been  in  pedagogy ;  and  all  Rome  seemed  to  be 
■contented.  When  the  Goths  invaded  Mesia  and  Thrace, 
Gordian  took  the  field  in  person,  distinguished  himself  in 
battle,  and  repelled  the  foe.  Then  he  marched  into  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  which  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Persian  king, 
Sapor,  successor  of  Artaxerxes  ;  and  he  drove  the  Persians 
beyond  the  Roman  confines.  In  these  campaigns .  Gordian 
had  been  counselled  by  Misitheus  ;  but  in  244  the  faithful 
ministei  died,  and  Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  a  Roman  born 
^  Aiabia,  succeeded  him  as  commander  of  the  praetorians. 
Philip  formed  a  powerful  faction  among  the  soldiers,  and 
Gordian  was  induced  to  associate  him  in  the  imperial  dignity. 
In  a  few  Aveeks,  the  noble  lad  was  deposed,  and  then  mur¬ 
dered. 

XXIV.  Philip  (244-249). 

Constantine  the  Great  is  generally  described  as  the  first 
Christian  emperor  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  assign¬ 
ing  this  honor  to  Philip  the  Arabian,  although  his  conduct 
was  frequently  very  unlike  that  of  a  practical  Christian. 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  he  had  read  letters  written  by  Orioni 
to  Philip  and  his  wife,  Severa  Augusta,  the  tenor  of  which 
indicated  that  the  emperor  was  one  of  the  faithful.  The 
.ancient  Roman  “  Martyrology,”  and  also  the  “  Martyrologies  V 
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of  Usuardus  and  Ado,  speak  of  St.  Pontius  as  liaving  con¬ 
verted  Philip  and  his  son.  Certainly  the  Christians  enjoyed 
repose  during  this  reign,  and  none  of  the  ordinances  of 
Philip  contain  anything  un-Christian.  And  at  least  the 
presence  of  Christian  influence  is  indicated  by  some  of  his 
laws  ;  for  instance,  in  the  abolition  of  certain  public  infamies 
which  had  been  hitherto  tolerated,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  privileges  of  their  craft  from  obscene  poets.  Finally, 
Eusebius  narrates  how  Philip,  after  he  had  made  peace 
with  Sapor  of  Persia,  went  to  Antioch  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter  ;  and  how  the  bishop,  St.  Baby  las,  refused  to  allow 
him  to  enter  into  the  church  until  he  had  promised  to  do 
penance  for  his  murder  of  Gordian.  These  and  other  argu¬ 
ments  have  convinced  some  authors  that  Philip  has  been 
calumniated  by  Pagan  writers  ;  that  these  partisans  knew 
that  Philip  was  a  Christian,  and  hated  him  accordingly.  In 
247,  Rome  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  thousandth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  foundation  ;  and  if  Philip  was  not  a  Christian,  it 
is  very  strange  that  he  should  have  abstained  from  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  offer  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to 
the  solemn  occasion.  This  millennial  anniversary  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  revolutions  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  A  self- 
styled  relative  of  Alexander  Severus  assumed  the  purple  in 
Syria,  and  was  killed ;  the  legions  in  Mesia  proclaimed  one 
Marinus,  and  the  general,  Decius,  who  defeated  him,  put 
himself  in  his  place.  Philip  marched  against  Decius,  was 
beaten,  and  then  he  was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

XXV.  Decius  (249-251). 

Decius  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  when  the  Goths 
invaded  Mesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  In  his  first  campaign 
against  them,  he  was  victorious  everywhere,  and  the  barbar¬ 
ians  offered  to  restore  their  prisoners  and  booty,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  retire  to  their  own  regions  ;  but  Decius  had 
resolved  on  a  war  of  extermination,  and  in  the  next  campaign 
fortune  deserted  him.  While  his  army  was  entangled  in  the 
swamps  bordering  the  Lower  Danube,  it  was  almost  annihil¬ 
ated,  and  he  himself  perished. 
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XXVI.  Gallus  (251-253). 

The  remnants  of  the  Roman  force  rallied  around  the  le¬ 
gions  of  Trebonianus  Gallus,  who  had  been  sent,  before  the 
battle,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  supposedly  doomed  Goths, 
and  who  seems  to  have  purposely  kept  aloof  from  the  contest.’ 
Iraitor  or  not,  Gallus  prevailed  on  the  army  to  hail  him  as 
emperor;  and  when  the  Senate  confirmed  the  choice,  he 
hastened  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  enemy, 
even  promising  to  pay  a  tribute.  During  the  eighteen  months 
of  the  reign  of  Gallus,  Mesia  and  Pannonia  were  ravaged  by 
the  Goths,  Carpi,  and  Burgundians  ;  the  Scythians  devastated 
Asia  ;  and  the  Persians  penetrated  to  Antioch.  While  these 
misfortunes  were  accumulating,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  afflicted 
with  a  plague  and  starvation ;  but  Gallus  was  wallowing  in 
debauchery  in  Rome.  He  finally  threw  off  his  torpor  when 
lie  heard  that  the  Roman  commander  in  Mesia  had  defeated 
the  barbarians,  had  assumed  the  purple,  and  was  marching 
on  the  capital.  But  before  Gallus  could  reach  his  rival,  both 
armies  mutinied,  and  killed  their  leaders. 

XXVII.  Valerian  (253-259). 

Before  the  murder  of  Gallus,  the  legions  in  Gaul  and  Ger¬ 
many  had  proclaimed  Licinius  Valerianus,  a  prudent  and 
modest  man  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  over  sixty  years  old. 
His  military  talent  was  great ;  and  his  leisure  moments  were 
devoted  to  study  instead  of  to  vice.  To  aid  him  in  the  cares 
of  government,  he  took  his  son,  Gallienus,  a  thorough  de¬ 
bauchee,  as  colleague.  One  of  the  first  edicts  of  Valerian 
was  that  which  initiated  the  Eighth  General  Persecution  of 
Christians  ;  and  it  was  instigated  by  an  Egyptian  magician, 
named  Marcian,  who  had  persuaded  the  emperor  that  he  would 
not  prosper,  unless  he  exterminated  the  foes  of  the  gods  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  a  pest  began  its  ravages  throughout 
the  empire,  and  barbarians  crossed  its  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers.  Here  we  find  the  first'  mention  of  the  Franks,  then 
a  Teutonic  confederation  which  inhabited  what  are  now 
known  as  Westphalia  and  Hesse.  While  these  Franks  and 
other  Teutonic  peoples  were  invading  Gaul,  the  Goths  and 
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■Carpi  rushed  into  Mesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia  ;  the  Scyth¬ 
ians  ravaged  the  districts  around  the  Euxine,  and  penetrated 
even  to  Chalcedon  and  Nicea  ;  and  the  Persian  king,  Sapor, 
subdued  Armenia  and  Syria.  Valerian  repulsed'  the  Goths 
and  the  Scythians,  and  then  attacked  Sapor  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner ;  the  Persian  monarch 
dragged  his  captive  in  chains  through  the  principal  cities  of 
the  East,  using  his  purple-covered  shoulders  as  a  horse-block 
whenever  he  wished  to  mount.  Probably  the  most  rankling 
torment  experienced  by  Valerian  during  his  three  years  of 
captivity,  was  the  knowledge  that  his  son  took  no  steps  to 
free  him,  that  prince  having  declared  himself  sole  emperor, 
and  given  himself  up  to  his  prized  debaucheries.  When 
Valerian  died  of  chagrin,  in  259,  Sapor  had  his  skin  removed, 
tanned,  dyed  with  a  rich  purple  hue,  and  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  chief  temple  of  Persia. 

XXVIII.  Gallienus  (259-268). 

While  Valerian  was  being  made  a  show  in  the  Orient,  the 
Franks  were  pillaging  Spain,  despite  the  efforts  of  Cassianus 
Posthumius  ;  but  this  general  finally  drove  them  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  then  assumed  the  purple,  being  recognized  and 
loved  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Meanwhile,  slaves  were 
ravaging  Sicily ;  the  Goths  were  sacking  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  and  Sapor  was  triumphant  in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia. 
•Gallienus,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  pit  of  libertinage, 
and  remained  indifferent  to  these  disasters.  Disgusted  with 
his  conduct,  or  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it,  twenty  different 
generals,  in  various  quarters  of  the  empire,  donned  the  purple 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  reign.  Historians  have  inaccur¬ 
ately  designated  these  episodes  as  the  sway  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants ;  in  fact,  some  of  these  adventurers  were  worthy  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  During  fourteen  years,  Gaul  was  in¬ 
dependent  under  the  rule  of  some  of  them.  The  most  famous 
of  all  was  Odenatus,  an  Arab  chief  who  had  made  Palmyra 
nearly  autonomous  during  the  reign  of  Valerian,  and  whom 
Gallienus  recognized  as  a  colleague.  Odenatus  won  laurels 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Scythians  and  the  Goths ;  and  his 
fatigues  and  glory  were  shared  by  his  wife,  Zenobia,  the 
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■daughter  of  an  Arab  prince  in  Mesopotamia.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  his  nephew,  probably  at  her  insti¬ 
gation,  this  virago  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East, 
her  dominions  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  from  Arabia  to  the  Taurus.  In  268,  Gallienus 
was  induced  to  draw  the  sword  to  defend  his  crown  against 
AureoluS,  a  general  who  had  donned  the  purple,  and  had 
captured  Milan.  While  besieging  the  rebel  army,  he  was 
assassinated  ;  and  when  the  Senate  heard  the  news,  it  pro¬ 
nounced  his  memory  infamous,  and  threw  all  his  relatives 
and  favorites  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ;  but  in  a  few  years  the 
same  Conscript  Fathers  proclaimed  the  divinity  of  Gallienus. 

XXIX.  Claudius  II.  (268-270). 

The  Empire  was  now  in  sad  need  of  firm  and  prudent 
management ;  and  fortunately  the  next  few  rulers  were  equal ' 
to  the  necessity.  When  the  army  proclaimed  the  Dalmatian, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  the  Senate  gladly  assented  ;  and 
Claudius  conducted  the  seige  of  Milan  to  a  favorable  issue, 
capturing  and  putting  to  death  the  enterprising  Aureolus. 
He  repelled  the  Germans  ;  and  then,  although  his  troops  were 
in  great  want  of  supplies,  he  marched  against  the  Goths. 
He  utterly  annihilated  a  large  Gothic  army  at  Nyssa  in  Servia, 
destroyed  over  2,000  Gothic  vessels,  and  took  so  many  pris¬ 
oners  that  he  could  write  to  the  Senate  :  “  Each  of  my  sol¬ 
diers  has  two  or  three  women.”  Claudius  II.  died  of  the 
plague  at  Sirmium  in  Illyria,  and  his  adoring  soldiers  ac¬ 
claimed  his  brother,  Marcus  Aurelius  Quintillus.  But  after 
a  reign  of  two  months,  this  emperor  was  killed  by  the  same 
troops. 

XXX.  Aurelianus,  (270-275). 

Claudius  II.  had  designated  a  Pannonian  named  Domitius 
Aurelianus  as  his  heir ;  and  when  the  legionaries  had 
murdered  the  emperor  of  their  own  selection,  they  pronounced 
for  the  choice  of  the  leader  whom  they  had  loved.  The 
Goths  now  sued  for  peace,  and  Aurelian  gave  to  them  lands 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Danube.  He  then  defeated  the 
Alemanni  and  other  German  tribes  at  Fano  ;  and  in  other 
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successive  battles  lie  nearly  exterminated  them.  The  Van¬ 
dals  were  so  humiliated,  that  they  were  glad  to  deliver  two 
of  their  royal  princes  as  hostages  for  their  future  good  be¬ 
havior.  Aurelian  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  conquests 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  by  recognizing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Dacia,  he  obtained  an  advantage  for  the  empire, 
since  the  now  friendly  Dacians  not  only  served  as  a  barrier 
against  their  more  barbaric  neighbors,  but  taught  to  these 
the  agricultural  arts  which  they  themselves  had  learned  from 
the  Romans.  The  next  enterprise  of  Aurelian  was  directed 
against  the  brilliant  and  daring  Zenobia,  a  princess  who  riv¬ 
alled  the  great  Semiramis  in  everything  save  immorality. 
She  had  invested  her  three  sons  with  the  royal  authority, 
but  still  governed  in  their  name.  Defeated  by  Aurelian  in  two 
terrific  battles,  in  which  she  both  commanded  and  fought, 
Zenobia  was  finally  besieged  in  Palmyra.  After  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance,  perceiving  that  the  eagles  were  on  the 
point  of  triumphing,  she  determined  to  make  her  way  to  the 
Persian  court,  hoping  to  influence  the  “  king  of  kings  ’  to 
espouse  her  cause.  Pleeing  by  night  from  her  besieged 
capital,-  she  was  captured  by  the  Romans  ;  Aurelian  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  consideration,  but  he  reserved  her  as  an 
ornament  for  his  coming  triumph.  Placing  a  governor  and 
a  garrison  in  Palmyra,  he  set  out  for  Rome  ;  but  having- 
learned  that  the  Palmyrenes  had  killed  his  governor  and 
the  garrison,  he  returned,  and  put  the  entire  population  to  the 
sword.  So  thoroughly  did  he  destroy  the  magnificent  city, 
that  its  very  site  was  forgotten  until  1690,  when  some  of  its 
ruins  were  discovered.  In  the  splendid  triumph  of  Aurelian, 
besides  the  ex-queen  of  the  East,  there  figured  the  ex-emperor 
Tetricus,  who  had  ruled  for  some  years  in  Gaul,  but  had 
voluntarily  resigned  his  precarious  honors.  Zenobia  received 
a  valuable  estate  near  Tivoli,  and  all  the  attentions  appro¬ 
priate  to  her  lost  dignity ;  and  Aurelian  gave  a  principality 
in  Armenia  to  her  only  son,  while  he  procured  worthy  mar¬ 
riages  for  her  daughters.  The  otherwise  glorious  reign  of 
Aurelian  was  tarnished  by  the  Ninth  General  Persecution  of 
Christians,  and  in  the  height  of  its  horrors  he  was  called  to 
answer  for  it.  He  had  discovered  that  one  of  his  secretaries 
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liad  been  guilty  of  extortion,  and  the  culprit  feared  condign 
punishment.  Going  to  the  chief  generals  of  the  army,  the 
wretch  showed  a  forged  list  of  proscribed  persons  which 
bore  their  names.  The  lie  was  credited,  and  Aurelian  was 
murdered. 

XXXI.  Probus,  (276-282). 

After  the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  world  beheld  the  unique 
spectacle  of  the  Senate  and  the  army  trying  to  shift  upon 
each  other  the  responsibility  of  selecting  an  emperor.  After 
eight  months  of  intrigue  and  tergiversation,  the  Senate  chose 
one  of  its  members,  Marcus  Claudius  Tacitus ,  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  historian,  and  seventy  years  of  age.  He  gave  all 
his  patrimony  to  the  state,  freed  his  slaves,  and  thenceforward 
saved  much  of  his  imperial  revenue  for  the  poor.  He  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Senate  many  of  its  olden  prerogatives  :  thus  he 
allowed  it  to  appoint  the  proconsuls,  and  to  sanction  all  im¬ 
perial  edicts.  Tacitus  had  reigned  only  six  months,  when  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  while  leading  an  army  against  the  bar¬ 
barians.  His  brother,  Florianus,  was  now  acclaimed  emperor  ; 
but  a  civil  war  ensued  when  the  legions  in  Asia  pronounced 
for  Valerius  Probus,  and  Florianus  was  killed.  Probus  was  an 
Illyrian  by  birth,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general 
in  the  time  of  Valerian.  As  emperor,  he  defeated  the  Germans, 
who  had  again  crossed  the  Rhine ;  he  forced  the  Persians 
and  the  Goths  to  sue  for  peace  ;  he  subdued  the  Isaurians  and 
scattered  them  throughout  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire  ;  and  he  pacified  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  One  of  his  most 
successful  pieces  of  statecraft  was  the  transportation  of  a 
large  number  of  Vandals  into  Britain,  of  Bastarni  into  Thrace, 
and  of  Gepidi  into  Greece.  Another  work,  from  which 
much  was  expected,  was  the  erection  of  the  stone  wall,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  to  act  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Germanic  hordes.  Probus  met  the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  when  he  declared  that  with  good  government  the 
world  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  soldiers.  His  troops 
were  already  complaining  about  his  rigidity  of  discipline ; 
and  fearing  that  this  remark  might  betoken  an  intention  of 
dissolving  the  army,  they  killed  the  over-sanguine  theorizer. 
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XXXII.  Carus,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus  (282-284). 

The  murderers  of  Probus  placed  the  purple  robe  on  the 
shoulders  of  "Marcus  Aurelius  Carus,  prefect  of  the  praetor¬ 
ians  ;  and  he  named  his  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  as 
Caesars.  After  defeating  the  Sarmatians  in  Thrace,  Caras 
undertook  to  complete  the  Persian  campaign,  which  had  been 
begun  bv  Probus  ;  and  he  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
when  an  embassy  arrived  from  the  Persian  monarch,  Varanes 
21.  The  envoys  found  the  emperor  seated  on  the  grass, 
eating  his  dinner  of  pea-soup  and  a  bit  of  salt  pork.  “  I  am 
the  emperor,”  he  said  to  the  wondering  Persians  ;  “  and  you 
may  tell  your  master  that  if  he  does  not  promise,  before 
sunset,  to  compensate  for  all  the  injuries  which  he  has 
inflicted  on  the  Romans,  within  a  month  every  field  in  his 
kingdom  will  be  as  bare  as  my  scalp.  Then  removing  his 
helmet,  he  exhibited  an  absolutely  hairless  poll,  and  observed 
to  the  staring  messengers  that  if  they  did  not  wish  to  share 
his  repast,  they  might  leave  the  camp,  since  their  business 
was  finished.  No  reply  came  from  Varanes  ;  and  Carus  took 
Seleucia  bv  assault.  Then  he  reduced  Ctesiphon  ;  but  here 
he  died,  stricken  by  lightning, — at  least.,  the  Senate  was  so 
informed.  The  soldiers  now  declared  that  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Tigris  was  always  fatal  to  a  Roman  army  ;  and  they 
compelled  Numerianus,  whom  they  saluted  as  emperor,  to 
retreat.  Numerianus  was  the  best  poet  of  his  day,  and  the 
Senate  proclaimed  him  the  foremost  among  its  orators. 
After  a  reign  of  nine  months,  this  ruler  was  killed  by  his 
father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper,  prefect  of  the  praetorians.  At 
this  time,  Carinus  was  fighting  successfidly  in  Gaul  ;  but 
he  now  returned  to  Rome  as  emperor,  and  began  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  reigns  that  ever  disgraced  Rome.  In  a  few 
months  he  married  and  repudiated  nine  women  ;  and  his 
palaces  were  both  brothels  and  slaughter-houses.  But  his 
iniquities  were  of  short  ^duration.  Learning  that  the  eastern 
legions  had  proclaimed  Diocletian,  he  took  the  field,  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Margus  in  Mesia.  Carinus  conquered  ;  but 
after  the  battle,  he  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers.  Diocletian 
was  then  recognized  as  master  of  the  empire. 
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XXXIII.  Diocletian  (284-305). 

Diocletian  was  a  Dalmatian  soldier  of  obscure  birth,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  under  Aurelian  and' Probus  ;  and 
as  comes  domesticorum,  commander  of  the  palace  guards 
(inferior  to  the  praetorians  in  rank,  although  the  immediate 
protectors  of  the  imperial  person),  he  had  followed  Carus  in 
the  Persian  expedition.  He  was  brave  and  cunning  ;  and 
although  not  learned  himself,  he  was  favorable  to  learning. 
When  Aper  murdered  Numerian,  he  publicly  accused  the 
criminal,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  ;  doing  this,  it  was 
said,  because  a  sorceress  had  told  him  that  he  would  become 
an  emperor  as  soon  as  he  would  have  killed  a  boar,  aper. 
He  had  worn  the  imperial  mantle  only  a  short  time,  when  he 
found  it  heavy ;  and  therefore  he  associated  with  himself  an 
old  comrade,  a  cruel  and  ribald  campaigner,  named  Maximi- 
anus.  He  also  created  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  (the  Pale).  Galerius  was  a  Dacian  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Diocletian  ;  and  Constantins  was  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  Claudius  II.,  who  now  married  a  daughter  of 
Maximian.  The  two  emperors  and  the  two  Caesars  divided 
the  administration  of  the  empire.  Constantius  Chlorus  re¬ 
ceived  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  ;  residing  sometimes  at  Treves, 
and  sometimes  at  York.  Galerius  had  Sirmium  for  his 
capital ;  and  he  ruled  over  Illyria,  Upper  Mesia,  Macedonia. 
Epirus,  and  Acliaia.  Maximian  governed  Italy,  Klietia, 
(Switzerland),  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  part  of  Africa. 
Diocletian  retained  Thrace,  Egyj)t  and  Asia ;  and  the  other 
members  of  the  tetrarchy,  as  the  new  government  was  styled, 
all  regarded  him  as  the  real  head  of  the  empire,  and  hence 
its  unity  was  never  even  momentarily  endangered.  Each 
tetrarch  published  his  ordinances  in  the  name  of  the  four 
princes.  The  last  forms  of  the  Homan  llepublic  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  an  almost  oriental  despotism  was  exercised  ; 
the  imperial  decrees  being  no  longer  submitted  for  at  least 
the  nominal  sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  pnetorians  van¬ 
ished  ;  and  their  duties  were  performed  by  two  legions  from 
Illyria,  who  were  styled  the  Jovians  and  the  Herculeans, 
since  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  respectively  called 
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themselves  Jove  and  Hercules.  And  here  we  must  observe 
that  henceforth  the  imperial  guards  never  wielded  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  praetorians  had  always  exercised.  A.gain,  the 
imperotor  was  now  no  longer,  at  least  in  theoiy,  the  meie 
commander  of  the  armies  of  his  country ;  lie  was  the  real 
head  of  the  Homan  world,  called  dominus  in  the  public 
records,  and  always  mentioned  as  one  possessing  divine 
attributes.  Heretofore,  only  the  most  ribald  of  the  emperors 
had  affected  much  magnificence  in  dress,  ceremonial,  etc.  ; 
but  Diocletian  wore  a  diadem,  was  covered  with  jewels  from 
head  to  foot,  was  served  by  eunuchs  (now  first  seen  in  a 
Roman  palace ),  and  was  literally  adored,  like  the  Persian 
monarclis  who  claimed  to  represent  heaven  in  all  things. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  but  one  point,  Diocletian 
was  a  comparatively  moderate  prince.  He  was  good  to  the 
poor;  and  he  embellished  Rome,  Nicomedia  (his  ordinary 
residence),  and  Milan.  The  exception  to  this  general 
moderation  was  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  ;  and 
this  storm  raged  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  excepting  that 
part  which  was  governed  by  Constantius  Clilorus.  During 
this  reign,  a  general  revolt  occurred  in  Egypt  and  all  Africa; 
but  Diocletian  and  Maximian  energetically  repressed  it. 
Galerius,  ordered  to  crush  the  then  re vivi scent  power  of  the 
Persians,  ventured  to  attack  them  with  very  inferior  forces 
in  296,  and  was  defeated.  Diocletian  administered  to  him  a 
stinging  rebuke ;  forcing  him  to  pace  alongside  of  his 
chariot  for  more  than  a  mile,  as  he  was  trying  to  pay  his 
respects.  This  treatment  so  stimulated  the  unlucky  Caesar, 
that  he  conquered  the  Persians  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  recognize  the  Tigris  as  the  western 
boundary  of  their  empire.  Clilorus  was  successful  in  all  his 
undertakings ;  he  repressed  revolts  in  Britain,  and  he 
repelled  the  Pranks  who  had  invaded  Batavia.  In  305,  sick¬ 
ness  induced  Diocletian  to  abdicate.  Sitting  on  his  sumptu¬ 
ous  throne  in  Nicomedia,  he  announced  his  intention,  naming 
as  Caesars  Maximinus  Daza  and  Flavius  Valerius  Severus. 
On  the  same  day,  in  accordance  with  the  mutual  oath  of  the 
colleagues,  Maximian  abdicated  in  Milan,  where  he  had 
generally  resided.  Diocletian  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia, 
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where  lie  lived  for  nine  years  ;  finding  more  pleasure,  as  fie 
told  Maximian,  in  raising  cabbages  tfian  fie  fiad  ever  enjoyed 
wfien  trying  to  govern  men. 

XXXIY.  The  Rise  of  Constantine  (305-323). 

Tlie  new  tetrarcliy  was  of  short  duration.  Constantius 
Clilorus  was  on  his  way  to  repel  an  incursion  of  Piets,  when 
fie  died  at  Eboracum  (York).  By  fiis  first  wife,  Helena,  fie 
fiad  a  son,  Caius  Flavius  Valerius  Claudius,  afterward  known 
as  Constantine.  The  lad  fiad  been  educated  under  the  eyes  of 
Diocletian,  to  whom  fie  fiad  been  consigned  as' a  hostage  for 
the  fidelity  of  fiis  father.  When  fie  heard  of  the  illness  of  Cfilo- 
rus,  fie  hastened  to  York  ;  and  immediately  after  his  parent’s 
demise,  being  a  great  favorite  in  the  army,  the  legions  in 
Britain  proclaimed  him  emperor.  At  the  same  time,  Max¬ 
imian  Hercules  resumed  the  purple ;  Severus  changed  fiis 
title  of  Ciesar  for  that  of  Augustus,  and  he  was  imitated  by 
fiis  colleague,  Maximian  Daza.  Galerius  cliose  as  fiis  as¬ 
sociate  a  Dacian,  named  Licinius;  and  Maxentius,  son  of 
Maximian,  presumed  to  rival  his  parent.  There  were  there¬ 
fore  now  seven  claimants  for  the  empire  ;  but  the  heptarchy, 
as  it  was  styled,  lasted  only  for  a  year.  Severus  was  defeated 
•and  captured  by  Maximian,  and  was  put  to  death.  Of  the  six 
remaining  claimants,  three  were  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
the  East.  Maximian  and  Constantine  were  reconciled  by  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  former  ; 
Constantine  remaining  in  Gaul,  and  Maximian  going  to  Rome. 
The  young  Maxentius  soon  drove  fiis  father  out  of  Italy,  and 
the  old  man  was  compelled  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  fiis  son- 
in-law.  Constantine  welcomed  him  ;  but  ere  long,  Fausta 
informed  her  husband  that  her  father  fiad  tried  to  inveigle 
her  into  a  plot  against  his  life.  Warned  of  fiis  danger,  Max- 
_  imian  fled  to  Arles,  and  there  incited  an  insurrection.  Fi¬ 
nally  defeated,  and  on  the  point  of  being  captured,  fie  killed 
himself.  Therefore  in  310,  there  remained  five  self-styled 
emperors  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  Galerius  died.  It  was 
this  prince  who  fiad  incited  Diocletian  to  persecute  tire 
Christians  ;  and  during  fiis  sickness,  which  was  characterized 
by  fetid  ulcers  which  were  so  many  nests  of  worms,  he  be- 
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thought  himself  of  his  cruelties  toward  the  new  religionists, 
and  believed  that  his  sufferings  were  a  punishment  of  them, 
inflicted  by  heaven.  He  suspended  the  edict,  and  immediately 
expired.  The  empire  was  now  divided  between  Constantine, 
Maxentius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  Daza;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  Maxentius  was  merely  biding  his  time  to  become 
sole  master  of  the  West.  Very  soon  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Maximin  Daza ;  and  announcing  that  duty  called  upon 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he  declared  war  on 
Constantine.  .  Maxentius  had  an  army  of  nearly  200,000, 
while  Constantine  had  only  40,000 ;  but  the  latter  counted  on 
the  love  of  his  soldiers.  Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian 
Alps  ;  took  Susa  by  assault ;  won  two  pitched  battles  at  Tau- 
rinum  (Turin)  and  Brixia  (Brescia)  ;  reduced  Verona  ;  and 
then  marched  directly  on  Rome,  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  at  the Milvian Bridge  (Ponte  Molle).  The  generals 
of  Maxentius  wMe  able  men.  Maxentius  had  been  warned  by 
an  oracle  not  to  leave  Rome,  but  to  remain  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  behiud  well-fortified  walls  ;  and  therefore  Constantine 
realized  that  he  needed  divine  aid.  At  the  courts  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  and  Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  despise  the  deities  of 
Paganism  ;  and  he  remembered  how  fond  his  father,  Chlorus, 
had  been  of  the  Christians.  He  resolved  to  invoke  the  God 
of  this  persecuted  people.  We  shall  devote  aspecial chapter 
to  the  conversion  of  Constantine  ;  and  therefore  we  merely 
note  here  that  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  312,  the  soldiers 
of  this  emperor  observed  a  new  standard — the  famous  Lab- 
arum,  the  Cross  of  Christ — next  to  their  adored  eagles.  The 
battle  which  ensued  was  short  and  decisive.  Maxentius  had 
ventured  forth  from  the  city  ;  and  when  his  troops  fled  from 
the  field,  he  was  crowded  off  the  bridge  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned.  Constantine  entered  the  Eternal  City  amid  the 
frenzied  acclamations  of  all  classes  ;  and  in  two  months  he 
healed  all  the  wounds  caused  by  tyranny.  The  Senate 
erected  in  his  honor  that  beautiful  triumphal  arch  which  is 
so  much  admired  to  this  day.  The  triumph  of  Constantine 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict  allowing  the  Christians 
to  worship  publicly ;  and  although  the  emperor  did  not-  at 
once  avow  himself  a  Christian,  he  proclaimed  his  admiration 
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for  the  hitherto  contemned  religion,  and  accorded  to  its 
priests  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  bv  those  of  Paganism.  In 
313,  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and  Maximin  Daza  ;  and 
when  the  latter  found  that  his  power  was  irretrievably  lost, 
he  poisoned  himself.  The  .empire  was  therefore  shared 
between  Constantine  in  the  West,  and  Licinius  in  the  East ; 
and  their  concord  was  apparently  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  Licinius  with  Constantia,  a  daughter  of  Constantine.  Then 
Constantine  prosecuted  a  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Franks  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  war 
ensued  between  the  two  emperors.  Licinius  was  twice  con¬ 
quered,  and  twice  he  successfully  begged  for  pardon.  Even 
when,  after  a  third  revolt  and  a  third  defeat,  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  his  father-in-law,  and  renounced  the  purple,  h& 
was  received  with  kindness,  and  was  sent  to  reside  in  Thessa- 
lonica.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  his  conduct  appearing 
suspicious,  Constantine  put  him  to  death. 


Chapter  XVII. 

THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  PAGAN  ROME. 

§  1.  The  Religion  of  the  Roman  Pagans. 

Having  arrived  at  that  period  when  the  Church  emerged 
from  the  Catacombs,  and  when  the  civilization  of  Pagan  Rome 
was  to  be  transformed  by  the  influence  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
it  is  well  to  cast  a  glance  upon  that  religion  which  was  about 
to  disappear ;  upon  the  literature  and  art  which  it  animated  ; 
and  upon  the  customs  which  it  had  originated.  When  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  institutions  of  the  early  Italians,  we  spoke  of  the 
religious  system  which  obtained  among  them  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome.  At  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  had 
already  adopted  the  gods  of  all  the  peoples  whom  they  had 
subjugated.  Among  these  foreign  deities  the  first  place  was 
held  by  those  of  Egypt — Isis,  Osiris,  Serapis,  Anubis,  etc., 
whom  the  Romans  had  already,  though  unknowingly,  adored 
under  other  names.  Besides  the  foreign  gods,  there  were 
three  other  classes  of  deities ;  the  greater,  the  lesser,  and  the 
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demi-gods.  The  greater  gods,  forming  a  kind  of  divine  Sen¬ 
ate,  were  twenty  in  number — Jupiter,  Juno,  Yesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  Diana,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mars,  Vul¬ 
can,  Janus,  Saturn,  Rhea,  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  People, 
Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon.  The  two  last  were 
generally,  though  not  always,  confounded  with  Apollo  and 
Diana.  The  minor  gods,  who  were  pre-eminently  the  indig- 
etes  or  national  deities,  were  Quirinus,  or  Romulus  deified  ; 
Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux.  The  demi-gods  were  innumer¬ 
able  ;  besides  the  very  worst  of  the  emperors,  who  were 
barefacedly  apotheosized  by  decrees  of  the  Senate,  they 
included  the  three  Furies,  the  three  Graces,  the  nine  Muses, 
and  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  most  frequently  invoked, 
Pan,  Sylvanus,  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  and  Flora.  In  Rome 
and  its  suburbs,  there  -were  91  temples  of  the  first  class,  97 
of  the  second,  300  edicula  or  chapels,  and  30  public  altars. 
Besides  these  sanctuaries,  there  were  14  sacred  groves,  wdiich 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  former.  Each  month  had 
its  special  feasts ;  and  all  of  them,  originally  instituted  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  important  event,  or  to  honor 
some  one  of  the  gods,  became  eventually  occasions  of  fright¬ 
ful  disorder  and  of  the  grossest  obscenity.  All  that  we  have 
said  about  the  foulness  of  the  Pagan  Greek  religious  para¬ 
phernalia,  must  be  applied  to  the  Pagan  Roman.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  difficult,  aye,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible  it  was  for  the  religion  of  the  lowly  and  pure 
Nazarene  to  banish  the  Saturnalia  and  similar  feasts  of 
Rome,  and  to  supplant  them  with  the  worship  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fied  and  the  feasts  of  His  saints.  We  need  devote  no  space 
to  Roman  philosophy ;  for  wiiile  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  philosophy  until  they  had  acquired 
it  from  the  Greeks,  nevertheless,  their  schools  of  philosophy 
were  of  Grecian  origin.  The  words  of  the  early  Latin 
language  are  too  pregnant  with  philosophical  ideas  to  justify 
us  in  supposing  that  the  early  Italians  were  not  deep  and 
exact  thinkers  ;  but  their  philosophy  was  pre-eminently 
practical,  and  was  therefore  devoted  entirely  to  the  science 
of  life,  until  Greece  furnished  them  with  her  schools  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  the  Platonists,  the  Sceptics,  etc. 
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§  2.  Pagan  Roman  Literature. 

Before  the  Punic  Wars,  the  sole  literature  of  the  Romans, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  composed  of  some  rude  songs  and 
some  very  primitive  dramas.  But  the  wars  with  Carthage 
brought  Rome  in  contact  with  Grecian  civilization  ;  and  then 
appealed  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Tarentine  prisoner,  who  gave 
to  Rome  a  Latin  translation  of  the  “  Odyssey,”  and  composed 
some  comic  and  tragic  plays.  Then  Naevius  wrote  other 
plays,  a  poem  on  the  First  Punic  War,  and  a  translation  of 
the  “  Iliad.  Ennius  (d.  169  B.  C.)  wrote  several  didactic 
poems,  and  a  kind  of  epic  which  he  styled  “  Annals,”  which 
must  have  been  of  some  value,  since  Virgil  admits  that  he 
took  many  “  pearls  ”  from  Ennius.  At  this  time  also  ap¬ 
peared  the  two  best  comic  poets  whom  Rome  ever  produced  ; 
Plautus  (d.  184  B.  C.),  and  Terentius  (d.  159  B.  C.).  Elo¬ 
quence  was  considerably  cultivated  at  this  period,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  critics  who  wrote  during  the 
Augustan  Age  ;  but  we  have  none  of  the  orations  of  the 
most  famous  of  those  who  were  then  the  delight  of  the  Forum, 
such  as  Cato  the  Censor,  the  Gracchi,  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
elder  Antony,  etc.  The  greatest  ornaments  of  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  flourished  between  the  time  of  Sylla  and  the  death  of 
Augustus.  Lucretius  (b.  95  B.  C.)  was  the  first  Roman 
poet  who  could  be  justly  termed  national,  both  in  conception 
and  style ;  his  predecessors  having  merely  imitated  the 
Greeks.  In  his  chief  work,  a  philosophical  poem  which  was 
of  much  use  to  the  author  ol'  the  “  Georgies,”  he  exhibits 
notions  of  religion  which  Virgil,  fortunately,  scorned  to 
approve.  He  held  that  outside  of  the  material,  nothing 
exists  ;  for  him  there  was  no  God,  no  Providence,  although 
he  inconsistently  praised  virtue,  especially  that  of  modera¬ 
tion.  Virgilius  Maro  (b.  70  B.  C.)  imitated  Theocritus  in 
his  “Eclogues,”  Hesiod  in  his  “Georgies,”  Homer  in 
his  “  iEneid  ”  ;  but  his  principal  beauties  are  all  his  own. 
Horatius  Flaccus  (b.  66  B.  C.)  was  the  rival  of  Pindar  in 
lyrics ;  and  his  “  Satires  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 
No  classic  writer  equals  Horace  in  portraying  the  social  life 
of  the  Romans  of  his  day  ;  not  even  Ovid  conveys  so  accur- 
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ate  an  idea  of  the  utter  foulness  of  Pagan  society  in  the  days 
of  its  fullest  development.  Horace  certainly  makes  vice  a 
target  for  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  but  he  never  asks  his  reader 
to  detest  it ;  his  sole  idea  of  morality  is  the  avoidance  of  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  excess,  and  a  regulation  of  oui 
desires  by  an  accurate  calculation  of  our  means  of  satisfying 
them.  Catullus  (b.  86  B.  C.),  Tibullus  (b.  44  B.  C.  j,  Proper¬ 
tius  (b.  55  B.  C.),  Ovid  (b.  43  B.  C.)  and  many  other  erotic 
poets  of  this  period,  enjoy  in  our  day  the  great  reputation 
which  they  then  vaunted,  and  with  the  same  class  of  people. 
They  dwell  continually  upon  voluptuousness  ;  they  know 
not  the  nature  of  sentiment.  Before  the  time  of  Julius 
C*sar,  libraries  had  become  very  common  in  Rome  ;  every 
wealthy  citizen  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  books.  Paulus 
iEmilius  had  brought  from  Macedonia  the  extensive  library 
of  Perseus  ;  Sylla  had  brought  from  Athens  the  collection  of 
Tejus,  which  must  have  been  immense,  i\hen 
Tyrannion  was  allowed,  in  compensation  for  his  labor  in 
cataloguing  it,  to  take  30,000  of  its  volumes.  Caesar  had 
designed  to  establish  a  public  library ;  but  his  murder 
entailed  the  task  on  Asinius  Pollio.  Augustus  placed  a  fine 
library  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  and  another  in 
the  portico  of  Octavian.  Even  the  public  baths  were  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  books  at  this  time.  When  the  popular  taste  for 
reading  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Augustan  Age,  it 
was  natural  that  historians  should  flourish.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Titus  Livius  (b.  59  B.  C.).  The  great  demerit 
of  Livy  is  his  statolatry  ;  while  all  Pagan  historians  err  in 
this  matter,  Livy  knows  no  limits  in  his  worship  of  Rome. 
According  to  him,  the  Eternal  City  can  do  no  wrong  ;  man 
is  of  no  account ;  the  citizen  is  of  some  value,  only  because 
he  is  one  of  the  units  that  form  the  state.  As  a  writer,  Livy 
is  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  students  that  of  the  140  books  of  his  great  work,  only 
portions  of  35  remain.  Caius  Crispus  Sallustius  (b.  86  B.  C. ), 
a  man  of  evil  repute  in  both  public  and  private  life,  wrote 
several  historical  works  with  the  pen  of  a  scrupulous  mor¬ 
alist  ;  and  his  hypocrisy  shows  that  there  were  still  some 
Romans  who  appreciated  virtues  which  they  did  not  practice. 
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The  style  of  Sallust  is  calm  and  terse  ;  and  when  we  have 
read  his  “  Jugurthan  War  ”  and  his  account  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  we  mourn  for  the  loss  of  those  live  books  which 
treated  of  the  history  of  Rome  between  those  episodes.  Jul¬ 
ius  Caesar  was  a  grand  writer  ;  among  the  piles  of  modern 
“  Memoirs  there  is  not  one  work  which  can  be  compared, 
for  conciseness  and  directness,  with  the  “Commentaries”  of 
the  great  general  and  dictator.  Cornelius  Nepos  wrote  a 
“  Universal  History  ”  and  other  works  which  are  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments  and  the  “  Lives  ”  of  Cato 
and  Atticus.  The  “  Lives  ”  commonly  ascribed  to  him  in 
our  modern  schools  are  the  work  of  an  author  far  inferior  to 
Cornelius.;  and  they  were  evidently  written  in  a  period  of 
classical  decadence,  whereas  the  real  Cornelius  Nepos  pre¬ 
sents  a  polished  style  and  a  vivid  narrative.  Of  all  the 
Roman  orators,  Cicero  was  the  most  celebrated  ;  but  many 
of  his  contemporaries  preferred  the  eloquence  of  Caesar  and 
of  Hortensius.  During  the  century  which  followed  the  death 
of  Augustus,  Latin  literature  began  to  decline ;  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  great  writers.  Seneca,  or  whoever  wrote  trage¬ 
dies  under  that  name,  was  a  fairly  good  poet ;  Lucan  was 
the  author  of  an  epic  on  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  ; 
Perseus  and  Juvenal  were  fine  satirists  ;  Martial  wrote  some 
cutting  epigrams  ;  Quintillian  gave  valuable  precepts  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  dying  art  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  historians, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Florus,  Paterculus,  and  Valerius  Max¬ 
imus  produced  valuable  works. 

§  3.  Science  in  Pagan  Rome. 

The  work  of  Seneca  on  “  Questions  in  Nature  ”  occupied 
in  Europe,  during  many  centuries,  the  same  place  as  that 
held  among  the  Greeks  by  the  treatises  of  Aristotle.  From 
an  inspection  of  this  book  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  of 
that  day  had  made  considerable  progress  in  physical  science. 
We  find  Seneca  anticipating  the  invention  of  spectacles  by 
his  observation  of  the  magnifying  properties  of  a  glass  globe 
filled  with  water  ;  he  talks  of  the  formation  of  islands  by 
volcanic  action;  he  knows  something  about  the  gravity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  about  the  cold-producing  effects  of  evap- 
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oration  ;  and  lie  seems  to  have  a  notion  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  when  he  describes  the  waters  of  the  sea  becom¬ 
ing  sweet  by  their  course  through  the  subterranean  channels 
of  the  land,  which  course,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins.  The  younger  Pliny  (b.  02  A.  D.)  was 
one  of  the  most  laborious  naturalists  that  the  world  has 
seen ;  but  we  possess  only  his  “  Natural  History,”  a  book 
which  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  investigations,  but  drawn 
from  the  labors  of  others,  whose  works,  as  he  says,  were  more 
than  2,000  in  number,  and  are  now  lost.  In  the  matter  of 
applied  mathematics,  the  Romans  produced  only  one  writer, 
Frontinus,  a  friend  of  Pliny.  As  a  rule,  the  Romans  were 
not  partial  to  mathematics  ;  for  they  regarded  as  abject  a 
science  which  aided  purely  mechanical  arts,  and  which  was 
used  principally  in  the  calculation  of  mere  profit  and  loss. 
Horace  lamented  that  in  his  day  a  growing  inclination  for 
the  study  of  mathematics  was  destroying  good  taste.  Seneca 
terms  mathematics  a  disgraceful  art ;  and  Plutarch  says  that 
all  philosophers  despise  the  mathematician.  Not  until  the 
days  of  Boethius  (b.  470)  were  the  works  of  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
and  Archimedes,  translated  into  Latin.  Concerning  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  medicine  we  have  only  to  state  that  it  was  never 
practiced,  or  even  studied  by  a  Roman,  before  the  time  of 
the  younger  Pliny ;  hitherto  its  votaries  had  been  either  for¬ 
eigners  or  slaves. 

„  §  4.  The  Fine  Arts  in  Pagan  Rome. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Romans  could  not  be  termed 
an  artistic  people  ;  they  found  it  convenient  to  adorn  their 
cities  with  the  spoils  of  subjugated  nations.  Virgil  declared 
that  it  was  right  and  natural  that  foreigners  should  excel  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture,  while  the  Romans  found  their 
glory  in  ruling  the  world  ;  and  the  courtier  of  Augustus, 
willingly  ignoring  the  fame  of  Cicero,  even  conceded  the 
palm  of  merit  for  forensic  oratory  to  other  nations — “  Excu- 
dent  alii  spirantia  mollius  cera,  Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent 
de  marmorevultus,  Orabunt  melius  causasT  In  the  early  days 
of  Rome,  her  art  was  mainly  Etruscan  •  and  when  the  Quirites 
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became  acquainted  with  Grecian  art,  that  art,  like  all  else 
that  was  Grecian,  was  in  its  decadence.  The  reader  needs 
merely  to  recall  the  memory  of  Verres  in  order  to  realize 
the  methods  by  which  ancient  Rome  acquired  the  greater 
part  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  which  adorned  her  squares 
and  her  palaces.  Lucius  Scipio  brought  to  her  1,424  pounds 
of  chased  silverware,  and  1,024  pounds  of  goiden  vessels. 
When  the  iEtolians  had  been  crushed  by  Marcus  Fulvius, 
they  parted  with  280  statues  of  bronze,  and  with  230  of 
marble.  Sylla  decorated  the  greedy  capital  with  the  most 
artistic  ornaments  of  the  temples  of  Delphos,  of  Epidaurus, 
and  of  Elis.  The  Roman  temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris  owed 
its  finest  decorations  to  the  spoils  which  Fulvius  Flaccus 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lacinius  near  Crotona. 
Varro  and  Murena  found  in  Sparta  some  of  the  finest  frescoes 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  Eternal  City.  In  architecture, 
however,  the  Romans  soon  rivalled  their  Greek  teachers  ; 
Antioehus  Epiphanes  found  in  Rome  the  architect,  Cossa- 
tius,  who  was  to  build  for  him  in  Athens  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jove  ;  and  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia  employed 
the  two  Roman  brothers,  Caius  and  Marcus  Stallius,  to 
restore  the  Odeon  of  Athens  which  had  been  ruined  in  the 
siege  by  Sylla  ;  but  the  names  of  all  the  other  angient  Roman 
architects  have  perished.  At  the  period  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  temples  began  to  be  very  numerous  in  Rome  ; 
but  these  edifices  were  all,  like  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Roman  temples  which  were  built  in  later  days,  of  very  small 
dimensions — none  of  them  were  at  all  comparable  for  their 
size  to  the  Pantheon,  and  Pliny  says  that  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  was  only  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  dim¬ 
inutive  proportions  of  these  edifices  were  due,  firstly,  to  the 
expensive  ness  of  the  materials  which  entered  into  their  con¬ 
struction — the  Pagan  ritual  demanding,  for  instance,  Parian 
marble  or  alabaster  for  shrines  of  Yenus,  Flora,  Diana,  and 
the  Graces  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  size  was  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration,  since  the  masses  of  the  people  were  not 
admitted  to  the  sacred  functions,  only  the  priests  and  certain 
favored  matrons  being  admitted  into  the  sanctuaries,  while 
all  other  worshippers  fulfilled  their  obligations  by  placing 
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garlands  and  other  gifts  on  the  thresholds.  One  of  the  few 
large  temples  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  was  that 
which  Sylla  dedicated  to  Fortune  in  Prseneste,  and  the 
stones  of  which  were  afterward  used  for  the  houses  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  Palestrina  ;  the  ascent  to  this  edifice  was 
made  over  seven  large  terraces,  the  fourth  of  which  was 
paved  with  a  mosiac  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the 
first  one  that  was  produced  in  Italy,  and  which  is  now  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome.  Sylla 
erected  a  new  temple  in  honor  of  Capitoline  J ove ;  Marius 
one  for  Honor  and  Virtue;  Pompey  that  of  Conquering 
Venus  ;  Caesar  those  of  Mars,  Apollo,  and  Venus  Genetrix. 
The  famous  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  was  not  constructed  until 
26  B.  C.  ;  it  was  dedicated  originally  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger, 
and  it  received  the  designation  of  Pantheon  when  the 
attributes  of  all  the  deities  were  conferred  on  two  of  its 
statues,  those  of  Mars  and  Venus.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  buildings  of  Republican  Rome  was  the  theatre 
erected  by  the  edile,  iEmilius  Scaurus,  about  the  year  128 
B.  C.  Externally  it  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns, 
one  for  each  floor.  Behind  these  columns,  were  seen  walls 
of  various  materials,  that  of  the  first  floor  being  of  marble, 
that  of  the  second  of  glass,  and  that  of  the  third  of  gilded 
tiles.  Three  thousand  statues  of  bronze  adorned  this  build¬ 
ing  ;  but  its  fantastic  beauties  did  not  long  delectate  the 
Romans,  since  an  edict  of  the  Senate  forbade  all  permanent 
theatrical  edifices  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Scaurus. 
Not  until  the  time  of  the  “  great  ”  Pompey  did  Rome  again 
welcome  such  a  building ;  and  this  edifice  was  of  stone,  cap¬ 
able  of  seating  40,000  persons.  Julius  Caesar  constructed 
the  first  nawnachia,  an  immense  arena  which  was  flooded 
with  water  for  mimic  naval  battles ;  another  and  larger 
naumachia  was  furnished  by  Augustus.  From  the  days  of 
Romulus  the  Eternal  City  had  been  famous  for  the  joys 
of  the  circus ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  buildings 
devoted  to  its  amusements  was  the  Circus  Maximus  -which 
was  erected  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  which  originally 
seated  150,000,  but  accommodated  160,000  when  Caesar  had 
enlarged  it.  When  the  Neronian  flames  destroyed  it,  the 
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sons  of  the  Quirites  were  obliged  to  wait  for  its  resurrection 
until  the  advent  of  Trajan;  and  then  300,000  spectators 
ironged  its  benches.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this  Circus 
were  that  obelisk  which  is  now  admired  in  the  Piazza  del  Pop- 
olo,  and  tii at  one  which  arises  before  the  fa§ade  of  the  Lateran 
asilica.  Besides  this  great  circus  there  were  ten  minor 
ones  during  the  early  days  of  imperial  Rome,  the  principal 
o  which  was  that  of  Caracalla,  from  which  was  taken  the 
obelisk  now  ornamenting  the  Piazza  Navona.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  taste  of  the  Romans,  in  architectural  as  well 
as  m  other  matters,  began  to  deteriorate.  Thus,  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  erected  to  Augustus  in  Milassus  in  Caria,  Doric  columns 
appeared  at  the  facade,  Ionic  columns  were  at  its  sides,  and 
foliage  was  rampant  at  its  base  ;  at  that  time  the  hitherto  well 
proportioned  columns  began  to  be  elongated,  and  finally  they 
became  twice  as  long  as  classic  correctness  demanded.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  had  their  outer  walls  “  decorated  ”  with 
inappropriate,  and  frequently  with  revoltingly  obscene  pic¬ 
tures.  _  The  early  emperors  gave  an  example  of  this  bad  taste 
to  their  subjects.  Tiberius  revelled  in  obscenities  ;  Caligula 
decapitated  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  order  to  locate  his  own 
features  over  their  shoulders  ;  and  he  removed  a  head  of 
Jupiter  from  a  picture  in  order  to  substitute  a  portrait  of 
Augustus ;  Nero  gilded  not  only  the  walls  of  his  palaces,  but 
even  the  statues  of  Lysippus.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  em¬ 
perors  patronized  architects  and  other  artists  most  liberally. 
Under  Tiberius  the  restoration  of  fourteen  cities,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  employed  much  artistic  talent  and  innumer¬ 
able  mechanics.  The  “  Golden  House  ”  of  Nero  was  a  mine 
of  wealth  for  its  architects,  Celer  and  Severus,  and  for  many 
other  geniuses  of  the  art  of  building  ;  Otho  assigned  ninety 
millions  of  sestertii  (about  four  millions  of  our  money)  for 
its  completion.  Vespasian  and  Titus  built  the  celebrated 
Colisseum,  using  perhaps  the  labor  of  the  thousands  of  Jews 
whom  the  latter  had  reduced  to  slavery  after  his  reduction 
of  their  country.  The  grand  and  beautiful  Column  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  with  its  2,500  distinct  figures  illustrating  the  campaigns 
of  the  great  emperor,  was  the  wonder  and  study  of  Rafaello, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  Caravaggio.  Adrian,  an  impassioned 
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amateur  of  art  whose  persistent  and  far-reaching  travels  were 
devoted  principally  to  the  acquisition  or  to  the  copying  of 
every  notable  statue,  picture,  vase,  or  building,  constructed 
that  Temple  of  Cyzicus  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  tlio 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  He  endowed  Rome  with  the 
jElian  bridge  and  the  Adrian  Mole,  now  the  Castel  Sant’ 
Angelo.  Descriptions  of  the  artistic  features  of  Adrian’s 
villa  at  Tivoli,  features  which  formed  a  material  symbol  of 
the  eclecticism  which  then  dominated  in  the  Empire,  are  at 
the  command  of  the  curious  reader.  Under  the  Antonines 
the  fine  arts  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  philosophy.  As 
for  the  art  of  painting  in  the  days  of  Roman  imperial  splen¬ 
dor,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  dying  art, 
although  both  he  and  Vitruvius  have  much  praise  for  several 
contemporary  painters.  Mural  painting  had  been  common 
among  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  it  was  always  cultivated 
by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  art,  described 
by  Pliny  as  udo  pariete  ping  ere,  was  not  that  of  “fresco,”  as 
we  understand  the  term,  and  which  was  a  medieval  Italian 
invention.  The  pictures  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are 
valuable  because  of  their  analogies  with  other  and  more 
ancient  works  which  the  olden  writers  described ;  and  these 
analogies  have  led  competent  critics  to  insist  that  the  Pom¬ 
peiian  pictures  are  mere  copies.  The  art  of  manufacturing 
mosaics — or  to  speak  correctly,  “  musaics  ”  (from  the  word 
“  Musa  ”) — was  carried  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  something 
very  like  perfection,  although  their  productions,  whether 
tessellated,  vermiculated,  or  sectile,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  exquisitely  delicate  and  accurate  works  of  the 
modern  Italians,  and  by  no  means  with  the  pictures  which 
emanate  from  the  artists  of  the  Vatican.  The  development 
of  this  art  was  due  to  a  discernment  of  its  possibilities  by 
the  Catholics  of  the  Constantinian  period  ;  their  churches,  at 
last  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  decorated 
in  a  lasting  and  instructive  manner.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
progress  of  the  mosaic  art  is  best  noted  in  the  Roman  churches 
which  were  built  during  the  period  between  the  delivery 
from  the  Catacombs  and  the  Renaissance.  In  the  time  of 
Theodosius  II.  (408-450),  this  Christianized  art  was  already 
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so  appreciated  tliat  its  experts  were  exempted  from  all  pub¬ 
lic  burdens. 


§  5.  Public  Works  in  Pagan  Rome. 

In  matters  of  pure  utility,  Roman  art  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  ancient  people,  and  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  moderns.  Frontinus  rightly  estimates  the  Roman  aque¬ 
ducts  as  works  of  much  greater  genius  than  that  which  was 
required  in  the  building  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The 
first  aqueduct  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius  in  311  B.  C. 
and  was  eight  miles  in  length.  In  270  B.  C.,  Curius  Den- 
tatus  constructed  one  which  was  forty-three  miles  long,  sup¬ 
ported  by  702  arches.  Quintus  Marcius  built  the  one  which 
brought  to  the  city  the  waters  of  Subiaco,  sixty-one  miles 
distant.  Agrippa  built  the  famous  one  which  still  carries 
the  Acqua  Vergine.  No  roads  built  in  modern  times  are  so 
substantial  as  those  which  started  from  the  Forum,  and 
reached  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Empire.  The  chief 
roads,  such  as  the  Sacra  and  the  Triumph alis,  were  orna¬ 
mented,  throughout  their  entire  length,  by  statues  which  had 
been  taken  from  conquered  nations,  or  which  represented 
Roman  heroes. 

§  6.  Condition  of  Women  in  Pagan  Rome. 

Regard  for  decency  precludes  any  dilation  on  the  subject 
of  this  paragraph.  It  is  true  that  marriage  was  a  political 
duty  for  the  Roman  citizen,  since  the  state  required  de¬ 
fenders,  and  his  own  name  was  to  be  perpetuated.  But  the 
average  Pagan  Roman  had  no  conception  of  marriage  as  a 
holy  and  intimate  union  of  minds  and  hearts  ;  in  the  words 
of  the  censor,  Metellus  Numidicus,  marriage  was  a  sacrifice 
of  one’s  private  inclinations  to  public  duty.  As  a  rule,  the 
Roman  matron  had  little  education,  and  her  ignorance  was 
regarded  as  a  virtue  ;  her  husband  was  generally  indifferent 
as  to  her  conduct,  and  he  scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of 
marital  jealousy.  The  Roman  boy,  educated  by  slaves  whose 
very  interest  led  them  to  corrupt  him,  seldom  acquired  an 
appreciation  of  love  as  a  sentiment ;  and  when  he  came  to 
love,  it  was  with  an  utter  absence  of  delicacy.  The  verv 
term  “  love,”  in  his  language,  meant  libertinage  ;  and  it  was 
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quite  proper  for  Dio  to  say  of  Nero  tliat  “  he  dined,  got 
drunk,  and  loved.”  The  very  existence  of  Ovid’s  “Art  of 
Loving,”  indicates  the  nature  of  love  as  it  was  understood 
by  the  Pagan  Roman.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  female  honor  was  almost  unknown  in  Pagan 
Rome.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  was  a  prodigy  among 
the  Quirites  ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  village  in  a  Catholic 
land  which  will  not  furnish  scores  of  Cornelias.  Divorce 
was  nearly  as  common  in  Pagan  Rome  as  it  is  now  in  nearly 
every  part  of  our  country.  Paulus  .ZEmilius  repudiated  his 
wife  for  no  reason  whatever.  Antistius  dismissed  his,  be¬ 
cause  she  spoke  too  familiarly  to  him.  Cicero  repudiated 
Terrentia,  after  a  union  of  thirty  years,  because  a  new  wife 
would  bring  him  a  dowry  which  would  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  then  he  dismissed  Publia  because  she  seemed 
to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tulliola,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  also  his  paramour.  The  “  virtu¬ 
ous”  Brutus  discarded  Claudia  that  he  might  espouse 
Porcia,  and  Cicero  advised  him  to  do  it  quickly,  for  the 
Romans  would  like  to  see  him  united  to  the  daughter  of  the 
wise  Cato.  Titinnius  married  the  notoriously  dissolute  Fan- 
nia,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  her  wealth,  and  then  he 
spurned  her  as  a  wanton.  Caesar  repudiated  two  wives,  Au¬ 
gustus  three.  Seneca  tells  us  that  many  of  the  ladies  of 
his  day  used  to  count  the  time,  not  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  as  was  the  legal  method,  but  by  the  periods  of  their  suc¬ 
cessive  marital  unions. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  HER  BIRTH  TO  THE 
ADVENT  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

I.  The  Persecutions  of  the  Church  by  Pagan  Rome. 

Having  arrived  at  the  period  when  an  avowed  Christian 
occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome,  it  behooves  us  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  persecutions  with  which,  down  to  the  advent  of 
Constantine,  the  Queen  of  the  Seven  Hills  had  visited  our 
ancestors  in  the  faith.  It  is  quite  natural  that  writers  of  the 
Gibbon  stamp  should  endeavor  to  belittle  the  extent  of  these 
persecutions,  and  to  palliate  in  many  ways  the  cruelties  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  ;  but  few  facts  of  History  are 
better  attested  than  are  the  widespreadedness  and  the  revolt¬ 
ing  cruelty  of  these  onslaughts  of  brute  force  against  the 
Church  of  God.  Ancient  authors  of  merit  differ  as  to  the 
number  of  the  different  persecutions  of  Christians  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Pagan  Roman  Emperors  ;  but  this  diversity  is 
rather  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  one  persecution,  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  St.  Augustine  gives  many  opinions, 
and  declares  his  own  inability  to  solve  the  question.  Paulus 
Orosius  thinks  that  there  were  ten  different  persecutions  ; 
Sulpicius  Severus  numbers  nine  ;  Lactantius  describes  onlv 
five,  but  he  speaks  merely  of  those  attacks  whose  instigators 
met  with  violent  deaths  ;  Prudentius  devotes  himself  merely 
to  a  narration  of  the  horrors  suffered  by  the  Christians  during 
the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Decius. 

§  1.  Tice  Persecution  by  Nero. 

The  first  open  persecution  must  be  assigned  to  Nero  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  universal  agreement  among  the  olden  Christian 
Avriters  when  they  speak  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  that 
emperor  to  issue  his  virulent  decrees.  Hegesippus  ascribes 
it  to  the  destruction  of  the  impious  Simon  Magus,  brought 
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about  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter.  Others  find  the  cause 
in  the  rage  of  Nero,  excited  by  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  s  having 
restored  to  life  one  Patroclus,  whom  the  emperor  had  put  to 
death.  Another  reason  is  traced  by  some  to  the  corrupt 
habits  of  the  heretics  of  that  day,  which  had  brought  the 
Christian  name  into  disrepute.  Some  assign  the  reason  of 
the  outbreak  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  Roman  Senate  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  adoration  of  any  deity  not  recognized  by  that  body. 
While  each  of  these  causes  may  have  influenced  the  emperor, 
the  real  motive  of  the  persecution  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  Pagan  historian,  Tacitus.  In  the  jeai  64,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  visited  by  a  terrible  conflagration  ;  and  it 
was  bruited  around  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  young  em¬ 
peror  was  the  incendiary.  So  firm  a  hold  did  the  idea  assume 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  Nero  deemed  it  the  part  of 
prudence  to  seek  some  means  of  diverting  the  imminent  fury  of 
the  Romans  from  himself.  The  necessary  scapegoat  was  found 
in  the  rapidly  growing  sect  of  the  Christians.  These  myster¬ 
ious  religionists  were  in  bad  odor  among  the  Romans ;  they 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  secret  and  atrocious 
crimes,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  most  ferocious  hatred  toward 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Against  them,  therefore,  the  indignation 
of  the  mob  was  directed.  In  a  few  days  Rome  was  illumin¬ 
ated  by  an  unwonted  light ;  the  quivering  bodies  of  thousands 
of  innocents  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  were  converted  into 
torches,  while  daily  use  was  made  of  every  torture  which 
imagination  could  invent  for  the  amusement  of  a  cruel  people. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  persecution  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  it  extended 
throughout  the  empire.  Tacitus  declares  that  the  Christians 
were  accused  “  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  incendiarism,  as 
of  a  hatred  of  the  human  race  ”  ;  and  this  charge  would 
certainly  apply  equally  well  to  all  of  them.  Again,  we  learn 
from  an  epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Trajan,  that  while 
he  was  pro-praetor  of  Bithynia,  he  asked  Trajan  what  course 
he  should  pursue  in  regard  to  the  many  Christians  then 
under  sentence  of  death  ;  and  that  he  was  told  that  only  those 
Christians  should  be  prosecuted  whom  some  one  accused  by 
name.  Now,  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  Pliny  and 
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Tiajan  thus  acted  were  not  laws  made  by  the  latter  ;  for 
Tertullian  and  other  ancient  writers,  while  they  admit  that 
many  Christians  suffered  death  during  his  reign,  deny  that 
he  was  a  persecutor.  Nor  could  they  have  been  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Domitian,  for,  according  to  Tertullian,  those 
enactments  were  repealed  by  that  emperor  himself.  And 
they  could  not  have  been  laws  of  the  old  republic ;  for  while 
we  know  from  Cicero  that  no  new  gods  were  to  be  received 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  nevertheless,  capital 
punishment  was  not  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  decree. 
It  follows  then  that  the  laws  under  which  Pliny  condemned 
the  Bithynian  Christians  were  laws  of  Nero,  which  had  not 
been  cancelled  by  his  successors  ;  therefore  the  persecution 
decreed  by  that  emperor  was  not  restricted  to  the  capital. 

§  2.  The  Persecution  by  Domitian. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  the  persecution  by  Domitian. 
It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  persecution,  that  the 
Apostle  St.  John  was  plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
and  emerging  intact,  was  exiled  to  Patmos.  After  St.  John, 
the  most  distinguished  victim  of  this  persecution  was  Fla¬ 
vius  Clement,  who,  although  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  was 
executed  for  impiety  toward  the  gods.  The  universality  and 
cruelty  of  this  persecution  is  impugned  by  our  modern 
paganizers  ;  but  the  testimony  of  ancient  and  reliable  authors 
proves  that  it  was  general  and  terrific.  Dio  Cassius  savs  : 
“  In  the  same  year  Domitian  put  to  death,  among  others, 
Flavius  Clement,  although  he  was  his  own  cousin,  and  had 
for  a  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  another  relative  ;  both  were 
charged  with  impiety  toward  the  gods,  and  many  others 
were  condemned  for  this  crime,  some  being  executed,  and 
some  despoiled  of  their  goods.  Domitilla  was  merely  exiled 
to  Padetaria,  but  Glabrio,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  under 
Trajan,  was  killed.”  Brutius,  a  Pagan  author  of  the  second 
century,  is  authority  for  the  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  under 
Domitian  many  Christians  were  put  to  death.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  but  comparatively  few  authentic  records  of 
martyrdoms  in  this  and  previous  reigns,  but  that  want  does 
not  necessarily  bring  comfort  to  those  who  would  palliate 
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the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
dearth  of  writers  among  the  Christians,  not  because  they 
were  at  all  lacking  in  men  of  culture,  but  because  men  are 
not  likely  to  make  formal  records  of  events  while"  they  are 
stupified  by  terror.  The  ecclesiastical  notaries,  one  of  whose 
duties  it  was  to  put  on  record  the  important  events  of 
their  churches,  were  certainly  not  established  at  the  time  of 
Domitian.  Had  the  persecution  of  Domitian  been  com¬ 
paratively  light,  the  Christians  would  scarcely  have  styled 
him  “  another  Nero  Lactantius  would  not  have  called  him 
“no  less  a  tyrant”;  Tertullian  would  not  have  applied  to  him 
the  phrase,  “  heir  to  a  portion  of  Nero  s  cruelty.” 

§  3.  The  Persecution  by  Trojan. 

After  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  Christians  experienced 
a  little  rest,  although  cases  of  martyrdom  were  of  not  unfre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  Nerva  rescinded  the  cruel  decrees  of 
his  predecessor,  and  ordered  that  hereafter  no  one  should 
persecute  the  “Jewish  sect”  for  impiety.  But  with  the 
reign  of  Trajan  terror  again  visited  the  Christian  commun¬ 
ities.  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  show  that  Trajan  issued  no 
new  decrees  against  the  Christians,  and  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  “good  princes”  ;  but  even  if  Trajan 
merely  executed  the  old  decrees  of  Nero,  he  no  less  merits 
the  name  of  persecutor.  During  his  reign  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  occurred ;  and  then 
also  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
was  crucified.  Under  Trajan  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  St.  Clem¬ 
ent  ( Romanus ),  Evarist,  and  Alexander;  as  well  as  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  Nereus,  Achilleus,  Sulpitius,  Severianus,  and  Cesareus  ; 
also  suffered.  That  this  persecution  was  widespread,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  words  of  the  author  of  the  “  Acts  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,”  the  authenticity  and  value  of  which 
work  are  readily  admitted  by  such  Protestant  critics  as 
Usher  and  Pearson.  “  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  wax¬ 
ing  arrogant  on  account  of  his  victories  over  the  Scythians, 
Dacians,  and  many  other  peoples,  and  deeming  only  the 
religious  body  of  Christians  foreign  to  his  universal  domina¬ 
tion,  Trajan  compelled  all  the  pious  livers  to  either  sacrifice  or 
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die.  The  same  fact  is  shown  by  St.  Polycarp,  who  besought 
the  Philippians  to  imitate  the  patience  of  Ignatius,  Zosimus, 
and  Rufus  (martyrs).  And  Tertullian,  speaking  to  the  pro- 
consul  Scapula,  narrates  the  cruelties  of  Arrius  Antoninus, 
Trajan’s  lieutenant  in  proconsular  Asia.  But  no  other  au¬ 
thority  need  be  adduced  than  that  of  the  younger  Pliny,  which 
we  have  already  adduced. 

§  4.  The  Persecution  by  Adrian. 

The  emperor  Adrian  issued  no  edicts  against  the  Christians ; 
but  as  the  present  question  is  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  name, 
w  e  cannot  admit  that  under  his  rule  there  were  no  persecu¬ 
tions.  St.  J erome  tells  us  that  Adrian  was  a  devotee  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  ;  Spartianus  lauds  him  as  most  careful  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  Pontiff ;  Tertullian  calls  him  an  untiring  seeker 
into  curious  things,  and  says  that  he  followed  all  sorts  of 
magical  arts.  IVith  such  dispositions,  one  would  at  least 
suspect  him  of  being  prone  to  follow  the  path  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  “  Acts 
of  St.  Sympliorosa  and  her  Seven  Sons,”  put  to  death  by 
Adrian  at  his  beautiful  villa  at  Tivoli,  after  he  had  already 
destroyed  her  husband  and  his  brother.  From  these  “  Acts  ” 
we  learn  that,  about  the  same  time,  a  very  large  number  of 
martyrs  were  destroyed.  We  are  told  that  Adrian  gave  re¬ 
scripts  of  exemption  in  favor  of  Christians.  This  is  true  ;  but 
if  persecution  had  not  been  going  on,  where  would  have  been 
any  occasion  for  the  exemption  ?  The  facts  are  these. 
Adrian  was  passing  the  winter,  probably  of  the  year  126,  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  initiating  himself  into  the  Eleusinian  myster¬ 
ies,  his  Pagan  zeal  was  redoubled,  and  the  Christians  felt  its 
effects.  At  this  juncture  a  petition  was  presented  to  him  by 
Quadratus,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  Aristedes,  an  Athenian 
philosopher,  begging  for  indulgence  for  the  Christians.  On 
account  of  these  supplications,  a  decree  was  issued,  stopping 
the  persecution.  1 

§  5.  The  Persecution  by  Antoninus  Pius. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  singularly  clement,  and  of  very  affable 
manners.  Nevertheless,  that  his  Christian  subjects  had  no* 
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reason  to  revere  his  memory,  we  must  believe  because  of 
the  following  inscription,  found  in  the  Callixtan  catacombs, 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  martyr  named  Alexander, 
who  was  killed  under  Antonine.  “  Oh !  unhappy  times, 
when  we  cannot  be  safe  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  what 
more  miserable  than  life,  and  what  more  miserable  than 
death,  when  we  cannot  be  buried  by  our  friends?”  And 
Justin  Martyr  expressly  charges  Antonine  with  a  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians. 

§  6.  The  Persecution  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  quite  a  philosopher,  having  donned 
the  mantle  of  the  Stoics  when  only  eleven  years  of  age.  A 
lover  of  peace,  his  general  course  was  more  beneficial  to  his 
subjects  than  that  of  most  Roman  emperors.  Some  authors 
have  scented  the  odor  of  a  Christian  spirit  in  his  “  Medita¬ 
tions,”  but  that  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  disciple  of  St.  John,  the  widowed 
church  sent  to  all  the  other  churches  ,  of  Asia  an  epistle 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  bishop  and  of  his 
twelve  companions.  He  had  been  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the 
year  169,  and  the  fathers  allude  to  many  other  martyrdoms 
which  happened  about  the  same  time.  St.  Irenseus  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  an  epistle  which,  during  this 
reign,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  sent  to  those  of 
Asia  and  Phrygia  ;  and  in  it  we  find  a  graphic  description  of 
the  persecutions  in  Gaul.  And  if  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  at  this  time  were  not  great  and  widespread,  why 
so  much  anxiety  and  eloquence  as  are  displayed  in  the 
“  Apologies  ”  of  Apollinaris,  Athenagoras,  and  Miltiades,  all 
written  at  this  period  ? 

§  7.  The  Persecution  by  Septimius  Severus. 

From  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  until  the  year  197,  the 
Church  of  God  enjoyed  a  spell  of  tranquillity.  Outbursts 
of  popular  hatred  certainly  occurred  now  and  then,  but  no 
new  law  was  enacted  against  the  Christians,  and  the  old  laws 
fell  into  desuetude*  But  in  the  year  197,  Septimius  Severus 
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was  induced  to  shake  the  dust  from  the  old  edicts,  and  five 
years  afterwards  he  promulgated  a  new  one  of  the  severest 
nature.  The  following  passages  of  Eusebius  would  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  quality  of  this  persecution.  He  says  : 
“  When  Severus  had  excited  a  persecution  against  the  Church, 
throughout  all  the  churches  of  the  world  there  occurred 
illustrious  martyrdoms  on  the  part  of  athletes  contesting  for 

heaven . In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  there 

burst  forth  a  most  devastating  fire  of  persecution,  and  innum¬ 
erable  martyrs  were  crowned.”  The  words  of  Dion  Cassius 
are  clear,  “  He  visited  with  death  a  great  number  of  men  who 
were  of  equal  nobility  and  honor  with  himself.”  Equally 
plain  is  the  saying  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “For  us  the 
fountains  of  martyrdom  are  daily  redundant ;  with  our  eyes 
we  see  those  who  are  roasted,  who  are  broken  apart,  who 
are  beheaded.”  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
the  persecution  of  Severus  was  bloody  indeed  ;  as  to  its 
length,  Tertullian  describes  the  course  of  procedure  of  no 
less  than  six  successive  proconsuls,  which  certainly  proves 
that  the  attack  was  not  a  transient  one. 

§  8.  The  Alleged  Christianity  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  next  open  persecution  was  that  of  Maximin ;  but 
before  we  enter  upon  any  account  of  it,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  This 
sovereign  always  manifested  benevolence  toward  the  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  his  household  was  filled  with  them  ;  his  mother  was 
“  a  good  woman,”  and  associated  familiarly  with  the  new 
religionists.  Upon  these  slight  foundations,  some  critics 
have  built  a  theory  that  Alexander  was  a  Christian.  As  for 
Julia  Mammaea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  that  she  was  given  to 
devotion,  and  they  tell  us  that  she  once  invited  Origen  to  the 
palace,  and  that  she  listened  to  his  doctrinal  explanations. 
But  they  do  not  say  that  she  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  on  the  contrary,  Eusebius  insinuates  that  the 
Egyptian  doctor  left  immediately  for  home ;  so  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  fair  Julia  found  his  maxims  too  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  severe  for  her  delicate  constitution.  Nor  does  the 
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testimony  of  Lampridius,  in  liis  ‘‘Life  of  Alexander,  go  to 
show  that  Julia  embraced  Christianity,  for  he  styles  her  “  a 
holy  woman,  but  miserly — fond  of  gold  and  silver.  bucli 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  Christian  sanctity,  especially  in 
the  primitive  ages.  As  to  Alexander  himself,  we  learn  from 
Lampridius  that  he  “  allowed  the  Christians  to  exist,"  which 
was  very  much  from  a  Homan  emperor,  but  was  not  equiv¬ 
alent  to  becoming  a  Christian.  If  he  really  revered  our 
religion,  why  was  he  content  with  simply  permitting  its  votar¬ 
ies  “  to  exist  ”  ?  Why  did  he  not  abrogate  the  cruel  laws 
against  them  which  were  exposing  them  to  the  uncertain 
disposition  of  each  individual  prefect  ?  Of  no  value  what¬ 
ever  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fact,  narrated  by 
Lampridius,  that  the  emperor  had  placed  an  image  of  Christ 
in  the  oratory  where  he  made  his  matutinal  devotions.  This 
image  he  cherished  indeed,  but  among  those  of  Apollonius, 
Abraham,  Orpheus,  “  and  such  like  gods.”  Nor  were  all 
the  images  in  Alexander’s  oratory  those  of  revered  personages, 
for  we  know  from  the  same  Lampridius  that  he  kept  therein 
the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  drunkenness  and 
cruelty  he  had  reprobated. 

§  9.  The  Persecution  by  Maximin. 

After  the  assassination  of  Alexander  Severus  in  Gaul, 
the  troops  proclaimed  the  burly  Maximin  as  emperor.  His 
first  move  against  Christianity  was  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
intense  personal  hatred  for  the  entire  family  of  his  easy-going 
predecessor.  The  household  was  filled  with  Christians,  and 
its  heads  were  favorably  disposed  towards  the  new  religion. 
The  persecution  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire,  and  was  felt  the  more  terribly,  because  several 
years  of  comparative  peace  had  unaccustomed  the  victims  to 
such  danger.  For  three  years  Maximiu  wielded  his  bloody 
scourge,  and  during  that  time  the  Marty rology  received  many 
of  its  noblest  additions. 

§  10.  The  Persecution  by  Decius. 

The  poet  Prudentius  connects  the  Decian  with  the  Neron- 
ian  persecution,  omitting  all  the  intervening  ones  which 
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vve  have  noticed.  But  this  procedure  of  Prudentius  does  not 
justify  the  minimizers  of  these  afflictions.  As  a  poet  he  nat¬ 
urally  chose  what* he  deemed  the  fitter  subject  for  his  verse, 
even  though  he  sinned  against  the  canons  of  chronological 
criticism.  The  persecutors  whom  he  omitted  did  not  furnish 
material  to  his  taste,  for  Prudentius  gloats  on  bloody  horrors. 
The  emperors  intervening  between  Decius  and  Domitian  pre¬ 
served  the  forms  of  law  in  their  trials,  and  did  not  adopt 
those  exquisite  tortures,  to  a  description  of  which  Prudentius 
owes  his  reputation.  Hence  he  slighted  them,  and  jumped 
to  the  more  congenial  task  of  drawing  the  horrors  of  Decius. 
As  for  Domitian,  he  was  exempted  from  special  reproach, 
because  he  had  finally  stopped  the  persecution.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  many  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  regard¬ 
ed  as  comparatively  “good  ”  those  emperors  who  restricted 
their  lieutenants  in  persecution  to  due  process  of  law,  and 
who  tolerated  only  the  prescribed  punishments  ;  while  they 
almost  confine  their  invectives  to  those  who  allowed  full  vent 
to  individual  hate,  cupidity,  and  superstition.  With  this 
remark  as  to  the  silence  of  Prudentius,  we  take  up  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Decius.  He  affected  zeal  for  a  restoration  of  the 
primitive  “virtue”  of  the  ancient  republic.  To  bring  about 
this  end,  he  fancied  a  persecution  of  the  new  and  foreign 
religion  would  tend.  The  text  of  his  edict  has  perished,  but 
we  know  from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  that  it  was  “  horrible 
and  terrific  enough  to  frighten  the  elect.”  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  very  explicit  on  this  subject.  We  learn  that  “  the 
emperor  ordered  the  prefects  and  magistrates  to  force  the 
Christians  by  terror  and  by  every  kind  of  torture,  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods.”  He  threatened  his  subordinates  with 
severe  punishment  for  any  remissness  in  their  task,  and 
hence  forms  of  torture  hitherto  unknown  were  adopted,  and 
the  terrible  engines  were  kept  ever  exposed  to  view,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  will  of  the  authorities.  It  was  during  this 
persecution  that  certain  magistrates,  moved  by  greed  or  by 
pity,  devised  the  system  of  Certificates  of  Sacrifice  ( libelli ), 
by  means  of  which  any  unfortunate  recusant  could  escape 
from  both  death  and  open  denial  of  his  faith.  By  this  cun¬ 
ning  device  the  persecution  of  Decius  became  noted  fis  the 
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first,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  which  any  large  number  of  the 
baptized  failed  to  confess  God  before  men. 

§  11.  The  Persecution  by  Valerian.  v 

The  emperor  Valerian  was  at  first  kind  to  the  Christians, 
but  he  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  persecu¬ 
tion.  In  the  “  Acts  of  St.  Cyprian,”  we  find  the  proconsul 
Paternus  thus  addressing  the  holy  prelate  :  “  The  most  sacred 
emperors  Valerianus  and  Gallienus  have  deigned  to  write  to 
me,  ordering  that  those  who  do  not  follow  the  Roman  relig¬ 
ion,  shall  at  least  acknowledge  the  Roman  ceremonies.”  St. 
Cyprian  refusing,  he  is  condemned  to  exile,  and  Paternus  con¬ 
tinues,  “  They  have  also  commanded  that  assemblies  be 
held  in  no  places,  and  that  no  one  enter  the  cemeteries  ;  if 
any  one  violates  this  salutary  precept,  he  shall  be  beheaded.” 
In  St.  Cyprian’s  epistle  to  the  confessors  in  the  mines,  we 
are  informed  how  a  great  part  of  his  flock  had  already  been 
martyred  ;  how  numbers  of  others  lay  in  loathsome  dungeons, 
lacerated  by  scourgings  ;  how  many  more  were  dragging  out 
a  painful  existence  in  the  mines,  and  all  simply  because  they 
were  Christians.  After  a  life  of  incredible  labor  and  forti¬ 
tude,  St.  Cyprian  consummated  his  victory  by  a  bloody  death 
during  this  persecution,  in  the  year  258.  At  this  time  also 
Pope  St.  Sixtus  II.  and  St.  Lawrence  the  Deacon  suffered. 

§  12.  The  Persecution  by  Diocletian. 

After  the  assassination  of  Numerian  in  the  year  284,  the 
army  proclaimed  Diocletian  emperor.  Two  years  afterward, 
this  prince  chose  as  colleague  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
Maximian  Hercules  ;  while  in  the  year  292,  he  appointed  as 
Caesars,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maximian.  Of 
very  different  characters  were  these  princes  whom  Diocletian 
thus  raised  to  power.  Galerius,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  “Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,”  was  “  more  wicked  than  any 
evil  man  who  ever  lived.”  Maximian  Hercules  was  ferocious 
and  depraved.  Constantius  Chlorus  was  praised  by  both 
Christians  and  Pagans  as  an  “  amiable  and  venerable  man  ”  ; 
although  not  a  Christian,  he  adored  one  only  God.  Gal¬ 
erius  was  the  prime  cause  of  Diocletian’s  persecution ;  and 
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it  did  not  end  until  long  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian. 
After  this  event,  the  western  Christians  enjoyed  some  tran¬ 
quillity,  but  Galerius  continued  the  bloody  work  in  the  east 
until  the  year  311,  when,  feeling  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  issued  an  edict  for  its  cessation.  Peace  was  not  every¬ 
where  restored  until  the  year  313,  in  the  third  consulate  of 
Constantine  and  Licinius.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
persecutions,  so  in  this  one  of  Diocletian,  the  belittlers  of 
Christianity  endeavor  to  show  that  it  was  of  small  account. 
To  this  palliation  of  imperial  butchery,  let  the  first  answer  be 
given  by  Eusebius,  who  says  of  Diocletian  and  his  compan¬ 
ion  princes  :  “  They  polluted,  as  with  civil  war,  their  subject 
provinces  with  the  slaughter  of  women  as  well  as  of  men.” 
Lactantius,  an  eye-witness,  thought  differently  from  Voltaire, 
Gibbon,  and  others  of  that  ilk  ;  for  he  thus  descants  upon 
the  imperial  cruelty :  “  They  torture  them  with  the  most 

exquisite  kinds  of  punishments . they  bend  over  them 

with  all  the  powers  of  their  slaughter-house,  as  though  they 
thirst  for  blood, ....  and  what  Caucasus,  what  India,  ever 

raised  such  bloody  and  ruthless  beasts  ? . No  one  can 

describe  the  ferocity  of  this  animal,  which,  though  it  crouches 
in  one  spot,  nevertheless  grinds  its  iron  teeth  through  the 
universe,  and  not  only  consumes  the  entrails  of  men,  but 
crunches  their  very  bones,  and  even  rages  against  their  ashes, 
lest  they  should  have  a  place  of  burial.”  If  such  was  the 
course  of  Diocletian,  who  preferred  to  avoid  slaughter,  we 
can  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  fero¬ 
cious  Maximian  Hercules  in  his  dominions.  That  Galerius 
did  not  show  himself  far  behind  in  anti-Christian  zeal,  we  may 
well  believe,  since  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Galerius  had 
induced  Diocletian  to  give  the  rank  of  Caesar  to  Maximin 
Daza,  his  nephew,  who  afterward  donned  the  purple.  In 
regard  to  this  prince’s  mode  of  procedure,  Eusebius  says  that 
he  gave  the  Christians  “  fire  and  sword,  piercing  with  nails, 
wild  beasts,  deep  pools,  burnings,  cutting  off  of  limbs,  per¬ 
forations,  boring  of  eyes,  mutilations  of  the  whole  body ;  add 
to  these,  starvation,  the  mines,  chains.”  As  to  Severus,  an¬ 
other  nephew  of  Galerius,  and  also  appointed  Caesar,  he 
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obtained  Italy  and  Africa,  and  there  thoroughly  carried  out 
•the  ideas  of  his  uncle.  When  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Max- 
imian  Hercules,  gained  a  footing  in  these  countries,  he  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  be  styled  “  another  Nero?*’  But  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  this  persecution  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  as  in  all  the  previous  ones,  there  was  sufficient  misery 
to  warrant  a  Christian  in  believing  that  only  the  hand  of  God 
could  have  sustained  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  in  their  fear¬ 
ful  trial. 

The  apologists  of  Paganism  declare  that  the  Romans  were 
justified  in  regarding  the  Christian  Church  as  dangerous, 
since  the  new  religionists  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
society,  and  were  submissive  only  to  their  pastors,  the  only 
judges  whom  they  acknowledged.  This  objection  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Tertullian,  when  he  declared  to  the  magistrates 
that  the  Christians  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  society, 
only  in  the  exercises  of  religion.  Our  adversaries  also  accuse 
the  Christians  of  having  insulted  the  magistrates  and  of  thus 
provoking  their  cruelty.  If  there  were  such  cases  of  mis¬ 
guided  zeal,  the  Church  did  not  approve  of  them.  In  the 
Council  of  Elvira,  held  about  the  year  300,  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  not  be  enrolled  among  the  martyrs,  who  was 
put  to  death  merely  for  breaking  the  idols. 

II.  Heresies  During  the  First  Three  Centuries  of 

Christianity. 

§  1.  Simon  the  Magician. 

Simon,  called  Magus,  because  of  his  profession  of  the  art  of 
magic,  is  the  first  heretic  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 
He  was  a  Goth  by  blood,  but  was  probably  born  at  Samaria. 
The  people  of  this  town  had  already  begun  to  venerate  him, 
when  he  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Deacon.  Having  tried  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  are  told  in  Acts,  8, 
he  became  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  term  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Church — the  word  “  Simony,”  which, 
unfortunately,  is  often  met  with  in  her  history.  The  doctrines 
of  Simon  so  teem  with  absurdities,  that  we  would  be  tempt- 
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ed  to  deny  that  any  person  could  have  accepted  them,  were 
it  not  for  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  Epiplianius,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Tliedoret.  Thus,  he  was  always  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  Tyrian  woman  named  Helen,  who  had  been  a  com¬ 
mon  prostitute  ;  and  his  followers  must  have  been  especially 
interested  in  her  when  they  were  informed  that  she  was  the 
same  Helen  who  had  caused  the  siege  of  Troy.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  prepared  to  credit  anything  asserted 
by  Simon,  for  they  believed  him  when  he  declared  that  it 
was  he  who  had  some  years  before  appeared  to  the  Jews  in 
the  guise  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  had  descended  at 
Samaria  as  the  Father;  and  that  the  other  peoples  knew  him 
as  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  also  declared  that  his  Helen  was 
the  first  conception  of  his  divine  mind,  and  the  mother  of  all 
men  ;  that  the  love  of  the  fallen  angels  for  her  kept  her  upon 
earth,  and  that  to  seek  her — the  wandering  sheep — he  had 
come  upon  earth.  He  erected  his  own  image  to  be  adored 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  ;  that  of  Helen  under  the  name  of 
Minerva.  According  to  Simon,  the  Mosaic  Law  came  not 
from  God,  but  from  some  Evil  Intelligence,  and  all  who 
adhered  to  it  would  eternally  perish.  Those  who  trusted  in 
him  and  his  Helen  might  do  what  they  pleased  and  yet  be 
saved.  Men  were  to  be  saVed,  not  by  good  works,  but  by 
his  grace.  He  not  only  allowed  all  sorts  of  obscenity,  but 
taught  certain  mysteries  of  impurity,  which  he  designated 
as  the  mysteries  of  perfect  knowledge,  without  which  no 
one  could  be  saved.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  he  taught  that  it  was  through  his  Helen  that  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  the  angels,  and  that  they 
afterwards  created  the  world  and  mankind.  The  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  suggested  to  man  by  the  angels, 
that  they  might  keep  him  in  slavery  to  themselves.  Simon 
must  have  been  a  master  in  the  magic  art,  or  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  deceiving  men  ;  Nero  and  some 
of  the  first  people  of  Rome  succumbed  to  his  illusions,  and 
he  was  not  convicted  of  imposture  until,  having  attempted 
to  show  his  divinity  by  flying  in  the  air,  the  prayers  of  St. 
Peter  caused  him  to  perish  miserably.  Simon  Magus  was 
recognized  by  St.  Tremens  as  the  head  and  front  of  Gnosti- 
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cism ;  but  the  term  “  Gnostic  ”  is  applied  by  the  olden 
authors  to  many  different  sects.  As  all  heresiarchs  neces¬ 
sarily  vaunt  themselves  as  possessing  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  their  fellow  Christians,  and  since  this  afrogance  is 
shared  by  their  followers,  so  the  term  Gnostic,  “  knowing 
one,”  came  to  be  given  to,  and  readily  accepted  by,  most  of 
the  early  heretics.  The  word  fastened  itself,  however,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  disciples  of  Carpocrates,  of  whom  wTe 
shall  speak  in  their  proper  place.  Properly  speaking,  Simon 
Magus,  as  well  as  his  disciple  Menander,  should  be  placed 
among  the  false  Messiahs  of  the  world,  rather  than  among 
the  heretics,  for  they  both  declared  that  they  were  sent  by 
the  invisible  powers  to  operate  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; 
they  both  claimed  to  be  the  Holy  One  hitherto  unknown  to 
men. 


§  2.  Menander,  Saturnine,  and  Basilides. 

Menander  was  a  Samaritan,  and  a  disciple  of  Simon.  He 
commenced  to  propagate  his  errors  in  the  year  74 ;  and  ha 
taught  that  he  was  the  saviour  of  men,  come  down  from 
heaven.  No  man  could  be  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  the  an¬ 
gelic  creators  of  the  world  unless  he  was  initiated  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  magic,  and  had  received  Menandrian  baptism,  which 
would  secure  the  recipient  not  only  from  death,  but  from  the 
miseries  of  old  age.  Saturnine  was  an  Antiochian,  and  he 
began  to  teach  his  heresy  about  the  year  120.  Accepting 
Simon’s  doctrine  as  to  the  angelic  creators  of  man,  he  taught 
that  when  the  angels  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  body  of 
the  first  man,  they  were  unable  to  give  it  life,  but  that  God  sent 
the  vital  spark  from  heaven,  which  spark,  after  death,  returns 
to  its  source.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  angels  ; 
and  the  Saviour  was  sent  on  earth  to  keep  this  deity  in  order 
and  to  save  those  who  would  believe  in  himself.  Christ  was 
incorporeal,  and  appeared  to  men  only  as  a  phantasm  ;  all 
His  actions,  His  suffering,  death,  etc.,  were  purely  pliantastic, 
in  no  sense  real.  Nuptials  and  carnal  generation  were  of 
Satanic  origin.  Basilides,  a  companion  of  Saturnine  in  the 
school  of  Menander,  was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth.  He  wrote 
a  gospel,  and  about  forty  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
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hires.  He  held  that  there  was  one  Principle,  the  creator  of 
Mind,  in  its  turn  the  producer  of  the  Word.  From  the  Word, 
Prudence  had  origin ;  from  Prudence  came  Virtue  and  Wis¬ 
dom.  These  two  created  the  Powers  and  the  Angels,  who  in 
turn,  created  the  highest  heaven  and  other  angels  ;  these  last 
produced  another  heaven,  and  then  more  angels,  and  so  on 
the  productive  process  continued  until  there  were  365  heavens, 
each  with  its  own  order  of  spirits.  The  lowest  order  created 
the  earth,  and  their  prince  created  man.  It  was  this  angelic 
chief  whom  the  Jews  knew  and  worshipped,  and  who  sent  his 
Mind  in  the  form  of  Christ  to  free  man  from  the  dominion  of 
his  angelic  tyrants.  When  Christ  was  being  led  to  death, 
He  changed  bodies  with  the  Cyrenian ;  then  Simon  was  cru¬ 
cified,  the  Saviour  mingling  with  the  crowd.  The  human  body 
does  not  rise  from  the  grave .  Our  souls  have  sinned  in  an¬ 
other  life,  and  are  punished  here.  Voluntary  sins  are  not 
forgiven,  but  the  sole  punishment  of  sin  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  transmigration  to  which  all  of  us  are  subject.  In  time  of 
persecution  it  is  proper  to  deny  God  before  the  enemy,  be¬ 
cause  only  the  just  are  men,  the  others  being  as  hogs  and 
dogs  ;  we  are  obliged  to  confess  God  only  before  men.  Like 
his  predecessors,  Basilides  taught  his  followers  the  most 
revolting  obscenities. 

§  3.  Cerinthus,  Ebion,  and  Nicholas  the  Deacon. 

Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  mooted  the  question  as  to  the 
observances  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  caused  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  His  fundamental  errors  were  the  following: — 
There  is  but  one  God,  but  He  did  not  directly  create  the 
world  ;  He  produced  certain  distinct  Powers,  who  altogether 
ignore  Him.  The  Mosaic  law  is  binding  upon  man,  equally 
with  the  Gospel.  When  the  man  Jesus  became  an  adult, 
the  Christ  descended  upon  Him,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
returned  to  heaven.  Cerinthus  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  rejected  much  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  all 
of  the  Acts.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  affection  for 
Judas.  His  followers  used  to  receive  baptism  in  the  name 
of  those  who  had  died  without  it.  After  the  final  resurrec¬ 
tion  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  come,  and  for  a 
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thousand  years  men  are  to  live  in  Jerusalem,  m  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  carnal  pleasure.  Ebion  taught  that  God  gave  to  Satan 
power  over  the  present  world,  and  to  Christ  power  over  the 
future.  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  Joseph  hnd  Mary. 
Some  of  the  Ebionites  held  that  Mary  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  they  denied  that  Christ  was  the  Eternal  Word. 
Ebion  inculcated  an  equal  respect  for  the  Mosaic  and  Christ¬ 
ian  laws.  He  admitted  as  a  gospel  only  that  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
he  expunged  from  the  Pentateuch  all  that  permitted  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  once  animated  things.  Jesus  was  no  more  than  a 
successor  of  Moses,  but  He  wras  the  prophet  of  truth,  while 
the  other  prophets  were  only  of  intelligence.  Ebion  ex¬ 
cogitated  a  book  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  he  rep¬ 
resented  St.  Paul  as  having  been  of  Pagan  parents,  as  having 
become  a  Jew  for  love  of  the  pontiff’s  daughter,  and  as  re¬ 
volting  from  Judaism  because  he  could  not  recei\e  her  in 
marriage.  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  whom 
we  read  in  Acts,  c.  7,  v.  5,  but  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
how  his  name  cam^  to  be  given  to  a  heresy.  Many  authors 
hold  that  a  Gnostic'^sect  took  its  name  from  Nicholas  with¬ 
out  warrant,  simply  tip  feign  a  respectable  parentage.  Their 
principal  errors  were  those  of  the  Cerinthians.  They  es¬ 
pecially  venerated  a  fictitious  female  called  Prunicus,  a 
personification  of  voluptuousness.  This  heresy  is  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Apocalypse,  c.  2. 

§  4.  The  Sampseans  and  the  Carpocratians. 

Sampseans,  or  Schamseans,  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect 
which  arose  in  the  second  century,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Helcesites,  founded  by  a  false  prophet 
called  Elxai.  According  to  St.  Epiphanius,  their  doctrines 
were  a  mixture  of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
Their  name  is  derived  form  the  Hebrew  schemesch,  the  sun, 
they  being  supposed  to  have  worshipped  that  planet ;  that 
they  did  so,  is  doubted  by  some.  They  held  that  Christ  was 
a  creature  ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  of  the  feminine  sex, 
and  sister  to  Christ.  They  despised  virginity,  and  com¬ 
manded  marriage  to  all.  They  rejected  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius,  this  sect  greatly  vaunt- 
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ed  the  sanctity  of  two  of  tlieir  women,  named  Martha  and 
Marthanna  ;  they  made  amulets  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  spittle 
of  these  ladies  with  the  dust  from  their  sandals.  Carpo- 
CRATES,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  held  that  corporeal  creatures 
were  the  work  of  the  angels.  Jesus  was  born  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  many  of  these  sectaries  were  equal  to  Him 
in  virtue  and  wisdom.  Nothing  is  evil  in  itself  ;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  good  and  evil  subsists  only  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Every  species  of  voluptuousness  is  permissible.  Souls  trans¬ 
migrate  from  body  to  body,  according  to  Matt.  5,  v.  25  and 
26.  These  heretics  placed  the  picture  of  Christ  along  with 
those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  etc.,  and  venerated  all  alike  with 
Pagan  rites.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Anicetus,  a  female  Car- 
pocratian  named  Marcellina  made  a  great- many  perverts  in 
Rome  itself. 

§  5.  The  Gnostics. 

The  Gnostics,  of  the  origin  of  whose  name  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken,  held  all  the  errors,  with  some  changes,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Each  of 
the  365  heavens  of  Basilides  had  its  presiding  deity,  so  that, 
with  Virtue  and  Prudence,  the  offspring  of  the  Word,  son  of 
Mind,  and  finally,  Mind  itself,  there  were,  subject  to  the  One 
Great  Principle,  369  minor  gods.  Christ  was  not  born  of 
Mary,  unless  in  appearance.  As  to  the  turpitudes  of  the 
Gnostics,  we  decline  to  go  into  particulars,  for  their  practices 
were  monstrosities  rather  than  crimes.  It  is  better,  if  we 
may  use  the  words  of  St.  Epiphanius,  to  consign  the  putrid 
corpse  to  the  grave.  This  saint  had  learned  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gnostics  from  certain  of  their  women,  who,  while  he 
was  a  mere  boy,  had  laid  snares  to  his  virtue ;  and  were 
necessity  to  arise  for  the  divulgation  of  their  nefarious  prac¬ 
tices,  the  student  would  find  them  accurately,  though  hesitat¬ 
ingly,  narrated  in  the  saint’s  book  On  Heresy,  num.  26.  One 
of  the  greatest  evils  accruing  to  the  Church  from  Gnosticism 
was  the  evil  repute  into  which  its  immoralities  brought  the 
Christian  name  among  the  Pagans.  Early  Christian  apol¬ 
ogists  spent  much  time  in  clearing  Christianity  from  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Gnostic  wickedness. 
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§  6.  Cerdo. 

Cerdo  was  a  Syrian  who  came  to  Rome  during  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  of  Hyginus.  According  to  St.  Irenseus,  h6  again  and 
again  apostatized,  and  again  and  again  did  public  penance 
and  was  absolved.  His  principal  error  was  that  the  God  of 
the  Prophets  was  not  the  Father  of  Our  Lord.  The  God  of 
the  Jews  was  just  and  severe,  while  the  Father  of  Jesus  was 
good  and  benign.  Christ  was  not  born  of  Mary,  and  w^as 
man  only  in  appearance.  Of  the  New  Testament,  he  reject¬ 
ed  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  all  the  Gospels  excepting  a  portion  of  St.  Luke’s. 

§  7.  The  Marcionites. 

Marcion  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea. 
After  a  terrible  picture  of  that  region,  worse  in  his  day  than 
in  our  own,  Tertullian  says,  “  But  the  most  barbarous  and 
sorrowful  thing  about  Pontus  is  that  there  was  born  Marcion, 
more  loathsome  than  a  Scythian,  more  unstable  than  a 
Hamaxobian,  more  cruel  than  a  Massagetan,  more  brazen 
than  an  Amazon, . . .  .more  deceitful  than  the  Danube,  more 
refractory  than  Caucasus.  Why  not,  when  the  true  Prome¬ 
theus,  God  Almighty,  is  wounded  by  his  blasphemies  ? 
For  Marcion  is  more  unsparing  than  were  the  beasts  of  that 
barbarity.  What  beaver  is  such  a  castrator  of  the  flesh  as 
he  who  abolishes  nuptials  ?  What  ermine  is  such  a  devourer 
as  he  who  eats  into  the  gospels?  Thou,  O  Euxine,  hast  pro¬ 
duced  a  beast  no  more  acceptable  to  philosophers  than  to 
Christians.  That  little  dog,  Diogenes,  carrying  a  lantern  in 
mid-day,  tried  to  find  a  man ;  Marcion,  having  pnt  out  the 
light  of  faith,  lost  the  God  he  had  found.”  This  lieresiarch 
was  the  son  of  a  pious  bishop,  and  his  father  was  compelled 
to  excommunicate  him  for  the  crime  of  rape.  Going  to 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Pope  Hyginus,  he  in  vain  applied  to 
the  Roman  clergy  for  restoration  to  communion,  and  then 
joined  the  disciples  of  Cerdo.  He  first  attracted  notice 
about  the  year  144,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  I.  He  tried 
to  solve  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  by  admitting  a 
good  and  an  evil  Principle.  According  to  him,  Christ  did  not 
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assume  true  flesli.  Marcion  denied  tlie  resurrection  of  tlie 
body,  and  taught  metempsychosis.  Cain,  Datlian,  Esau,  the 
Sodomites,  and  all  the  nations  who  did  not  know  the  God  of 
the  J ews,  were  saved  by  Jesus ;  Abel,  Enoch,  and  the  Patri¬ 
archs,  were  not  then  saved,  because  they  acknowledged  said  , 
God,  when  they  ought  rather  to  have  turned  to  the  other 
God,  who  cannot  be  seen  with  eyes,  but  they  will  yet  be 
saved  by  another  Christ.  Marcion  rejected  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  because  produced  by  the  evil  God ;  as  for  the  New,  he 
-admitted  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  portions  of  some 
of  St.  Paul’s  writings.  He  taught  that  man  could  attain  sal¬ 
vation,  only  by  abstaining  from  all  pleasure  not  purely 
■spiritual.  Hence,  he  condemned  marriage,  and  made  of 
continence  a  rigid  obligation,  though  he  had  himself  grossly 
failed  in  its  regard.  Baptism  could  be  given  only  to  the 
continent  ;  but,  in  order  to  more  and  more  purify  one’s  self, 
it  could  be  received  three  times.  According  to  Tertullian, 
in  his  Prescriptions,  c.  30,  Marcion  finally  repented  of  his 
apostasy,  and  implored  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  public  penance  ;  his  request  was  granted. 

§  8.  The  Valentinians. 

Valentine,  chief  of  the  heresy  known  by  his  name, 
was  born  in  Egypt,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles.  Being  ambitious  of  the  episcopacy,  and  having 
been  disappointed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  heresy  as  an¬ 
other  avenue  of  fame.  Borne  was  a  wider  theatre  than 
Alexandria,  but  he  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  followers  there  ; 
•expelled  from  that  church,  he  settled  in  Cyprus,  where  he 
had  better  success,  and  soon  his  disciples  began  to  spread 
his  ideas  in  a  part  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
.admitted  a  Divinity  sojourning  from  eternity  in  a  pleroma, 
plenitude,  of  light ;  there  were  also  there  thirty  iEons,  im¬ 
mortal  intelligences,  male  and  female;  born  of  the  union  of 
Bythos  (depth),  the  first  father,  with  Ennceaor  Sige  (silence). 
The  first  progeny  of  Bythos  and  Enncea  were  Intellect  and 
Truth  ;  these  also  produced  two  iEons,  etc.  The  last  of  the 
thirty  were  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  According  to  Valen¬ 
tine,  there  are  three  species  of  men ;  the  earthly,  animal,  and 
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spiritual.  Cain  was  the  source  from  which  springs  the 
earthly  man,  and  his  race  is  dissolved  in  corruption.  Abel 
was  the  Father  of  the  animal  men,  and  if  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  well,  they  will  rest  in  a  middle  region  ;  otherwise  they 
will  pass  into  a  similar  animal  state.  Seth  gave  origin  to 
the  spiritual  man,  and  he  will  be  married  to  an  angel  of  the 
Saviour.  Catholics,  said  Valentine,  are  animal  persons,  and 
for  their  attainment  of  salvation,  good  works  are  necessary  ; 
the  Valentinians,  on  the  contrary,  are  spiritual,  and  for  their 
salvation  knowledge  is  sufficient.  Hence,  those  among  these 
sectaries  who  thought  themselves  perfect,  ignored  even  the 
divine  law,  perpetrating  any  foul  deeds  to  which  they  were 
tempted.  Valentine  explained  the  mortal  birth  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour  by  saying  that  Christ  took  His  body  from  Heaven,  not 
from  the  womb  of  Mary  ;  that  He  passed  through  Mary, 
Valentine  admitted:  “He  issued  through  the  Virgin,  not- 
from  the  Virgin.” 

§  9.  Tatian. 

Tatian  was  a  celebrated  Syrian  philosopher,  and  after 
embracing  Christianity  he  became  a  disciple  of  St.  Justin. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  his  master  he  returned  to  his  own 
land,  and  fell  into  error.  Like  Marcion,  he  taught  the  two 
Principles,  good  and  evil.  He  said  that  the  latter  was  the 
author  of  the  Old,  the  former  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
condemned  the  use  of  marriage,  meat  and  wine,  as  all  equal¬ 
ly  the  work  of  the  evil  Principle.  According  to  him,  Christ 
had  only  the  appearance  of  a  human  body.  The  followers 
of  Tatian  were  called  Encratites,  or  Continents.  One  of 
these,  a  certain  Severus,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Eutycliian  patriarch,  Severus,  of  the  sixth  century,  held  that 
after  the  creation  of  man  by  God,  Satan  felt  the  need  of 
some  help  on  earth,  and  hence  created  woman. 

§  10.  The  Montanisfs. 

Montanus  was  a  Phrygian  eunuch,  and  he  began  to  teach 
his  heresy  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161). 
He  was  aided  greatly  by  two  abandoned  women  named  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  Maximilla,  who  went  about  in  the  most  free  and 
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easy  manner,  giving  utterance  to  prophecies  which  time 
proved  empty .  The  errors  of  Montanus  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  In  His  revelations  to  man,  God  has  propor¬ 
tioned  His  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  man  at  the  time.  Thus, 
those  given  to  the  Jews  were  fuller  than  those  given  to  the 
patriarchs,  while  those  given  by  Christ  were  still  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  satisfactory.  Montanus  was  the  Paraclete  promised 
by  Jesus  as  the  teacher  of  all  things.  A  hundred  years  after 
Montanus,  similar  doctrine  was  taught  by  Manes,  and  in  the 
seventh  century  by  Mohammed;  all  three  forgetting  that  the 
Paraclete  had  been  promised  to  the  Apostles,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  absurd  to  expect  another,  for  whom  there  was  no  nec¬ 
essity.  The  first  Montanists  made  no  alterations  in  the  Creed, 
but  they  claimed  a  system  of  morality  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Apostles.  That  it  was  certainly  more  austere,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  denied  to  the  priesthood  the  power  of 
absolving  from  the  greater  crimes  ;  that  they  kept  three  Lents, 
during  which  they  ate  nothing  containing  juice  ;  that  they  re¬ 
garded  second  nuptials  as  adulteries  ;  that  they  said  that  we 
cannot  fly  from  persecution,  or  purchase  the  leniency  of  the 
tyrant.  Anything  approaching  taste  and  care  in  the  toilet  of 
females  they  regarded  as  diabolic ;  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  literature,  were  unworthy  of  Christ¬ 
ians.  Condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Hierapolis,  they  made 
their  headquarter^  at  Pepuzium  in  Phrygia,  whence  their  other 
names  of  Pepuzians,  Phrygians,  and  Cataphrygians.  They 
established  a  hierarchy,  into  which  they  admitted  women,  say¬ 
ing  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine. 
Their  doctrines  made  some  impression  at  Constantinople, 
but  failed  in  Rome.  Penetrating  into  Africa,  they  seduced 
the  harsh  and  austere  Tertullian  by  their  severe  morality. 
While  in  this  heresy,  Tertullian  composed  most  of  his  moral 
treatises,  and  his  books  on  Fasting,  Chastity,  Monogamy,  and 
Flight  from  Persecution.  Whether  Tertullian  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  is  doubtful. 

§  11.  Novatianism. 

The  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  of  the  few  Anti-Popes 
who  have  troubled  the  Church,  belongs  to  Novatian,  a  Roman 
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priest,  born  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  He 
had  been  a  Pagan,  and  addicted  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  ;  but 
being  seized  by  sickness,  he  became  a  Christian.  Baptized 
in  his  bed,  he  neglected  to  have  the  accustomed  ceremonies 
supplied,  and  hence  became  “  irregular  ”  for  the  priesthood. 
His  bishop,  however,  dispensed  with  the  irregularity ,  and  he 
received  Holy  Orders.  When  persecution  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  Novatian  remained  carefully  at  home  ;  his  deacons 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go  out  and  encourage  the 
faithful,  but  he  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  the  priesthood, 
and  would  return  to  philosophy.  This  was  the  man  who 
presumed  to  dispute  the  Papacy  with  St.  Cornelius,  after  the 
election  in  the  year  251.  He  had  already  sworn  that  he  en¬ 
tertained  no  ambition  for  the  Pontificate ;  but  scarcely  had 
Cornelius  been  installed,  when  Novatian,  by  the  connivance 
of  three  bishops,  received  episcopal  consecration,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  few  partisans  as  head  of  the  Church.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant,  and  probably  the  instigator  of  his  schism,  was 
Novatus,  a  Carthaginian  priest,  who,  having  revolted  against 
St.  Cyprian,  had  fled  to  Rome.  Novatian  endeavored  to  win 
over  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  declaring  to  him  that 
he  had  with  great  unwillingness  accepted  the  Pontificate. 
Dionysius  answered  him  thus  :  “  If  you  did  this  unwillingly,  as 
you  say,  you  will  easily  prove  it  by  renouncing  the  position. 
For  one  should  suffer  anything,  rather  than  impair  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  Church  of  God.  That  martyrdom  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  is  not  only  not 
less  commendable,  but  is  even  more  so  than  that  which  one 
would  undergo  rather  than  sacrifice  to  idols.  In  this,  one 
suffers  for  his  own  soul ;  in  the  other,  for  the  whole  Church.” 
The  Novatians  were  at  first  schismatics,  but  like  most  separ¬ 
atists,  they  soon  joined  heresy  to  their  other  crimes.  Their 
first  error  was  the  denial  of  the  Church’s  power  to  forgive 
those  who  had  sacrificed  to  the  idols.  Novatian  dared  to  deny 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  forgive  any  sin  committed  after 
baptism,  although,  in  after  times,  his  followers  so  far  tempered 
the  doctrine  as  to  acknowledge  the  Church’s  power  over 
venial  sin.  Another  error  of  the  Novatians  was  the  rebaptism 
of  their  converts.  They  also  condemned  second  nuptials. 
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The  legitimate  Pontiff,  St.  Cornelius,  held  a  Council  at  Rome 
in  the  year  253,  in  which  Novatian  and  his  followers  were 
anathematized.  How  Novatian  terminated  his  career,  we  do 
not  know.  His  followers  asserted  that  he  died  a  martyr. 
After  denying  the  truth  of  this  boast,  St.  Pacian  says  :  “  And 
e\  en  if  N  o\  atian  did  suffer,  he  received  no  crown  for  his 
agonies.  And  why  not  ?  Outside  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
outside  of  unity,  away  from  that  mother  to  whom  must  per¬ 
tain  every  one  who  is  martyr,  hear  the  Apostle  saying  of  him, 

‘  Even  though  I  deliver  up  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.’  ”  Though  divided  into 
numerous  sects,  the  Novatians  did  not  vanish  in  the  East 
until  the  seventh  century  ;  in  the  West,  not  before  the  eighth. 

§  12.  Sabellianism. 

Sabellius  was  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  Libya.  He  commenced 
to  spread  his  errors  about  the  year  260.  According  to  him,  the 
Father  is  the  sole  Person  in  God ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  attributes,  emanations,  or  operations,  not  sub¬ 
sisting  Persons.  The  Father  may  be  likened  unto  the  sun ; 
the  Son  unto  its  light,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  its  heat.  The 
TV  ord  emanated  from  the  Father  like  a  divine  ray,  and, 
united  with  J esus,  operated  the  redemption  of  man  ;  then 
the  Word  ascended  to  the  Father,  as  the  ray  to  its  source. 
The  divine  warmth  of  the  Father  was  communicated  to  the 
Apostles  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  God,  nor  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  terms  ;  if  Sabellius  admitted  an  Incarnation,  it  was  of  the 
Father,  and  hence  the  fathers  who  wrote  against  him  placed 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Patripassians,  founded  by  Praxeas  in 
the  second  century.  In  the  fourth  century  this  heresy  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Photin,  and  in  more  modern  times  by  the  Socinians. 

§  13.  Manicheism. 

Manes,  whose  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Man- 
ichean  system,  was  not  its  founder  ;  for  according  to  Plutarch, 
its  doctrines  were  held  among  many  nations  of  antiquity. 
Manes,  born  in  Persia  in  the  year  240,  was  bought  as  a  slave, 
when  quite  young,  by  an  aged  widow,  who,  a  short  time  be- 
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fore,  had  become  the  heir  of  a  rich  magician  named  Terbin- 
thus,  who  had  met  the  fate  of  Simon  Magus.  Terbintlius 
himself  had  been  the  disciple  and  heir  of  a  certain  Eastern 
prestidigitator  and  sorcerer,  called  Scythian,  who  also  fell 
from  the  roof  of  a  temple  in  Jerusalem  while  engaged  in  incan¬ 
tations.  The  wealthy  widow  gave  a  fine  education  to  her  favor¬ 
ite  slave,  and  Laving  manumitted  him,  adopted  him  as  her  heir. 
Among  the  treasures  originally  accumulated  by  the  unlucky 
magician  were  four  of  his  books,  which,  on  the  death  of  the 
old  lady,  fell,  with  the  rest,  into  the  hands  of  Manes.  The 
contents  of  these  books,  mixed  with  adulterated  Christian 
doctrine,  formed  the  system  which  Manes  now  presented  to 
the  world,  preaching  at  first  in  Mesopotamia.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  new  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  year  277, 
he  held  a  dispute  with  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Cascar,  who 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  Manes  was  an  impostor. 
The  Acts  of  this  conference  are  yet  extant,  and  are  the  source 
of  whatever  information  Socrates  gives  as  to  this  heresiarch. 
His  disciples  carried  his  doctrines  throughout  the  East,  and 
finally  they  entered  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  well  known  in  Africa  and  in  Spain.  Mani- 
cheism,  though  divided  into  numerous  sects,  was  quite  power¬ 
ful  in  the  East  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when, 
having  joined  the  Saracen  invaders,  its  professors  were  de¬ 
feated  in  several  campaigns,  and  finally  dispersed.  Some 
penetrated  into  Bulgaria,  others  into  Lombardy,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  them  strong  in 
France,  especially  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  In  the 
diocese  of  Albi  they  were  particularly  numerous,  whence 
their  name  of  Albigenses.  During  the  last  years  of  their 
existence,  the  Manicheans  had  abandoned  the  fundamental 
hypothesis  of  two  Principles  ;  they  spoke  of  the  evil  Principle 
as  we  do  of  Satan.  But  they  clung  to  their  errors  as  to  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Sacraments,  to  their  hatred  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy,  and  to  that  refined  libertinage  which  often 
accompanies  false  spirituality.  With  regard  to  the  errors  of 
Manicheism,  it  must  be  observed  that  its  leaders  did  not  fol¬ 
low  Manes  in  everything  ;  each  one  arranged  his  doctrines  so 
as  to  best  suit  the  time  and  circumstances.  Theodoret 
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counted  seventy  sects  of  Manicheans,  wlio  were  united  in  the 
avowal  of  belief  in  two  Principles,  but  who  differed  as  to 
tlieii  nature  and  operations,  as  well  as  to  the  speculative  and 
moral  consequences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  were  generally  accepted  by  the  Manicheans.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of  a  good  and  an  evil  Principle,  they  declared 
that  flesh  being  material,  and  matter  being  the  work  of  the 
evil  Principle,  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  not  real,  but  simulated. 
They  condemned  generation,  and  impeded  it ;  the  priests  in¬ 
structing  the  married,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  how 
to  effect  the  nefarious  design.  Our  bodies,  they  said,  will 
not  arise  from  the  grave,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
come  from  the  evil  one.  They  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
asserting  that  the  God  of  Moses  was  one  of  the  princes  of 
darkness  ;  as  for  the  New,  some  admitted  this  portion,  some 
not.  Each  man  has  two  souls,  one  of  which  is  a  part  of  God, 
and  the  other  from  the  evil  one ;  every  good  deed  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  good  soul,  every  evil  one  to  the  bad.  In  man 
there  is  no  free  will  ;  if  there  were,  God  would  be  to  blame 
for  sin.  Baptism  is  not  necessary  for  salvation,  and  hence 
they  baptized  none  of  their  number.  Souls  transmigrate  ; 
the  souls  of  Manicheans  are  assumed  by  the  more  perfect  of 
the  sect  in  their  food,  and  being  thus  purified,  return  to  the 
good  Principle.  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Manicheans 
were  strange,  and  some  detestable.  Some  again  were  simply 
horrible,  and  like  those  of  the  Gnostics,  are  better  left  un¬ 
noticed. 


§  14.  Paul  of  Samosata. 

Paul,  called  Samosatenus,  from  his  native  place,  Samosata, 
a  village  of  the  Eupliratesian  Syria,  was  made  bishop  of 
Antioch  about  the  year  262,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors 
Valerian  and  Galienus.  Before  his  elevation  he  was  poor, 
even  to  mendicancy,  but  he  soon  acquired  immense  wealth 
by  means  of  oppression,  sacrilege,  and  other  wickedness. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  before  whom  he  was 
accused  of  heresy  in  the  year  264,  say  :  “  Carried  away, 
beyond  all  measure,  by  love  of  parade,  and  by  his  arrogance, 
he  bore  secular  dignities,  and  preferred  to  be  styled  a 
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ducenturion  rather  than  a  bishop.  He  strutted  pompously 
through  the  forum,  openly  and  publicly  reading,  and  dicta¬ 
ting  his  correspondence  as  he  promenaded,  preceded  and 
followed  by  an  immense  retinue ;  thus,  through  liis  luxury 
and  haughtiness,  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many  were  excited 
against  our  faith.”  It  would  seem  that  Paul’s  heresy,  like 
most  others,  could  not  come  into  the  world  without  the 
connivance  of  some  members  of  the  fair  sex  ;  for  it  was  to- 
please  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  “  Queen  of 
the  East,”  Zenobia,  that  he  made  his  first  inroads  upon  the 
deposit  of  faith.  This  beautiful  and  talented  princess  was  a 
Jewess ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Odanathus, 
prince  of  Palmyra,  she  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
learned  men.  Paul,  the  Christian  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  as 
erudite  as  any  she  met,  and  he  possessed  a  certain  eloquence 
and  dictatorial  manner  which  captivated  her.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  friend  at  court,  and 
the  consequence  was  an  intimacy  which  led  him  to  please  the 
Jewess  by  disguising  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  first 
and  capital  error  was  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  His 
birth  from  Mary;  When  Christ  was  conceived,  said  he,  the- 
Word  descended  to  dwell  in  Him,  and  by  this  temporal 
mission  became  the  Son.  Nevertheless,  Christ  was  eternal 
by  predestination.  The  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
say  that  “  He  refused  to  confess  with  us  that  the  Son  descend¬ 
ed  from  heaven . Nor  is  this  simply  our  assertion ;  it 

is  declared  more  than  once  in  the  records  which  we  have  sent 
to  you,  especially  where  he  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had  His  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  earth . having  abjured  the  mystery  of  our  re¬ 

ligion,  he  passed  to  the  execrable  heresy  of  Artemas.”  From 
this  error,  Paul  logically  drew  that  of  two  Persons  in  Christ, 
one  by  nature,  the  other  by  adoption.  Paul  developed  other 
errors  in  a  list  of  Questions  sent  by  him  to  St.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.  Christ  was  by  nature  a  man  like  ourselves  ;  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Word  and  the  Crucified  are  not  the  same  ; 
He  who  hungered,  thirsted,  labored,  etc.,  was  not  God.  His 
next  error  was  akin  to  that  of  Sabellius,  and  must  have  been 
especially  pleasing  to  the  Jewish  Zenobia.  He  explicitly 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  asserting  that  the  Word, 
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was  not  a  Person,  distinct  from  the  Father,  but  merely  the 

efficiency  of  tlie  Father.  Paul  also  erred  as  to  the  formula  of 
Baptism  ;  at  least,  his  followers  so  erred.  Hence  the  Council 
of  Nice,  iu  its  nineteenth  canon,  decreed  that  the  Paulianists 
(as  they  were  generally  called)  should  be  baptized  when  they 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Fold. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

I.  The  Conversion  and  Baptism  of  Constantine. 

§  1.  Constantine  s  Vision  of  the  Cross. 

Eusebius,  the  “  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,”  tells  us  that 
while  Constantine  was  marching  on  Rome  to  meet  Maxentius, 
and  was  reflecting  upon  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  he 
remembered  that  his  father,  Constantius  Clilorus,  had  wor¬ 
shipped  only  one  God,  and  that,  unlike  most  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  he  had  been  a  happy  man.  Constantine  therefore 
resolved  to  devote  his  worship  to  the  one  only  God  ;  and  then 
occurred  that  signal  miracle  of  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in 
the  sky,  and  Christ’s  manifestation  of  Himself  to  Constantine 
on  the  following  night.  Our  Lord  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  miracle  to  the  emperor,  ordered  him  to  adopt  the  cross 
as  his  standard,  and  promised  him  victory.  Constantine 
then  sent  for  some  Christian  priests,  and  having  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  was  enrolled  among 
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the  catechumens.  Tlie  following  are  the  words  of  the  Greek 
historian  :  “  A  wonderful  sign,  sent  by  God,  appeared  to 

the  emperor  as  he  was  simply  praying.  If  the  event  were 
narrated  by  any  other  person,  it  would  not  easily  be  believed. 
But  since  the  august  victor  himself  told  it  to  us,  who .  write 
this  history,  some  time  after  it  happened  ;  when,  that  is,  v  e 
had  become  familiar  with  him  ;  and  since  he  attested  the 
declaration  with  his  oath,  who  can  hesitate  in  believing 
it? . About  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  was  turn¬ 

ing  to  the  west,  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,  he  asserted, 
immediately  over  the  sun,  a  figure  of  the  cross  made  up  of 
light,  and  with  it  the  inscription  ‘  En  touto  nika  ’  (In  this 
conquer).  At  this  vision,  both  he  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
following  him  on  I  know  not  what  journey,  and  were  witnesses 
of  the  miracle,  were  thoroughly  stupefied."  If  a  wish  to  dis¬ 
believe  be  any  reason  for  rejecting  an  assertion,  then  those 
who  are  incredulous  as  to  this  miracle  are  not  unreasonable; 
as  for  anv  more  solid  argument  against  it,  the  rules  of  criti¬ 
cism  furnish  none.  Eusebius  is  not  alone  in  his  narration ; 
and  even  if  he  were,  his  authority  would  be  great  indeed, 
living,  as  he  did,  when  the  event  is  said  to  1  no  e  happened,  and 
publishing  it,  as  he  did,  in  the  hearing  of  those  whom  he 
declares  to  have  been  witnesses  to  it.  And  is  the  oath  of  Con¬ 
stantine  of  no  value?  What  about  the  coins  and  medals 
struck  by  Constantine  in  commemoration  of  the  vision,  and 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  And  Eusebius  is  corroborated 
by  two  Pagan  authors,  one,  the  famous  orator,  Nazarius,  the 
other  anonymous.  The  story  of  the  vision  is  also  given  by 
the  author  of  the  book  on  “  The  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors  ’ 
and  by  Optatian  Porphyry.  Prudentius,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
menus,  and  Theodoret,  all  agree  in  believing  in  its  truth. 
And  of  no  small  value  as  an  argument  of  its  authenticity  is 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  military  insignia  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  and  on  many  of  the  public  monuments 
of  the  day. 

§  2.  Sincerity  of  the  Conversion  of  Constantine. 

Until  within  the  last  two  centuries,  most  authors  held  that 
Constantine  vras  baptized  at  Borne  about  the  year  324,  by 
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Pope  St.  Sylvester.  The  popular  tradition  in  the  Eternal 
City  has  always  been  to  that  effect.  One  of  the  principal 
complaints  made  by  the  enemies  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1347, 
was  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  profanation  by  bathing  in 
the  sacred  font  of  Constantine  ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
compels  a  belief  that  the  emperor  was  baptized  only  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia.  However 
although  it  is  probable  that  Constantine  deferred  his  baptism 
until  the  last  possible  moment — a  very  reprehensible  course, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  therefore  he  had  hitherto  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  Paganism.  The  salient  facts,  the  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  reign,  all  show  that  from  the  day  of  the  great 
vision  Constantine  was  a  sincere  Christian  catechumen  ;  all  his 
efforts  were  for  the  destruction  of  Paganism ;  in  the  interests 
of  Christianity  he  endowed  exuberantly  most  of  the  bishop¬ 
rics  and  very  many  of  the  parish  churches  throughout  the 
empire ,  in  the  same  interests,  he  changed  nearly  the  entire 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  ;  and  finally,  he  educated 
his  children  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Modern  historians  of 
Pagan  proclivities  have  dilated  upon  his  killing  of  his  son, 
Crispus,  and  upon  his  judicial  execution  of  his  wife,  Fausta ; 
as  though  these  acts  could  militate  against  the  Christian 
convictions  of  their  perpetrator — as  though,  in  fine,  religion 
were  always  and  inevitably  accompanied  by  practice  of  its 
precepts.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  Fausta  had  accused  her 
stepson  of  high  treason,  and  of  an  attempted  outrage  of  her 
person ;  and  that  Crispus  -was  a  victim  of  her  calumny,  while 
her  own  death  was  the  punishment  of  her  sin.  Arguments  for 
the  theory  of  Constantine’s  persistent  Paganism  have  been 
based  on  the  emperor’s  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
in  Rome;  but  the  inscription  on  the  facade  of  that  temple 
shows  that  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  People  (S.  P.  Q.  R.), 
not  the  sovereign,  caused  this  restoration.  We  are  told  that 
Constantine  issued  a  decree  for  the  consultation  of  omens  ; 
but  this  fact  would  merely  prove  that  the  emperor  of  an  as 
yet  Pagan  people  could  not  easily  destroy  Pagan  superstition. 
As  for  the  title  of  “supreme  pontiff”  which  Constantine  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  we  need  only 
say  that  if  this  practice  indicates  a  persistent  Paganism  in 
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his  heart,  then  many  of  his  admittedly  Christian  successors 
were  also  secret  Pagans,  for  it  was  not  until  the  year  375 
that  the  foolish  appellation  was  dropped  by  Gratian.  Again, 
we  know  that  from  the  time  of  his  vision  of  the  Cross  in 
heaven,  Constantine  never  officiated  as  “supreme  pontiff”; 
probably  his  retention  of  the  title  which  his  Pagan  predeces¬ 
sors  had  paraded  was  induced  by  a  fear  lest  some  other  per¬ 
son  would  adopt  the  qualification  in  the  interests  of  the  then 
agonizing  Paganism. 

§  3.  The  Alleged  Arianism  of  Constantine. 

Referring  the  student  to  Ecclesiastical  History  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Constantine  was  baptized 
at  Rome  in  324,  or  at  Nicomedia  in  337,  we  now  notice  the 
allegation  that  he  must  have  become  an  Arian  if  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  at  Nicomedia.  This  pretension  may  be  specious ;  for 
the  bishop  of  Nicomedia  would  probably  have  been  the  offici¬ 
ating  prelate,  if  the  baptism  of  a  Roman  Emperor  occurred 
in  his  diocese,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  337  the  bishop  of  Ni¬ 
comedia  was  Eusebius,  a  man  with  Arian  predilections.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grant  that  if  Constantine  was  baptized 
at  Nicomedia,  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament  was  this  incrim¬ 
inated  Eusebius.  If  this  prelate  officiated  on  so  momentous 
an  occasion,  how  comes  it  that  the  more  open  Arian,  the  his¬ 
torian  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  does  not  gladly  proclaim  the 
fact  ?  Again,  we  are  told  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  that  Con¬ 
stantine  “  was  baptized  by  an  orthodox  priest,  and  not,  as 
some  have  pretended,  by  some  one  of  the  heretics.”  And 
the  Pagan  historian,  Zosimus,  in  the  peculiarly  Pagan  way 
of  descanting  on  Christian  matters,  says  that  the  emperor 
“  was  purified  by  a  Spanish  magician.”  Might  not  this 
“  magician”  have  been  the  great  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  was 
so  often  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor,  and  was  dearly  beloved  by 
him?  Finally,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  Constantine 
was  baptized  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  monarch  thereby  became  an  Arian  ;  for  Eusebius  had 
subscribed  to  the  Nicene  decisions,  and  he  professed  himself 
a  Catholic.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Constantine  was  cruel  to 
St.  Athanasius,  and  to  other  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
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we  know  that  he  was  very  familiar  with  many  Arians,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  with  many  Semiarians  ;  Rufinus  may 
tell  the  truth  when  he  says  that  the  emperor  consigned  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  an  Arian  priest ;  we  admit  that  St. 
Jerome,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  often  treat 
him  as  an  Arian ;  but  nevertheless,  dominating  arguments 
induce  the  conclusion  that  throughout  his  Christian  life,  and  at 
the  hour  of  his  death,  his  faith  was  orthodox.  During  the  life 
of  Constantine,  the  Arians  never  dared  to  openly  attack  the 
faith  of  Mce ;  even  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  when  they  un¬ 
dertook  that  enterprise  at  Antioch,-  they  declared  :  “  We  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  acolytes  of  Arius . nor  do  we  receive  any 

faith  but  that  delivered  in  the  beginning.”  If,  therefore,  Con¬ 
stantine  was  familiar  with  the  Eusebians,  he  ought  not  be 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  them  into  Arianism.  Again, 
Athanasius,  whom  Constantine  had  exiled,  upbraids  Con¬ 
stantius  because  he  does  not  imitate  the  faith  and  piety  of 
his  father.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Athanasius,  in  an 
interview  with  the  youngest  son,  Constans,  pays  the  same 
tribute  to  the  faith  of  the  parent.  Finally,  the  ancient  “  Men- 
ologies  ”  of  the  Greek  Church  number  Constantine  among  the 
saints  ;  and  although  Rome  has  never  apjDroved  that  canoniza¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  she  has  countenanced  the  foolish  canon¬ 
ization  of  Charlemagne  by  some  of  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
yet  the  insertion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor’s  name  in  the 
sacred  diptychs  of  the  Orient  is  a  strong  argument  for  his 
orthodoxy.  The  combined  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari,  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  Rufinus,  proving,  as  they 
all  do  at  the  most,  that  Constantine  was  deceived  by  the 
enemies  of  Athanasius,  is  of  far  less  weight  in  determining 
the  faith  of  that  sovereign,  than  the  favorable  testimony  of 
the  saintly  hero  of  Alexandi’ia,  wdio  was  for  so  many  years  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  thus  had  far  better  opportunities 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  Arian  matters  than  they 
could  have  possessed.  The  opinion  of  Athanasius  as  to  the 
faith  of  Constantine  may  be  gathered  from  the  passages  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  and  from  the  following,  taken  from  his  “  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Solitaries  "  :  “  The  father  (Constantine),  on  account  of 

the  calumnies  of  the  Eusebians,  sent  Athanasius  into  Gaul  for 
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.a  time,  where  lie  would  be  free  from  the  cruelty  of  those  who 

tried  to  ensnare  him . And  if  he  did  admit  Arius  into 

his  presence,  he  showed  no  good  will  to  him  ;  but,  the  truth 
being  known,  he  regarded  him  as  a  condemned  heretic. 

II.  The  Imperial  Recognition  of  Christianity. 

§  1.  The  Religious  Policy  of  Constantine. 

Realizing  that  the  majority  of  his  subjects  were  still  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  filth  of  Paganism,  Constantine  did  not  dream 
of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  with  one  sweep  of  the  broom  ; 
and  much  less  was  he  inclined  to  try  persecution  as  a  means 
of  conversion.  But  even  before  he  had  defeated  Licinius, 
he  had  issued  many  ordinances  which  were  inspired  by  the 
•spirit  of  Christianity.  Thus  he  abolished  punishment  by 
crucifixion ;  the  cross  was  to  be  no  longer  an  object  of  igno¬ 
miny.  He  prohibited  the  murder  or  exposure  of  newly-born 
children.  He  ordered  that  impecunious  debtors  should  no 
longer  be  flogged,  or  otherwise  tortured,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  their  creditors.  He  put  an  end  to  mortal  combats 
in  the  circus.  He  allowed  Christian  priests  to  procure 
the  freedom  of  slaves  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  He  ordered  that  the  Lord’s  Day  should  be 
-observed  throughout  the  empire.  He  prohibited  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  the  setting  up  of  new  idols  ;  he  restored  or  rebuilt 
all  the  Christian  churches  which  had  been  destroyed ;  and 
he  erected  and  richly  endowed  many  magnificent  new  ones. 
He  allowed  appeals  from  magisterial  decisions  to  the  episco¬ 
pal  tribunals.  After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  he  accorded 
extensive  privileges  to  every  municipality  which  pulled  down 
its  idols.  He  recognized  the  “  right  of  asylum  ”  in  every 
Christian  sanctuary  ;  he  exempted  all  Church  property  from 
taxation  ;  and  he  decreed  that  all  clerical  causes  should  be 
fried  before  clerical  tribunals.  When  treating  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  policy  of  the  converted  Constantine,  historians  generally 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  toleration  or  of  repression  exhibited 
by  him  in  regard  to  the  Pagan  cult  which  was  that  of  the 
immense  majority  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  partisans  of  each 
theory  are  able  to  sustain  it  by  the  testimonies  of  contem- 
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porary  or  quasi-contemporary  writers  whose  reliability  is  un¬ 
questioned.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  mentions,  in  his  “  Life  of 
Constantine,”  an  edict  of  his  hero  which  insists  on  an  absolute 
toleration  of  Pagan  worship;  but  in  a  previous  chapter  of 
the  same  work  the  panegyrist  avows  that  Constantine  allowed 
no  Pagan  sacrifices  or  divinations,  and  no  erection  of  new 
Pagan  statues,  etc.  And  writing  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Constantine’s  reign,  the  episcopal  historian  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  Pagan  temples  and  statues  as  having  been 
ordered  throughout  the  empire.  This  and  similar  repressive 
measures  are  mentioned  also  by  Sozomenes,  Optatus  of 
Milevi,  Tlieodoret,  and  the  anonymous  writer  whose  lucubra¬ 
tions  follow  those  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  but  the  reader 
will  note  that  not  one  of  the  olden  writers  insinuates  that 
Constantine  was  a  persecutor  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
appellation.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  olden 
writers  attest  that  during  the  last  years  of  Constantine  Pagan 
temples  were  open  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  empire  ;  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  therein  to  the  gods  ;  and  that  frequently 
the  Pagan  ceremonial  was  as  gorgeous  as  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  Rome  by  the  Roman  Senate  ; 
Constantine’s  permission  of  that  restoration  certainly  does 
not  indicate  an  ultra-repressive  spirit  on  his  part.  Muratori 
records  an  inscription  found  in  Spello  in  Umbria,  which 
shows  that  this  emperor  allowed  a  temple  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  his  family,  the  gens  Flavia,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  no  shameful  superstitions  should  be  encouraged  in  it. 
Finally,  the  Theodosian  Code  contains  an  edict  issued  by 
Constantine  in  331,  and  another  issued  by  him  in  337,  order¬ 
ing  some  municipalities  of  Africa  to  abstain  from  certain 
exactions  from  Pagan  priests.  Tillemont,  who  contends  that 
Constantine  absolutely  proscribed  Pagan  worship,  accounts 
for  the  contrary  testimonies  by  the  supposition  that  the 
imperial  orders  were  imperfectly  executed  ;  Beugnot,  wlio- 
upholds  the  theory  of  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  emperor,, 
insists  that  the  prohibitory  edict  mentioned  but  not  detailed 
by  Eusebius  was  not  an  absolute  proscription  of  Pagan 
worship,  but  a  prohibition  of  certain  private  superstitions. 
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which  had  been  engrafted  into  the  Pagan  public  cult — a 
prohibition  which  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  orders 
issued  by  Constantine  to  Maximus  in  319,  making  an  explicit 
distinction  between  the  Pagan  public  and  private"  worships. 
Albert  de  Broglie  reconciles  the  contrary  testimonies  of 
Sozomenes,  etc.,  with  the  comparatively  tolerating  spirit  of 
Constantine  by  an  admission  that  the  emperor,  aftei  the 
defeat  of  Licinius,  not  wishing  to  thoroughly  revolutionize 
the  Roman  political  system  by  a  positive  proscription  of 
Paganism,  nevertheless  allowed  a  fair  vent  to  the  anti-pagan 
'sentiments  of  the  Christians.  We  know  from  Eusebius  that 
it  was  a  regard  for  common  decency  that  entailed  the  closing 
of  the  temples  of  Heliopolis,  of  iEgea,  and  of  several  other 
cities  ;  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was  devoted  to  public  prosti¬ 
tution  in  honor  of  the  Olympian  deities,  while  that  of  iEgea 
was  the  continual  scene  of  unnatural  orgies  like  those  of 
Sodom  aud  Gomorrha.  Regarding  this  question  as  we  may, 
however,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Constantine 
was  not  a  persecutor  of  vanquished  Paganism.  Probably 
the  mind  of  the  conqueror  was  indicated  in  the  second  of  the 
edicts  which  he  issued  ofter  his  defeat  of  Licinius,  and 
the  autograph  text  of  which  Eusebius,  according  to  his  own 
assertion,  translated  into  Greek  for  insertion  into  his  “  Life  ” 
of  the  emperor.  In  this  document  Constantine  addressed  the 
Almighty,  saying  :  “  I  desire  to  rule  Thy  people  in  peace  for 
the  general  good  of  all  men  ;  I  hope  that  the  universal  peace 
wall  profit  those  who  are  in  error  as  well  as  the  faithful .  . .  : 
Let  those  who  reject  Thy  law  preserve  their  temples,  since 
such  is  their  wish  ;  we  will  dwell  in  the  splendid  house  of  truth 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  for  us ...  .  Many  say  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  temples,  and  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  are  about  to  disappear  ;  and  certainly  I  would  say  the 
same,  if  the  empire  of  error  were  not,  for  the  misery  of  the 
human  race,  deeply  seated  in  the  hearts  of  many. 

§  2.  The  Rise  of  Arianism. 

Scarcely  had  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  brute 
force  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  accession  of  Constantine 
to  the  imperial  throne,  than  the  Church  was  called  upon  to 
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withstand  the  attacks  of  a  more  insidious  enemy.  The  new 
foe  came  in  the  shape  of  the  most  radical  heresy  which  she 
has  ever  encountered  ;  and  the  error  soon  made  proportion¬ 
ately  greater  inroads  upon  her  flock  than  any  other  had 
made  before,  or  has  made  since  that  time.  Arius  was  born 
in  Libya,  and  was  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  was  of  a  nature  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  men— his  manners  were  grave  but  gentle ;  he  was 
modest  in  bearing,  dress,  and  conversation.  In  dialectics, 
he  was  a  master.  He  commenced  to  disseminate  his  errors 
as  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  about  the  year  317. 
In  order  to  popularize  his  tenets,  he  reduced  them  to  poeti¬ 
cal  shape,  and  set  the  verses  to  popular  music.  Under  the 
name  of  Thaleia,  a  mixture  of  obscenity  and  distorted  the¬ 
ology  was  soon  chanted  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and 
thus  the  new  religion  was  sprung  upon  humanity.  He  soon 
received  quite  an  important  acquisition  from  the  devout  sex 
in  the  person  of  the  imperial  Constantia,  sister  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  The  patronage  of  this  lady  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  new  heresy,  for  she  enjoyed  more  than  her  due  share  of 
influence  at  court.  Arius  asserted  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
a  creature,  and  not  God  by  nature  ;  that  although  He  existed 
before  all  ages,  yet  He  was  not  co-eternal  with  the  Father. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  endeavored  to  persuade  Constantine 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  antagonistic  to  Catholic  faith,  that 
the  whole  question  was  one  of  verbal  subtlety.  But  it  is 
-evident  that  Arius  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  when  he 
denied  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
He  also  erred  in  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
asserting  that  the  Word  took  unto  Itself  a  body  without  a 
soul ;  that  the  office  of  soul  was  supplied  by  the  Divinity. 
He  perverted  the  Doxology,  singing  “  Glory  to  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  St.  Augustine  says 
that  Arius  rebaptized  his  perverts  from  Catholicism,  but  he 
seems  to  be  alone  in  the  assertion.  Arianism  met  the  in¬ 
evitable  fate  of  all  heresies,  and  was  soon  cut  up  into  manv 
factions.  Of  these  there  were  three  principal  sects.  First 
were  the  Anomceians,  so  called  because  they  contended  that 
the  Son  was  Anomoios,  that  is,  dissimilar  to  the  Father. 
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According  to  them,  the  Son  was  not  only  not  equal  to  the 
Father,  but  he  was  in  no  way  similar.  The  principal  leaders 
of  this  sect  were  Aetius,  Eunomius,  and  Euzoius  of  Antioch. 
Then  came  the  Semiarians,  who,  while  they  denied  the  Con- 
substantiality  ( Homousia )  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  yet 
held  that  He  was  similar  ( Homoiousios )  in  all  things,  even  in 
substance.  The  chiefs  of  this  sect  were  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
George  of  Laodicea,  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  Finally 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  Acacians,  who  drew  their  name 
from  Acacius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  These  differed 
from  the  Anomceians  only  in  name,  and  they  abstained  from 
asserting  a  thorough  dissimilarity  between  Father  and  Son 
only  when  circumstances  of  interest  compelled  them ;  when, 
however,  they  were  withheld  by  fear  of  Constantius,  who 
held  them  in  abhorrence,  they  said  that  the  Son  was  neither 
Consubstantial  nor  similar  in  substance  to  the  Father,  but 
only  similar. 

§  3.  The  General  Council  of  Nice. 

Many  and  desperate  were  the  arts  used  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  doctrine  to  gain  over  the  emperor,  but  he  decided  to 
request  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  convoke  a  General  Council  of 
the  Church.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  325,  there  assembled 
at  Nice  of  Bytliinia  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  the  legates  of  Pope  Sylvester  ;  namely, 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  and  Yitus  and  Vincent,  priests. 
In  this  CEcumenical  Council,  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  as  to  the 
non-consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  was  con¬ 
demned.  At  the  sessions  of  the  Council  the  emperor  was  pres¬ 
ent  ;  but  he  was  placedbelow  the  fathers,  and  took  his  seat  only 
when  they  gave  the  signal  of  permission.  The  expenses  of  the 
prelates  were  defrayed  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  senti¬ 
ments  held  by  Constantine  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
Church  and  Empire  are  plainly  indicated  by  the  following 
remarks  made  by  him  during  the  Council,  when  the  Arians 
presented  to  him  certain  petitions,  tending  to  draw  him  over  to 
their  side.  Having  ordered  the  petitions  to  be  burnt  in  full 
synod,  he  thus  addressed  the  bishops  :  “  God  has  established 
you  as  priests,  and  given  you  power  to  judge  us,  and  hence  we 
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are  properly  judged  by  you  ;  you,  however,  cannot  be  judged 
by  men  ;  wherefore,  among  yourselves  await  the  judgment  of 
God  alone,  and  let  your  differences,  whatever  they  may  be,  be 
reserved  for  divine  examination.  For  you  have  been  given  to 
us  as  gods  by  God,  and  it  is  not  proper  for  man  to  judge  gods, 
but  only  Him  of  whom  it  is  written :  God  has  stood  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  gods,  and  in  their  midst  God  judges.”  The 
adversaries  of  the  Holy  See  contend  that  the  Council  of  Nice 
was  not  convoked  by  Pope  Sylvester,  but  by  Constantine,  and 
this  assertion  they  support  by  passages  from  Eusebius,  Soc¬ 
rates,  Tlieodoret,  Nicephorus,  and  by  the  synodical  epistle 
which  the  Council  sent  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
the  fathers  say  :  “  Since,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  com¬ 

mand  of  the  most  sacred  emperor  Constantine,  who  has  called 
us  together,  from  various  provinces  and  cities,  the  great  and 
holy  Nicene  Council  is  assembled.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Constantine  paved  the  way  for  this  Council,  that  he  invited 
to  it  the  bishops  of  the  world,  that  he  treated  them  as  his 
guests,  that  he  assisted  at  the  sessions,  that,  in  fine,  he  cast 
around  it,  by  way  of  protection,  the  strong  arm  of  the  secular 
power.  From  the  fact  of  ancient  authors  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edging  these  services  of  the  emperor,  and  hence  using  the  term 
“convocation  ”  in  regard  to  his  invitation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  in  their  minds  the  convoking  authority  of  Pope 
Sylvester  was  ignored.  The  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
(347)  used  the  same  word  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  em¬ 
perors  Constans  and  Constantius,  and  nevertheless  St.  Athan¬ 
asius  tells  us  that  the  Council  was  called  by  Pope  Julius. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  convocation  of  the  Nicene  Synod, 
the  fact  of  the  Papal  legates  presiding  over  its  deliberations, 
the  humble  attitude  of  Constantine  during  its  sessions,  and  his 
own  words  already  quoted,  go  to  show  that  the  emperor  consid¬ 
ered  himself  as  bound  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Church,  but 
felt  that  he  possessed  no  authority  in  the  premises.  Had 
the  sovereign  been  regarded  at  that  time  as  enjoying  the  right 
of  convoking  Councils,  Hosius  would  scarcely  have  used,  thirty 
years  after  the  Nicene  Council,  the  following  words  to  Con¬ 
stantius  :  “  Concern  thyself  not  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor 
teach  us  in  such  matters,  but  rather  learn  from  us.  To  thee 
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God  has  committed  the  empire,  to  us  He  has  given  the  things 
of  the  Church  ;  and  as  he  who  reviles  thy  government,  contra¬ 
dicts  the  divine  ordinance,  so  do  thou  beware,  lest  by  taking  to 
thyself  the  things  of  the  Church,  thou  becomesf  guilty  of  a 
great  crime.  Give,  it  is  written,  to  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar’s, 
and  to  God  that  which  is  God’s.  It  is  not  right  for  us  to  hold 
empire  upon  earth  ;  nor  hast  thou,  emperor,  any  jurisdiction 
over  sacred  things.” 

§  4.  The  End  of  Arius. 

After  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
into  exile,  but  in  the  year  330,  at  the  intercession  of  Constan- 
tia,  then  at  the  point  of  death,  he  sent  for  him  and  accorded 
him  an  interview.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  assent  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Requested 
to  put  his  Creed  into  writing,  he  handed  the  prince  an  equiv¬ 
ocal  formula,  which  could  easily  be  interpreted  in  an  heretical 
sense.  With  the  permission  of  Constantine,  Aldus  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Alexandria,  bearing  letters  from  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  urging  St.  Athanasius  to  admit  the  apparently  repent¬ 
ant  priest  into  communion.  But  the  inflexible  bishop  would 
not  yield,  even  though  the  emperor  followed  up  his  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  request  by  threats  to  depose  and  exile  him.  In 
the  year  335,  many  bishops,  principally  of  the  Arian  faction, 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  for  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent 
temple  built  by  Constantine.  Requested  by  the  emperor  to 
examine  the  symbol  of  Arius,  they  pronounced  it  orthodox. 
Finally,  in  the  year  336,  Constantine  called  the  heresiarch  to 
the  capital,  and  ordered  the  bishop,  Alexander,  a  firm  defen¬ 
der  of  the  Nicene  faith,  to  accord  communion  to  him.  Force 
was  being  used  to  effect  this  nefarious  purpose,  when  Arius 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  death.  But  with  its  founder,  the 
heresy  did  not  disappear.  The  Arian  sympathy  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantius  secured  the  condemnation  of  St.  Athanasius 
in  the  synods  of  Arles  (353)  and  Milan  (355),  and  before  long 
St.  Jerome  was  obliged  to  cry  out  the  world  wras  half  Arian. 
On  the  death  of  Yalens  (378)  the  heresy  began  to  decline  in 
the  East,  and  after  the  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  it 
lost  all  hold  in  those  parts.  But  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
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Germany  long  clung  to  it.  Its  last  refuge  was  among  the 
Lombards,  but  it  died  with  King  Luitprand  (744). 

III.  The  Reorganization  of  the  Empire. 

§  1.  Constantinople  Made  the  Capital. 

The  position  of  Constantine  in  Rome  was  both  awkward 
and  painful.  He  was  the  Christian  sovereign  of  a  state  which 
was  still  ostensibly,  and  to  a  great  extent  really  Pagan ;  and 
every  governmental  act  was  to  be  consecrated,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  usage,  by  some  religious  ceremony.  Whether  he 
was  in  the  Senate,  at  the  circus,  or  in  the  camp,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  offending  the  prejudices  of  many  by  his  evident  con¬ 
tempt  of  what  was  still  regarded  as  the  “  national  ”  religion. 
Therefore  he  resolved  to  found  a  new  capital  which  should 
be,  so  far  as  he  could  make  it  such,  a  Christian  city.  Some 
historians  explain  this  determination  by  a  realization,-  on 
the  part  of  Constantine,  that  there  was  not  room  in  the 
Eternal  City  for  both  Pope  and  Emperor.  At  first  Constan¬ 
tine  designed  to  build  his  new  capital  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ida  ; 
but  military  and  commercial  considerations  induced  him  to 
select  the  site  occupied  by  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  first  village  built  on  this  site  was  called  Ligos  by 
its  founders,  a  Thracian  tribe.  When  the  Greeks  colonized 
it,  they  styled  it  Byzantium,  intending  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Byzas,  a  presumed  grandson  of  Jupiter  and  Io, 
whom  they  regarded  as  its  founder ;  at  least  such  is  the 
opinion  of  Denis  of  Byzantium,  Cedrenus,  Gyllius,  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  information 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  terms  “  Bosphorus,”  “  Golden 
Horn,”  etc.,  and  in  regard  to  the  innumerable  legends  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  early  Constantinopolitans  as  illustrative  of  the 
first  glories  of  their  city,  his  curiosity  will  be  satisfied  by 
Ducange  in  his  “  Christian  Constantinople,”  and  by  Codinus 
in  his  “  Constantinopolitan  Origins.”  Eusebius  assigns  the 
enterprise  of  Byzas  to  the  third  year  of  the  Thirtieth  Olym¬ 
piad  (660  B.  C.).  According  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
Byzantium  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  when  they  first 
invaded  Greece  ;  and  in  time  it  was  restored  to  the  Greek 
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family  by  tlie  Lacedemonians,  who  enlarged  and  beautified 
it.  During  the  Greek  intestine  wars,  it  belonged  to  feparta 
or  to  Athens,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  ;  only 
on  one  occasion  did  the  Byzantines  of  that  period  manifest 
any  warlike  energy,  and  that  instance — when  with  the  aid 
of  Athens  they  resisted  Philip  of  Macedonia —was  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  “  For  the  Crown.’  During 
many  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Constantine,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  Byzantium  had  rendered  it  wealthy 
and  therefore  a  desirable  possession  ;  we  know  from  the 
“  Anabasis  ”  of  Xenophon  that  it  had  always  exacted  toll 
from  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  with  Pontus,  Cliersonesus,  and  Colchis. 
And  this  wealth  had  procured  for  it  a  more  than  usual  quota 
of  municipal  freedom,  even  during  the  reigns  of  the  most 
exacting  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  the  elder  Pliny  spoke  of  it  as  a  “  free 
city,”  and  there  are  now  extant  medals  which  evince  that  it 
even  exercised  certain  attributes  of  sovereignty,  such  as  the 
right  of  making  treaties  with  its  neighbors.  Not  until  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (193-211)  were  these  privileges 
lost ;  then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Byzantine  sympathy  with 
one  of  the  competitors  of  Septimius,  the  city  was  besieged 
and  finally  carried  by  assault,  all  its  franchises  were  abro¬ 
gated,  and  its  administration  was  joined  to  that  of  Perintlius 
and  Heraclea.  Of  such  importance  did  this  reduction  of 
Byzantium  appear  to  Septimius,  that  he  expressed  his  joy 
with  the  exclamation  :  “  Victory  !  Byzantium  is  ours  !  ” 
During  the  reign  of  Gallianus  (259-268),  that  emperor  pun¬ 
ished  the  disaffection  of  the  Byzantines,  after  he  had  captured 
the  place,  by  a  massacre  of  all  its  able-bodied  male  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  calamity,  and  although  an  invasion 
of  the  Heruli  shortly  afterward  still  further  weakened  the 
city,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Constantine  reduced  it 
during  his  last  struggle  with  Licinius.  We  learn  from  Zon- 
aras  and  Herodian  that  when  Constantine  entered  Byzantium 
as  its  conqueror,  merely  the  shadow  of  a  great  city  presented 
itself  to  his  gaze  ;  but  when  he  had  resolved  to  establish  the 
capital  of  his  Christian  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
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pliorus,  so  indomitable  was  liis  energy,  and  so  efficacious  were 
the  genius  and  sublime  taste  of  the  architects  and  engineers 
who  gladly  obeyed  his  summons,  that  in  three  years  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  longest  computation)  Constantinople  was  presented 
to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and  with 
a  grace  and  a  solidity  which  were  never  afterward  augmented, 
but  which,  ere  many  centuries  had  passed,  were  sadly 
diminished.  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
original  Constantinople  was  three  Roman  miles,  and  its 
circumference  ten  or  eleven  of  such  miles  ;  but  if,  as  there 
is  good  reason  for  doing,  we  include  in  our  idea  of  the 
plan  what  are  now  known  as  Pera  and  Galata,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  new  capital  was  fourteen  miles.  Among  the 
ornaments  which  this  first  avowedly  Christian  emperor 
brought  from  various  quarters  for  the  decoration  of  his  new 
capital,  there  were  several  Pagan  statues  and  monuments  ;  but 
the  contemporaries  and  quasi-contemporaries  of  this  sov. 
ereign  never  justified  the  assertion  of  certain  moderns  to  the 
effect  that  this  action  of  Constantine  was  a  proof  of  per¬ 
sistent  Pagan  proclivities  on  his  part.  That  these  works  of 
Pagan  art  were  located  in  Constantinople  merely  because 
of  their  artistic  merit,  or  because  of  their  symbolical  mean¬ 
ing,  is  shown  by  St.  Augustine.  In  his  “  City  of  God  ’  the 
holy  bishop  of  Hippo  says  that  “  God  allowed  Constantine 
to  found  a  city  which  was  sister  and  daughter  of  Rome, 
but  where  there  was  no  temple  or  object  devoted  to  the 
demons.”  Both  patriotism  and  poetry  permitted  a  Christian 
Roman  emperor  to  show  respect  to  representations  of  the 
“  Fortune  of  Rome,”  and  of  that  “  Palladium  ”  which  dEneas 
was  said  to  have  brought  to  Italy;  but  in  every  part  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  exhibition  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  faith  of  its  sovereign.  Constantine  termed 
his  foundation  Nea  Roma  or  New  Rome  ;  but  flatterers  soon 
began  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Kostantinou  Polls,  or  City  of 
Constantine.  The  Greeks  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  city  ; 
and  when  going  to  it,  they  would  say,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
-that  they  were  going  es  tan  bolin,  a  phrase  which,  when 
pronounced  quickly  and  in  modern  Greek  fashion,  had  the 
sound  of  Istamboul,  by  which  name  the  Turks  came  to  call  it. 
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§  2.  Constantine  s  Administration  of  the  Empire. 

Although  Constantine  centralized  the  government  of  the 
empire  most  effectually,  he  separated  the  civil  from  the 
militai'y  administration.  Immediately  under  his  orders  were 
seven  principal  ministers  :  the  master  of  the  imperial  palace, 
the  minister  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  imperial 
edicts,  the  head  of  the  judiciary,  the  comes  largitionum  who 
was  also  minister  of  finance,  the  administrator  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  private  estates,  and  two  commanders  of  the  imperial 
guard.  The  army  was  governed,  under  the  imperial  orders, 
by  a  “  master  of  both  forces,”  those  of  land  and  sea  ;  and 
the  immediate  leaders  were  a  “  master  of  cavalry  ”  and  one  of 
infantry,  and  thirty  generals  who  were  styled  duces  or  comites 
(dukes  or  counts,  the  latter  title  signifying  “  companions  ” 
of  the  sovereign).  Constantine  had  an  imperial  council, 
Styled  the  Consistory  of  the  Prince,  which  was  composed  of 
the  seven  chief  ministers,  the  prefect  of  the  capital,  and 
certain  trusted  friends  of  the  emperor.  Rome  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  each  ruled  by  a  prefect ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
empire  was  divided  into  four  great  prefectures,  governed  by 
officers  called  “  prefects  of  the  praetorium,”  and  these  pre¬ 
fectures  were  subdivided  into  13  dioceses  and  115  provinces. 
At  the  head  of  each  diocese  was  a  vicarius  or  lieutenant ; 
and  each  province  had  a  proconsul,  who  was  often  termed 
considaris.  The  titles  of  consul,  senator,  patrician,  etc.,  were 
now  merely  honorific.  In  reference  to  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  his  magnificence  in  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  Christian  churches  and  beneficent 
institutions,  we  would  note  that  this  was  effected  without 
any  injustice  to  his  Pagan  subjects  ;  nearly  all  the  requisite 
funds  were  obtained  by  a  revocation  of  the  unjust  confiscations 
of  the  property  of  Christians  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  Pagan  emperors.  Constantine  administered  the  external 
affairs  of  the  empire  with  great  sagacity  and  justice,  and  he 
forced  the  barbarians  and  the  eastern  independent  peoples  to 
respect  the  name  of  Rome.  But  his  efforts  could  not  arrest 
the  fatal  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  none  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  innovations  affected  more  than  the  surface  of  a 
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body  which  was  already  corrupted  to  its  very  marrow.  He 
and  his  flatterers  proclaimed  that  a  new  empire  had  been 
created,  and  that  it  would  last  for  a  thousand  years  ;  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  empire  did  indeed  endure  for  a  thousand 
years,  but  those  years  were  a  period  of  decrepitude.  For  the 
production  of  a  more  beneficent  combination,  new  elements 
were  necessary  ;  God  held  these  in  reserve,  but  He  did  not 
accord  them  to  Constantine. 

§  3.  The  Relations  Between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Laics 

i mder  Constantin  e. 

While  it  is  true  that  Constantine’s  transfer  of  the  imperial 
capital  to  Byzantium  did  not  inaugurate,  as  the  emperor 
supposed,  a  second  era  of  grandeur  and  prosperity  for  the 
Roman  world,  nevertheless,  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus  became 
a  refuge  for  some  of  the  best  results  of  that  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  barbarism  was  then  menacing  and  was  soon  to 
almost  annihilate.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  in 
Byzantium  that  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenes,  two  eminent 
jurisconsults,  made  those  first  essays  at  a  systematic  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  scattered  elements  of  the  Roman  Law  which  were 
afterward  to  form  the  base  of  the  Justinian  Code.  If  we  are 
to  credit  the  Pagan  writers  of  that  day,  especially  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  the  jurists  who  were  then  the  interpreters  of  the 
Roman  Law,  and  who  thronged  in  Constantinople,  were 
generally  not  only  mendacious,  venal,  impudent,  and  ruffianly, 
but  also  excessively  ignorant ;  and  the  same  Pagan  writers 
ascribe  these  characteristics  to  the  majority  of  the  Pagan 
magistrates  of  their  day.  But  as  a  corrective  for  the  incon- 
veniencies  consequent  on  the  existence  of  such  a  judiciary, 
the  throne  of  the  Christian  bishop  was  accessible  to  all ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  Theodosian  Code  there  should  be 
read  a  decree,  purporting  to  have  been  addressed  by  Con¬ 
stantine  to  Ablavus,  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  and  expressly 
declaring  that  even  in  civil  causes  “  episcopal  decisions  are 
to  be  held  as  inviolable ....  even  when  one  of  the  parties  has 
refused  to  abide  by  such  a  decision.”  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  Constantine  never  issued  this  decree  to  Ablavus  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  futile  for  the  em- 
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peror  to  subject  his  Pagan  subjects  to  Christian  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  but  the  collocation  of  such  a  document  in  the 
Tlieodosian  Code,  apocryphal  though  it  must  have  been, 
indicates  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  men  knew  that  Con¬ 
stantine  had  not  been  averse  to  a  legal  recognition  of  a  power 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Christian  bishops  over  their 
flocks  during  the  Pagan  persecutions  of  the  previous  three 
centuries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  great  city  of  the 
Constantinian  empire  two  judiciaries  faced  each  other  ;  that 
of  the  Christian  or  Pagan  governor,  and  that  of  the  Christian 
bishop  who,  however,  claimed  no  jurisdiction  over  any  of 
his  Pagan  fellow-citizens.  As  a  rule,  the  Christians  always 
refused  to  carry  their  civil  causes  to  the  governor  or  praetor  ; 
they  could  never  forget  that  before  that  tribunal  they  them¬ 
selves,  or  at  least  their  ancestors  in  the  faith,  had  been  cited 
as  a  preliminary  to  torture,  if  not  to  death.  Ere  long,  how¬ 
ever,  the  decrees  of  Constantine,  some  issued  before  the 
foundation  of  the  new  capital,  so  influenced  the  social  fabric 
that  the  two  judiciaries  lost  their  character  of  mutual  hos¬ 
tility  ;  the  most  important  of  these  really  revolutionary 
decrees  were  those  which  affected  parental  rights  and  the 
indissolubility  of  Matrimony.  The  reader  should  know  that 
according  to  the  Pagan  Roman  Law  a  family  did  not  consist 
merely  of  those  who  were  united  by  ties  of  blood  ;  it  embraced 
all  Avlio  were  or  had  been  subject  to  the  power  of  one  father, 
so  that  the  Roman  paterfamilias  ruled  over  his  children 
and  the  children  born  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  over  the 
children  or  adults  whom  he  had  adopted,  and  over  his  wife 
in  certain  matters.  “Agnation”  was  the  term  by  which  was 
known  the  tie  which  bound  all  the  subjects  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  it  subsisted  even  after  the  death  of  that  head  ; 
thus  the  sons  of  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  became  patres- 
familias  by  the  death  of  their  father,  were  agnates.  Sons 
were  freed  from  the  bond  of  agnation  by  emancipation,  by 
loss  of  their  liberty,  and  by  their  adoption  into  other  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  daughters  were  freed,  in  certain  cases,  by  their 
marriage  ;  a  wife  was  freed  by  her  divorce.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  marriage  did  not  always  subject  the  wife 
to  the  absolute  power  of  her  husband  ;  unless  the  contract  was 
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accompanied  by  the  stipulation  entitled  the  conventio  in 
rnanum ,  or  by  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  and  coemp¬ 
tion  the  wife  was  not  regarded  as  the  filia  of  her  husband, 
and  therefore  she  remained  an  agnate  of  her  paternal  family. 
In  fact,  the  sole  family  relationship  known  to  the  Pagan 
Roman  Raw  was  that  of  agnation ;  while  the  paterfamilias 
lived,  he  owned  everything  that  belonged,  to  those  who  were 
under  his  power  ;  when  he  died,  his  estate  was  divided  by 
his  direct  heirs,  without  distinction  of  sex.  When  direct 
heirs  were  lacking,  the  nearest  agnate  succeeded,  if  that 
agnate  was  of  the  male  sex  ;  if  said  agnate  wras  a  female,  she 
could  not  inherit,  unless  she  was  a  sister  to  the  deceased. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  “emancipated  ” 
sons,  and  those  who  had  been  adopted  into  other  families, 
did  not  inherit  from  their  fathers  ;  that  wives  not  married 
with  the  necessary  stipulation  or  ceremony  did  not  obtain  the 
property  of  their  dead  sons,  and  could  not  transmit  to  their 
own  children  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  cognates  or  relatives  on  the 
maternal  side  never  inherited.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
according  to  the  Pagan  Roman  Law  a  woman  was,  by  virtue 
of  her  sex,  always  in  some  state  of  tutelage  ;  she  was  always 
subject  either  to  a  husband  or  to  her  father,  or  to  some 
guardian  designated  by  her  dying  husband  or  dying  father, 
or  to  her  nearest  agnate.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  later 
emperors  had  somewhat  modified  this  jurisprudence  concern¬ 
ing  family  matters  which  we  have  delineated.  Hence  when 
Constantine  mounted  the  throne,  he  found  that  their  fathers’ 
property  could  be  inherited  by  “emancipated”  sons  and  by 
those  wdio  had  been  adopted  into  other  families  ;  that  a 
woman  could  inherit  if  her  agnation  was  of  the  third  degree  ; 
that  cognates  or  relatives  on  the  female  side  could  inherit 
when  no  agnates  could  be  found  ;  and  that  agnation  would  be 
acquired  by  a  wife  who  bore  three  sons  to  her  husband,  even 
though  she  had  not  been  married  with  the  stipulation  of 
conventio  in  manam ,  or  with  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio 
and  coemptio.  These  modifications  had  been  steps  in  a  right 
direction  ;  and  Constantine  added  to  them  a  statute  decreeing 
ihat  childi'en  could  inherit  the  property  of  their  mother  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  father.  Having  thus  given 
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a  legal  sanction  to  some  of  tlie  Christian  sentiments  concern¬ 
ing  parental  and  filial  rights  of  property,  Constantine  sought 
for  a  means  of  incorporation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
indissolubility  of  Matrimony  into  the  Roman  Law.  But  he 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  a  total 
abolition  of  divorce  among  the  Pagans  who  still  formed  the 
immense  majority  of  his  subjects  ;  he  was  perforce  contented 
with  a  restriction  of  the  causes  for  which  a  divorce  might  be 
granted,  knowing  full  well  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Civil  Law,  no  true  Christian  would  ever  depart 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  the  premises.  It  was 
enacted  that  no  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  unless  he 
were  shown  to  be  either  a  homicide,  a  poisoner,  or  a  violator 
of  sepulchres.  No  husband  could  repudiate  his  wife  unless 
after  proof  either  of  her  adultery,  of  her  practice  of  sorcery, 
or  of  her  having  led  others  into  debauchery ;  if  a  husband 
dismissed  his  spouse  for  any  other  reason,  he  should  restore 
her  dowry,  and  a  new  marriage  was  prohibited  to  him.  Con¬ 
stantine  also  directed  his  efforts  to  a  lessening  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  widespread  Pagan  institution  of  concu¬ 
binatus  ;  but  here  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  according  to 
the  Roman  Law  this  concubinatus  was  a  very  different  con¬ 
dition  from  that  which,  in  all  modern  languages,  is  implied 
by  the  word  “  concubinage.”  The  concubinatus  was  a  species 
of  marriage,  and  by  no  means  shamef  ul,  the  children  of  which 
enjoyed  no  right  to  the  paternal  succession.  Constantine 
encouraged  the  concubinarii  to  transform  their  union  into 
nuptice  justce  which  would,  he  decreed,  legitimatize  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Civil  Law  all  the  children  born  in  the  inferior  condi¬ 
tion  ;  if  the  concubinarii  persisted  in  remaining  such,  they 
were  rendered  incapable  of  bequeathing  their  property  or  of 
transferring  it  inter  vivos.  So  averse  did  Constantine  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  himself  to  the  institution  of  concubinatus,  that 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  he  affixed  the  note  of  infamy  to 
the  memory  of  all  persistent  concubinarii,  even  of  those  of 
the  most  exalted  rank ;  thus  stigmatizing  the  memory  of  his 
own  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  had  entered  into  the 
inferior  alliance  with  Helena,  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  future  emperor,  and  whom: 
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Chlorus  afterward  repudiated  in  order  that  lie  might  espouse 
a  daughter-in-law  of  Maximian  Hercules.  All  condemnations 
weie  to  be  legistered,  so  that  time  might  possibly  furnish  a 
chance  for  the  rectification  of  an  abuse  of  the  law. 


Chapter  XX. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

I.  Constantine  II.,  Constantius  II.,  and  Constans. 

§  1.  The  Three  Emperors  (337-340). 

Constantine  the  Great  had  divided  the  Empire  between  five 
persons ;  namely,  the  three  sons  given  to  him  by  Eausta, 
and  their  cousins,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  Constan¬ 
tine  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantius  (sometimes  called  Con¬ 
stantius  II.,  because  Chlorus  had  been  styled  Constantius  I. ), 
possessed  neither  the  ability  nor  the  virtues  of  their  father  ; 
but  they  were  fairly  acceptable  to  the  people  and  the  army. 
The  entire  empire,  however,  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the 
quintuple  partition  of  its  territory ;  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  Constantine,  a  general  revolt  was  planned  against  Dal¬ 
matius  and  Hannibalianus.  These  princes  were  massacred  ; 
and  their  fate  was  shared  by  five  other  nephews  of  the  late 
emperor,  as  also  by  two  of  his  brothers.  Strange  to  say,  two 
of  the  imperial  princes,  the  brothers  of  Gallus  and  Julian, 
escaped  the  doom  of  their  family  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  escape  proved  to  be  a  curse  to  himself  and  a  woe  for 
Christendom.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  which  now 
ensued,  Constantius  received  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  with 
Constantinople  for  his  capital ;  Constans  received  Italy, 
Illyria,  and  Africa,  with  Rome  for  his  capital,  though  he 
visited  it  only  twice  ;  Constantine  II.  received  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Constan¬ 
tine  demanded  the  cession  of  Mauritania  from  Constans  ;  and 
when  he  invaded  Italy  in  order  to  enforce  his  claim,  he  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  near  Aquileia,  and  was  killed. 
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§  2.  Constantins  and  Constants  (340-350). 

A  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  now  made  ^  the  West 
being  assigned  to  Constans,  and  the  East  to  Constantius. 
Constans  devoted  all  his  time  to  festivity ;  and  when  the 
Franks  invaded  Batavia  and  Belgium,  he  allowed  them  to 
establish  themselves  definitively  in  those  regions.  His  rule 
became  insupportable  to  the  Gauls,  and  they  gladly  rallied 
around  the  standard  of  Flavius  Magnentius,  commander  of 
the  Illyrian  legions  serving  in  those  regions,  who  assumed 
the  purple  at  Autun.  Constans  was  hunting  near  the  Py¬ 
renees  when  he  heard  of  this  event,  and  he  immediately  fled 
to  those  mountains ;  but  an  emissary  of  the  usurper  assas¬ 
sinated  him.  At  this  same  time  the  dominion  of  the  West 
attracted  the  ambition  of  a  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
called  Nepotianus ;  and  having  raised  an  army  of  slaves  and 
gladiators  in  Borne,  he  wore  the  purple  during  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  then  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  Magnentius. 
Meanwhile  Constantius  had  been  struggling  against  the 
victorious  advance  of  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia.  This  mon¬ 
arch  was  a  virulent  foe  of  the  Christian  name  ;  for  he  re¬ 
garded  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful  as  natural  allies  of  the 
Romans.  He  had  already  vanquished  eight  Roman  armies, 
when,  in  348,  he  laid  siege  to  Nisibe,  an  entirely  Christian 
city,  then  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  St.  James  of 
Edessa.  Thanks  to  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  encour¬ 
aged  by  their  devoted  bishop,  and  also  by  his  disciple,  St. 
Eplirem,  the  Persian  king  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and 
return  to  his  own  land,  leaving  Constantius  free  to  deal  with 
the  rebels  in  the  West. 

II.  Constantius  Sole  Emperor  (350-361). 

Before  Constantius  could  proceed  against  Magnentius,  he 
was  confronted  by  another  domestic  foe  in  the  person  of 
Yetranion,  governor  of  Pannonia,  whom  the  legions  in  Illyria 
had  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Constans,  al¬ 
though  he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  to  write.  But  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  money  among  the  rebellious  legionaries,  together 
with  a  pension  for  life  settled  on  Yetranion,  surmounted  this 
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difficulty ;  and  when,  in  353,  Constantius  learned  that  Mag- 
nentius,  having  been  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  had  slaugh¬ 
tered  his  mother  and  all  his  relatives,  and  then  killed  him¬ 
self,  it  appeared  that  the  imperial  mind  was  free  to  give  vent 
to  the  Arian  sympathies  which  it  had  frequently  manifested. 
Ere  long  Constantius  won  for  himself  a  place  among  the 
most  bitter  persecutors  of  the  Church.  St.  Athanasius  was 
again  exiled  ;  the  intrepid  Pope,  St.  Liberius,  was  transported 
to  Thrace  because  he  would  not  sign  an  Arian  Profession  of 
Faith,  and  then  the  imperial  power  seated  an  Anti-Pope  in  the 
Chair  of  Peter. 

§  1.  Constantius  Resisted  by  Pope  Liberius. 

At  this  time,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  was  the  bulltwark 
of  Catholic  orthodoxy  in  the  East ;  and  to  defend  him,  there¬ 
fore,  and  to  be  a  good  Catholic,  were  regarded  as  synony¬ 
mous.  The  word  Homoousion  (Consubstantial),  which  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  added  to  the  Creed,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  test  of  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  word  Homoiou- 
sion  (Similar)  was  indicative  of  rank  heresy,  although  there 
are  some  who  persisted  in  its  use,  and  in  the  rejection  of  the 
orthodox  term,  even  while  they  held  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
In  the  year  355,  after  an  interval  of  reconciliation,  having 
again  become  opposed  to  St.  Athanasius,  the  emperor  en¬ 
deavored  to  attract  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  his  aid.  He  sent 
to  him  the  eunuch  Eusebius  with  magnificent  gifts,  and  when 
these  failed,  threats  were  employed.  The  sentiments  of 
Pope  Liberius  are  to  be  judged  by  his  own  answer  to  Cou- 
stantius :  “  How  can  we  condemn  one  who  has  been  pro¬ 

nounced  free  from  crime  by  two  Synods,  and  whom  the 
Roman  Church  has  dismissed  in  peace  ?  Who  would  approve 
of  our  action,  if  we  were  to  be  hostile  to  him  absent,  whom 
when  present,  we  have  cherished  and  held  in  communion  ? 
The  Ecclesiastical  Canons  run  not  thus,  nor  have  we  ever  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  tradition  from  the  Fathers.  But  if  the  emperor 
wishes  indeed  to  exercise  his  care  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
or  if  he  wishes  that  which  we  have  written  in  favor  of  Athak- 
asius  to  be  erased,  let  those  things  also  be  erased  which  have 
been  written  against  that  bishop ;  let  there  then  be  held  an 
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Ecclesiastical  Synod  at  a  distance  from  the  palace  where  the 
emperor  is  not  at  hand,  nor  any  count  is  officious,  nor  any 
judge  utters  threats,  and  where  the  fear  of  God  and  the  in¬ 
stitutes  of  the  Apostles  alone  suffice  for  everthitfg,  that  in 
that  place,  before  all  else,  the  Eaith  of  the  Church  be  set  forth, 
just  as  it  was  defined  by  the  Fathers  in  the  Nicene  Council ; 
then  let  all  be  ejected  who  are  of  the  Arian  opinion,  and  let 
their  heresy  be  anathematized  ;  then  finally  let  a  judgment  on 
Athanasius  be  delivered.”  The  consequence  of  this  worthy 
reply  was  the  exile  of  the  Pontiff  into  Thrace.  On  his  way 
to  punishment  Liberius  had  an  interview  with  the  sovereign, 
and  he  thus  repelled  renewed  attempts  to  seduce  him  :  “  Cease 
to  persecute  Christians.  Do  not  try,  through  me,  to  bring 
heretical  impiety  into  the  Church.  We  Christians  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sustain  everything,  ere  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  called  Arians.”  Liberius  also  declared  that  he  thought 
it  “  more  important  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  Church  than 
to  reside  at  Rome.”  When  about  to  depart,  he  was  offered 
a  sum  of  money  for  his  journey;  but  he  rejected  it,  saying: 
“  Thou  hast  pillaged  the  churches  of  the  earth,  and  now  thou 
offerest  me  alms  as  to  a  guilty  one  !  Go  first,  and  become  a 
Christian.”  The  exile  of  the  Pontiff  lasted  three  years,  and 
was  terminated  by  a  decree  of  Constantius,  in  answer  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Roman  matrons,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  ancient  capital.  What  change  had  come  over  Constan¬ 
tius  that  he  so  readily  liberated  the  Pontiff ;  or  rather,  had 
any  change  taken  place  in  Liberius  ?  The  character  of  the 
emperor  had  remained  the  same ;  it  follows,  then,  say  nearly 
all  Protestant  writers,  that  the  Pontiff  yielded  to  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  cruelties  of  exile.  To 
this  aspiration  but  one  reply  can  be  given.  The  heart  of  the 
Liberian  controversy  is  found  in  the  particular  one  of  the 
three  Sirmian  formulas  which  are  brought  into  the  question. 
Which  one  of  the  three  did  the  Pontiff  sign,  if  indeed  he 
signed  any  one  of  them?  The  first  formula  was  certainly 
issued  in  351,  in  the  Synod  held  at  Sirmium  against  the 
heretic  Photinus  ;  the  second  saw  the  light  in  the  year  356,  and 
the  third  in  the  year  359.  The  first  formula  sins  by  omission, 
as  all  that  it  contains  is  Catholic,  but  it  lacks  the  Homoouaios  ; 
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the  second  is  unmitigatedly  Arian,  the  third  is  Semiarian. 
The  careful  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  knows  that  in¬ 
ti  insic  and  extrinsic  reasons  show  that  Liberius  could  not 
possibly  have  signed  the  second  or  third  ;  and  as  to  the  first, 
although  the  word  Homoousios  is  not  found  in  it,  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  it  averse  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  divinity 
of  the  Word.  The  omission  should  not  have  been  allowed,  for 
an  insertion  of  the  term  “  Consubstantial  ”  was  regarded  by 
the  orthodox  as  a  safeguard  to  the  true  faith.  But  all  those 
who  omitted  it  were  not  regarded,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
as  necessarily  heretical.  There  never  was  a  more  strenuous 
defender  of  the  word  Homoousios  than  the  holy  bishop  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  yet  he  says  in  his  book  on  “  Synods,”  No. 
41  :  “  It  is  not  right  to  regard  as  enemies  those  who  accept  all 
the  other  Nicene  writings,  and  hesitate  only  as  to  the  word 

Consubstantial . for  we  dispute  as  brothers  with 

brothers,  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  ourselves,  bringing 
a  name  alone  into  controversy.  For  when  they  avow  that  the 
Son  is  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  from  no  other 
substance ;  that  he  is  not  a  creature  or  a  thing  made,  but  a 
genuine  and  real  Son,  the  Word  and  Wisdom,  existing  one 
with  the  Father,  they  are  not  far  from  receiving  the  term 
‘  Consubstantial.’  ” 

§  2.  The  End  of  Constantins. 

Constantius  found  that  it  was  easier  to  oppress  his  Catholic 
subjects  than  to  protect  the  confines  of  the  empire  ;  and  he 
appointed  his  cousins,  Gallus  and  Julian,  as  Caesars.  The 
energy  of  these  princes  compelled  the  Persians,  Franks,  and 
Alemanni  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  Roman  eagles. 
In  the  year  354,  Gallus,  to  whom  Constantius  had  espoused 
his  daughter,  followed  the  suggestion  of  that  princess,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  but  having  indiscreetly  cqu- 
sented  to  meet  his  father-in-law  at  Pola,  he  was  put  to  death. 
In  361,  Julian  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul,  while  Constantius 
was  combating  the  Persians,  who  had  again  broken  peace. 
Hastening  to  come  to  terms  with  the  foreign  foe,  the  emperor 
turned  his  march  toward  Europe  ;  but  death  overtook  him  in 
Cilicia.  Like  his  great  father,  Constantius  had  deferred  his 
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baptism  until  the  hour  when  death  would  be  about  to  claim 
him  ;  but  unlike  Constantine,  who  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
in  that  course  by  a  mistaken  feeling  of  reverence,  Constan- 
tius  seems  to  have  remained  a  catechumen  because  he  was 
not  ready  to  assume  the  obligations  of  a  Christian.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  when  the  dread  moment  was  seen  to  be  near, 
Euzoius,  an  old  friend  of  Arius  whom  Constantius  had  re¬ 
cently  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  Antioch,  wras  brought 
to  the  couch  of  his  imperial  patron  ;  the  Sacrament  of  Regen¬ 
eration  was  administered  ;  and  then,  says  St.  Jerome,  “the 
beast  died,  and  tranquillity  returned.”  This  tranquillity 
smiled  on  Christendom  but  for  a  moment ;  for  Constantius, 
making  no  provision  for  the  legitimate  heir  who  might  be  born 
from  his  wife,  Faustina,  then  enceinte,  had  designated  bis 
enemy,  Julian,  as  his  successor,  probably  preferring  a  secure 
tenure  of  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  his  cousin  to 
the  dangers  which  a  regency  might  entail  on  the  Constantin- 
ian  line. 

§  3.  The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Sons  of  Constantine. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  religious  policy  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Constantine  will  not  be  formed  by  him  who 
would  derive  that  idea  solely  from  some  reflections  on  the 
Arianizing  proclivities  of  Constantius.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  legislation  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  are 
observed  in  the  laws  promulgated  by  his  sons,  and  recorded 
in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinianean  Codes.  AVe  note  the 
same  tempering  of  the  Roman  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence  ; 
the  same  protection  of  the  suffering  classes  of  society ;  the 
same  severity  toward  the  practicers  of  the  unnatural  vices 
which  Paganism  glorified.  AVe  observe  also  that  it  is  ordered 
that  in  all  prisons  the  two  sexes  shall  be  always  separated. 
An  examination  into  every  criminal  cause  must  be  held  with¬ 
in  a  month  after  the  arrest.  Confiscation  of  property,  hither¬ 
to  entailed  by  innumerable  crimes  or  derelictions,  will  be 
merited  only  by  high-treason.  No  serf  of  the  glebe  can  be 
removed  from  that  glebe  which  he  has  cultivated.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  false  zeal  of  certain  Christians 
of  that  day  bore  with  impatience  the  politic  tolerance  of  Pa- 
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ganism.  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  an  enthusiastic  convert 
and  priest  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  St.  Maternus, 
bishop  of  Milan,  addressed  to  Constans  and  Constantius  a 
book  on  the  “  Errors  of  False  Religions  ”  which,  in  terms 
less  befitting  a  Christian  ecclesiastic  than  a  devotee  of  the 
Mosaic  Law',  urged  the  duty  of  an  armed  propagation  of  the 
true  religion.  But  although  the  two  emperors  issued  a  decree 
ordering  “  the  cessation  of  superstition  and  the  abolition  of 
false  sacrifices,”  its  application  was  neither  general  nor  of 
equal  severity  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  in- which  it  was 
enforced.  Hence  in  regard  to  the  religious  polity  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  just  as  in  the  matter  of  their  father’s,  we  find 
two  sets  of  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  olden  writers ;  and 
each  theory  drew  its  existence  from  the  dispositions  of  cer¬ 
tain  communities  or  of  certain  magistrates,  from  the  varying 
strength  of  the  opposing  religionists,  or  from  local  circum¬ 
stances.  Wherever  the  Pagans  formed  the  great  majority  or 
preserved  some  degree  of  solidarity,  the  ancient  cult  remained 
intact,  and  wTas  professed  by  many  prefects  and  magistrates  ; 
new  Pagan  statues  were  still  erected,  and  new  Pagan  inscrip¬ 
tions  appeared  on  the  public  monuments.  Inscriptions  of 
that  day  show  that  the  Vestal  Virgins  feared  not  to  dedicate 
altars  to  the  two  emperors.  And  one  year  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  just  cited  decree,  as  vre  learn  from  the  Theodosian 
Code,  wdien  a  band  of  real  or  feigned  Christians  (probably 
bandits),  under  the  pretext  of  destroying  Pagan  sanctuaries, 
had  levelled  several  such  establishments  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  and  appropriated  all  their  magnificent  ornaments, 
Constantius  wrote  to  Catulinus,  the  prefect  of  the  Eternal 
City,  who  was  an  augur  of  the  decadent  system,  that  all  such 
damages  were  to  be  liquidated  by  the  imperial  treasury. 

“  For  while  it  is  our  intention,”  said  the  emperor,  “  to  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  superstition,  we  would  nevertheless  prefer 
that  all  the  Pagan  edifices  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  remain 
intact  and  preserved  from  every  sort  of  degradation.”  Be¬ 
sides  Catulinus,  another  Pagan,  Vitrasius  Orfitus,  held  the 
important  office  of  prefect  of  Rome  under  Constantius  ;  and 
among  other  instances  of  his  Pagan  freedom  of  action  during 
the  six  years  of  his  tenure,  we  note  that  he  erected  a  temple 
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to  Apollo,  just  as  under  Constantine  one  of  liis  predecessors, 
Turcius  Apronianus,  had  dedicated  another  temple  to  the 
Genius  of  the  Roman  People.  Symmachus,  that  zealous 
Pagan  orator  and  statesman  who  pleaded  for  the  dying  system 
against  St.  Ambrose  before  Gratian  and  Valentinian  XI., 
informs  us  that  although  Constantius  removed  the  Pagan 
statue  of  Victory  from  the  Roman  Senate,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  Vestals  ;  allowed  the  so-desiring  Roman 
nobles  to  be  initiated  as  Pagan  priests  ;  and  provided  for  the 
expenses  of  Pagan  public  worship  in  many  localities.  In 
fact,  the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  said  to  have  followed 
the  policy  of  their  father  in  reference  to  a  partial  toleration 
of  Paganism.  Constantine  had  never  prohibited  the  public 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  in  the  Pagan  temples  by  their 
official  priests  ;  his  repressive  policy,  as  we  have  observed, 
extended  only  to  the  private  superstitions  which  were  mani¬ 
festations  of  Pagan  popular  credulity  ;  and  the  anti-Pagan 
laws  of  his  sons  were  meant  to  be  equivocal,  to  be  applied 
when  convenience  and  interest  dictated  their  enforcement, 
but  never  to  allow  the  people  to  forget  that  Paganism  was 
officially  tolerated,  even  though  it  might  sometimes  be  a 
target  for  popular  outrage. 

III.  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363). 

§  1.  The  Policy  of  Julian. 

Julian  was  already  marching  on  Constantinople,  when  the 
death  of  Constantius  made  him  undisputed  master  of  the 
empire.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  removal  of  the  last 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  his  ambition,  he  wrote  :  “  The  sun- 

god  whom  I  invoke  and  the  great  J upiter  know  that  far  from 
having  desired  the  death  of  Constantius,  I  had  prayed  for 
his  preservation.”  This  invocation  of  two  Pagan  divinities 
would  indicate  that  the  new  sovereign  was  already  prepar¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  men  for  the  grand  stroke  in  the  interests  of 
dying  Paganism  which  he  was  about  to  deliver.  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  describes  the  ceremonies  which  were  observed  at 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  emperor  in  Constantinople  ;  but 
he  does  not  say  whether  Julian  accompanied  the  corpse  into 
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the  Basilica  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  But  we  learn  from  the 
Pagan  llietoiician,  Libanius,  that ;  “  Having  rendered,  to 

the  deceased  all  due  honor  in  the  name  of  the  deities  who 
protect  the  city,  he  thus  inaugurated  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  poured  out  the  libations, 
congratulating  all  who  imitated  him,  and  ridiculing  those 
who  protested.”  It  does  not  appear  that  this  conduct  of 
Julian  excited  much  indignation  among  the  courtiers  of 
Constantinople  ;  too  many  of  those  gentry  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  regard  religion  as  an  instrument  of  ambition^ 
and  the  tyranny  of  Constantius  had  caused  the  sincere 

Christians  among  them  to  feel  that  a  gentle-minded  Pagan _ 

as  Julian  seemed  to  be— might  be  a  more  estimable  ruler 
than  a  problematical  Christian  who  was  a  scourge  to  his 
people.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Julian  was  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  captivating  the  public— of  conciliating 
men  of  the  most  opposite  predilections  ;  and  that  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  his  philosophy  was  an  appearance  of 
Stoical  disinterestedness.  When  he  was  compared  not  only 
to  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  but  also  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
by  Tliemistius,  the  foremost  professional  orator  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  replied  :  “  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  to  attain  to 

such  heights ;  when  I  perceive  that  now  I  must  enter  into 
rivalry  with  Alexander,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  so  many  other 
illustrious  men,  a  tremor  seizes  me  ;  I  would  much  rather 
remain  in  retirement.”  Nevertheless,  he  conferred  the  pre- 
fectship  of  the  capital  on  Tliemistius.  One  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  manifest  much  consideration  for  the  Senate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a  body  which  had  never  disguised  its  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  but  which  the  Constantinian  emperors 
had  persistently  neglected.  The  language  of  Julian  was 
Habitually  Greek ;  and  with  his  advent  to  the  throne  came 
-an  exaltation  of  that  tongue  above  the  Latin  idiom  in  the 
court  circles.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  records  of  imperial 
decisions  were  couched  in  Greek.  Not  only  Libanius  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Pagan  writers,  but  also  Christian 
writers  like  Socrates  and  Sozomenes,  inform  us  concerning 
the  zeal  with  which  J ulian  soon  began  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Pontifex  Maximus  of  idolatry — a  title,  says  Libanius, 
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“dearer  to  him  than  that  of  Augustus.  Thoroughly  \ersed 
in  every  detail  of  the  Pagan  ritual  and  Calendar,  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  teach  them  to  a  world  which  had  almost  forgotten 
them,  carefully  announcing  every  day  what  idoP  was  to  be 
particularly  worshipped,  and  proclaiming  whether  it  was  to 
be  honored  by  a  bow,  by  a  prostration,  or  by  a  kissing  of  its 
feet.  Not  content  with  an  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions 
in  public,  carrying  the  wood  for  the  sacrificial  flames,  inter¬ 
preting  the  flight  of  birds,  placing  the  victims  on  the  altars 
and  slaughtering  them  with  his  imperial  hands,  he  tried  to 
convince  his  subjects  of  his  sincerity  by  erecting  a  Pagan 
temple  in  his  garden,  and  by  fitting  up  a  Pagan  oratory  in 
his  palace,  so  that  it  might  be  thought  that  he  devoted  to 
the  honor  of  the  deities  of  Olympus  all  the  time  which  he 
did  not  consecrate  to  “  philosophy  ”  or  to  the  cares  of  state. 
At  night,  said  the  Paganizers  throughout  the  empire,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  demons  of  darkness  ;  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon,  he  adored  the  Sun-King,  the  glorious  Apollo. 
“  In  fact,”  says  Libanius,  “  he  was  the  best  of  the  priests, 
as  he  was  the  greatest  of  emperors.”  Julian  was  careful, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  his  “  philosophical  ”  and  Pagan 
ostentatiousness,  to  insist  that  religious  toleration  was  near 
to  his  heart.  Writing  to  one  of  his  magistrates,  Artabius, 
he  said  :/  “  By  all  the  gods,  I  desire  that  no  Christian  be 
killed  or  injured,  unless  according  to  law  and  justice  ;  ”  and 
in  a  letter  to  Theodore,  a  Pagan  priest,  he  deigned  to  admit 
that  the  Christians,  “  at  least  some  of  them,  are  pious  per¬ 
sons,”  having  only  one  fault,  that  of  “  thinking  of  no  other 
god  than  their  own,  and  of  believing,  with  barbaric  insolence, 
that  the  True  God  is  known  only  by  themselves.”  In  order 
to  show  his  vaunted  spirit  of  toleration  more  effectively,  he 
wrote,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pagan,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
to  the  principal  Catholic  victims  of  Constantius,  and  also  to 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  heretics  who  had  been  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  Holy  See,  inviting  them  all  to  an  equal  share  in 
his  imperial  benevolence.  “  You  will  find  here,”  he  declared, 
“a  court  in  which  there  is  no  hypocrisy—  the  first,  probably, 
which  you  will  have  ever  known — a  court  in  which  flatterers 
are  regarded  as  dangerous  enemies.”  And  he  offered  to 
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transport  these  coveted  friends  to  the  capital  at  the  imperial 
expense.  But  none  of  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith 
accepted  the  invitation ;  St.  Athanasius  remained  in  his 
unknown  hiding-place,  St.  Hilary  would  not  leave  his  beloved 
Gauls,  and  Pope  St.  Liberius  cared  for  no  more  communi¬ 
cations  with  a  Roman  emperor.  The  Arians,  however,  the 
Semiarians,  and  the  Novatians — the  last,  according  to  Socra¬ 
tes,  very  much  favored  by  Julian— thronged  around  the  imper¬ 
ial  table,  if  not  around  the  imperial  altars.  The  Donatists 
also,  those  heretics  of  Africa  whom  Constantine  had  caused 
to  be  the  first  religious  innovators  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
secular  arm,  and  w  ho  were  now  represented  by  a  few  hordes 
of  plundering  and  murdering  nomads  called  Oircumcelliones, 
sent  delegates  to  the  apostate,  “  in  whose  heart,”  they  said, 
according  to  Optatus  of  Milevi,  “  justice  alone  reigned.” 
Too  willing  to  restore  “  their  rights  ”  to  heretics  whom 
Constantine  had  been  obliged  to  repress  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  Julian  ordered  that  the  episcopal  claims  of  their 
leaders  in  Africa  should  be  recognized  by  his  representatives. 
Several  conditions  in  the  social  body  seemed  to  promise  a 
fair  measure  of  success  for  the  projected  enterprise  of 
Julian.  In  the  first  place,  throughout  the  empire  the  people 
were  murmuring  against  the  favorites  of  the  late  emperor  ; 
Julian  relegated  these  hated  individuals  to  private  life,  and 
as  all  of  them  were  either  real  or  nominal  Christians,  the  pop¬ 
ular  ebullition  helped  to  weaken  Christian  social  influence. 
Again,  Constantius  had  been  extravagantly  liberal  in  dona¬ 
tions  of  lands  and  of  many  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  clergy  ;  by  a  decree  ordering  the  seques¬ 
tration  of  nearly  all  these  properties,  Julian  enabled  his 
Paganizers  to  deprive  Christianity  of  other  sources  of  income 
which  were  needed  for  many  Christian  institutions  of  bene¬ 
ficence,  and  even  for  the  proper  solemnization  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  And  thirdly,  the  well  knowm  Pagan  predilections  of 
Julian  incited  to  apostasy  many  whose  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity  had  been  prompted  by  worldly  motives — those  persons, 
that  is,  especially  among  the  courtier  and  lettered  classes, 
who  had  essayed  to  please  Constantine  by  an  abandonment  of 
that  Paganism  which  they  still  nourished  in  their  hearts. 
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These  and  other  similar  circumstances  encouraged  the  would- 
be  restorer  of  Paganism  ;  and  they  all  conspired  to  designate 
his  course  as  pre-eminently  one  of  moderation  and  of  justice. 
The  iirst  departure  of  Julian  from  the  path  of  comparative 
toleration  was  the  removal  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  monogram 
of  Christ  from  the  standards  of  the  army ;  then  the  figures 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  other  Pagan  deities  soon  appeared  on 
the  imperial  medals  ;  and  finally  the  apostate  appealed  to- 
the  soldiers  in  favor  of  the  gods  of  the  olden  empire  in  an 
almost  direct  manner.  The  legionaries  in  Constantinople 
were  ordered  to  assemble  before  him  in  order  to  receive  a 
special  donative,  because  of  the  victories  to  which  they  had 
recently  contributed  ;  and  as  each  beneficiary  advanced  to- 
the  throne,  he  was  ordered  to  throw  some  grains  of  in¬ 
cense  on  a  fire  burning  at  the  side  of  the  sovereign.  Many 
of  the  veterans,  intent  only  on  pocketing  their  gratuity,  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed  ;  others,  suspecting  some  scheme  against  their 
religion,  waited  until  they  were  assured  by  Julian  that  the 
act  was  an  indifferent  ceremony,  and  that  they  could  see  for 
themselves  that  there  was  no  idol  before  them.  But  when 
the  soldiers  had  returned  to  their  quarters  for  dinner,  and 
the  good  Christians  among  them  had  made  the  usual  Sign  of 
the  Cross  before  the  meal,  their  Pagan  companions  ridiculed 
them  for  an  ostentatious  reverence  for  Him  whom  they  had 
just  denied.  The  Christians  repelled  the  charge,  but  a  little 
reflection  showed  the  interpretation  which  the  “  indifferent” 
incensation  could  bear  ;  then  a  few  of  them  bowed  their 
heads  in  silent  shame,  while  others  became  deadly  pale,  and 
many  tore  their  hair  and  garments  as  they  rushed  through 
the  streets,  crying  :  “  We  are  Christians  ;  let  every  person 

know  that  fact !  Saviour  of  men,  we  will  never  deny  Thee  ; 
if  our  hands  erred,  our  intention  did  not  accompany  them.” 
Several  of  the  indignant  legionaries  forced  their  way  to  the 
presence  of  Julian,  and  threw  their  donatives  at  his  feet. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  who  had  made  the  Christian 
demonstration  ;  all  were  condemned  to  death,  ostensibly  for 
violation  of  military  discipline,  but  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  persisted  in  believing,  because  Julian  had  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  emulate  his  Pagan  predecessors.  When  the  victims. 
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arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  older  of  them  insisted 
on  being  the  first  to  ascend  to  heaven,  so  that  they  might 
encourage  the  younger  ;  the  order  of  precedence  was  soon 
arranged  ;  but  ere  the  executioners  could  begin  their  work , 
an  imperial  messenger  arrived  with  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence  into  one  of  distant  and  perpetual  exile.  Two  of  the- 
Christian  generals,  Valentinian  and  Jovian,  were  also  exiled; 
Jovian  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and  Yalentinian  because 
he  had  one  day  shaken  his  tunic  on  which  some  drops  of  the 
Pagan  lustral  water  had  fallen.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Julian  s  first  essay  at  open  persecution,  as  it  is  given  by  his- 
reliable  contemporary,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  also  by 
Theodoret  and  Socrates.  During  several  months  previous  to 
this  episode,  every  Christian  community  in  the  empire  had 
been  roused  to  righteous  indignation  by  the  inevitable  effects 
of  the  deciee  whereby  the  apostate  had  ordered  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  all  the  properties  which  Constantius  had  given  to 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  In  theory  there  miglit  have 
been  some  justice  in  the  restitution  of  certain  properties  (not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  churches)  to  the  municipalities 
which  had  originally  owned  them  ;  but  in  practice  the  imper¬ 
ial  ordinance  involved  the  destruction  of  sanctuaries  which 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  adoration  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  veneration  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs- 
deposited  in  their  precincts.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  faithful  when  they  beheld  idols  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  installed  on  altars  whereon  there' had  been  offered  the 
Unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  and  when  they  learned  that 
the  sacred  chalices,  patens,  and  ciboriums  had  been  given 
into  the  hands  of  laymen,  governmental  agents,  in  order  that 
the  Pagan  cult  might  again  be  decorated  with  the  insetted 
jewels  which  those  agents,  rightly  or  wrongly,  declared  to 
have  once  been  part  of  the  hated  paraphernalia.  Familiar 
with  horrors  such  as  these,  the  faithful  could  not  have  been 
surprised  when,  as  St.  Ambrose  tells  us,  they  learned  that 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  had  fired  two  Christian  basilicas  ; 
when  they  heard  that  at  Berytum,  as  Theodoret  records,  the 
chief  magistrate,  Count  Magnus,  had  similarly  played  the 
sacrilegious  incendiary  ;  when  it  became  known,  according  to 
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the  same  Tlieodoret,  that  at  Emesa  tlie  Pagans,  before  an 
enthronization  of  Bacchus  on  the  high  altar  of  the  parish- 
church,  had  thrown  to  the  winds  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
which  had  reposed  beneath  the  slab  ;  when,  as  we  read  in 
the  “  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,”  it  transpired  that  at  Epi- 
phania  the  bishop,  Eustathius,  was  aroused  from  his  sleep 
l>v  the  noise  of  the  Pagan  music  which  announced  that  his 
cathedral  was  being  dedicated  to  the  deities  of  Olympus, 
and  immediately  succumbed  to  the  shock  ;  and  when  they 
heard,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us,  that  at  Heliopolis, 
the  city  where  prostitution  had  been  observed  by  Paganism 
as  a  matter  of  religious  obligation,  and  nearly  all  of  whose 
inhabitants  had  remained  Pagan,  these  wretches  had  eaten 
the  liver  of  Cyril,  the  deacon  in  charge  of  the  sole  church  of 
the  place,  and  that  then  they  had  outraged  and  finally  killed 
the  nuns  whose  lives  were  a  protest  against  the  veneration  of 
lubricity.  And  let  the  reader  remember  that  these  atrocities, 
not  committed  indeed  by  express  order  of  Julian,  but  by  his 
partisans  and  not  punished  by  him,  are  not  known  to  us 
merely  on  the  authority  of  Christian  writers  ;  the  testimon}* 
of  these  authors  is  corroborated  by  the  appeals  made  to  the 
more  respectable  Pagans  by  men  like  Libanius,  the  Pagan 
rhetorician  who  was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Julian.  From 
the  many  passages  wherein  Libanius  speaks  of  the  Julianite 
persecutions  as  of  notorious  events,  we  select  one  in  which 
lie  appeals  for  one  of  his  Christian  friends  named  Orion  :  “  I 
cannot  perceive  that  you  wall  gain  anything  by  tormenting 
him  in  such  fashion  that  his  reputation  among  our  enemies 
will  be  augmented.  If  he  were  to  die  in  his  chains,  you 
would  exhibit  to  the  world  another  Bishop  Mark  of  Aretliusa, 
wdio  was  hung  in  the  air,  beaten  with  rods,  dragged  along 
by  his  beard,  and  is  now  honored  by  his  own  as  a  god ....  Let 
Orion  show  no  scars  which  will  cause  him  to  triumph  over 
you  in  the  future.”  Julian  did  not  compel  people  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  gods ;  he  rather  enticed  them  to  that  act  of  apos¬ 
tasy.  Thus,  he  ordered  his  statue  to  be  surrounded  by 
images  of  the  deities ;  then  the  Christians  found  themselves 
in  a  dilemma.  If  they  paid  any  sign  of  respect  to  his 
statue,  the  homage  vras  regarded  by  Julian  and  his  par- 
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tisans  as  given  also  to  tlie  idols  ;  if  they  refused  the  token, 
they  could  be  held  for  treason.  Another  means  of  annoying 
the  faithful,  and  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  weak- 
minded— one  which  has  proved,  in  modern  times,  far  more 
successful  than  bloody  persecution — was  adopted  by  the 
imperial  philosopliaster.  Under  the  reigns  of  the  late 
empeiois  the  Christians  had  attained  to  the  highest  posts  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  great  republic  of  letters,  they  had 
shone  with  a  glory  which  far  surpassed  that  of  their  Pagan 
•compeers.  We  do  not  read  that  Julian  forbade  the  army  to 
the  faithful— their  prowess  was  as  serviceable  to  the  state 
in  those  days  as  it  is  in  more  modern  times — but  the  higher 
posts  were  to  be  opened  to  them  no  longer.  They  were  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  great  world  of  literature  ;  probably 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  i*eproacli  them  with  their  ignor¬ 
ance,  as  more  modern  persecutors  have  done  in  the  case 
of  their  victims.  He  promulgated  a  law,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  children  of  Christians  could  receive  no  academic 
education.  If  Julian  thus  looked  forward  to  the  mental 
degradation  of  future  generations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
at  once  interdicted  to  Christians  all  enti'ance  into  the  ju¬ 
diciary,  or  even  the  bar.  But  he  was  not  content  with  these 
open  attacks  upon  the  faith  ;  he  descended  to  puerilities, 
which,  even  if  successful,  could  have  had  no  effect  upon  the 
victims.  Thus,  he  ordered  the  food,  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Constantinople,  to  be  mixed  with  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  idols.  When  the  faithful  discovered  the 
fraud,  they  subsisted  as  best  they  could  on  what  they  had  at 
home  ;  and  J ulian,  probably  fearing  the  market-women,  put  a 
stop  to  the  trick.  Julian  was  also  guilty  of  violent  acts  of 
insult  to  Christianity.  At  Antioch,  he  broke  into  the  mag¬ 
nificent  basilica  constnxcted  by  his  uncle,  disgustingly  defiled 
the  altar,  and  carried  the  Sacramental  vessels  to  his  treasury. 
In  Caesarea  Philippi,  he  desti-oyed  the  statue  which  had 
been  erected  to  Christ  by  the  woman  cured  of  a  bloody  flow, 
and  put  up  one  of  himself.  Although  Julian  preferred  to 
use  insidious  rather  than  aggi’essive  means  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Chi-istianity,  there  were  several  martyrdoms  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign.  Publia,  an  abbess,  Juventin,  Maximin,  and 
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Artimius,  died  for  the  faith.  If  not  by  his  order,  at  least 
with  the  connivance  of  Julian,  the  Pagans  of  Ascalon  ripped 
open  the  bowels  of  many  priests  and  nuns,  and  filling  them 
with  grain,  threw  the  mutilated  and  quivering  fralnes  to  hogs 
to  be  devoured.  At  Arethusa,  the  bishop,  Mark,  who  had 
once  saved  the  life  of  Julian,  was  subjected  to  many  and 
grievous  vexations.  The  apostate  attempted  to  seduce  Sts. 
Basil  and  Gregory  of  Naziauzen,  and  lie  made  the  latter's 
brother,  Caesarius,  perfect  of  the  imperial  treasury.  But  the 
two  saints  spurned  all  bribes  and  solicitations  for  themselves, 
and  influenced  Csesarius  to  do  likewise.  It  is  notable  that 
although  Julian  affected  a  profound  contempt  for  Christians, 
whom  he  designated  as  “  Galileans,”  yet  he  never  ceased  to 
propose  their  purity  as  a  model  to  his  Pagan  priests.  Al¬ 
though  the  destruction  of  Christianity  was  the  main  object  of 
Julian,  he  was  compelled  by  exigencies  of  state  to  pause  in 
his  work  in  the  year  363.  The  war  with  Persia  claimed  his 
attention  ;  therefore,  swearing  to  finish  the  ruin  of  the  Church 
on  his  return,  he  made  his  preparatory  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  set  out  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  compaign.  He 
was  leading  a  charge  in  the  very  first  battle,  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow.  According  to  Tlieodoret 
and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  he  threw  some  of  his  blood 
toward  heaven,  crying:  “Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered.” 
Nazianzen  knew  Julian  thoroughly,  having  studied  with  him 
at  Athens,  and  having  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ; 
and  he  certainly  deemed  the  bitter  words  consonant  with  the 
character  of  the  dying  man.  The  last  moments  of  Julian 
were  spent  in  an  interview  with  Maximus,  a  philosopher  and 
magician,  to  whose  influence  his  apostasy  was  due,  more 
than  to  anything  else.  This  “  philosopher  ”  had  involved 
the  ardent  young  man  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology  ;  he  had 
attached  him  to  himself  by  flattering  his  ambition,  and  prog¬ 
nosticating  for  him  a  universal  empire.  Leading  him  to 
believe  in  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  he  had  persuaded 
him  that  the  soul  of  Alexander  the  Great  resided  in  his  body  ; 
hence  perhaps  much  of  his  rash  intrepidity  in  battle,  and 
hence  certainly  much  of  his  love  of  Paganism.  The  follow¬ 
ing  portrait,  drawn  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  is  as  inter- 
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esting  as  it  is  reliable  :  “  Most  persons  only  knew  Julian 
after  he  made  himself  known  by  his  actions,  and  by  his 
abuse  of  absolute  power  ;  but  I  knew  him  well  for  a  long  time 
at  Athens,  and  I  never  found  a  sign  of  good  in  him.  He  ever 
rolled  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  and  had  a  ferocious  aspect. 
He  could  not  keep  his  limbs  at  rest  ;  he  was  continually  dis¬ 
tending  and  contracting  his  nostrils,  in  sign  of  anger  or  of 
contempt ,  and  he  was  constantly  addicted  to  sharp  sayings 
and  low  buffooneries.  His  laugh  was  a  bellow.  He  would 
at  the  same  moment  grant  or  refuse  a  favor  with  equal  ease  ; 
he  talked  without  rhyme  or  reason,  put  inopportune  questions, 
and  gave  answers  far  from  the  point.  But  why  do  I  enter 

into  such  details  as  to  his  exterior  ? . those  who  were 

with  us  (at  Athens)  can  witness  that  when  I  noted  his 
characteristics!,  I  said  that  the  Homan  state  was  nourishing 
a  very  dangerous  serpent.  So  I  said,  hoping  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  deceived  ;  and  without  doubt  it  were  better 
that  I  had  been  so  deceived,  and  that  the  world  had  not  been 
afflicted  by  so  many  evils.  ’  That  the  holy  Nazianzen  does 
not  exaggerate  in  this  portraiture  of  his  quondam  fellow- 
student  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  himself  which  Julian  drew 
in  the  Misopogon  or  °  The  Man  Who  Hates  a  Beard  a 
pamphlet  which  he  issued  against  the  Antiochians  ;  and  both 
descriptions  are  confirmed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

§  2.  Julian  as  a  Religionist  and  as  a  Reformer. 

Many  Pagan  philosophers,  notably  Celsus,  Hierocles,  and 
Porphyrius,  had  already  essayed  refutations  of  the  Christian 
teachings  ;  but  none  of  them  had  shown  even  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  Holy  Writ,  and  none  had  comprehended  the 
significance  of  any  of  the  Christian  dogmas.  Julian  was 
well  equipped  as  a  controversialist  :  his  early  Christian  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  experience  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
debates  which  he  had  held  with  the  many  Christians  of  his 
court  whom  he  had  tried  to  pervert,  enabled  him  to  furnish 
no  other  misrepresentations  of  Christianity  than  those  which 
were  prompted  by  hatred.  Among  the  works  in  defence  of 
Christianity  which  he  received  from  their  authors,  was  one 
“On  Truth  ”  by  the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  in  which 
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tlie  unity  of  God  was  demonstrated  by  the  sole  force  of 
reason.  Having  perused  it,  he  returned  the  manuscript  with 
the  endorsement :  “  I  have  read,  understood,  and  condemned 

it.”  Apollinaris  again  submitted  the  copy  with  the  reply  : 
•«  You  have  read,  but  you  have  not  understood  it ;  if  you  had 
understood  it,  you  would  not  have  condemned  it.”  In  order 
to  prove  that  he  had  condemned  the  lucubration  with  good 
reason,  Julian  undertook  the  composition  of  a  voluminous 
refutation  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity  which 
had  ever  been  brought  to  his  attention.  This  work,  as  the 
apostate  wrote  it,  has  perished;  but  just  as  we  know  the 
work  of  Celsus  through  its  refutation  by  Origen,  so  we  can 
form  a  good  idea  of  Julian’s  theologism  from  its  refutation 
by  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  In  1769,  the  Marquis  d’  Argens, 
one  of  that  philosophistic  coterie  of  degenerates  over  whom 
Yoltaire  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  presided  in  Pottsdam, 
published  a  collation  and  translation  of  all  the  passages  of 
Julian  which  St.  Cyril  cites,  giving  to  the  compilation  the 
title  :  “  The  Defense  of  Paganism  by  the  Emperor,  Julian.” 

The  apostate  contends  that  a  One,  Eternal,  and  Immutable 
God  could  not  have  created  innumerable  changeable  beings  ; 
the  diversity  of  climates  and  peoples  proves  a  diversity  of 
inferior  deities  to  whom  the  government  of  this  world  is 
:  assigned.  A  work,  insists  Julian,  is  like  the  workman  ;  if  there 
were  only  one  God  over  the  world,  the  peoples  would  be  one 
and  eternal  like  that  Deity.  The  God  of  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  apostate,  was  indeed  wise  and  powerful ;  but  He  was 
a  local  and  national  God,  and  one  far  inferior  to  the  great 
god  whom  Plato  and  Aristotle  describe.  Moses  made  a  great 
mistake,  thinks  Julian,  when  he  imagined  that  his  “  little  ” 
God  is  the  Supreme  Being  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  God  of 
Moses  did  not  always  accomplish  His  designs.  Thus  He 
gave  a  companion  to  Adam,  and  the  gift  was  the  ruin  of  the 
unfortunate  ;  He  refused  to  man  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
-evil,  and  man  obtained  that  knowledge  from  the  Serpent. 
And  then  the  emperor  discerns  all  the  passions  of  a  weak, 
human  creature  in  the  God  of  Moses.  The  Jewish  legisla¬ 
tor,  thinks  Julian,  never  effected  for  his  people  anything  in 
the  way  of  good  which  can  be  compared  with  the  deeds  of 
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any  of  the  heroes  of  Greece.  And  the  apostate  asks  :  what 
man  would  venture  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  with 
that  of  Socrates  ?  The  genius  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt  gave 
to  the  world  Astronomy,  Geometry,  and  Music  ;  did  the  God 
of  the  Jews  or  Moses  ever  make  similar  presents  to  men  ? 
However,  when  compared  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  with 
the  Christians,  Moses  was  a  great  and  good  man,  grants  the 
emperor  ;  Moses  never  insulted  the  gods  of  foreigners.  And 
how  unfaithful  the  Christians  are  to  their  adored  Nazarene, 
triumphantly  exclaims  Julian.  Jesus  never  claimed  to  be 
God  ;  it  was  the  Apostle,  St.  John,  who  was  first  guilty  of 
such  “  sacrilege.”  Jesus  destested  wdiitened  sepulchres,, 
seriously  observes  the  theologist  ;  but  the  followers  of  Jesus 
venerate  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  However,  enraptured  with 
Paganism  though  he  was,  or  rather  with  “  Hellenism,”  as; 
his  Grecian  proclivities  led  him  to  term  the  cult  which  he' 
desired'  to  revivify,  Julian  was  not  blind  to  the  decrepitude 
and  corruption  of  that  system  ;  he  felt  that  a  restoration  of 
Paganism  could  be  effected  only  by  its  reformation.  Writing 
to  Arsaces,  a  pontiff  in  Galatia,  he  said  :  “  If  our  religion 
does  not  progress  as  we  would  wish,  its  professors  are  to  be 

blamed _ What  has  caused  wicked  Christianity  to  wax  so. 

powerful  ?  Things  like  its  charitableness  for  the  stranger,, 
its  care  for  the  tombs  of  its  dead,  its  external  purity  of  life. 
These  facts  should  strike  deeply  into  your  heart ;  and  by 
persuasion  and  even  by  force  you  must  so  manage  that  all 
the  priests  in  Galatia  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  If 
they,  their  families,  and  their  servants,  are  not  assiduous  in 
their  worship  of  the  gods  ;  if  they  and  theirs  do  not  avoid 
the  company  of  all  Galilean  men,  women,  and  children,  you 
must  remove  them  from  the  divine  service,  for  the  Galileans 
outrage  the  gods,  and  prefer  atheism  to  piety.  Exhort  all  of 
your  priests  to  stay  away  from  theatres  and  taverns ;  favor 
those  who  heed  your  admonitions,  and  repel  all  who  dis¬ 
obey.”  Among  the  fragments  of  Julian’s  writings  which  are 
still  extant,  there  is  a  portion  of  an  instruction  or  homily 
which  he  sent  to  all  the  Pagan  priests  in  the  empire,  inform¬ 
ing  them  as  to  the  means  they  should  adopt  in  order  to 
transfer  the  love  of  the  peoples  from  their  Christian  “  com- 
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petitors  ”  to  themselves  ;  but  since  those  means  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  practice  of  chastity,  sobriety,  and  charity,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  was  informed  that  if  such  a  change  v>  as 
to  become  obligatory  on  the  ministers  of  the  temples,  the 
unfortunates  might  with  equal  propriety  be  asked  to  become 
•Christians.  Then  the  imperial  reformer  accused  the  Pagan 
priests  of  being  in  league  with  the  Christians  in  bringing 
disgrace  on  the  cult  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  the  Supreme  Pon¬ 
tiff  of  idolatry,  he  launched  a  species  of  excommunication 
in  every  quarter  of  the  empire — a  censure  which  met  with 
indifference,  where  it  was  not  openly  derided.  One  feature 
of  Julian’s  reformatory  programme  caused  his  Pagan  subjects 
to  wish  rather  for  a  nominally  Christian  emperor  like  C011- 
stantius,  than  for  a  cynically  rigorous  devotee  of  the  gods  ; 
that  feature  was  his  hatred  for  the  Circus  and  for  every  kind 
of  theatrical  amusement — a  manifestation  never  hitherto 
made  by  a  Roman  emperor,  Christian  or  Pagan,  and  which, 
if  successful  in  its  object,  would  have  deprived  Pagan  society 
■of  one  of  its  chief  reasons  for  remaining  Pagan.  The  foulness 
of  the  Pagan  Roman  stage,  on  which,  no  less  than  on  that  of 
the  Pagan  Greeks,  the  most  lubricious  dreams  of  Mythology 
were  clearly  and  minutely  portrayed,  had  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  the  anathemas  of  the  Church ;  but  the  de¬ 
grading  cruelties  of  the  arena  were  still  rampant  in  the  days 
of  Julian.  Too  many  of  the  same  Christians  who  defied 
Julian  by  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  whenever  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  too  many  of  those  who  did  indeed  give 
their  lives  for  their  faith,  were  unable  to  resist  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  gladiatorial  show,  although  they  knew  that  it 
brutalized  their  minds  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Julian  not  to  second  im¬ 
plicitly  the  objurgations  of  the  Christian  declaimers  against 
the  Circus.  He  realized  the  inconsistency  of  which  he  was 
guilty ;  and  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  popular  longing  for 
the  sensational  by  an  extravagant  elaboration  of  the  pomps 
attendant  on  the  Pagan  sacrifices ;  but  the  Circus  continued 
to  be  preferred  to  the  temple,  even  by  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
haters  of  the  Christian  name.  The  chief  consequence  of 
Tulian’s  reformatory  essays  was,  besides  a  pitying  ridicule  on 
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the  part  of  the  Christians,  a  Pagan  insistence  that  the  devo¬ 
tees  of  the  Olympian  gods  had  suffered  less  under  the  reign 
of  X  (the  letter  chi,  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Christ),  and  of 
K  (the  letter  kappa,  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Constantius). 
This  and  similar  complaints  caused  the  memory  of  the  direct 
Constantinian  line  to  become  more  odious  in  the  mind  of 
Julian,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  few  legislative  acts  of  this 
“  philosophical  ”  emperor  were  all  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
revoking  the  Constantinian  modifications  of  the  civil  law. 
This  reforming  Pagan  abrogated  all  of  the  Constantinian 
legislation  which  had  improved  the  condition  of  woman  and 
that  of  the  slaves,  and  because,  as  we  are  told  in  the  appo¬ 
site  decree  recorded  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code,  “  the  ancient 
usages  are  for  the  instruction  of  our  modern  days  ;  whenever 
the  public  good  does  not  demand  their  revocation,  they  must 
remain  in  vigor.”  Was  this  apostate  sincere  in  his  declama¬ 
tions  against  Christianity,  and  in  his  professions  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  Paganism  ?  Those  who  heard  his  declarations  on 
this  subject,  those  who  heard  him  say  :  “  tons  theous  pephriku , 
kai  philo,  kai  sebo,  kai  azomai — I  love  the  gods,  I  tremble 
before  them,  I  respect  and  I  fear  them,”  insisted  that  his 
accents  were  those  of  sincerity  ;  and  Libanius  asserted  that 
so  dear  was  Julian  to  the  powers  of  Olympus,  that  the  gods 
and  goddesses  were  wont  to  awaken  him  with  fondlings  of  his 
tresses  whenever  they  desired  to  advise  him  in  the  matter  of 
his  enterprises.  The  same  rhetorician  assures  us  that  these 
visits  of  the  deities  were  so  frequent,  that  Julian  could  tell 
immediately  whether  the  step  and  voice  of  his  nightly  con- 
fabulator  were  those  of  J upiter,  or  of  Hercules,  or  of  Apollo. 

§  3.  The  Attempt  of  Julian  to  Rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

We  have  observed  that  Julian  was  willing  to  accord  to 
Moses  much  of  the  praise  which  he  refused  to  Jesus  ;  his 
hatred  for  “  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene  ”  developed  in  his 
heart,  or  perhaps  rather  in  His  mind,  a  secret  sympathy  for 
the  obstinate  race  which  his  predecessors,  Christian  as  well 
Pagan,  had  bitterly  oppressed.  Nor  did  his  own  ideas  of 
the  Pagan  theology  prevent  his  conception  of  a  theory  that 
Judaism  might  be  married  to  the  system  which  was  based 
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on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  ;  he  was  willing  to 
accord  to  the  Jewish  Jehovah  a  place  secondary  to  that 
which  was  occupied  by  Jupiter,  and  although  he  might  insist 
on  a  Jewish  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  kind  of 
prophet — a  sort  of  successor  to  Moses,  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  opposition  in  this  matter  from  those  who  led  the  J ew- 
ish  masses,  and  whose  aspirations  were  solely  directed  toward 
a  restoration  of  Jewish  autonomy  in  a  liberated  Palestine. 
He  initiated  a  correspondence  with  the  Nazi  or  civil  head  of 
all  the  synagogues  in  the  empire,  a  Jewish  “patriarch  who 
presided  over  the  synagogue  of  Tiberias — that  synagogue 
which,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  produced  the  famous 
rabbi,  Jonas,  who  had  compiled  a  number  of  Hebrew  texts 
and  laws  under  the  title  of  Mischna  or  the  “  New  Law.”  The 
imperial  palace  was  soon  frequented  by  the  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  burden  of  every  discourse  of  Julian, 
as  he  descanted  with  them  on  the  glories  of  their  history,  was 
the  question  :  “  Why  do  you  no  longer  observe  your  own 

Law  ?  That  code  enjoins  bloody  sacrifices  ;  but  you  now 
offer  none.”  The  reply  was  always  :  “  Where  can  we  offer 

those  sacrifices  ?  Our  law  permits  us  to  offer  victims  t q  God 
in  Jerusalem  alone.  If  you  would  like  us  to  resume  our 
sacrifices,  restore  our  Temple  to  us.”  When  the  emperor 
would  reply  that  the  restoration  might  be  effected  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  throughout  the 
empire,  his  words  seemed  to  be  meaningless  to  the  discour¬ 
aged  sons  of  Israel ;  but  finally,  when  the  imperial  theolo- 
gaster  had  reminded  them  of  certain  obscure  texts  of  Ezecliiel 
and  Jeremiah  which  appeared  to  predict  a  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  power  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  demanded  to  know 
whether  Julian  would  officially  and  materially  second  their 
endeavors  to  effect  the  desired  consummation.  Ever  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  detestation  of  the  memory  of  Constantine, 
and  remembering  the  Christian  zeal  of  that  emperor  in  the 
erection  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  apostate 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  instructed  his  now  exultant 
hearers  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  furnished  to  him, 
such  plans  for  the  great  work  as  would  seem  appropriate  to 
the  leaders  of  the  people  ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  the 
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imperial  treasurers  to  accord  unlimited  credit  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  funds  which  the  Jews  would  raise  among  themselves. 
Once  assured  of  the  imperial  countenance  for  their  design, 
the  principal  Jews  anticipated  but  little  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  the  grandest  project  undertaken  by  their  nation 
since  the  days  of  Solomon ;  for  no  rupture  had  ever  affected 
the  ties  which  bound  together  the  members  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  synagogues  which  were  scattered  throughout  the  empire, 
and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  monetary  wealth  of  the 
civilized  world  was  in  the  hands  of  their  race.  From  city 
to  city  the  glorious  intelligence  was  soon  transmitted;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  from  which  did  not  proceed 
envoys,  carrying  the  rich  offerings  of  Jewish  zealots  for  what 
they  deemed  the  holiest  of  causes.  We  are  told  by  The- 
odoret  that  the  Jewish  women  exultantly  despoiled  them¬ 
selves  of  all  their  jewels,  unreasonably  cherished  though 
such  ornaments  have  always  been  by  both  the  matrons  and 
the  maidens  of  Israel  ;  that  they  even  melted  their  most 
valuable  plate,  ordering  it  to  be  literally  converted  into 
picks,  spades,  etc.,  since  no  material  could  be  too  rich  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  Intoxicated  with  joy  and  pride  of  race,, 
very  many  thousands  of  Jews,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
exiled  from  Jerusalem  three  centuries  previously,  journeyed 
to  the  Holy  City  as  to  the  home  of  their  youth  ;  and  as  they 
paraded  through  its  streets,  their  countenances  glowed  with 
an  anticipation  of  a  near  vengeance  on  the  hated  followers  of 
the  Nazarene.  Outnumbering  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
and  secure  in  the  protection  of  the  apostate  sovereign,  their 
insults  on  an  apparently  doomed  religion  were  numerous 
and  unveiled  ;  and  they  openly  announced  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  level  every  Christian  church  and  other  Christian 
institution  to  the  ground.  The  threat  seemed  not  improb¬ 
able  of  execution  to  those  who  considered  only  the  mind  of 
the  apostate  emperor,  and  that  of  his  newly-found  friends ; 
but  St.  Cyril,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  encouraged  his  flock 
with  the  assurance  that  God  would  come  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  believed  in  His  Son— that  the  prime  object  of  tho 
Jews  and  of  Julian,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
would  not  be  effected,  since  Daniel  had  prophesied  that 
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the  desolation  of  the  Temple  should  continue  even  to  the 
consummation,  and  to  the  end,  and  Our  Saviour  had  con¬ 
firmed  that  prediction  by  saying  that  of  the  Temple,  “  there 
shall  not  be  left  a  stone  upon  a  stone  that  shall  not  be 
destroyed.”  The  reader  will  remember  that  Christian  apol¬ 
ogists  have  always  discerned  an  argument  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Church  in  her  miracles,  and  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  prophecies  regarding  her  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  latter  class  of  argu¬ 
ments  belongs  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  came  to  the  mind  of 
Julian  that  by  rebuilding  the  famous  Temple  he  would  render 
void  the  prophecy  of  Christ  regarding  it,  and  thus  shake  the 
■Christian  “  system  ”  to  the  core.  In  a  short  time  the  new 
foundations  were  being  laid.  But  suddenly  there  burst  from 
tbe  bosom  of  the  earth  a  sea  of  fire  which  drove  the  labor¬ 
ers  from  the  place,  and  consumed  all  the  preparatives  for 
the  task.  All  the  foes  of  the  miraculous  impugn  the  reality 
of  this  event ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  was  a  Pagan  and  an  admiring  courtier  of 
Julian,  to  the  effect  that  his  imperial  friend  “  thought  to 
restore  a  certain  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
assigned  the  task  to  Alypius  of  Antioch,  a  former  pro-prefect 
of  Britain  ;  but  while  Alypius  was  pushing  the  work  most 
energetically,  terrible  flames  issued  from  the  foundations,  ren¬ 
dering  the  place  inaccessible,  and  consuming  every  laborer 
who  approached — things  which  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  project.”  Is  it  probable  that  a  man  so  situated  as  was 
Marcellinus  would  have  published  a  fact  so  glorious  for  the 
Christians,  if  he  had  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  its  truth  ?  Again,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  thus  adduced  as 
a  witness  by  the  nearly  contemporary  Constantinopolitan  his¬ 
torian,  Socrates  :  “  At  that  time,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
recalling  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  expressly  predicted  to  his 
multitude  of  hearers  that  in  a  very  short  time  not  one  stone 
above  another  would  remain  of  the  celebrated  Temple  ;  and 
that  thus  the  saying  of  the  Saviour  would  be  fulfilled.”  This 
passage  of  Socrates  shows  that  the  Jerusalemite  Christians 
understood  the  motives  which  actuated  the  imperial  apostate  ; 
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and  when  Socrates  speaks  of  St.  Cyril’s  prediction,  he  im¬ 
plies  that  there  must  have  soon  occurred  some  event  which 
fulfilled  the  Biblical  prophecy  by  a  destruction  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  Temple.  Another  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  this  prodigy  is  found  in  that  reprimand  which 
was  administered  by  St.  Ambrose  to  Theodosius  when  that 
emperor  proposed  to  compel  his  Christian  subjects  to  rebuild 
a  Pagan  shrine.  “  Hast  thou  not  heard,  O  emperor,  that 
wdien  Julian  ordered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt, 
those  who  were  doing  the  work  were  burnt  by  divine  fire  ?  ’’ 
And  St.  John  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  miracle,  says: 
“The  emperor  Julian,  although  he  was  so  madly  devoted  to 
the  design,  j  et  feared,  that  if  he  proceeded  any  further  therein, 
the  fire  would  descend  upon  his  own  head  ;  and,  with  all  his 
people,  he  ceased  from  the  work.’’  In  these  testimonies  of 
Sts.  Cyril,  Chrysostom  and  Ambrose,  certainly  there  is  no 
lack  of  weight,  or  any  innate  weakness  which  the  rules  of  a 
heathen  criticism  can  perceive.  St.  Cyril  was  a  man  of  cool 
judgment,  and  he  was  cognizant  of  the  aspirations  and  deeds 
of  Julian  ;  he  was  the  venerated  leader  of  the  Jerusalemite 
Christians  at  the  time  of  the  imperial  enterprise  ;  and  finally 
Socrates  had  no  reason  for  his  presentation  of  the  Cyrillian 
prediction,  unless  it  had  been  well  known  that  the  said  pre¬ 
diction  was  connected  with  some  happening  which  fulfilled 
it.  That  happening  is  accounted  for  in  the  supposition  of 
the  reality  of  the  prodigy  which  modern  Paganizers  impugn  ; 
but  if  we  spurn  that  reality,  we  must  fain  condemn  Socrates 
as  having  pointed  out  St.  Cyril  as  a  false  prophet.  As  for 
St.  Chrysostom,  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  deceiving  or 
deceived,  since  he  exhibits  too  much  confidence  in  his  re¬ 
marks  to  a  people  who  must  have  been  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  for  us  to  suppose  him  in  error.  The 
same  holds  good  of  St.  Ambrose  in  his  rebuke  of  Theodosius. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  incredulous  to  institute  any  positive 
argumentation  against  the  reality  of  the  event.  Preconceived 
opinions  and  violent  religious  prejudice  may  give  birth  to 
conjectures ;  but  they  are  none  of  them  even  plausible  when 
compared  with  the  positive  testimonies  we  possess  in  its 
favor.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  miracle,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
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term  ;  for  we  know  tliat  beneath  the  city  of  J erusalem  there 
were  many  vast  cellars  which  had  been  used,  in  the  olden 
time,  for  the  storage  of  water  and  grain.  These  caverns  had 
been  closed  for  three  centuries  when  Julian  made  his  attempt , 
and  it  may  be  that  an  amount  of  inflammable  gas  had  been 
generated  during  this  period  of  disuse.  In  that  supposition 
the  torches  of  the  Julianites  caused  an  explosion ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  probably  such  an  explosion  would  have 
been  final,  and  that  the  portent  repeatedly  occurred,  and  just 
as  often  as  the  enterprise  was  resumed.  But  whether  or  not 
the  portentous  event  was  a  miracle,  it  accomplished  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  also  that  of  Our  Lord  ;  and  it  con¬ 
founded  the  impious  pride  of  the  Pagans. 

IY.  Jovian  (368-364). 

The  death  of  Julian  on  the  plains  of  Assyria  left  his  army, 
already  decimated  by  famine,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  of  the  Persians ;  none  of  the  chief  officers 
were  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
none  had  any  conception  of  the  plan  of  campaign  which 
their  fallen1  commander  had  formed.  And  an  emperor  was 
to  be  found ;  Julian  had  left  no  will  and  no  instructions,  and 
there  was  no  natural  heir  of  his  body.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  army,  most  of  them  appointees  of  Julian  and  therefore 
Pagans,  consulted  with  the  augurs  and  philosophers  whose 
company  Julian  had  chiefly  affected ;  the  oracles  of  Paganism 
were  therefore  asked  to  announce  the  choice  of  the  gods  ; 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  will  of  the  Olympians  assigned 
the  imperial  sceptre  to  Sallustius  Secundus,  the  prefect  of 
the  prsetorium,  and  a  man  of  conciliatory  character.  But 
the  responsibilities  of  empire  outweighing  its  charms  in  the 
mind  of  Sallustius,  a  battered  veteran,  the  leaders  of  the 
legionaries  were  about  to  postpone  the  election  of  an  emperor 
until  the  army  would  have  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
m  Mesopotamia,  when  the  subaltern  officers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  Christians,  declared  that  an  emperor  should  be 
immediately  chosen,  and  that  their  votes  were  for  Jovian,  the 
Christian  comes  domesticorum.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Jovian  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the 
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Pagan  commanders  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  elevation  of  Jovian  as  given  by  Theodore t  and 
bj  the  Pagan,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  the  other  Pagan  histor¬ 
ians  of  the  time,  Zosimus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eutropius  give 
no  details  concerning  the  matter.  Jovian  seems  to  have 
hesitated  to  accept  the  imperial  crown ;  “I  am  a  Christian  ” 
he  declared  to  the  troops,  “and  Julian’s  detestable  opinions 
have  been  imbibed  by  many  of  you ;  you  have  offended  God, 
and  you  will  be  defeated  by  the  Persians.”  However,  Jovian 
succeeded  in  saving  from  death  or  captivity  among  the  Per¬ 
sians  the  army  which  the  rashness  of  Julian  had  endan¬ 
gered  ;  but  the  successful  retreat  was  accomplished  at  the  cost 
of  a  treaty  with  Sapor  whereby  the  Romans  restored  to  the 
Persians  the  five  Transtigritan  provinces,  and  also  engaged 
never  to  aid  the  sovereigns  of  Armenia  in  any  of  their  wars 
against  Persia.  Jovian  was  greatly  blamed  by  many  of  the 
Pagan  writers  of  his  day  for  these  concessions  to  Sapor  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  the  overtures  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  his  half-famished  army  would  have 
been  exterminated.  Zosimus  and  Eutropius  knew  well  that 
they  lied  when  they  asserted  that  never  before  had  a  Roman 
emperor  ceded  any  portion  of  the  Roman  territory — that  it 
w  as  the  God  of  the  Christians  who  first  narrowed  the  sacred 
limits  of  the  empire.  Every  Roman  schoolboy  knew  that 
the  great  Adrian  had  deemed  it  wise  to  abandon  some  of  the 
•conquests  of  Trajan  ;  and  that  he  had  allowed  Armenia  to 
resume  its  independence  under  its  ancient  dynasty.  Au- 
relian  had  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  Dacia  in  order  to 
better  defend  the  other  outlying  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Nevertheless,  just  as  the  Christians  had  adduced  texts  of  the 
Bible  against  Julian,  so  now  the  Pagans  quoted  certain  ap¬ 
parently  applicable  verses  of  Homer  against  Jovian  ;  and  to 
add  to  his  trouble,  every  heretical  sect  among  the  Christians 
strove  to  gain  him  to  its  cause.  “  I  detest  disputes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  simple-minded  soldier  to  those  who  brought  to  him 
objurgatory  letters  from  the  principal  Semiarians,  Basil  of 
Ancyra  and  Sylvanus  of  Tarsus;  “and  I  can  love  only  those 
who  desire  peaceable  lives.”  When  he  arrived  at  Antioch, 
the  emperor  formed  the  appropriate  design  of  consulting  its 
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bishop  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue  amid  the 
theological  tempests  which  were  menacing  him  ;  but  he  found 
three  prelates  claiming  that  episcopal  see — Euzoius,  an  old 
friend  of  Arius  whom  Constantius  had  installed ;  Meletius,  a 
converted  Semiarian  ;  and  Paulinus,  who  had  been  consecra¬ 
ted  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  was  presiding  over  certain 
Catholics  who  condemned  the  conciliatory  procedures  of  St. 
Athanasius,  and  posed  as  the  sole  orthodox  Antiochians.  H'e 
resolved  to  confer  with  St.  Athanasius,  the  champion  of 
Eastern  orthodoxy,  the  end  of  whose  fourth  exile  had  just 
permitted  him  to  return  to  his  see  of  Alexandria.  In  his 
reply  to  the  imperial  letter,  St.  Athanasius  confined  himself 
entirely  to  an  explanation  of  the  dogmas  of  Catholic  Faith  ; 
he  offered  no  advice  as  to  the  p'olicy  which  the  emperor  ought 
to  follow ;  and  Jovian  felt  that  he  needed  precise  counsels  as 
to  that  policy.  Experience  had  taught  the  holy  patriarch  to 
place  little  reliance  on  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  powers 
of  earth  in  matters  of  religion,  just  as  it  had  taught  him  to  fear 
none  of  their  anti-Christian  devices  ;  he  would  have  preferred 
to  hold  no  relations  with  Jovian  other  than  those  which  his 
episcopal  duty  inculcated  in  regard  to  any  other  Christian  ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  several  of  his  most 
trusted  counsellors,  and  accepted  the  imperial  invitation  to  a 
conference  in  Antioch.  Unlike  the  Pagan  rhetorician,  Lib- 
anius,  who  carefully  details  every  sign  of  the  favor  with  which 
Julian  had  visited  him  in  the  same  Antiochian  palace  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  discourses  between  Athanasius  and  Jov¬ 
ian,  the  holy  patriarch  tells  us  nothing  in  his  works  concerning 
those  discourses  ;but  the  policy  thereafter  pursued  by  Jovian 
speaks  eloquently  of  their  nature.  The  Theodosian  Code, 
probably  because  of  the  short  duration  of  Jovian’s  reign,  re¬ 
cords  no  law  of  this  emperor  in  the  matter  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Pagan  rhetorician,  Themistius,  informs  us  that 
Catholics,  Arians,  Semiarians,  and  Pagans  wrere  informed  that 
all  were  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  worship,  and  that  all 
could  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Only  the  adepts  of  Sorcery,  whose  orgies  were  fre¬ 
quently  bloody  as  well  as  grossly  immoral,  were  exempted 
from  this  toleration.  The  Cross  of  Christ  reappeared  on  the 
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military  standards ;  and  the  Church  recovered  all  her  fran¬ 
chises,  and  all  the  immunities  which  aided  her  beneficent 
career  among  men.  And  the  toleration  extended  by  Jovian,, 
both  to  heresy  and  to  Paganism,  was  very  different  from 
the  appearance  of  toleration  which  Julian  had  extended  to 
Catholicism  ;  it  was  frank,  and  the  members  of  the  once  again 
dominant  religion  exercised  no  retaliation  for  the  sufferings 
which  the  reign  of  Julian  had  enabled  the  Pagans  to  inflict 
on  them.  Even  Libanius  admits  that  when  he  was  denounced 
to  the  imperial  magistrates  for  aggressive  Paganism,  he  was 
.  u°t  at  all  disquieted  ;  but  we  must  note  that  he  naively  says 
that  probably  he  escaped  because  the  emperor  knew  that 
even  if  his  person  suffered,  his  writings  would  remain 
immortal.  Jovian  had  reigned  only  eight  months  when, 
while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  died  in  Bithynia. 

V.  Yalentinian  I.  and  Valens  (364-875). 

§  1.  Valentinian  Rules  in  the  West. 

Without  any  thought  of  consulting  either  the  Roman  Senate 
or  that  of  Constantinople,  the  legionaries  in  Bithynia  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  election  of  a  new  emperor.  After  some  debates 
concerning  Sallustius  Secundus,  who  again  declined  the 
crown  ;  concerning  a  tribune  named  Egitius,  who  was  finally 
pronounced  too  ignorant  and  boorish  ;  and  concerning  Janu- 
arius,  a  relative  of  the  deceased  monarch  who  commanded  in 
Illyria  ;  a  Christian  Pannonian  named  Yalentinian  was  chosen. 
This  soldier  had  gained  laurels  while  serving  under  Julian  in 
Gaul ;  but  when  that  prince  had  mounted  the  throne  and  had 
apostatized,  the  Christian  sentiments  of  Yalentinian  caused  his 
exile  to  the  Thebaid,  whence  he  was  recalled  only  when  Julian 
felt  that  the  Persian  expedition  needed  the  talents  and  bravery 
of  such  men.  Before  the  purple  was  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  Valentinian,  the  military  leaders  determined  that  he  should 
designate  a  colleague  in  order  that  a  remedy  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  of  the  inconveniences  generally  entailed,  at 
that  time,  by  the  death  of  an  emperor.  The  idea  was  not 
welcome  to  Valentinian  ;  but  having  learned  that  it  was  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  the  legionaries,  he  selected 
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his  brother,  Valens,  a  young  man  who  had  never  filled  either 
a  military  or  a  civil  position,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  his  hands.  Then  Themistius 
pronounced  his  discourse  on  the  beauties  of  fraternal  love,  in 
which,  among  other  platitudes,  he  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  grand  to 
receive  a  crown  from  one’s  fellow-citizens  ;  but  it  is  most  touch¬ 
ing  to  owe  a  crown  to  the  affection  of  a  brother.  Preserve,  Ju¬ 
piter,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic  this  chariot  which  is  drawn 
by  such  a  pair  of  noble  coursers!  ”  In  his  partition  of  the 
empire  Valentinian  reserved  for  himself  the  more  difficult  task 
of  governing  the  West,  residing  alternately  at  Milan  and  at 
Treves  ;  the  care  of  the  East,  which  then  seemed  destined  to 
a  long’ period  of  tranquillity,  was  assigned  to  Valens.  At 
this  time,  the  Saxons  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Northern  Gaul;  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Alemanni had 
penetrated  into  Central  Gaul ;  and  the  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  were  assailing  Pannonia.  The  vigor  and  military 
ability  of  Valentinian  triumphed  over  all  these  foes  ;  and  the 
Piets  were  driven  out  of  Britain  by  Theodosius,  the  father  of 
the  future  Theodosius  the  Great.  In  367,  while  Valentinian 
was  residing  in  Reims,  he  was  attacked  by  an  apparently  moi- 
tal  illness,  and  he  overheard  his  principal  officers  speculating 
concerning  his  successor.  His  will  dominated  his  disease  ; 
and  with  the  news  of  the  first  indications  of  his  convalescence 
the  world  learned  that  he  had  designated  his  son,  Gratian, 
then  only  eight  years  old,  not  as  “  Caesar,”  but  as  “Augustus, 
thus  securing  for  the  child  imperial  honors  at  once,  and  the 
imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  his  father.  This  act  of 
Valentinian  was  approved  by  the  Roman  world ;  but  every 
Christian  heart  was  saddened  when  it  became  known  that  the 
elevation  of  Gratian  was  accompanied  by  the  repudiation  of 
his  mother,  the  empress,  Severa  Marina — a  proceeding  which 
the  supposedly  austere  Catholic  sovereign  pretended  to  jus¬ 
tify  by  the  alleged  ignorance  and  avarice  of  his  victim,  but 
which  his  immediate  “marriage  ’  with  Justina,  the  widow  of 
the  usurper,  Magnentius,  showed  to  have  been  a  merely 
political  act.  Although  advanced  in  years,  Justina,  a  Sicilian, 
was  still  a  beautiful  woman ;  but  no  one  thought  that  Valen¬ 
tinian  had  been  so  captivated  by  her  charms  that  he  was 
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willing  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  in  order  to  possess  her. 
The  reason  for  the  crime  was  probably  appreciated  by  those 
who  insisted  that  the  Gauls  still  cherished  the  memory  of 
Magnentius,  whose  short  reign  had  been  signalized  by  his 
flattery  of  their  national  prejudices  ;  that  since  Valentinian 
had  determined  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  their  delect¬ 
able  laud,  he  had  deemed  it  wise  to  conciliate  their  favor 
by  uniting  himself  with  one  whom  they  had  once  acclaimed 
as  their  sovereign-lady.  His  error  was  gross  ;  so  far  were 
the  Gauls  from  recognizing  in  their  imperial  master  the  right 
to  avail  himself  of  the  Pagan  Roman  Law  in  the  premises, 
that  they  preferred  to  believe  that  he  was  devoted  to  both 
wife  and  mistress,  and  this  persuasion  became  so  firm  that 
in  the  following  century  Socrates  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  Yalentinian  had  formally  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
polygamy — a  baseless  absurdity,  but  one  which  indicates  the 
scandal  which  the  imperial  aberration  evoked.  As  for  the 
laws  sanctioned  by  Valentinian,  it  is  notable  that  few  Roman 
emperors  contributed  so  many  to  the  Roman  Code  ;  but  nearly 
all  of  his  enactments  refer  to  an  assurance  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  certainly  many  of  them  were  onerous.  How¬ 
ever,  as  one  examines  such  of  these  laws  as  are  preserved  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  continually  intervening  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  as  they  were  being  enforced.  Thus,  although 
we  find  many  confirmations  of  that  institution  of  serfdom 
“  to  the  glebe  ”  which  was  still  to  endure  in  many  parts  of 
Christendom  for  sixteen  centuries,  we  read  many  provisions 
against  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  We 
also  note  that  frequently  condemnation  is  launched  against 
the  unjust  privileges  which  were  then,  and  until  very  modern 
days,  enjoyed  by  the  dwellers  in  cities,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
agriculturists.  It  is  true  that  severe  ordinances  tend  to 
ensure  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals ;  but  there  is 
also  an  endeavor  to  preclude  any  careless  or  interested  pro¬ 
nouncements  by  the  judges.  The  magistrates  are  warned  to 
extend  no  ready  credence  to  informers  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  acquire  property  in  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and 
every  decision  must  be  uttered  in  public.  The  funds  of  the 
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state  are  to  pay  physicians  for  their  attendance  on  the  poor. 
Lawyers  are  restrained  in  the  matter  of  their  fees.  And 
anxious  as  Yalentinian  necessarily  was  that  the  governmental 
treasuries  should  always  be  able  to  correspond  to  4he  needs 
of  the  state,  restitution  of  excessive  taxes  was  frequently 
ordered  ;  and  exemptions  in  favor  of  widows  and  orphans  were 
not  seldom  granted.  One  of  the  most  radical  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  Yalentinian  was  the  institution  of  a  “  Defender  of  the 
City  ”  in  every  'municipality  ;  that  is,  of  an  officer  who  should 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  citizens  as  such,  and  act  as  their  in¬ 
terpreter  in  every  question  connected  with  the  imperial  taxes,, 
being,  in  fact  a  kind  of  “  tribune  of  the  people ”  charged  with 
their  defense  against  administrative  extortions.  This  “  De¬ 
fender”  wTas  not  elected  by  the  municipal  officers  alone,  but 
also  by  the  votes  of  the  principal  citizens,  the  emperor  reserv¬ 
ing  the  confirmation  of  the  election  to  himself ;  and  one  of 
the  first  successors  of  Valentinian  took  care  to  obviate  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  then  prevalent  public  corrup¬ 
tion  by  decreeing  that  among  the  electors  of  the  “  Defender  ” 
there  should  always  be  found  “  the  amiable  bishop  of  God 
and  his  venerable  clergy,”  thus  preparing  for  the  time  when, 
because  of  the  carelessness  or  incapacity  of  most  of  the  en¬ 
franchised,  the  bishop  came  to  be  almost  the  sole  appointer 
of  the Defender.”  One  of  the  laws  of  Yalentinian  in  regard 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  at  that  time  generally  and  neces¬ 
sarily  immoral,  is  eloquent  of  the  influence  which  the  Church 
was  exercising  on  the  Roman  civil  jurisprudence.  The  very 
nature  of  the  dramatic  pieces  then  presented,  since  Paganism 
still  survived,  rendered  the  life  of  an  actor  incompatible  with 
the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  we  must  remember  that 
the  theatrical  career  was  not  voluntary  in  those  days,  it  being 
regarded  as  servile  and  as  restricted  to  certain  families  of  the 
lowest  order.  Yalentinian  decreed  that  if  an  actor  or  actress 
received  baptism,  they  could  not  be  forced  to  appear  again 
on  the  stage ;  and  that  the  daughters  of  actors  should  no 
longer  be  compelled,  against  their  will,  to  follow  the  lubri¬ 
cious  career.  The  ordinances  of  Valentinian  in  the  matter 
of  education  are  interesting.  He  ordered  that  Christian 
teachers  should  enjoy  complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
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their  profession;  he  augmented  their  number  throughout  tin* 
empire  ;  and  he  caused  the  appointment  of  copyists,  in  all 
the  principal  schools,  whose  duty  should  be  the  transerq- 
tion  of  the  classics  for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  continual 
watch  on  the  conduct  of  all  students  was  incumbent  on  every 
prefect  of  a  city;  he  was  enjoined  to  prevent  their  visits  to 
taverns,  theatres,  circuses,  and  houses  of  ill  fame  ;  and  he 
was  to  receive,  from  their  preceptors,  annual  reports  of  their 
progress  and  their  conduct — reports  which  were  to  be  liis 
guides  when  any  of  them  should  apply  for  public  office. 
The  last  years  of  Valentinian,'  who  had  always  been  noted 
for  harshness,  were  stained  by  many  acts  of  positive  cruelty, 
although  they  always  presented  the  appearance  of  strict 
legality  ;  but  in  palliation  of  his  guilt  it  may  be  said  that  his 
proneness  to  the  shedding  of  blood  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  quasi-mortal  illness  which  he  had  suffered  in 
Heims.  Among  many  exhibitions  of  ferocity  which  were 
given  by  such  of  his  agents  as  thought  to  merit  his  favor  by 
imitations  of  his  sanguinary  ebullitions,  was  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  in  Home  by  his  vicar,  Maximin,  in  regard  to  all  whom 
truth,  religious  rancor,  private  hatred,  or  covetousness,  ac¬ 
cused  of  poisoning  or  of  any  of  the  malefic  arts  which  were 
then  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sorcery.  The  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  feature  of  the  reformatory  raid  of  Maximin  was  the 
danger  lest,  the  vicar  being  a  Christian  while  most  of  the 
Roman  senators  were  Pagans,  and  the  crime  of  sorcery  being 
one  of  those  against  which  the  Clnircli  inveighed  mostseverelv, 
it  might  have  been  alleged  that  the  Church  was  responsible 
for  the  many  cruel  injustices  of  the  imperial  servants.  How¬ 
ever,  care  was  taken  by  Valentinian  that  his  prosecution  of 
known  sorcerers  should  not  bear  the  appearance  of  religious 
animosity ;  thus,  in  the  Theodosian  Code  we  read  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Roman  Senate  in  which  he  said  :  “  I 

do  not  confound  the  practices  of  the  haruspices  (Pagan  priestly 
diviners)  with  the  crimes  of  the  malefic  ;  I  do  not  impute 
guilt  to  the  divinatory  practices  in  themselves,  or  to  any  of 
the  religious  observances  (of  Paganism)  which  were  permitted 
by  my  predecessors  ;  all  of  my  laws  bear  witness  that  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  every  person  to  worship  as  his  conscience. 
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dictates.  I  have  not  interdicted  the  ceremonies  of  the  augurs  ; 
I  prohibit  merely  any  baneful  use  of  the  augural  art.”  And 
two  months  after  the  writing  of  this  letter,  that  is,  in  June, 
371,  he  accorded  to  all  the  legitimately  installed  Pagein  priests 
all  the  immunities  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  the 
•empire. 

§  2.  Valens  Ruling  in  the  East. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  reign  in  the  Orient,  Yalens 
was  troubled  with  what  promised  to  be  a  successful  rebellion. 
Procopius,  who  had  been  a  tribune  in  the  service  of  Julian, 
and  had  been  desired  as  that  prince’s  successor  by  many, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  arrest  on  suspicion  of  treason, 
resolved  to  seize  the  crown.  He  managed  to  win  the  good 
graces  of  the  legions  just  arrived  from  Gaul  who  were  about- 
to  enter  on  a  Persian  campaign.  He  was  acclaimed  as  em¬ 
peror  ;  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  rallied  around  him  ;  and  many 
legions  which  were  sent  against  him  joined  his  standard. 
The  weak  Yalens  would  have  abdicated,  had  not  his  chief 
advisers  encouraged  him  to  resistance.  Procopius  was  final¬ 
ly  defeated,  taken,  and  beheaded;  and  then  Yalens  found 
energy  sufficient  to  send  St.  Athanasius  again  into  exile,  a 
destiny  which  soon  overtook  nearly  all  the  other  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  East.  The  Arianism  of  Valens  would  have 
had  more  troublesome  sequels,  had  not  his  attention  been 
claimed  by  an  extensive  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Huns,  a  Mongolian  people  who  had  conquered  China  in  the 
second  century  B.  C.,  and  had  been  expelled  during  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  were  now  seeking  for  new  camping-places 
in  Europe.  After  their  expulsion  from  China,  they  had  been 
roaming  through  the  western  regions  of  Asia  ;  and  when 
Yalens  mounted  the  throne,  they  had  arrived  at  the  Ural 
mountains.  In  375  they  crossed  these  barriers,  and  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  the  Yolga,  displacing  other  barbarians  who 
were  dwelling  in  those  regions.  Continuing  their  raid  in  a 
westerly  direction,  they  attacked  the  Goths,  whose  territories 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the 
Theiss  to  the  Don.  The  Ostrogoths  were  quickly  subdued  ; 
.and  the  Yisigoths,  then  settled  in  Dacia,  fearing  that  they 
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would  experience  the  same  fate,  besought  Yalens  to  receive 
them  as  subjects,  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  to 
grant  them  lands  in  Thrace  and  Mesia.  Valens  foolishly 
acceded  to  their  request,  although  the  barbarian  horde  could 
muster  at  a  moment's  notice,  more  than  200,000  combatants. 
In  less  than  two  years,  the  new-comers  tired  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zenship.  and  still  more  of  Roman  taxation ;  and  then  they 
began  to  devastate  the  country  in  truly  barbaric  style.  In 
the  ensuing  campaign,  the  Visigoths  fared  so  badly,  that 
their  chief,  Fritigern,  begged  for  terms  ;  but  the  over-confi¬ 
dent  Yalens  refused  all  accommodation,  and  the  barbarians 
were  rendered  so  desperate  that  they  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  imperial  army  in  a  battle  near  Adrianople,  where  Valens 
himself  perished.  According  to  all  contemporary  writers, 
Yalens  was  a  man  of  mean  spirit,  at  once  timid  and  cruel, 
and  avaricious.  His  subjects  were  wont  to  remark  that  he 
was  sadly  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  had  adorned  the 
Constantinian  line.  The  first  avowedly  Christian  emperor 
had  been  a  grand  commander  and  a  thorough  soldier  ;  Con- 
stantius  had  been  a  well-lettered  man  ;  Julian  had  been  both 
learned  and  militarily  talented  ;  whereas  Yalens  could  scarcely 
stammer  through  a  Latin  or  Greek  sentence,  and  the  thought 
of  a  military  campaign  caused  his  cheeks  to  pale.  So  we 
are  told  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Aurelius  Victor  ;  but 
nevertheless,  like  all  the  Eastern  emperors  down  to  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Yalens  deemed 
himself  capable  of  playing  the  theologian.  He  had  become 
a  fanatical  Arian,  having  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Eu- 
doxius,  a  prelate  who  had  occupied  the  see  of  Constantinople 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Synod  of  Rimini ;  who  was  apparently 
indifferent  as  to  the  terms  “  equal  ”  or  “  similar  ”  in  reference' 
to  the  eternal  generation  of  God  the  Son  ;  and  who  would 
have  flaunted  his  secret  Arianism,  had  he  not  been  one  of 
those  political  bishops  with  whom  the  Church  of  God  has  too 
often  been  afflicted.  Dominated  by  his  Arian  wife,  Albia 
Dominica,  Valens  visited  the  Church,  during  his  reign  of 
fourteen  years,  with  every  evil  which  had  been  excogitated 
by  Constantins.  He  began  his  course  of  persecution  with 
the  banishment  of  St.  Athanasius  who,  however,  managed  to 
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secrete  himself  in  the  tomb  of  his  father  during  two  months, 
until  Valens,  fearing  the  indignation  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  displeasure  of  Valentinian,  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
flock.  But  this  resumption  of  justice  in  regard  to  fSt.  Athan¬ 
asius  implied  no  relaxation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
by  Yalens  ;  St.  Basil  tells  us  that  the  faithful  thought  that  the 
days  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  had  returned,  and  that  the 
demise  of  Julian  was  regretted — “  in  Yalens  were  found  all  the 
ferocious  instincts  of  a  wild  beast;  and  to  these  instincts  was 
joined  a  notorious  incapacity.”  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  Cath¬ 
olic  who  complained  of  his  lot !  While  he  was  residing  in 
Nicomedia,  the  Constantinopolitans,  fondly  supposing  that 
Yalens  was  ignorant  of  the  tortures  which  the  Arians  exer¬ 
cised  in  his  name,  sent  to  him  a  deputation  of  eighty  ecclesi¬ 
astics  to  demand  justice  ;  but  the  monster  ordered  Modestus, 
the  prefect  of  the  praetorium,  to  put  the  envoys  to  death,  and 
accordingly  they  were  taken  to  sea,  the  vessel  was  fired,  and 
eighty  martyrs  were  sent  to  heaven.  During  one  of  the 
many  tours  which  Yalens  made  through  the  East  in  order  to 
establish  Arianism  in  those  regions,  he  found  himself  in 
Caesarea  of  Cappadocia,  the  arcliiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Basil. 
Determined  to  force  the  holy  prelate  to  apostasy,  he  confided 
the  task  to  Modestus,  who  had  been  an  Arian  under  Constan- 
tius,  an  idolator  under  Julian,  and  was  now  an  Arian  again 
under  Yalens.  When  the  saint  was  brought  before  the  pre¬ 
fect,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  profess  the  religion  of  the 
emperor;  he  replied  that  a  greater  Being  than  Yalens  pro¬ 
hibited  such  a  course.  Threatened  with  confiscation  of  his 
property,  with  exile,  with  torture,  and  even  with  death,  he 
replied:  “Use  other  menaces  than  these!  You  speak  of 
confiscation;  but  I  possess  only  the  miserable  garments 
which  clothe  me,  and  the  few  books  which  indeed  I  prize. 
You  talk  of  exile  ;  but  my  country  is  in  heaven/not  on  earth. 
You  threaten  me  with  torture  ;  but  my  frame  is  already  so 
weak,  that  your  torments  will  afllict  it  but  for  a  short  time. 
As  for  your  final  menace,  death,  that  is  what  I  desire  so  that 
I  may  join  my  Creator.”  Modestus  exclaimed  :  “  No  man 

has  ever  braved  me  in  this  fashion  ;  ”  and  St.  Basil  answered  : 
•“  Probably  you  have  never  threatened  a  Catholic  bishop.” 
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We  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
tor  the  sequels  of  this  persecution  of  St.  Basil. 

YI.  Gratian  and  Yalentinian  II.  (375-378). 

When  Valentinian  I.  died  in  375,  Gratian,  the  son  whom  he 
had  made  his  colleague  in  359,  took  to  himself  an  associate- 
emperor  in  the  person  of  another  Yalentinian,  his  four-year- 
old  half-brother  to  whom  Justina  had  given  birth.  It  is  well 
to  note  here  that  although  the  relations  between  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Gratian  and  the  Arian  Yalens  had  always  been  cool,  the 
former  would  have  aided  the  latter  in  the  first  days  of  his 
campaign  against  the  Yisigotlis,  had  not  the  western  jnortion 
of  the  empire  been  then  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Germanic 
tribes.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  Gratian  so  crushingly  de¬ 
feated  the  German  barbarians  at  Colmar  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  probability  of  an  early  recurrence  of  their  jDeriodical 
.ebullitions,  than  he  marched  toward  the  scene  of  the  Visi- 
gothic-war,  having  previously  warned  his  brother  to  avoid  a 
general  action  until  a  junction  of  the  two  imperial  armies 
should  have  been  effected.  Gratian  was  still  far  from  his 
brother’s  army  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster  of  Adrianople  ; 
but  he  also  learned  that  the  Yisigotlis  had  been  repelled 
from  Constantinople  by  the  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Valens, 
aided  by  the  desperate  citizens  of  the  capital,  and  that  the 
barbarians  had  retreated  into  Thrace.  Fortunately  for  the 
empire,  the  sixteen-year-old  Gratian,  practically  sole  master 
of  the  Homan  world  since  the  infancy  of  Yalentinian  II. 
rendered  his  colleaguesliip  a  mere  name,  continued  to  follow 
not  only  the  religious  but  also  the  political  counsels  of  St. 
Ambrose,  who  had  always  regarded  him  as  a  son ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  certainly  rendered  it  imperative 
that  the  emperor  should  be  pre-eminently  prudent,  valorous, 
and  just.  When  the  Orient  was  joined  to  the  Western 
dominions  of  Gratian,  it  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  imper¬ 
ial  troops  had  learned  to  fear  the  Goths ;  but  now  the  Goths 
were  trembling  before  the  Huns,  and  preferred  to  find  a  vent 
for  their  ferocity  in  a  devastation  of  all  the  provinces  situated 
between  Constantinople  and  the  Julian  Alps.  Possibly  more 
savage  than  the  Goths,  other  tribes  such  as  the  Sarmatians, 
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Quadi,  Alani,  Vandals,  and  Marcomanni,  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  were  destroying  every  result  of  civilization  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dardania,  Dacia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  the  two  Pannonias  ;  bishops  were  dragged  into 
slavery,  priests  were  murdered  at  the  altars,  matrons  and 
virgins  seldom  escaped  outrage.  The  relics  of  the  martyrs 
were  thrown  to  the  winds  ;  the  sacred  vessels  were  turned 
into  drinking  cups  or  into  bullion  ;  and  most  of  the  churches 
were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Eight  years  after  this  devasta¬ 
tion,  St.  Jerome  wrote  that  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Thrace 
were  almost  without  inhabitants,  and  that  they  had  become 
regions  of  forests.  As  for  the  laws  enacted  by  Gratian,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  East  they  remedied  the  evils  entailed 
by  the  administration  of  Valens.  The  Catholics  welcomed 
their  bishops  as  these  returned  from  exile  ;  and  restitution 
of  the  churches  stolen  by  the  Arians  was  effected.  Gratian 
banished  from  the  Roman  Senate-house  the  Altar  of  Victory 
which  Constantine  had  removed,  and  which  Julian  had  re¬ 
stored.  He  suppressed  the  privileges  of  the  Pagan  priests 
and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  he  confiscated  their  lands,  and 
pronounced  them  incapable  of  inheriting  real  estate.  He 
ordered  that  all  Christian  religious  questions  should  be  de¬ 
cided  in  diocesan  synods  ;  and  he  extended  the  privileges  of 
the  Forum  ecclesiasticum  to  all  tonsured  clerics.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  all  begging  in  the  streets,  ordering  that  if  a  mendi¬ 
cant  were  a  slave,  his  master  should  care  for  him,  and  that 
if  he  were  a  freeman,  he  should  be  forced  to  labor  in  the 
fields.  No  capital  sentence  was  to  be  executed  before  a 
lapse  of  thirty  days.  While  tolerating  all  religions  as  a  rule, 
Gratian  quite  properly  interdicted  Manicheism  and  Photinism 
as  immoral  and  detrimental  to  public  tranquillity.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Gratian  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Shortly  after  his  elevation,  liis 
uncle,  Valens,  wishing  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event, 
sent  the  famous  Pagan  rhetorician,  Themistius,  whose  ora¬ 
torical  talents  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  so  appreciated  that  he 
termed  him  “the  king  of  speech,”  to  Milan  for  that  purpose. 
Themistius  afterward  visited  the  Eternal  City,  and  was 
received  by  the  Roman  Senate  with  due  courtesv.  In  the 
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fulsome  oration  which  the  Greek  Pagan  delivered  to  the  Con¬ 
script  Fathers  concerning  the  virtues  of  Valens  and  Gratian, 
the  following  passage  occurred  :  “  When  Socrates  had  found 
se'seial  beautiful  young  men,  it  remained  for  him  to  seek 
foi  beautiful  laws  and  beautiful  institutions.  And  it  was 
necessary  for  you  to  enter  on  this  search,  O  son  of  Sopliron- 
iscus  !  For  when  you  loved  Alcibiades  and  Charm  ides,  the 
objects  of  your  passion  were  lowly  and  rather  commonplace. 
But  since  my  love  of  to-day  embraces  two  emperors,  men  of 
the  same  blood,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  justice, 
I  need  not  seek  elsewhere  than  in  those  emperors  for  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws  ;  for  these  things  form  a  part  of  the  beauty  of 
a  sovereign,  and  thus  in  the  first  essay  of  my  love  I  find  that 
which  Socrates  could  discover  only  in  his  second,  or  third. 
In  fine,  my  voyage  of  love  is  less  fatiguing  than  that  of  Soc¬ 
rates.’  The  great  majority  of  the  Roman  senators  were 
Christians  :  and  the  writers  of  the  day  do  not  inform  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  those  Christian  Conscript 
Fathers  received  this  calm  allusion,  on  the  part  of  the  Pagan 
envoy  of  their  Christian  emperor,  to  the  sexual  perversion 
of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  “  saints  ”  of  Paganism.  They 
sent  a  deputation  to  thank  Gratian  for  his  many  evidences  of 
consideration  for  their  venerable  body ;  and  one  of  the 
results  of  their  action  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Greek  Pagan 
historian,  Zosimus :  “It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to 
recognize  their  sovereigns  as  Supreme  Pontiffs,  because  of 
their  pre-eminent  dignity.  Such  was  their  course  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Numa  Pompilius  and  all  who  were  afterward  called 
kings  ;  and  then  in  regard  to  Octavian  and  all  who  thereafter 
attained  to  the  height  of  empire.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  each 
one  of  these  rulers  received  the  supreme  power,  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  robe  was  placed  on  him  by  the  priests,  and  he  was 
invested  as  a  supreme  pontiff.  This  dignity  was  received 
willingly  by  all  the  emperors,  even  by  Constantine,  although 
this  prince  abandoned  the  proper  worship,  and  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Christians.  The  same  dignity  was  accepted 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Constantine,  and  also  by 
Valeutinian  and  Yalens  ;  but  when,  according  to  the  custom, 
the  priests  tendered  the  robe  to  Gratian,  he  refused  it,  de- 
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daring  tliat  being  a  Christian,  he  could  not  wear  it.”  This 
attestation,  on  the  part  of  so  grave  a  historian  as  Zosimus  was, 
.to  the  fact  of  the  Christian  predecessors  of  Gratian  having 
apparently  posed  as  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  of  the  once  state- 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
the  Catholic  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century — even  the 
equanimity  of  such  scholars  as  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont  and 
Fleury  ;  and  they  were  sorely  tempted  to  give  the  lie  to  Zosi¬ 
mus,  although  they  knew  that  every  one  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  readers  of  the  Greek  historian  would  have  equally 
incriminated  him,  had  his  presentation  of  the  matter  been 
incorrect.  Tillemont  and  Fleury  seem  not  to  have  known 
that,  as  Orelli  afterward  showed  in  his  “  Latin  Inscriptions  ” 
(1828),  the  title  of  SiqDreme  Pontiff  appeared  on  medals 
which  were  minted  in  honor  of  Gratian  several  years  after 
4he  date  of  the  event  concerning  which  Zosimus  wrote ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  unaware  that  when  Ausonius  thanked 
Gratian  for  his  consulship  in  379,  he  applied  the  same  title 
to  the  young  enrperor.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
alarm  for  the  reputation  of  the  first  Christian  emperors  be¬ 
cause  of  the  assertion  of  Zosimus — an  assertion  of  a  fact 
which  is  deduced  also  from  other  reliable  authorities,  than 
there  is  for  a  crimination  of  Gratian  because  of  the  would-be 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  Ausonius.  This  Latin  poet,  the 
quondam  tutor  of  Gratian,  living  among  Pagans,  and  being 
probably  a  Pagan  himself,  as  De  Broglie  remarks,  wished  to 
induce  his  beloved  ex-pupil  to  reconsider  a  decision  which 
promised  to  alienate  from  him  the  affections  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Roman  aristocrats ;  and  it  was  one  thing  for 
Gratian  to  allow  the  title  in  question  to  be  given  to  him,  and 
a  very  different  thing  for  him  to  accept  it  or  to  apply  it  to 
himself.  As  for  Constantine  and  his  immediate  successors, 
we  have  observed  elsewhere  that  it  was  good  policy  for  them 
to  bear  the  obnoxious  title,  lest  some  enterprising  individual 
might  assume  it  in  the  interests  of  moribund  Paganism  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Julian  the  Apos¬ 
tate,  none  of  the  Constantinian  line,  and  after  that  line  not 
even  the  heretical  alens,  ever  manifested  any  Paganizing 
tendencies. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT. 

I.  Grattan,  Theodosius,  and  Valentinian  II. 

§  1.  The  Rise  of  Theodosius. 

One  of  tlie  first  measures  taken  by  Gratian,  wlien  the  death 
of  his  father,  Valentinian  I.,  had  made  him,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  to  do  justice  to  his  mother, 
Severa,  whom  Valentinian  had  repudiated.  All  her  imper¬ 
ial  honors  were  restored  to  this  victim  of  a  short-sighted 
statecraft,  and  she  was  told  that  her  future  residence  was  to 
be  in  the  palace  of  her  son ;  but  the  young  emperor  deemed 
it  prudent  to  recognize  the  co-imperial  rights  of  the  child 
whom  his  father  had  presented  to  the  army  as  Valentinian 
II.,  and  to  leave  the  boy  in  the  care  of  Justina,  the  woman  who 
had  borne  him,  although  that  usurpatrix  was  a  virulent 
Arian.  And  strange  to  say,  Gratian  permitted  Justina  to 
continue  to  receive  the  honors  due  to  a  legitimate  empress- 
mother.  The  next  official  proceeding  of  Gratian  was  one 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  prince  who  had  been 
trained  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  whose  every  day  of  life  com¬ 
menced  with  an  attendance  at  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  ;  the 
evils  entailed  by  the  last  days  of  Valentinian,  evils  for  which 
that  sovereign  had  been  scarcely  responsible,  were  to  be  rep¬ 
robated  and  abolished.  Dismissal  from  office  became  the  lot 
of  all  the  tax-gatherers  who,  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the 
too  exacting  Valentinian,  had  been  guilty  of  oppression  ;  their 
ledgers  were  destroyed,  so  that  no  prosecution  could  be  vis¬ 
ited  on  probably  innocent  defaulters ;  and  an  imperial  pro¬ 
clamation  remitted  all  arrears  of  taxes.  But  enactments  such 
as  these  did  not  satisfy  the  many  whom  the  officers  of  Val¬ 
entinian  had  oppressed  ;  condign  punishment  of  those  officers 
was  demanded,  and  among  those  whom  Gratian  sacrificed 
to  the  popular  fury  was  the  ferocious  witch-baiter,  Maxim  in. 
Then  the  steps  of  the  imperial  throne  were  covered  with  pe- 
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titions  for  tlie  immolation  of  several  of  tlie  deceased  sover¬ 
eign’s  representatives  who  had  incurred  private  hatred  by 
the  rigor  with  which  they  had  enforced  undoubtedly  essential 
rights  of  the  State.  Among  these  unfortunates  tvas  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hispano-Eoman  general,  Theodosius,  a  collateral 
descendant  of  Trajan,  who  had  repressed  an  African  revolt 
with  perhaps  unnecessary  rigor,  and  whose  punishment  was 
demanded  by  the  very  men  whose  exactions  had  caused  the 
rebellion.  The  young  Gratian,  inexperienced  as  to  the  wiles 
of  the  wicked,  and  unable  as  yet  to  determine  the  veritable 
accents  of  “  the  voice  of  the  people,”  signed  the  condemnation 
of  the  Hispano-Eoman  hero ;  the  execution  took  place  in 
Carthage  in  375,  the  victim  having  previously  requested  and 
received  baptism,  and  having  left  to  his  young  but  already 
celebrated  son,  another  Theodosius,  the  task  of  vindicating 
his  name.  We  need  not  dilate  on  the  absurdity  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  historians  are  guilty  when  they  accuse  Gratian  of  having 
condemned  Count  Theodosius  in  order  to  gratify  his  Arian 
uncle,  Yalens.  It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  Philostratus,  and  Zosimus,  that 
when  Yalens  had  been  told  that  certain  sorcerers  had  predicted 
that  the  throne  was  soon  to  be  occupied  by  a  learned  man,  the 
first  two  syllables  of  whose  name  formed  the  word  Theod , 
search  was  made  throughout  the  Orient  for  all  persons  whose 
names  began  with  those  syllables,  and  who  seemed  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  the  prophecy  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  most 
likely  subject,  Theodore,  chief  of  the  Valensian  notaries,  was 
beheaded,  while  scores  of  unfortunate  Theodores,  as  well  as 
Theodoti,  Theoduli,  and  Theodosii,  were  executed  on  various 
pretexts.  But  the  innocence  of  Gratian  is  demonstrated  by 
the  simple  fact  that  he  did  not  lay  hands  on  the  son  and  heir 
of  Count  Theodosius,  who  was  much  more  learned  than  his 
father,  who  was  equally  celebrated,  and  who  bade  fair  to 
become  much  more  distinguished.  The  young  Theodosius 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  family  estates  between  Segovia 
and  Yalladolid  in  Spain,  where  for  several  years  he  led  the 
quiet  life  of  an  agriculturist,  happy  in  the  society  of  his  noble 
wife,  Flaccilla,  and  of  his  children,  Arcadius,  Honorius, 
and  Pulcheria.  He  was  thirtv- three  years  of  acre  when  he  was 
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summoned  to  the  height  of  .empire.  He  had  been  trained  to 
aims  by  his  father,  and  while  he  was  still  a  mere  lad,  his  valor 
and  discretion  had  merited  for  him  the  duchy  of  Mesia ;  he 
had  saved  Mesia  from  the  Sarmatians  ;  he  had  crushed  the 
Alemanni,  and  had  transported  thousands  of  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  there  to  acquire,  if  possible,  some  ideas  of 
civilization  as  they  labored  as  colo)ti  among  people  of  refine¬ 
ment  ;  and  having  been  sent  into  Britain  to  repel  an  inroad  of 
the  Piets,  he  had  added  a  fifth  to  the  four  Roman  provinces 
already  existing  in  that  region.  It  was  during  the  execution 
of  this  latter  task  that  the  nobility  of  his  character  had  been 
evinced  by  his  abstaining  from  asking  a  captive  rebel  leader 
for  the  names  of  the  other  insurgent  chiefs,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  punish  them.  It  was  to  this  scion  of  the 
great  Trajan  that  Gratian  turned  for  aid  when,  in  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  he  realized  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  danger 
in  every  quarter— that  a  million  of  savage  Goths,  inflated  by 
their  victory  over  Yalens  ;  the  Persians,  ever  watching  for 
some  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Piets, 
Caledonians,  and  Germans,  eternal  enemies  of  the  Roman 
name  ;  were  fully  convinced  that  now,  at  last,  the  Empire 
of  the  Seven  Hills  could  be  shattered.  Gratian  was  in 
Sirmium,  where  he  had  paused  on  hearing  of  the  disaster 
of  Adrianople,  when  he  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  to 
himself  a  colleague,  since  the  boy,  Valentinian  II.,  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  nonentity-  The  most  renowned  generals  of  the 
army  of  Valens  had  perished ;  and  among  those  commanders 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Gaul,  there  was  not  one  who 
either  did  not  desire  to  return  at  once  to  the  delectable  land, 
or  cared  not  to  risk  his  reputation  for  the  sake  of  the  Orient 
—a  region  for  which  none  of  them  had  any  affection.  To 
whom  was  the  young  emperor  to  recur  ?  A  less  noble  sov¬ 
ereign  than  Gratian  would  not  have  harbored  for  a  moment  the 
thought  of  appealing  to  Duke  Theodosius,  a  son  of  the  hero 
of  Africa  whose  services  Valentinian  had  ignored,  and  whom 
Gratian  himself  had  allowed  to  be  undeservedly  executed- 
Conquering  every  personal  repugance,  Gratian  sent  messen¬ 
gers  to  the  duke,  tendering  him  the  commandership-in-chief 
of  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  with  equal  patriotism,  Tlieodo- 
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sins  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  his  beloved  Spain,  hav¬ 
ing  insisted  on  no  conditions.  He  had  scarcely  paid  his 
respects  to  the  emperor,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Sarmatians  had  made  a  fresh  inroad ;  he  placed  himself  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  head  of  a  few  legions,  and  he  had  exter¬ 
minated  the  invading  hordes  before  the  news  of  the  raid  had 
spread  through  the  province.  The  soldiers  acclaimed  him 
as  “  the  new  Trajan  ”  ;  and  Gratian,  far  from  feeling  jeal¬ 
ousy,  invested  him  with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  January,  379, 
assigning  to  him  the  Orient,  together  with  Dacia  and  Mace- 
donia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  empire. 

§  2.  The  Gotlis  Allowed  to  Settle  in  the  Empire. 

The  Gothic  victory  of  Adrianople  had  demoralized  the 
Roman  legions,  and  Theodosius  entered  on  a  policy  calcu¬ 
lated  to  restore  their  confidence.  He  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Thessalonica,  whence  he  could  direct  the  operations  of  his 
generals ;  he  reinforced  all  the  garrisons  ;  and  he  confined 
his  first  efforts  to  partial  but  sudden  attacks.  Dissensions 
among  the  Goths  soon  caused  many  of  their  leaders  to  desert ; 
and  one  of  them,  Atanaric,  met  Theodosius  near  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  being  loaded  with  compliments,  consented  to  be  the 
imperial  guest  for  a  few  days.  Treated  with  great  courtesy, 
and  impressed  by  the  luxuries  of  the  capital,  the  barbarian 
lengthened  his  visit ;  in  fine,  he  remained  until  death  sum¬ 
moned  him,  and  then  he  assured  his  companions  that  the 
emperor  was  a  god  on  earth,  and  that  it  would  be  suicide  to 
oppose  him.  Theodosius  gave  a  grand  funeral  to  the  deceased 
chieftain,  and  the  Goths  were  so  flattered  by  the  attention,  that 
several  tribes  entered  the  Roman  army.  A  decisive  victory 
over  the  Ostrogoths  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  nation, 
and  they  were  glad  to  accept  the  conditions  offered  by  Theo¬ 
dosius.  They  were  scattered  in  colonies  throughout  Thrace, 
Phrygia,  and  other  fertile  regions  ;  they  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  furnished  with  cattle  and  all  implements  necessary 
for  farming ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  language 
and  customs  ;  and  although  acknowledging  the  imperial 
supremacy,  they  were  independent  of  all  inferior  magisterial. 
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conti  ol  They  ceased  to  have  kings,  and  were  governed  by 

the  heads  of  tribes  and  of  families.  They  agreed  to.  furnish 
an  annual  contingent  of  40,000  men  to  the  Roman  army.  The 
empire  derived  great  immediate  advantages  from  this  policy  • 
but  the  time  was  to  come  when  the  weak  successors  of  The¬ 
odosius  were  to  discover  that  he  had  unwittingly  invited  a 
barbarian  invasion  into  the  choicest  provinces  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  While  Theodosius  was  providing,  as  he  thought 
01  the  permanent  security  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  Gratian  had  been  victorious  over  the  Germans,  and  had 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  ease.  His  soldiers  became 
disaffected ;  and  Magnus  Maximus,  a  general  in  Britain,  as¬ 
sumed  the  purple,  and  crossed  over  to  Gaul  with  more  than 
30,000  legionaries  and  armed  peasants.  Gratian  fled  toward 
Italy  ,  but  being  overtaken  near  Lyons,  he  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  usurper. 

II.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  II.  (383-392). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  civil  war,  Theodosius 

and  Valentinian  recognized  Magnus  as  their  colleague,  assign- 
ing  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  to  him.  This  share  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  soldier  ;  and  knowing  that  Valentinian  was  a  cipher  in 
the  hands  of  his  mother,  Justina,  and  that  the  Arian  zeal  of 
this  princess  was  the  cause  of  great  discontent  in  Italy,  he 
deemed  the  occasion  opportune  for  an  attempt  to  increase 
his  power.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in  387,  and  the  imperial 
boy  fled  to  the  protection  of  Theodosius,  then  at  Tliessa- 
lonica.  The  orthodoxy  of  Theodosius  was  unquestionable, 
and  perhaps  he  would  have  hesitated  to  grant  aid  to  an  Arian 
sympathizer ;  but  when  Valentinian  energetically  abjured  all 
heretical  tendencies,  the  desired  assistance  was  accorded,  and 
the  more  willingly  since  all  Italy  was  protesting  against  the 
tyranny  of  Magnus.  The  adventurer  had  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  at  Aqnileia,  and  Theodosius  defeated  him  at  Siscia. 
His  own  soldiers  then  brought  Magnus  to  the  camp  of  the 
victor,  who  would  have  spared  him,  had  not  the  murder  of 
Gratian  called  for  his  capital  punishment.  Valentinian  II. 
was  now  reinstated  in  his  dominions  ;  and  in  order  to  render 
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the  position  of  the  youth  more  secure,  Theodosius  remained 
in  the  West  for  three  years.  When  he  deemed  it  safe  to 
return  to  the  East,  he  gave  to  Valentinian  a  worthy  minister, 
as  he  thought,  in  the  person  of  Arbogastes,  a  Frankish  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  warring  against  the 
German  invaders  of  Gaul.  But  in  392  Valentinian  resolved 
to  deprive  the  Frank  of  his  ministry,  being  disgusted  with 
his  persistence  in  naming  barbarians  to  all  offices,  both  civil 
and  military.  In  fact,  Arbogastes  had  been  plotting  to  seize 
the  crown  ;  and  when  the  emperor  asked  for  his  resignation, 
he  trampled  on  the  letter,  and  exclaimed  that  his  power 
depended  on  the  caprices  of  no  monarch.  A  few  days  after¬ 
ward,  the  young  sovereign  was  found  strangled  in  his  tent, 
and  men  pointed  to  the  Frank  as  his  murderer. 

III.  Theodosius  Sole  Emperor  (392-395). 

§  1.  The  Character  of  Theodosius. 

Theodosius  was  a  man  of  vast  and  cultivated  intelligence, 
of  almost  rash  intrepidity,  of  consummate  military  ability, 
and  of  pure  morals.  As  Bossuet  observes,  he  sustained 
religion  with  his  entire  power,  closed  the  mouth  of  heresy, 
rendered  the  nations  happy,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the 
universe.  Two  events  of  his  life  indicate  the  depth  of  his 
Christian  sentiments.  In  385  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  led 
to  a  terrible  sedition  in  Antioch,  and  the  mob  dragged  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  and  empress  through  the  streets. 
Theodosius  was  naturally  quick-tempered ;  and  every  day 
his  wife  used  to  warn  him  of  this  defect,  begging  him  to 
remember  what  he  was,  and  what  he  had  been.  When  he 
heard  of  the  Antiochian  outrage,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
order  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  but  the  people  had  come 
to  their  senses,  and  their  patriarch,  Flavian,  leaving  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  then  one  of  his  priests,  to  encourage  them  in 
their  despair,  had  come  to  the  capital  to  intercede  with  the 
sovereign.  The  address  of  Flavian  to  Theodosius  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  eloquence ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  his¬ 
torians  have  ascribed  its  composition  to  St.  Chrysostom. 
Flavian  admitted  the  guilt  of  the  Antiocliians ;  but  he  des- 
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canted  on  the  beauty  of  clemency,  and  reminded  the  emperor 
that  if  his  statue  had  been  destroyed,  he  now  had  it  in  his 
power  to  erect  new  statues  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
Constantine,  observed  the  prelate,  had  once  been  urged  to 
take  vengeance  because  his  portrait  had  been  stoned,  and 
that  great  emperor  simply  passed  his  hand  over  his  face, 
remarking  that  he  did  not  find  himself  at  all  hurt.  Theodos¬ 
ius  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that  he  freely  pardoned  the 
Antiochians.  However,  four  years  afterward,  there  occurred 
the  saddest  event  of  his  career.  Tliessalonica  revolted,  the 
governor  was  killed,  and  his  corpse  was  dragged  through  the 
streets.  When  the  intelligence  reached  Theodosius,  he 
hearkened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  minister,  Rufinus,  rather 
than  to  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the 
barbarian  garrison  to  make  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
offending  inhabitants.  Under  the  swords  of  the  Goths  7,000 
perished  ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  where  Theo¬ 
dosius  then  held  his  court,  immediately  left  the  city,  not 
wishing  to  be  near  so  great  a  criminal.  Then  the  saint  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  representing  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  and 
warning  him  not  to  enter  a  church  while  his  hands  were 
still  reeking  with  innocent  blood.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
went,  after  some  days  had  passed,  to  pray  in  the  cathedral ; 
but  at  the  door  he  found  the  holy  bishop  barring  his  entrance. 
“  Depart !  ”  cried  St.  Ambrose,  “  do  not  add  sacrilege  to 
homicide  !  ”  Then  the  culprit  began  to  cite  the  instance  of 
King  David,  who  had  been  forgiven  for  both  adultery  and 
homicide  ;  whereupon  the  saint  replied  :  “As  you  have  imi¬ 
tated  David  in  his  sin,  imitate  him  also  in  his  repentance  !  ” 
Theodosius  meekly  returned  to  his  palace,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  in  absolute  solitude  during  eight  months.  When  the 
feast  of  Easter  approached,  he  came  forth,  divested  of  every 
mark  of  his  dignity,  and  walking  to  a  house  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  cathedral,  he  sent  to  the  bishop  an  entreaty  for 
restoration  to  communion.  St.  Ambrose  came  to  the  house, 
and  informed  the  penitent  that  he  should  submit  himself  to 
canonical  penance ;  and  when  Theodosius  promised  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary,  he  was  ordered  to  sign,  then  and  there, 
a  law  forbidding  the  execution  of  any  capital  sentence  until 
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thirty  days  would  have  elapsed  since  the  condemnation  of 
the  culprit.  Then  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  and 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  and  so  profound 
appeared  his  contrition,  that  St.  Ambrose  deemed  him 
worthy  to  receive  a  dispensation  from  the  ecclesiastical  law 
then  in  force,  which  prohibited  a  homicide  from  receiving 
the  Holy  Eucharist  until  the  hour  of  death. 

§  2.  The  Laics  of  Theodosius. 

When  Theodosius  donned  the  imperial  purple,  there  had 
ensued  a  comparative  lull  in  the  religious  animosities  which 
had  afflicted  the  empire  since  the  first  appearance  of  Arian- 
ism ;  but  the  mania  for  theologizing  was  still  rampant  in  the 
Orient  among  both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  St.  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Nyssa,  a  brother  of  St.  Basil,  writes  :  “  If  you  ask  a 

man  to  give  you  some  small  change  for  a  gold  piece,  he  tells 
you  that  the  Father  differs  from  the  Son  inasmuch  as  He  is 
not  generated.  When  you  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  baker 
assures  you  that  the  Father  is  superior  to  the  Son.  Ask 
your  servant  whether  the  water  for  your  bath  is  sufficiently 
warm  ;  you  must  be  content  with  the  information  that  the 
Son  was  created  out  of  nothing.”  It  was  the  ambition  of 
Theodosius  to  endow  the  Orient  with  religious  peace  ;  and 
when,  after  his  campaign  of  380,  while  passing  the  winter  in 
Thessalonica,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  promised 
to  be  fatal,  he  not  only  received  the  baptism  which  he  had 
hitherto  deferred,  but  hastened  to  enact  some  laws  which 
might  further  the  cause  of  religious  unity.  He  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  no  less  his  imperial  duty  to  deliver 
his  subjects  from  error,  than  to  protect  them  from  barbarian 
invasion.  Inquiring  from  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  who 
had  administered  to  him  the  Sacrament  of  Begeneration,  as 
to  the  religious  conditions  of  the  Orient,  he  learned  that  the 
province  of  Macedonia  alone  was  free  from  heresy  ;  and  the 
prelate  urged  him  to  abandon  the  policy  of  toleration  which 
St.  Athanasius  had  recommended  to  Jovian,  substituting  for  it 
energetic  measures  against  both  Paganism  and  heresy.  How 
had  the  Pagans  and  the  heretics  responded  to  the  gentleness 
of  J ovian,  and  to  the  impartiality  of  Valentinian  ?  By  urging 
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a  policy  of  persecution  of  tlie  Catholics  on  Yalens,  replied 
the  bishop.  St.  Athanasius  himself,  the  champion  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  had  never  enjoyed  one  day  of  that  liberty  which  he  had 
defended  as  the  right  of  the  heretics.  On  Feb.  28,  380,  the 
following  edict  was  promulgated  :  “  It  is  our  will  that  all  the 
(Christian)  peoples  subject  to  Our  Clemency  follow  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  the  Holy  Apostle  Peter  transmitted  to  the  Romans, 
and  just  as  it  is  followed  by  the  Pontiff,  Damasus,  and  by 
Peter,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  men  of  apostolic  sanctity .... 
We  order  that  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians  be  borne  only 
by  those  who  follow  this  law  ;  and  that  the  infamous  designa¬ 
tion  of  ‘  heretics  ’  be  given  to  the  insensate  persons  who  depart 
from  the  said  law.”  Since  he  had  received  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  in  the  Lenten  season,  Theodosius  wished  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  that  great  grace  by  an  ordinance 
whereby  all  criminal  trials  should  be  suspended  during  the 
penitential  period  ;  and  he  decreed  that  then  no  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  should  be  inflicted  b}r  the  state.  This  emperor  was 
very  severe  toward  the  detestable  race  of  “  informers  ”  who 
had  ever  formed  one  of  the  chief  curses  of  imperial  Rome, 
just  as  they  ever  have  been  and  still  are  in  every  absolute 
or  tyrannical  government.  False  denunciation  was  punished 
with  death  ;  and  the  same  penalty  was  visited  on  him  who 
made  three  denunciations,  even  though  they  were  well-founded 
— “because,”  says  the  law,  “we  wish  to  indicate  our  detes¬ 
tation  of  informers  in  general.”  If  the  effect  of  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  was  the  imprisonment  of  the  accused  pending  trial,  the 
informer  was  also  incarcerated  until  the  guilt  of  the  victim 
was  proved.  It  was  ordered  that  no  application  for  a  share 
of  confiscated  property  should  be  received  from  any  private 
individual  ;  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  if  any  concessions 
of  confiscated  property,  already  obtained,  should  be  found  to 
have  been  granted  by  magistrates  who  had  been  besought  to 
that  end  by  the  beneficiaries,  the  concessions  should  be  null. 
In  every  case  of  legal  confiscation  except  in  a  case  of  high- 
treason,  the  state  was  to  take  only  one  half  of  the  adjudged 
property  ;  the  other  half  was  to  be  left  to  the  heirs  of  the  cul¬ 
prit  ;  but  five-sixths  of  the  property  of  traitors  were  to  fall  to 
the  government.  By  what  must  seem  to  most  moderns  an 
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extravagant  appreciation  of  tlie  duties  of  a  widow,  Theodosius 
affixed  the  note  of  infamy  on  a  widow  who  married  during  the 
■customary  days  of  mourning ;  a  part  of  her  inheritance  from 
her  deceased  husband  then  went  to  her  presumptive  heirs. 
All  of  the  preceding  dispositions  bear  the  date  of  380 ;  and 
on  January  .0,  381,  the  walls  of  Constantinople  were  pla¬ 
carded  with  the  following  edict :  “  No  edifice  for  the  cele¬ 

bration  of  their  mysteries  shall  be  accorded  to  heretics;  they 
shall  enjoy  no  opportunity  for  manifestations  of  their  mad¬ 
ness.  .  .  .The  Faith  of  Nice,  transmitted  by  our  ancestors  and 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  our  divine  religion,  is  to  be 

maintained . Let  all  the  monstrosities  of  the  odious 

sects,  together  with  the  names  of  their  founders,  be  banished 
from  the  memory  of  man.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Faith  of  Nice,  and  as  a  veritable  follower  of  the 
Catholic  Eeligion  who  avows  his  belief  in  Almighty  God, 
and  in  Christ  His  Son  who  is  One  God  with  Him  and  God 
from  God  and  Light  from  Light ;  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
true  Catholic  who  by  no  denial  offends  the  Holy  Ghost 
( negando  non  violet)  through  wdiom  wre  receive  whatever  we 
receive  from  the  Father ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  Catholic  who 
professes  with  a  pure  faith,  and  without  any  alteration,  his 
belief  in  that  Indivisible  Substance  of  the  Trinity  which  the 
faithful  designate  by  the  Greek  word  ousia .  .  .  .Let  all  here¬ 
tics  be  debarred  from  the  precincts  of  our  churches  ;  let  none 
of  their  assemblies  be  tolerated  within  our  cities  ;  and  if 
they  attempt  to  take  possession  of  any  of  our  churches, 
they  must  be  unpityingly  thrust  outside  the  walls  of  the 
towns,  so  that  throughout  the  empire  the  churches  may  re¬ 
main  devoted  to  the  Faith  of  Nice.”  The  reader  will  note 
that  by  this  edict,  issued  though  it  was  in  a  time  of  reaction 
after  the  virulent  persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Arians, 
Photinists,  and  other  sectarians,  Theodosius  merely  prohibit¬ 
ed  any  assemblies  of  heretics  within  the  cities ;  and  that  he 
•did  not  order  any  interference  with  private  consciences  or  with 
domestic  practices.  In  381  Pagan  sacrifices  were  forbidden, 
although  the  other  ceremonies  of  Pagan  worship  were  toler- 
rated.  In  391,  apostate  Christians  were  pronounced  “  in¬ 
famous,”  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  testifying 
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in  courts  of  law.  Because  of  tlie  obscene  practices  of  the 
Maniclieans,  the  prefect  of  the  Orient  was  commanded  to 
appoint  “  inquisitors  ”  to  discover  those  ribalds.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  History  mentions  “  inquisitors  ”  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  heretics.  It  was.at  this  time  that  idolatry,  expelled 
from  the  cities  wherever  the  imperial  power  was  more  than 
nominal,  took  refuge  in  the  villages,  pagi,  thus  giving  origin  to- 
the  term  “  Pagans  ”  as  indicative  of  its  professors.  In  regard 
to  the  measures  of  Theodosius  against  heresy  and  idolatry,  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  met  no  resistance  ;  neither  heresy 
nor  idolatry  was  willing  to  furnish  martyrs.  As  for  Arianism 
especially,  ithadbeen  no  less  an  instrument  for  ambition  than 
for  the  exploitation  of  fanciedly  learned  minds,  and  it  had  been 
nourished  in  the  imperial  court ;  when  an  emperor  gave  what 
he  meant  as  its  death-blow,  he  merely  tried  to  undo  the  work 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.  In  two  notable  instances  the 
Theodosian  enactments  against  Paganism  were  futile ;  in 
Rome  the  emperor  had  at  that  moment  no  real  power,  and  in 
Alexandria  there  were  too  many  who  still  feared  that  the  old 
god  of  the  Nile  would  punish  interference  with  the  worship  of 
the  Pagan  deities  by  a  suspension  of  those  overflows  of  the- 
great  river  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  Egyptian  soil  depend¬ 
ed.  And  in  several  other  cities  of  the  Orient,  the  sovereign 
deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of 
his  decrees  to  the  prudence  of  the  governors  ;  thus,  when  the- 
prefect  of  Mesopotamia  interceded  for  the  temple  of  Edessar 
Theodosius  replied  :  “We  have  thought  it  well  to  not  insist 
on  the  closing  of  that  temple  which  contains  many  statues 
whose  value  we  may  appreciate  without  asserting  their  divin¬ 
ity.  Let  your  experience  tell  you  that  while  you  allow  orisons 
to  be  offered  in  that  temple,  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  sac¬ 
rifices  therein  will  be  licit.” 

§  3.  The  Last  Years  of  Theodosius. —  The  Alleged  Destruction 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library  by  the  Christians. 

After  the  murder  of  Valentinian  II.,  Arbogastes  did  not 
venture  to  assume  the  purple  before  men  would  have  partially 
forgotten  his  audacity  ;  he  proclaimed  one  of  his  secretaries,  a 
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rhetorician  named  Eugenius.  This  phantom  of  an  emperor 
was  a  Christian,  while  his  creator  was  a  Pagan  ;  but  both  relied 
upon  the  active  support  of  such  Pagans  as  still  subsisted  in  the 
empire.  All  Christians,  therefore,  were  praying  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Theodosius,  when  he  led  his  legions  across  Illyria, 
and  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  Alps,  marched  toward 
Aquileia,  where  the  rebels  awaited  his  attack.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  the  last  open  struggle  of  Roman  Paganism 
with  Christianity  ;  the  image  of  Hercules  was  raised  over  the 
forces  of  Arbogastes,  while  the  sacred  Labarum  of  Constan¬ 
tine  encouraged  the  troops  of  Theodosius.  The  combat  lasted 
during  two  days  ;  the  first  ending  favorably  to  the  rebels,  who 
passed  the  night  in  triumphant  carousal.  Theodosius  spent 
the  interval  in  prayer ,  and  when  he  attacked  the  foe  at  day¬ 
break,  he  was  victorious.  Arbogastes  killed  himself  in 
despair  ;  and  Eugenius,  dragged  before  the  conqueror  by  his 
own  soldiers,  was  beheaded.  Then  the  defeated  army  be¬ 
sought  and  obtained  pardon  ;  for  St.  Ambrose  persuaded 
Theodosius  to  draw  a  veil  over  its  crime.  In  395,  a  few 
months  alter  this  victory,  the  glorious  sovereign,  the  last 
Roman  emperor  wdio  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  the  last  wdio  led  his  troops  in  the  field,  died 
at  Milan  in  the  arms  of  St.  Ambrose.  And  now,  ere  we  term¬ 
inate  our  narrative  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  a 
few  words  must  be  devoted  to  an  event  which  occurred  a  few' 
years  before  his  demise,  and  which  modern  paganizing 
historians  are  w^ont  to  adduce  as  an  illustration  of  Catholic 
presumed  hostility  to  secular  learning.  In  his  proper  place 
the  celebrated  caliph,  Omar,  wall  be  introduced  to  the  reader  ; 
here  wre  merely  observe  that  on  Dec.  14,  641,  this  worthy 
standard-bearer  of  Islam  took  Alexandria  by  assault,  and  as 
was  once  generally  believed,  by  his  order  the  celebrated 
Library,  not  so  valuable  as  of  yore,  but  still  rich  in  literary 
treasures,  wras  committed  to  the  flames.  Omar  is  said  to 
have  told  those  who  besought  him  to  spare  the  grand 
collection  :  “  Either  those  books  agree  with  the  Koran  or 
they  disagree.  In  the  first  supposition  they  are  useless  ;  in 
the  second,  they  are  truly  pernicious.  Therefore  burn  them.” 
Certain  historians  of  the  Gibbon  stamp  are  not  satisfied  with 
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a  denial  of  this  act  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  Omar.  While 
several  judicial  minds  have  pronounced  that  the  guilt  of  the 
caliph  has  not  been  proved,  the  paganizing  historians  have 
asserted  his  innocence  as  demonstrated  by  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  great  collection  had  already  been  burnt  in  the  time 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  by  a  mob  of  Catholics,  influenced 
by  Theopliilus,  then  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  And 
strange  to  say,  two  Catholic  writers,  Ampere  and  Chateau¬ 
briand,  do  not  discredit  the  allegation.  But  there  is  no 
historical  foundation  for  this  picture  of  a  Catholic  bishop 
perpetrating  an  act  designed  to  promote  the  spread  of 
ignorance.  The  reader  must  know  that  when  Mark  Antony 
presented  Cleopatra  with  the  200,000  volumes  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  king  of  Pergamus,  the  gift  was  meant  to 
enable  the  queen  to  begin  the  restoration  of  the  great  Library 
which  the  fleet  of  Julius  Caesar  had  accidentally  burnt ;  and 
that  the  Pergamean  books  were  then  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peum,  an  immense  enclosure  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
statue  of  Serapis  situated  in  its  centre.  In  389,  Theopliilus, 
the  patriarch,  ordered  an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus  to  be 
changed  into  a  church.  During  the  course  of  the  operations 
many  revolting  idols  were  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  edifice  ; 
and  the  Christians  exhibited  them  to  the  Pagans,  of  whom 
there  were  still  many  in  the  city,  as  a  proof  of  the  degrading 
tendencies  of  the  fallen  religion.  The  two  parties  came  to 
blows  ;  and  a  Pagan  insurrection  was  incited  by  Hellas,  a 
priest  of  Jupiter,  who  afterward  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
nine  Christians  with  his  own  hand.  The  rebels  fled  to  the 
Serapeum,  and  prepared  for  a  siege  ;  but,  instead  of  assailing 
the  strong  position,  the  Alexandrian  Christians  sent  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  revolt  to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  residing  in 
Milan.  The  emperor  ordered  the  Christians  to  respect  the 
persons  of  the  Pagan  rebels,  but  he  commanded  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pagan  temples.  When  this  decision  was 
communicated  to  the  idolaters  in  the  Serapeum,  they  repaired 
to  their  homes,  and  the  Christians  immediately  pulled  down 
the  statue  of  Serapis  and  destroyed  the  sanctuary.  But  the 
rest  of  the  Serapeum— the  residences  of  the  Pagan  priests, 
,the  many  halls  for  the  reunions  of  the  philosophers,  and  the 
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chambers  containing  the  Library — was  not  touched.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Catholic  bishop,  Theophilus, 
had  so  thoroughly  demolished  the  Library  when  he  assailed 
the  Serapeum,  that  there  was  left  nothing  on  which  Omar 
could  have  exercised  his  vandalism  ;  that  our  ancestors  in  the 
faith  persecuted  the  votaries  of  Paganism  even  unto  the 
point  of  destroying  their  literature  ;  that  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  fourth  century  confounded  the  masterpieces  of  classic 
literature  with  the  rightfully  proscribed  monuments  of  idol¬ 
atry.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  same  fourth  century  that 
St.  Basil  taught  that  profit  would  accrue  to  the  true  religion, 
if  its  followers  studied  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  poets. 
It  was  then  that  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  pronounced  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  Apostate  as  accursed,  because  that 
emperor  had  prohibited  to  Christians  the  study  of  profane 
literature.  It  was  then  that  Atticus  flourished, —  that,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Constantinople  who  w'as  better  versed  in  Pagan 
philosophy  than  any  sophist  of  his  day.  It  was  then  that 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  declared  to  the  Pagans  that  while  the 
Christians  would  not  eat  articles  of  food  wfliicli  had  been 
offered  to  idols,  they  would  nevertheless  nourish  their  minds 
with  the  works  of  Pagan  authors .  It  was  then  that  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  the  entire  Church  admired  Didymus,  the  walking 
encyclopedia  of  the  time.  In  fine,  the  fourth  century  was  the 
epoch  of  SS.  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Ambrose. 
But  M.  Libri  insists  that  “the  need  of  destroying  the  last 
vestige  of  Paganism  impelled  the  Christians  to  proscribe  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  and  we  know  how  zealously  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Isidore  labored  to  abolish  Pagan  literature.” 
Elsewhere  we  shall  defend  St.  Gregory  the  Great  against  the 
charge  of  having  burned  the  Library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  ; 
and  as  to  the  accusation  against  the  great  Spanish  Doctor, 
we  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  made  against  the  author 
of  the  “Etymologies,”  an  immense  and  exhaustive  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  historical  writers  with 
whom  we  are  now'  at  issue  appear  to  have  no  precise  idea  of 
what  constituted  the  Serapeum,  the  home  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library.  The  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  the  sole  Serapean 
monument  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  Theodosian  decree, 
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was  a  small  part  of  tlie  Serapeum  ;  ami  it  vvas  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  platform  which  was  isolated  from  the  edi¬ 
fices  which  contained  the  Library.  Not  one  ancient  writer 
asserts  that  all  these  structures — the  porticoes,  lecture-halls, 
refectories,  residences  of  the  priests,  etc. — were  destroyed  by 
the  flock  of  iheophilus  ;  on  the  contrary,  two  contemporaries 
of  Tlieopliilus,  Eunapes  (a  Pagan)  and  Rufinus  (a  Christian), 
show  that  the  cella  or  sanctuary  of  Serapis  was  alone  subver¬ 
ted.  Again,  the  historian  Evagrius  (b.  536)  informs  us  that 
in  452  the  imperial  troops,  having  been  worsted  by  Alexan¬ 
drian  insurgents,  found  refuge  in  the  Serapeum ;  therefore 
the  entire  Serapeum  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  zealots 
of  389.  When  we  are  told  that  the  early  Christians  were 
always  animated  by  an  iconoclastic  spirit  against  profane 
literature,  we  can  reply  that  those  Roman  emperors  who  most 
vigorously  attacked  Paganism  were  also  the  most  zealous 
protectors  of  science  and  literature.  Gratian,  who  abolished 
the  title,  Pontifex  Maximus  of  idolatry,  hitherto  borne  by 
t.he  emperors,  ordered  that  the  salaries  of  rhetoricians  and 
of  the  professors  of  “  Attic  and  Roman  Letters  ”  should  be 
paid  by  the  imperial  treasury  ;  and  Theodosius  II.  issued  sim¬ 
ilar  ones,  thus  imitating  the  conduct  of  Constantine.  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.  greatly  favored  the  Academy  of  Constantinople. 
He  founded  ten  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  ten  for 
the  teaching  of  Greek  literature ;  five  chairs  of  Greek,  and 
three  of  Latin  rhetoric  ;  two  of  jurisprudence,  and  one  of 
philosophy.  After  twenty  years  of  incumbency,  the  profes¬ 
sor  received  the  title  of  Count  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  among 
the  first  promoted  to  this  dignity  was  the  same  Pagan  priest, 
Hellas,  who  had  indulged  his  Christian-killing  proclivities  in 
the  sedition  of  389.  If  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  destroyed 
the  famous  Library,  how  comes  it  that  no  mention  of  the  fact 
is  made  by  those  ancient  authors  who  so  graphically  tell  of 
the  broken  statue  of  Serapis,  and  of  the  ruination  of  his 
sanctuary  ?  And  why  is  not  the  deed  recorded,  justified  and 
glorified,  by  some  one  of  those  innumerable  ecclesiastical 
writers  who,  according  to  that  school  of  Gibbon  which  is  ram¬ 
pant  even  in  these  days  of  supposedly  calm  historical  criticism, 
were  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  against  everything  Pagan  ?' 
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§  4.  The  Condition  of  the  Empire  at  the  Death  of  Theodosius. 

In  the  magnificent  oration  which  St.  Ambrose  pronounced 
at  the  obsequies  of  Theodosius,  he  said  :  “  I  have  loved 

this  man  who  flung  his  imperial  insignia  to  the  earth  as  he 
knelt  in  the  church  and  besought  pardon  for  his  great  trans¬ 
gression  (the  massacre  of  Thessalonica).  Public  penance, 
a  discipline  which  brings  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  so  many 
private  individuals,  caused  no  shame  to  this  emperor.  I 
have  loved  this  man  who  pronounced  my  name  with  his  last 
breath  ;  I  feel  his  loss  in  the  depth  of  my  heart.  I  have 
loved  him  ;  and  I  entreat  my  God  to  hearken  to  that  prayer  of 
mine  which  accompanied  the  soul  of  Theodosius  to  its  judg¬ 
ment.”  As  the  holy  bishop  of  Milan  bade  farewell  to  his 
friend  and  sovereign,  he  congratulatedhimself  on  a  supposedly 
effected  alliance  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  which  was  to 
ensure  the  durability  of  the  latter.  History  has  shown  that 
no  alliance  of  the  Church  with  a  human  government  has  been 
or  can  be  durable ;  aud  simply  because  on  the  part  of  merely 
human  institutions  such  an  alliance  has  been  and  always  will 
be  insincere.  At  the  moment  when  St.  Ambrose  was  prog¬ 
nosticating  a  permanent  friendship  between  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  a  consequent  durability  of  the  latter, 
among  his  auditors  there  was  a  young  Goth,  an  officer  trained 
by  Rome,  by  name  Alaric,  who  was  soon  to  demonstrate  the 
illusion  of  the  prelate.  When  Theodosius  died,  the  division 
into  the  Empire  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West  was,  as 
yet,  merely  a  temporary  arrangement  for  the  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  frontiers  against  the  barbarians.  The  Empire 
of  the  West  was  divided  into  two  prefectures ;  that  of  the 
Gauls,  and  that  of  Italy.  The  former  included  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain  ;  the  latter  Italy,  most  of  Africa,  and  Western 
Illyria.  The  Empire  of  the  East  consisted  of  the  prefectures 
of  Eastern  Illyria  and  the  Orient.  The  various  prefectures 
were  divided  into  “  dioceses,”  which  were  sub-divided  into 
provinces.  Rapid  communication  between  the  provinces 
was  maintained  by  means  of  a  regular  postal  system  ;  but 
this  convenience  was  only  for  governmental  business.  Un¬ 
til  very  modern  times,  no  country  possessed  so  thorough 
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a  postal  arrangement  as  tliat  which  the  Roman  Empire  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Besides  the 
ordinary  relay  stations  along  the  routes,  there  were,  at  the 
end  of  every  day  s  journey,  stations  called  mansiones,  from 
which  word  we  derive  our  “  mansions,”  maisons  :  and  these 
were  provided  with  excellent  hostelries  and  immense  maga¬ 
zines  of  provisions  and  war  materials.  The  army  was  no 
longer  composed  exclusively  of  Roman  citizens  ;  the  legions 
being  now  recruited  not  only  from  the  provincials,  but  also 
fiom  the  barbarians.  Conscription,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  was  unknown  ;  but  each  proprietor  was  obliged  to 
furnish  to  the  army  a  number  of  men  proportionate  to  his 
wealth.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  valor  and  discipline  were 
not  what  they  had  been.  As  to  the  barbarians  who  repleted 
the  ranks,  their  valor  was  often  praiseworthy,  but  their  dis¬ 
cipline  was  generally  an  unknown  quantity  ;  and  they  were 
to  give,  very  soon,  the  law  to  the  emperor.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  the  fatal  invasion  began  within,  long  before  it 
began  from  outside  the  empire. 


Chapter  XXII. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  Slavic  and  the  Germanic  Tribes. 

§  1.  The  Ancient  Slavs. 

Europe  had  been  peopled,  as  we  have  already  noted,  by 
the  Pelasgic  race  in  the  South,  by  the  Celts  in  the  West,  by 
the  Teutons  in  its  centre,  and  by  the  Slavs  in  the  East.  We 
have  witnessed  the  absorption  of  both  the  Pelasgians  and 
the  Iberian  Celts  into  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  here  we  note 
that  the  same  destiny  befell  all  the  other  Celts  excepting 
those  who  inhabited  Scotia,  that  land  which  in  more  modern 
days  came  to  be  known  as  “  Ireland,”  and  also  excepting 
those  Celts  who  then  dwelled  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
Caledonia  which  was  one  day  to  receive  from  its  Hibernian 
conquerors  the  commemorating  appellation  of  Scotia  Minor 
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nr  “ Lesser  Land  of  the  Scots,”  Anglice,  “Scotland.”  The 
Slavs  and  the  Teutons,  although  repeatedly  vanquished,  were 
not  permanently  subjugated  by  the  Romans  ;  and  they  were 
destined  to  be  the  chief  means  wherewith  Divine  Providence 
subverted  the  fourth  of  the  great  empires  which  had  been 
seen  in  the  vision  of  Daniel.  The  Slavs,  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  Sarmatians,  were  a  Japhetic  race, 
probably  descended  from  Riphat,  the  third  son  of  Gomer  ; 
certainly  their  Asiatic  origin  is  evinced  by  their  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  their  institutions,  religion,  and  customs.  Historians 
do  not  mention  the  word  “Slav”  before  they  approach  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era ;  and  the  term  is  variously  derived 
from  slava,  meaning  “glory,”  and  from  slovo,  meaning  a 
“  language.”  Our  own  word  “  slave  ”  is  a  reminder  of  the 
miserably  degraded  condition  into  which  the  ancient  Slavic 
tribes  had  fallen.  When  the  Slavs  emigrated  from  Asia, 
they  seized  on  the  region  extending  from  the  Ural  mountains 
to  the  Vistula ;  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian,  to  the  Baltic.  One  of  their  offshoots,  the  Vends  or 
Veneti,  finally  extended  their  territories  as  far  as  the  Illyrian 
and  Carnic  Alps  ;  and  a  family  of  these  Vends,  called  Vindils,, 
settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what  is  no  w  known  as  Prus¬ 
sia.  Another  Vend  branch,  termed  Vandals,  are  sometimes 
ranked  among  the  Germanic  tribes.  And  still  other  tribes 
of  Vends  came  to  be  known  as  Tchecks  or  Czecks,  Slovacks, 
etc.  From  the  very  first  days  of  their  meeting  in  Europe, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Teutons  fought  each  other  continually ; 
and  as  fast  as  the  latter  abandoned  t  lie  northern  and  eastern 
regions,  the  former  took  their  place.  In  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  Slavs  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder,  occupying  lands  which  the  Marcomanni  and  the 
Quadi  had  deserted  for  the  comparatively  attractive  soil  of 
those  lands  which  are  now  known  as  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

§  2.  Slavic  Institutions. 

Each  Slavic  tribe  was  governed  by  its  starosty  or  elders ; 
but  an  hereditary  nobility,  the  lecky,  was  formed  in  very 
early  times,  and  these  nobles  exercised  authority  over  the 
nation,  conjointly  with  the  kings  or  rather  the  chiefs  of  the 
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bribes.  In  time  of  war,  a  temporary  grand  chief,  called  a 
vowod,  was  chosen.  The  Slavs  recognized  a  Boy  or  Supreme 
Being,  but  they  also  adored  many  inferior  deities,  both  good 
and  e\il ,  and  in  time,  they  adopted  other  divinities  from  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Teutons.  In  the  days  of  old  the  Slavs 
were  simple-minded  and  inconstant ;  and  certain  Slavophiles 
tell  us  that  they  were  a  gentle,  pastoral  people,  fond  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  especially  of  music.  But  it  is  certain  that  from 
the  time  that  they  entered  into  the  domain  of  History  until 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  were  malevolent  and 
cruel.  They  invariably  tortured  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
they  respected  their  women  so  little,  that  no  man  was  ever 
punished  for  the  murder  of  one.  W  hen  a  husband  died,  the 
wife  was  forced  to  kill  herself  ;  and  this  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Poles  until  the  tenth  century,  and  very  much 
longer  among  the  Russians.  Their  Tzerneboch  or  Black  God 
was  appeased  only  by  human  sacrifices.  Mothers  very  com¬ 
monly  slaughtered  their  infants.  No  Slavic  people  embraced 
■Christianity  before  the  seventh  century.  Then  the  Croats, 
newly  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  asked  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  for  missionaries  ;  and 
at  the  request  of  that  sovereign,  the  Holy  See  sent  priests  to 
them,  and  they  were  instructed  and  baptized,  after  they  had 
promised  to  abstain  from  robbery  and  outrage.  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Russians  did  not  even  begin  until  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  will  be  explained  when  we  treat  of  the  Middle  A^e 

§  3.  The  Germans. 

At  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  “  Germani  ”  occupied  the 
regions  which  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Danube  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Rhine ;  and  on  the  east,  when  the  Slavs  did  not  drive  them 
further  westward,  by  Moravia  and  the  Vistula.  They  were 
a  Japhetic  race,  probably  descended  from  Thogorma,  a  son 
of  Japhet.  They  arrived  in  Europe  about  fourteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  aud  they  found  that  continent  occu¬ 
pied  by  races  of  three  previous  migrations.  These  were  the 
Iberians,  already  firmly  established  in  Spain  ;  the  Finns, 
then  as  now  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Gauls,  in 
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and  to  the  east  of  the  land  now  known  as  France.  During 
the  course  of  eight  or  nine  centuries,  they  acquired  nearly  all 
the  lands  which  came,  in  time,  to  be  known  as  Germany  ;  and 
the  first  “  Germans  ”  known  by  the  Romans  were  those  whom 
Caesar  met  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  At  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
about  80  A.  D.,  the  ancient  German  confederacies  of  the 
Suevi,  Cherusci,  and  Marcomanni,  had  been  dissolved ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  there  were  formed  four 
new  ones.  These  were  the  Saxons  in  the  north  ;  the  Franks 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  Alemanni  along 
the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  the  Goths,  along  the  Danube.  Besides 
these  principal  confederacies,  there  were  many  insolated 
German  peoples,  such  as  the  Marcomanni,  in  what  is  now 
Bohemia ;  the  Quadi,  in  that  region  which  was  afterward 
termed  Moravia ;  the  Longobardi  and  the  Burgundians,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  countries  behind  those  occupied  by  the 
Franks ;  and  the  Alani,  a  branch  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus.  We 
have  already  noted  the  chief  events  consequent  upon  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  Romans  with  the  Germans,  before  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era.  Most  of  the  emperors  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  were  forced  to  take  the  field  against  various 
Germanic  tribes ;  and  the  Goths  in  Eastern  Europe  were 
especially  redoubtable.  In  212  these  barbarians  crossed  the 
Danube  ;  in  251  they  defeated  Decius  at  Nicopolis  ;  and  even 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  were  often  ravaged  by  them.  In 
272  Aurelian  despairingly  resigned  Dacia  to  them.  Then  a 
period  of  peace  ensued,  and  it  lasted  for  fifty  years,  during  ’ 
which  two  Gothic  kingdoms,  those  of  the  Visigoths  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  were  formed.  Then  there  were  continual  wars 
until  Theodosius  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  empire  and 
the  army. 

§  4.  Germanic  Institutions. 

Among  all  the  German  tribes  the  priesthood  was  a  public 
magistracy  ;  the  priests  presiding  over  the  general  assemblies, 
and  pronouncing  all  capital  sentences.  Temples,  properly 
speaking,  were  unknown  among  the  olden  Germans  ;  their 
worship  being  performed  in  sacred  enclosures.  A  Supreme 
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Being  was  recognized  ;  but  the  forces  of  nature  were  deified, 
and  idols  were  adored.  According  to  the  German  mythology, 
the  Father  of  All  Things  married  the  Earth  ;  and  this  god¬ 
dess  was  worshipped  principally  in  the  island  of  Rugen, 
where  her  clients  offered  sacrifice  to  her  by  throwing  a  youtli 
and  a  maiden  into  the  lake.  The  son  of  the  Earth  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  father  of  the  Germans  through  his  three  sons, 
Ingevon,  Istevon,  and  Hermion.  The  worship  of  Odin,  also 
styled  Wodan  or  Wodin,  as  the  God  of  War,  spread  among 
all  the  Germanic  peoples  ;  although  originally  it  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Baltic  tribes.  Thor  or  Donnar,  the  God  of 
Thunder,  corresponded  to  the  Jupiter  Tonansof  the  Romans. 
Freyr  and  Freyja,  brother  and  sister,  were  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Fria  was  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Between  the  gods  and  men  were  Giants,  personifica¬ 
tions  of  the  superior  forces  of  nature  ;  and  there  were  also- 
other  demi-gods  who  represented  the  inferior  forces.  But 
far  above  both  gods  and  men  were  the  three  JSornas  or  Fates. 
The  Germans  believed  in  another  life.  Their  idea  of  heaven 
was  a  magnificent  hall,  Walhalla,  where  the  valiant  were 
waited  upon  by  very  big  (  and  to  them  attractive )  women, 
the  Valkyries  ;  and  the  blessed  were  supposed  to  pass  every 
night  in  carousing,  the  dawn  of  day  being  the  signal  for  a 
general  fight.  In  this  paradise  Odin  drinks  beer,  but  he 
never  eats  ;  when  food  is  placed  before  him,  he  flings  it  to 
his  ever-attendant  wolves.  When  the  blessed  are  warned  by 
the  approach  of  night  to  pause  in  their  fighting,  their  wounds- 
are  healed,  and  then  they  return  to  their  beer.  Like  the  other 
olden  barbarians,  the  Germans  were  addicted  to  immoderate 
gambling,  as  well  as  to  continual  drunkenness  and  bloody 
quarrels  ;  but  their  sexual  morality  may  be  considered  a& 
comparatively  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  promiscuous  adul¬ 
tery  was  rare  among  them.  „  They  regarded  polygamy  as  a 
blessing,  and  therefore  as  a  distinction  to  be  enjoyed  by  their 
kings  and  their  higher  nobility.  Slavery  was  an  essential 
institution  of  the  Germans,  and  it  subsisted  in  three  kinds. 
Some  were  born  in  slavery,  and  were  marketed  like  cattle  ; 
prisoners  of  war  were  invariably  made  slaves  ;  and  inability 
to  pay  debt,  as  well  as  loss  at  gambling,  made  many  slaves^ 
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All  slaves  could  be  killed,  at  tlie  caprice  of  their  owners  ;  but 
they  might  purchase  their  liberty,  although  they  could  never 
acquire  the  rights  of  a  Wehr  Mann  or  German.  Serfdom  was 
also  a  German  institution  ;  the  serf  being  perpetually  attached 
to  the  soil  of  his  “  lord,”  and  paying  an  annual  tribute  of 
provisions  and  labor. 

II.  The  Geeat  Ibeuption  of  the  Babbabians  (395-476). 

§  1.  Rise  of  Alar ic. 

By  the  testament  of  the  great  Theodosius,  the  empire  was 
divided  between  his  sons,  Arcadius,  then  nineteen,  and  Hon- 
orius,  then  eleven  years  of  age.  The  former  received  the 
East,  with  Constantinople  for  his  capital  ;  while  the  latter 
mounted  the  throne  of  the  West,  with  his  residence  at  Milan. 
By  this  partition,  the  Eastern  Empire  became  definitively 
established  as  a  separate  state,  and  as  one  thoroughly  Greek 
in  language  and  customs,  although  its  sovereigns,  down  to 
the  day  of  its  final  destruction  by  the  Ottomans,  continued 
to  style  themselves  “  Emperors  of  the  Romans.”  Both  of  the 
young  sovereigns  were  void  of  ability  ;  and  although  their 
father  had  assigned  to  them  able  guardians,  Rufinus  for  Ar¬ 
cadius,  and  Stilicho  for  Honorius,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
colossal  empire  soon  perceived  that  they  had  different  inter¬ 
ests.  Stilicho  was  a  brave  Vandal  who  had  shared  in  the 
military  exploits  of  Theodosius,  and  had  received  from  that 
emperor  the  hand  of  his  niece,  Serena.  One  of  the  children 
of  this  union  was  the  princess  Maria  ;  and  when  Theodosius 
died,  Stilicho  prevailed  on  Honorius  to  make  her  his  empress. 
Rufinus,  the  guardian  of  Arcadius,  endeavored  to  acquire  in 
the  East  the  same  influence  that  Stilicho  possessed  in  the 
West,  by  urging  his  ward  to  marry  his  daughter  ;  but  the 
lad  preferred  the  suggestion  of  Eutropius,  a  low-born  Ar¬ 
menian  who  had  become  high-chamberlain  of  the  court,  that 
he  should  espouse  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  a  Frankish  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  imperial  army.  Then  Rufinus  determined  to 
create  such  disorder  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  that  men  would 
call  on  him  to  save  it  by  putting  its  crown  on  his  own  head. 
His  instrument  was  ready  at  hand.  Alaric,  a  Goth  who  had 
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entered  the  Roman  army  after  having  combatted  it  for  many 
years,  had  been  raised  by  Theodosius  to  its  chief  command  ; 
and  he  was  then  living  on  the  rich  estate  which  had  been 
given  to  him.  Embittered  because  he  had  not  received  lar¬ 
ger  compensation  for  his  services,  this  adventurer  gladly 
accejited  the  invitation  of  Rufinus  ;  be  easily  mustered  several 
thousands  of  his  ever  discontented  and  bloodthirsty  tribes¬ 
men  ;  and  he  began  to  ravage  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
none  of  the  Roman  generals,  probably  leagued  with  Rufinus, 
attempting  to  check  him.  His  enterprise  exalted  the  spirits 
of  all  the  V  isigoths  in  the  empire  to  such  a  pitch  that  in  398, 
they  proclaimed  him  king  of  their  nation,  and  encouraged 
him  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  an  oracle  which,  as  he  gave 
out,  had  declared  that  he  was  destined  to  destroy  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  In  402,  while  Italy  was  almost  defenseless, 
the  legions  being  all  engaged  in  Caledonia  and  Gaul,  Alaric 
crossed  the  Julian  Alps.  The  few  Roman  troops  that  could 
be  gathered  barred  his  passage  by  a  series  of  obstinate  de¬ 
fences,  especially  at  Aquileia,  until  the  energetic  Stilicho  had 
received  the  aid  which  he  had  summoned  from  Gaul.  Then 
the  V  isigoth  suffered  a  stunning  defeat  at  Pollentia,  his  wife 
and  entire  family  being  made  prisoners  by  Stilicho.  In  his 
distress,  Alaric  besought  the  Roman  general  to  restore  his 
dear  ones  ;  engaging  to  retire  immediately  and  definitively  to 
Eastern  Illyria,  which  Arcadius  had  foolishly  ceded  to  him. 
Relying  on  the  barbarian’s  word,  Stilicho  sent  the  prisoners 
to  his  camp  ;  whereupon  Alaric  started  to  surprise  Verona. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  Visigoths,  when  in  sight  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  doomed  city,  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  the 
forewarned  Stilicho  had  prepared  ;  and  with  a  remnant  of  his 
forces,  Alaric  was  now  glad  to  abandon  Italy.  During  the 
next  five  years,  while  Alaric  was  preparing  for  another  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  West,  the  Roman  army  withstood  terrible  shocks 
from  other  sources.  Radegast  marched  from  the  Baltic  at 
the  head  of  more  than  200,000  Vandals  and  Suevi,  and  pen¬ 
etrated  as  far  as  Fiesole  ;  but  there  Stilicho  annihilated  the 
horde,  and  cut  off  the  leader’s  head.  Meanwhile,  an  avalanche 
of  Alani,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  had  fallen  on  Gaul  ;  a  rebel 
soldier  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain  ;  nearly  all  Spain 
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had  been  devastated  by  the  barbarians  ;  and  Honorius  had 
recognized  a  Burgundian  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
In  408  the  enemies  of  Stiliclio  charged  him  with  intriguing 
with  Alaric,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  His 
own  soldiers  were  induced  to  mutiny  against  him  whom  they 
had  styled  the  saviour  of  Rome  ;  and  when  he  sought  sanct¬ 
uary  in  a  church  in  Ravenna,  then  the  residence  of  Honorius, 
they  perfidiously  enticed  him  forth,  and  then  showed  to  him 
the  imperial  rescript  which  ordered  his  death.  He  met  his 
fate  with  the  dignity  and  the  calm  courage  which  had  been  his 
characteristics  through  life.  Among  other  absurd  accusa¬ 
tions  made  against  this  great  minister  and  general,  he  was 
charged  with  plotting  for  the  restoration  of  Paganism  ;  but 
we  know  that  he  was  hated  by  the  Pagans  on  account  of  his 
having  burnt  the  Sybilline  Books. 

§  2.  Alaric  Captures  Rome. 

In  409  Alaric  began  a  siege  of  Rome.  More  than  six  cen¬ 
turies.  had  elapsed  since  Hannibal  had  made  his  ineffective 
demonstration  before  her  gates  ;  and  no  foreign  force  had 
been  near  them  since  that  event.  Consternation  was  univer¬ 
sal  ;  for  the  citizens  knew  well  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  weak  emperor  who  was  busy  with  his  aviaries  and 
pet  chickens  at  Ravenna.  The  mob  declared  that  Alaric  had 
come  to  avenge  the  death  of  Stilicho  ;  and  it  forced  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  put  to  death  the  widow  of  that  unfortunate,  ignoring 
that  she  was  a  niece  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  Christ¬ 
ians  prayed  ;  and  the  Pagan  priests  consulted  their  oracles. 
Famine  and  its  attendant  horrors  compelled  the  Senate  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  Aisigoths.  At  first  Alaric  insisted 
on  the  delivery  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  of  all  the  barbarian  slaves.  But  during 
the  truce  which  followed,  he  became  more  moderate  ;  and  he 
agreed  to  leave  Rome  unharmed,  if  he  received,  besides  the 
barbarian  slaves,  5,000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of  silver,  30, 
000  of  pepper,  4,000 'silken  tunics,  and  3,000  pieces  of  fine 
scarlet  cloth.  When  these  conditions  had  been  satisfied, 
Alaric  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,  with  his  army 
reinforced  by  40,000  of  his  compatriots  who  had  been 
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redeemed  from  slavery,  and  destined  to  be  still  more  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  desertion  of  many  cohorts  of  barbarian  le¬ 
gionaries  now  in  the  service  of  Honorius.  More  than  a  year 
then  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations  between  Alaric  and 
the  imperial  court ;  and  the  bad  faith  of  Honorius  was  ever 
as  conspicuous  as  his  imbecility.  The  furious  barbarian 
now  advanced  again  on  the  Eternal  City  ;  and  being  admitted 
by  the  slaves  within  the  walls,  he  gave  up  to  pillage  the  city 
which  had  preyed  upon  the  world  for  1,163  years.  All  of 
the  invaders  were  either  Pagans  or  Arians ;  but  Alaric  or¬ 
dered  his  followers  to  respect  the  churches  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  as  those  edifices  were  very  large,  and  had  many 
extensive  establishments  connected  with  them,  they  became 
safe  sanctuaries  for  an  immense  number  of  women  who- 
otherwise  would  have  been  ruthlessly  violated.  On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  devastation,  Alaric  led  his  hordes  toward  the 
south,  taking  with  him  very  many  Roman  ladies  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  who  were  destined  to  slavery  among  the  Goths. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Straits,  the  conqueror  died;  and  his 
people  buried  his  body  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busentino, 
which  they  turned  temporarily  from  its  course  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  slaves  who  dug  the  grave  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  locality  remained  a  secret. 

§  3.  The  Successors  of  Alaric. 

Ataulplius,  brother  of  the  deceased  chieftain,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him ;  and  having  proposed  an  alliance  with  Hon¬ 
orius,  he  was  made  a  Roman  general,  and  sent  to  combat 
the  other  barbarians  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  also  to 
crush  the  pretenders  to  the  imperial  crown  who  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  claims  of  a  rebel  soldier  who  had  .donned  the  pur¬ 
ple  in  Britian.  In  413,  Ataulplius  married  Placidia,  a 
sister  of  Honorius ;  but  two  years  afterward  he  quarrelled 
with  his  imperial  brother-in-law,  and  being  defeated,  retreat¬ 
ed  into  Spain,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  Sigeric,  one  of 
his  officers.  Sigeric  slaughtered  the  infants  of  Ataulplius, 
dragging  them  from  the  protecting  arms  of  the  bishop  of 
Barcelona ;  but  eight  days  afterward  he  also  was  murdered. 
The  Visigoths  then  elected  a  brother-in-law  of  Ataulplius, 
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mimed  Wallia ;  and  tliis  chieftain  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Honorius,  sending  to  him  the  widowed  Placidia,  to  be  wedded 
to  Constantius,  an  Illyrian  who  had  obtained  an  absolute 
control  over  the  imperial  will.  As  a  Roman  general,  Wallin 
crushed  the  Alani  in  Spain,  and  drove  the  "V. andals  out  of 
Lusitania.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  a  Visigothic 
kingdom  called  Septimania,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Pyren- 
nees,  the  sea,  and  the  Garonne.  He  died  in  419,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Theodoric,  probably  a  son  of  Alaric. 

§  4.  The  Vandals  in  Africa. 

Honorius  died  without  issue  in  423  ;  and  Theodosius  IX., 
son  and  successor  of  Arcadius  in  the  East,  might  then  have 
claimed  and  easily  effected  the  domination  of  the  West,  thus 
restoring  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  But  he  preferred  to 
recognize  the  claim  of  Valent  inian  III.,  son  of  his  aunt, 
Placidia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  married  to  the  favorite, 
Constantius,  after  the  murder  of  Ataulphus.  By  this  union 
Placidia  had  also  a  daughter,  Honoria,  who  was  destined  to 
be  the  self-betrothed  of  the  terrible  Attila.  When  called  to 
the  throne  'of  the  West,  Valentinian  HI.  was  only  five  years 
of  age ;  and  naturally  Placidia  governed  in  -his  name.  The 
confidence  of  the  empress-mother  was  given  equally  to  two 
excellent  generals,  namely,  Aetius,  who  commanded  in  Gaul, 
and  Count  Bonifacius,  who  was  governor  of  Africa.  Aetius 
soon  induced  Placidia  to  believe  that  Bonifacius  was  conspir¬ 
ing  for  the  crown  of  Africa  ;  troops  were  sent  against  the  ac¬ 
cused  ;  and  although  innocent,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
In  his  desperation,  Bonifacius  ignored  the  wise  counsels  of 
his  friend,  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  St.  Augustine  ;  and  he 
called  to  his  aid  the  king  of  the  Spanish  Vandals,  Genseric. 
The  treachery  of  Aetius  was  soon  discovered ;  but  the  harm 
had  been  effected.  In  429  the  Vandals,  to  the  number  of 
50,000,  landed  in  Mauritania ;  and  they  were  joined  immedi¬ 
ately  by  thousands  <?f  vagabond  Moors,  and  thousands  of 
Donatist  heretics.  Meanwhile,  Bonifacius  had  repented  of 
his  rashness  ;  had  gone  to  the  feet  of  Placidia,  and  offered 
his  head  in  expiation ;  and  having  been  forgiven,  had  received 
as  penance  the  task  of  undoing  his  work,  if  that  were  still 
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possible.  But  tlie  count  could  not  induce  Genseric  to  return 
to  Spain,  although  his  presents  to  the  Vandal  were  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  his  promises  brilliant.  Taking  the  field,  Bonifacius 
fought  with  the  valor  of  a  true  penitent ;  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  the  entire  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  excepting 
Hippo  and  Carthage,  succumbed  to  the  barbarians.  Then 
Bonifacius,  with  a  remnant  of  his  legions,  retired  to  Hippo, 
where  St.  Augustine  was  encouraging  his  diocesans  to  resist¬ 
ance.  Among  the  horrors  which  now  befell  Hippo,  as  well 
as  all  the  cities  besieged  by  the  Vandals,  was  a  plague,  caused 
by  the  putrid  corpses  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  barbar¬ 
ians,  who  were  always  slaughtered,  their  remains  being  left 
unburied  at  the  gates.  After  a  siege  of  fourteen  months, 
during  which  St.  Augustine  died,  Hippo  was  reduced  ;  but 
Bonifacius  escajied,  and  was  made  commander  of  all  the 
imperial  armies.  Aetius  attacked  him  with  an  immense 
force  of  barbarians ;  and  although  Bonifacius  was  victorious, 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  Then  Aetius  fled  into  Pannonia ; 
but  Placidia  soon  pardoned  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
defense  of  the  empire.  In  435  Genseric  obtained  from  Pla¬ 
cidia  a  recognition  of  his  royal  rights  in  Africa,  and  he  swore 
fidelity  to  Valentinian  III.  as  a  vassal  of  the  Western  Empire. 
In  439  his  capture  of  Carthage  assured  to  the  Vandals  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  5.  The  Huns. 

There  are  two  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Huns. 
One  makes  them  identical  with  the  Yung-Nu,  nomadic  Mon¬ 
gols  who  were  expelled  from  China,  after  their  conquest  of 
that  empire.  Another  theory  makes  them  akin  to  that  other 
Mongolian  race  which  is  now  found  in  the  north-east  of 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia,  and  is  known  as  Finnish 
or  Uralic.  Eratosthenes,  writing  in  the  third  century  B.  C., 
speaks  of  this  people  as  Hounnoi  ;  and  he  locates  them  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  surrounded  by  Scythians, 
Caspians,  and  Albanians.  Zonaras  says  that  in  284  the  em¬ 
peror  Carus  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Humni. 
They  were  certainly  very  different  from  any  of  the  Indo- 
European  races  ;  and  many  of  the  olden  writers  speak  of 
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tliem  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  wild  beasts  when  those 
animals  stand  on  their  hind  legs.  A  hundred  years  after 
their  settlement  in  Europe,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  art  of 
writing.  So  thoroughly  savage  were  their  habits,  tliat  their 
nearest  approach  to  gastronomy  was  to  place  strips  of  raw 
flesh  between  their  so-called  saddles  and  the  backs  of  their 
horses.  They  had  no  houses  or  even  huts  ;  such  habitations 
reminded  them  of  premature  sepulchres.  They  were  clothed 
in  skins  of  animals,  which  they  never  removed,  but  allowed 
.to  fall  to  pieces  on  their  bodies.  Their  foot-gear  was  so 
clumsy  that  they  walked  with  difficulty;  and  hence  they 
seldom  dismounted,  but  did  their  eating  and  even  sleeping 
on  horseback.  Of  course,  such  a  people  could  have  had  no 
“  gentler  ”  sex  ;  and  we  find  it  quite  natural  that  their  women 
should  have  taken  part  in  their  battles. 

§  6.  Attila. 

In  444,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns  then  roaming  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Buda-Pesth,  invaded  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Theodosius  II.  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
by  becoming  tributary  to  the  savages,  in  450.  Shortly  after 
this  misfortune,  Theodosius  died  ;  and  his  sister,  Pulcheria, 
who  had  already  governed  the  empire  as  much  as  the  favorites 
of  her  weak  brother  would  allow  her,  became  empress,  the 
first  female  who  ever  ruled  the  Koman  Empire  in  her  own 
name.  Pulcheria  did  not  desire  a  husband,  but  she  felt  the 
need  of  a  colleague ;  and  therefore  she  married  Marciau,  a 
sexagenarian  senator  of  tried  valor  and  known  virtue.  Her 
choice  was  a  wise  one  ;  and  when  Attila  sent  for  his  annual 
tribute,  Marcian  replied  that  his  gold  was  for  his  friends,  and 
his  sword  for  his  enemies.  Attila  would  have  advanced  on 
Constantinople,  had  he  not  already  arranged  to  carry  his  arms 
into  the  West.  Two  reasons  had  impelled  the  Hun  to  this 
resolution.  Honoria,  the  sister  of  Valentinian,  having  been 
detected  in  an  amour  with  an  imperial  chamberlain,  had  been 
sent  to  Constantinople,  to  do  penance  in  the  society  of  the 
elderly  maiden  sisters. of  the  deceased  Theodosius  II.  ;  and 
being  soon  disgusted  with  the  rigor  of  her  surroundings,  she 
bad  sent  a  betrothal  ring  to  the  savage  chief,  begging  him  to 
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come  to  lier  rescue,  and  to  demand  half  of  the  Western  Em¬ 
pire  as  her  dowry.  The  second  reason  was  furnished  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  the  lately  deceased  Clodion, 
king  of  the  Franks.  The  younger  brother,  Meroveus,  had 
assumed  the  crown,  being  protected  by  the  Romans  as  an 
adoptive  son  of  Aetius  ;  and  therefore  the  elder  brother  called 
on  Attila  for  assistance.  W  hen  Yalentinian  received  the  Hun’s 
demand  for  the  hand  of  Honoria  and  her  presumed  dowry, 
the  would-be  bridegroom  was  informed  that  Roman  princesses 
had  no  direct  right  to  the  imperial  succession  ;  but  glad  of  a 
pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
devoted  land  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  men.  Of  all  the 
cities  north  of  the  Loire,  Troyes  and  Paris  alone  escaped  de¬ 
struction,  the  violation  of  their  women,  and  the  slaughter  of 
their  infants.  At  Troyes,  the  prayers  of  the  bishop,  St. 
Lupus,  induced  the  self-styled  “  Scourge  of  God  ”  to  pass  on  ; 
and  the  prelate  was  forced  to  accompany  the  devastating  horde, 
so  that,  as  its  leader  remarked,  it  might  have  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  Paris  was  saved  by  the  merits  of 
St.  Genevieve,  a  shepherdess  who  encouraged  the  inhabitants, 
collecting  the  women  for  prayer  in  the  baptistery,  and  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  the  torrent  would  be  turned  from  their  city  by 
the  hand  of  God.  So  it  happened  ;  Attila  turning  aside  from 
Paris  in  order  to  reduce  Orleans.  Encouraged  by  their  bisli- 
ojd,  Agnanus,  who  assured  them  that  God  would  send  aid,  the 
inhabitants  of  Orleans  defended  themselves  bravely  for  several 
weeks ;  but  finally  the  Huns  penetrated  into  the  suburbs. 
Despair  had  seized  upon  his  peojile,  when  word  was  brought 
to  the  bishop  that  the  men  in  the  watch-towers  had  descried  in 
the  distance  the  flashing  of  the  Roman  eagles.  When  the 
besiegers  noticed  the  approach  of  this  aid  for  Orleans,  they 
decamped,  and  waited  for  their  enemy  at  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
where  their  cavalry  could  deploy  with  some  hope  of  success. 
Aetius  had  collected  the  best  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Valen- 
tinian,  and  confiding  in  the  aid  of  the  Visigoths,  had  marched 
to  the  defense  of  Gaul  and  of  Christendom.  The  aged  Visi¬ 
goth  king,  Tlieodoric,  with  his  two  sons,  Torrismond  and 
Theodoric,  was  with  him  leading  a  large  contingent  of  his  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  also  marched  under  the  Labarum  and  the 
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eagles  a  number  of  Alani,  Saxons,  Brenni,  Franks,  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  Armoricans,  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  Huns 
from  appropriating  the  lands  on  which  they  themselves  had 
received  the  benefits  of  civilization.  In  the  battle  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  150,000  were  killed  ;  but  the  Homans  and  their  allies 
were  victorious,  and  Attila  was  driven  across  the  Rhine. 

§  7.  Pope  St.  Leo  I.  and  Attila. 

In  452  Attila  crossed  the  x41ps,  and  besieged  Aquileia,  us¬ 
ing  engines  which  Roman  deserters  had  manufactured  for  him. 
The  defense  was  obstinate,  but  vain  ;  and  after  their  city  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  joined  the  similarly 
afflicted  people  of  Padua  and  Concordia  in  seeking  refuge 
among  the  lagoons  of  Rivo  Alto,  thus  laying  the  foundations 
of  that  Venetian  Republic  which  was  to  enjoy  a  longer  national 
existence  than  had  been  the  lot  of  Rome.  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo  were  burned  ;  and  Pavia  and  Milan  only  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  a  prompt  submission  and  the  loss  of  all  their  valu¬ 
ables.  While  Attila  was  thus  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Italy, 
the  Roman  commander,  Aetius,  was  able  only  to  annoy  the 
flanks  of  the  barbarian  army  ;  for  his  Visigothic  and  other  allies 
had  not  accompanied  him  after  they  had  secured  the  safety  of 
their  own  homes.  The  salvation  of  Italy  was  to  them  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  few  faithful  Roman  legions 
looked  in  vain  to  the  eastern  emperor  for  aid  ;  as  for  Valentin- 
ian,  he  had  lost  confidence  in  Aetius,  and  had  fled  to  Rome, 
being  even  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  ought  not  also  to  flee 
from  Italy.  In  their  emergency,  the  Romans  turned  to  their 
Pontiff,  just  as  they  were  to  turn  in  every  dire  extremity  of 
the  ensuing  fifteen  centuries.  St.  Leo  resolved  to  present  fiim- 
self  before  the  “  Scourge  of  God.”  He  met  the  ferocious  Hun 
at  Peschiera ;  and  he  interceded  for  the  Eternal  City  with 
such  zeal  and  firmness,  that  the  heart  of  Attila  was  touched, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  a  return  to  Pannonia.  A  legend,  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  immortal  brush  of  Raffaele,  and  by  the  chisel 

Algardi,  narrates  that  while  the  Hun  was  conversing  with 
the  Pontiff,  he  beheld  the  Apostles,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
hoveling  above  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  commanding  instant 
compliance  with  his  prayers. 
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§  8.  Genseric  Captures  Rome. 

During  the  life  of  liis  mother,  Placidia,  Valentinian  III. 
had  not  been  excessively  wicked ;  but  when  he  was  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
crown.  Among  other  crimes,  his  murder  of  Aetius  with  his 
own  hand  must  be  noted.  However,  he  might  have  reigned 
.or  many  additional  years,  had  he  not  debauched  the  wife  of 
Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator.  Maximus  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  reprobate,  and  then  seized  the  throne 
of  the  West.  In  order  to  render  his  tenure  more  secure,  he 
espoused  his  son  to  a  daughter  of  Valentinian  ;  and  when  his 
own  wife  died,  he  married  the  ex-empress,  Eudoxia,by  force. 
The  enraged  lady  avenged  herself  by  calling  on  Genseric, 
king  of  the  African  Vandals,  to  invade  Italy.  When  Maximus 
learned,  in  June,  455,  that  Genseric  had  landed  at  Ostia,  he 
tried  to  escape  from  the  capital ;  but  the  fickle  populace  stoned 
him  to  death,  and  flung  his  corpse  into  the  Tiber.  At  this 
time,  Rome  was  utterly  devoid  of  means  of  defense  ;  and  again 
the  people  recurred  to  their  Pontiff.  St.  Leo  could  obtain 
fiom  the  invader  only  the  promise  of  life  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  immunity  from  destruction  for  the  city.  During  fourteen 
days,  the  Vandals  plundered  all  the  houses  ;  and  whatever  had 
escaped  the  clutches  of  Alaric  was  carried  to  Africa.  When 
all  the  valuables  had  been  removed,  Genseric  selected  60,006 
Romans  of  both  sexes,  the  men  for  their  strength,  and  the 
women  for  their  beauty ;  and  having  put  them  in  chains,  he 
sent  them  to  Africa  as  slaves.  When  he  returned  to  Africa, 
he  took  with  him  the  ex-empress,  Eudoxia,  and  her  two 
daughters,  as  prisoners  ;  but  he  soon  married  one  of  the  latter 
to  his  son,  Huneric,  and  sent  the  other  with  her  mother  to* 
Constantinople. 


III.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Western  Empire. 

After  the  death  of  Petronius  Maximus,  the  imperial  power 
was  really  exercised,  during  the  reigns  of  several  nominal 
sovereigns,  by  Ricimer,  a  distinguished  soldier  who  was  of 
Visigothic-Suabian  stock,  and  who  was  as  treacherous  as  he 
was  ambitious.  Theodoric  II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  of 
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the  Visigoths  at  Toulouse  in  453,  offered  the  sceptre  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  Avitus,  prefect  of  Gaul ;  and  when  Avitus 
had  been  recognized  by  the  Roman  Senate,  he  allowed  Theo- 
doric  to  take  possession  of  Spain.  Avitus  reigned  for  only  a 
few  months,  as  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  gallantries,  and 
the  Senate  suddenly  remembered  that  it  alone  had  the  right 
to  supply  a  vacancy  on  the  imperial  throne.  Ricimer  there¬ 
fore  compelled  the  ex-prefect  to  resign  ;  and  he  died  shortly 
afterward,  probably  by  assassination.  During  the  ensuing 
year  Ricimer  governed  the  West  in  the  name  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  ;  and  then  he  gave  the  purple  to  Majorian,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  simply  because,  being  himself  a 
barbarian,  he  did  not  venture  to  put  it  on  his  own  shoulders. 
Majorian  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  empire ; 
and  he  would  have  restored  order,  if  it  had  been  within  the 
power  of  man  to  accomplish  the  task.  He  resolved  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  incursions  by  the  Vandals  by  attacking  those 
barbarians  in  their  African  strongholds ,  and  in  460  his  fleet 
was  rendezvoused  at  Carthage,  and  about  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  when  Genseric,  aided  by  traitors,  surprised  and 
burned  it.  Forced  to  return  to  Italy,  Majorian  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  the  following  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer. 
The  legions  in  Illyria  now  acclaimed  an  obscure  soldier 
named  Vibius  Severus,  whom  the  eastern  emperor  would  not 
recognize,  but  who  was  tolerated  by  Ricimer  for  four  years, 
and  was  then  murdered.  Two  years  now  passed,  during 
which  the  Gotlio-Suabian  was  emperor  in  all  but  the  name  ; 
and  then  the  Byzantine  sovereign,  Leo,  gave  the  Western 
Empire  to  a  Galatian  noble  named  Anthemius  Procopius, 
avIio  was  joyfully  received  by  Senate,  people,  and  barbarians. 
Everything  promised  a  peaceful  reign  for  Anthemius,  for  he 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  had 
espoused  his  own  daughter  to  the  all-powerful  Ricimer.  But 
discord  soon  arose  between  the  crowned  and  the  uncrowned 
sovereign  ;  and  Leo  sent  Olybrius,  a  son-in-law  of  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Then  Ricimer,  who  had 
retired  to  Milan,  and  had  there  employed  a  horde  of  Suabians 
and  Burgundians,  openly  defied  Anthemius  ;  declaring  that  he 
would  never  again  recognize  a  nominee  of  the  Byzantine 
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•court,  and  proclaiming  Olybrius  emperor.  The  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome  sustained  Anthemius  ;  but  Ricimer  installed 
bis  protegee  after  three  months  of  bloody  civil  war,  put 
ns  father-in-law  to  death,  and  rewarded  his  barbarian 
comrades  with  a  sacking  of  the  capital.  In  472,  both  Ricimer 
and  Olybrius  died ;  and  Gondebald,  a  nephew  of  the  former, 
and  prince  of  the  Burgundians,  whom  Ricimer  had  caused  to 
be  named  “  patrician  ”  or  defender  of  the  empire,  raised  a 
certain  Glycerius  to  the  apology  for  a  throne.  Before  a  year 
had  passed,  Glycerius  made  way  for  Julius  Nepos,  Prince  of 
Dalmatia,  whom  the  eastern  emperor  had  asked  to  banish 
chaos.  In  475  Nepos  was  besieged  in  Ravenna  by  Orestes, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Attila,  and  after  his  master’s 
death  had  entered  into  the  service  of  Rome  with  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  horde  of  Heruli,  Alani,  and  other  barbarians,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Confederated  Allies  of  the  Empire. 
IS  epos  escaped  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  murdered,  four 
v  ears  afterward,  by  some  friends  of  his  predecessor.  Orestes 
easily  induced  his  followers  to  proclaim  his  son,  a  boy  of 
seven,  as  emperor.  He  styled  the  child  Romulus  Augustus  .- 
and  thus  the  last  monarch  of  Rome  bore  the  name  of  her  first 
king,  and  that  of  her  first  emperor.  However,  the  contrast 
between  these  sovereigns  and  the  barbarian  child  led  the 
Romans  to  speak  of  him  as  “  Momillus  Augustulus.”  Orestes 
found  that  his  hordes  wanted  more  compensation  for  their 
services  than  he  was  willing  to  accord.  Not  satisfied  with 
increased  pay  and  large  “  donatives  ”  (the  name  given  to  all 
special  bribes  to  military  and  civil  officers),  the  semi-savages 
insisted  on  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
barbarians  who  had  acquired  permanent  homes  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Africa.  Their  choice,  however,  was  the  more 
delectable  Italian  peninsula  ;  and  they  coolly  demanded  that 
one  third  of  its  fertile  lands  should  be  taken  from  their 
rightful  owners,  and  given  to  them.  Orestes  refused  ;  and  as 
a  rival  chieftain,  Odoacer,  promised  to  grant  their  desires, 
they  rushed  to  his  banner.  Orestes  was  made  prisoner  in 
Pavia,  and'  put  to  death  ;  but  Odoacer  took  pity  on  the 
innocent  Augustulus.  The  boy  received  a  comfortable  pen¬ 
sion  ;  and  as  a  residence  lie  obtained  a  delicious  villa  which 
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had  been  designed  by  Marius,  embellished  by  Lucullus,  and 
occupied  by  the  later  sovereigns  as  their  most  cozy  retreat. 
Odoacer  cared  little  for  the  imperial  title  ,  and  he  ordeied  the 
Roman  Senate  to  write  to  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  tlie  East,  to 
the  effect  that  the  majesty  of  one  emperor  sufficed  for  both 
East  and  West,  and  that  Constantinople  should  always  be 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  universal  imperial  jurisdiction.  Let 
His  Majesty  of  the  East,  concluded  the  Senate,  accord  to 
Odoacer  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Italy.  Zeno  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally  assented  to  demands  which  he  could  scarcely  refuse 
with  safety  ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  secured  a  presistent  domination  over  both  the 
civilized  and  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  this 
fashion  the  Homan  Empire  came  to  an  end,  476  years  after 
the  birth  of  Our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  1,229  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Eternal  City . 

IV.  The  Causes  of  the  Fall  oe  the  Roman  Empire. 

When  it  became  evident  to  even  the  least  despairing  minds 
in  the  empire  that  the  great  Colossus  was  on  the  verge  of 
definitive  collapse,  the  philosophers  of  Paganism  pretended 
that  Christianity  was  responsible  for  the  imminent  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  gods,  according  to  these  apologists  of  the 
moribund  religion,  had  ceased  to  protect  Rome  when  her 
sons  abandoned  their  temples  in  favor  of  churches  dedicated 
to  the  crucified  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  ;  the  Christians  were 
threatened  with  the  same  miseries  which  threatened  the 
devotees  of  the  Olympian  deities,  but  their  God  could  not 
protect  them.  It  was  in  refutation  of  this  blasphemy  that 
St.  Augustine  composed  his  masterpiece  of  erudition  and 
genius,  his  “  City  of  God,”  in  the  first  ten  books  of  which  he 
destroyed  the  sophisms  and  prejudices  of  the  Pagan  apolo¬ 
gists,  and  delineated  for  their  benefit  the  lessons  of  a  national 
history  which  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  Beginning 
with  the  legendary  events  of  the  Trojan  War,  this  Doctor  of 
the  Church  reviewed  the  chief  features  of  Romhn  History 
down  to  the  days  of  the  last  Pagan  emperor  ;  and  he  showed 
that  the  gods  had  not  preserved  or  delivered  their  adorers 
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from  the  calamities  which  are  an  appanage  of  humanity 
since  its  fall,  while  he  proved  that  the  Jewish  People,  who 
despised  the  divinities  of  Paganism,  had  enjoyed  epochs  of 
prosperity  and  glory  in  just  proportion  with  their  fidelity  to 
Jehovah,  and  with  their  confidence  in  a  future  Redeemer. 
Thus  the  holy  bishop  of  Hippo ;  and  in  every  age  assertions 
like  that  of  his  Pagan  adversaries  have  been  met  by  Christian 
theologians  with  a  reply  which  is  implied  in  that  which  he 
gave— the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  instituted  for  either  the 
debasement  or  the  glorification  or  the  preservation  of  anv 
earthly  empire  or  republic.  The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  temporal  domination  are  readily  discerned  in  the 
nature  and  in  the  history  of  that  domination ;  and  certainly 
the  first  and  most  powerful  cause  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
universal  and  inevitable  law  of  nature  to  which  everything 
merely  finite  or  of  merely  human  institution  is  subject, 
whether  it  be  a  physical  or  a  moral  body.  Grand  as 
was  the  Roman  Empire,  it  had  a  birth,  it  attained  to  youth 
and  to  maturity,  and  it  necessarily  became  decrepit,  and 
finally  died,  even  as  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Macedon¬ 
ian  (generally  termed  the  Greek)  Empires  had  been  born, 
had  become  decrepit,  and  had  finally  died ;  and  just  as 
the  great  states  of  our  day  have  matured  and  will  ere  long 
be  relegated  to  the  tomb  of  History,  to  be  followed  by  the 
careers  of  other  mortal  political  bodies  until  the  end  of  time. 
Many  historians  ascribe  the  reason  for  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  fact  of  the  great  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  fifth  century — a  proceeding  which  is  as 
convenient  as  it  is  summary  ;  but  the  reader  will  remember 
that  after  the  days  of  Marius  and  Augustus,  these  same 
barbarians  had  continually  menaced  this  empire  in  vain. 
Not  until  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Roman  Empire 
became  the  harbingers  of  death,  did  that  empire  begin  to 
succumb  to  its  mortality  ;  the  great  irruption  of  the  barbar¬ 
ians  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  its  demise.  The 
first  germ  of  death  had  been  planted  in  the  body  corporate 
of  Rome  when  the  Republic  annihilated  the  political  liberty 
of  the  peoples  whom  it  had  subjected ;  and  this  germ  was 
developed  by  the  Empire  when  it  annihilated  the  political 
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freedom  of  the  individual,  valuing  the  citizen  only  inasmuch 
as  he  was  of  profit  to  the  State.  It  is  frequently  asserted 
that  Rome  gained  the  affections  of  her  victims  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  other  civilized  power  among  the  ancients 
was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  conquering  without 
destruction  of  the  conquered.  Darius  and  Xerxes  allowed 
free-trade  and  self-government  to  Propontis  and  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  regions  of  the  Euxine  ;  Alexander  augmented 
the  prosperity  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt;  the  kings  of  Pontus 
allowed  the  neighboring  peoples  whom  they  subjugated  to 
retain  their  own  jurisprudence  ;  but  the  Roman  Republic 
effaced  national  characteristics  wherever  it  planted  its  stand¬ 
ard,  and  it  ruined  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  Rhodes,  the  iEgean  cities,  and  of  all  Greece,  while 
it  left  merely  the  inane  nomen  of  liberty,  as  Cicero  termed, 
it,  to  a  few  of  the  conquered  peoples  of  Italy  .and  of  Greece. 
In  Gaul,  Spain,  indeed  in  every  part  of  Europe  whither  the 
Republic  carried  its  arms,  comparatively  few  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ever  acquired  the  privileges  entailed  by  the  Roman  or 
Latin  Law ;  the  others  were  always  subjected  to  vexations 
by  proconsuls  and  other  Roman  officers.  Sallust  says  of 
the  Republican  Roman  domination  that  it  was  pitiless  and 
intolerable — “  imperium  ex  j ustissimo  et  optimo,  crudele  intol- 
lerandumque  factum  ”  ;  Tacitus  says  that  the  complaints  of 
the  provinces  were  answered  by  their  depopulation— “  vbi 
solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant  "  ;  it  was  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  Mithridates  should  have  declared  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia  :  “  They  all  await  me  as  their  liberator.” 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  subjected  provinces  and 
Rome,  almost  from  the  day  when  the  Republic  took  the 
place  of  the  government  of  the  Tarquins,  putting  an  end  to- 
the  work  of  Assimilation  which  the  Roman  kings  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  aggrandizing  the  patricians  by  an  impulsion  of 
the  plebeians  to  continual  war  against  all  the  known  world 
which  Avas  not  yet  subject  to  the  Quirites.  And  when  the 
Empire  arrived,  well  remarks  Cantu,  outside  of  the  few 
who  hoped  to  take  part  in  the  government,  “  men  knew  the 
state  only  because  of  its  oppression  and  its  taxes  ;  therefore 
the  provinces,  instead  of  augmenting  the  strength  of  Rome, 
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weakened  her  because  they  regarded  her  as  an  enemy,  and 
the  loss  of  their  tyrant’s  liberty  was  considered  by  them  as 
an  acquisition  of  their  own.”  If  Julius  Caesar  had  not  been 
cut  off  before  lie  could  effect  his  grand  designs ;  if,  observes 
Cantu,  “  the  founder  of  the  autocracy  could  have  unified  the 
Empire  by  an  extension  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the 
provincials,  thus  striking  the  aristocracy  to  the  heart  by  *  an 
enlargement  of  the  Senate  through  an  addition  of  new 
elements,  then  a  well-balanced  government  might  have  been 
initiated — the  various  forces  would  have  tended  to  one  end  ; 
and  that  conglomeration  of  Latins,  Italians,  new  Italians, 
and  provincials,  would  have  fused  into  a  harmonious  whole 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  a  great  nation,  and  for  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  world.  •  But  the  daggers  of  Brutus  and  his- 
fellow-patricians,  throttlers  of  all  noble  popular  aspirations, 
prevented  this  desirable  consummation  ;  and  the  very  un- 
C cesarian  empire  founded  by  Octavianus  Augustus  soon 
witnessed  perennial  struggles  between  the  Senate  and  the 
army  for  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  emperor — a  rivalry 
which  frequently  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  a  barbarian, 
since  there  were  too  many  barbarians  in  the  army.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  instead  of  being  always  the  mistress  of 
these  foreigners,  Rome  often  received  her  master  from 
them,  with  the  natural  consequence  of  a  weakening  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  both  in  the  capital,  which  should  have  been  its  centre, 
and  in  all  the  outlying  regions.  And  how  could  a  vigorous- 
and  sincere  patriotism  subsist  among  men  whose  innate  and 
developed  desires  had  become  iutent  on  pleasure  alone  ? 
During  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  Roman  domination 
no  political  or  social  calamity  affected  the  Roman  heart,  un¬ 
less  the  glories  of  the  Circus  were  lessened  or  tarnished. 
Orosius  tells  us  that  no  sooner  did  the  fugitives  from  the  ire 
of  Alaric  arrive  in  Carthage,  than  they  rushed  to  the  arena 
and  the  theatre  for  amusements  which  lasted  for  the  entire 
day ;  and  Salvianus  could  say  :  “  The  populace  dies  and 
laughs,”  as  he  narrated  how,  immediately  after  a  great  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarians,  the  people  implored  the  emperor  to 
reopen  the  Circus  as  a  salve  for  their  wounds,  and  a  soother 
for  their  breaking  hearts.  “  Miserable  wretches,”  asked  Sal- 
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vianus,  “where  would  those  performances  be  given?  Over 
the  ashes  of  your  slaughtered  compatriots  ?  ”  And  the 
Pagan,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  alluding  not  only  to  his  co¬ 
religionists,  but  to  the  many  among  the  Christians  from 
whose  natures  the  olden  leaven  had  not  been  entirely  ban¬ 
ished,  wrote  :  “  They  hear  that  some  famous  charioteers  and 
their  horses  have  arrived,  and  they  crowd  around  the  news- 
bearer  just  as  their  ancestors  crowded  around  the  sons  of 
Leda,  the  announcers  of  victory.  The  people  pass  their  lives 
in  play,  wine-bibbing,  riotousness,  and  spectacular  diversions ; 
the  Circus  Maximus  is  the  centre  of  their  hopes,  their  temple, 
habitation,  and  parliament.  Among  the  throngs  collected  in 
the  Forum,  in  the  squares,  and  at  the  street-corners,  there 
circulates  some  person  of  influence  who  continually  repeats 
that  all  is  over  with  the  State  if  his  favorite  chariot  does  not 
win  the  next  race.  When  the  dawn  of  the  great  day  has 
scarcely  appeared,  the  multitudes  run  to  the  Circus  more 
quickly  than  the  race-horses  will  run  ;  many  persons  have 
passed  the  night  in  the  good  places  which  they  fortunately 
secured.”  Certainly  the  fire  of  patriotism  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  burn  in  the  breasts  of  such  persons,  and  of 
such  was  composed  the  immense  majority  of  the  Roman 
citizens  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Empire.  The  right  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been  finally 
conferred  by  Caracalla  on  all  the  free  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
but  merely  as  a  measure  whereby  he  might  fill  the  imperial 
coffers  ;  and  then  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  citizenship 
was  no  longer  esteemed,  but  rather  despised  by  those  pro¬ 
vincials  who  had  once  coveted  it.  Quite  naturally,  therefore, 
there  ensued  no  increase  of  patriotism  and  of  consequent 
prosperity  for  either  the  olden  or  the  new  citizens,  whether 
they  were  of  Italian  or  of  other  stock.  The  newly-enfran¬ 
chised  among  the  Italians  found  that  by  degrees  their  wealth 
was  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  few  and  still  fewer 
persons  ;  their  towns  and  their  arable  lands  were  deserted  by 
all  who  could  possibly  reside  in  the  capital  which  afforded 
so  much  luxury.  The  provincials  discovei'ed  that  their 
Roman  citizenship  meant  merely  the  right  of  having  muni¬ 
cipal  councils  which  were  composed  of  persons  possessing  a 
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certain  amount  of  property,  and  whose  chief  duty  was  the 
collection  of  taxes  which  were  sent  to  Rome.  In  Italy  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces,  the  condition  of  the  coloni,  a  class  which 
hitherto  had  been  comparatively  contented,  soon  became 
less  enviable  than  that  of  the  slaves,  since  the  absentee  land¬ 
lords  took  care  that  their  agents  should  at  least  nourish 
the  bodies  of  the  animated  machines  that  produced  their 
revenues.  But  in  time  nearly  all  these  slaves  disappeared, 
having  succumbed  to  exhaustion  ;  and  then,  since  the  de¬ 
pleted  ranks  could  no  longer  be  tilled  by  the  prisoners  taken 
in  successful  wars,  new  slaves  were  bought  from  the  barbar¬ 
ians,  but  only  to  escape  at  the  first  opportunity,  either  be¬ 
coming  brigands  or  returning  to  their  barbarian  vendors  as 
reinforcements  for  some  future  raid  into  Roman  territory. 
In  fine,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  its  compara¬ 
tively  respectable  subjects  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
three  classes  :  the  citizens,  properly  so-called,  who  yearned 
for  escape  from  the  tyranny  which  dominated  every  person 
in  the  state,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  lowest  slave  ;  the 
coloni,  whose  enormous  capitation  taxes  and  obligatory 
services  to  their  landlords  caused  them  to  welcome  any 
change  which  would  promise  even  a  modicum  of  betterment ; 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  who  hoped  to  live 
until  they  would  have  beheld  the  humiliation  of  their  masters- 
Such  a  people  was  very  different  from  that  of  ancient  Rome 
which  was  described  by  Bossuet  as  “  the  most  resolute  and 
enterprising ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prudent  in  its 
determinations,  the  most  constant  in  its  maxims,  the  most 
energetic  in  its  works,  and  finally  the  most  patient  of  all 
peoples.”  One  is  not  surprised  when  he  reads  that  such  a 
people  showed  vigor  on  only  one  occasion  during  the  days  of 
its  decadence — when  it  arose  with  one  mind  against  that  Lex 
Papia  Poppea  which  was  intended  to  modify,  to  some  extent, 
the  universal  libertinage  which  was  ruining  the  state,  and 
which  we  have  already  sufficiently  described.  The  political 
and  social  corruption  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
people  had  been  consummated,  when  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  gave  freedom  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
then  Arianism  came  upon  the  scene  to  prevent  her  from 
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directing  untramelled  energies  to  an  excogitation  of  a  civil 
legislation  wliicli  might  consolidate  the  state  and  also  tend 
toward  a  reformation  of  society.  That  happy  day  was  to 
soon  arrive  for  the  social  regeneration;  but  the  Roman 
State  was  to  succumb  under  the  weight  of  its  own  crimes. 
As  the  honest  and  learned  Littre  avowed  at  a  time  when  he 
was  still  “unclerical”  in  his  predilections,  “the  violent 
admixture  of  the  demi-savage  populations  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Roman  Empire  lowered  the  level  of  knowledge  and  of 
ideas ;  but  that  debasement  came  to  an  end,  and  because  the 
fulness  of  life  had  remained  in  the  moral  influences  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  Empire  in  its  latter  days ....  The 
Church  held  in  her  hands  the  moral  guidance  of  the  society 
which  had  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  most  violent  per¬ 
turbations  recorded  in  History.  The  monk  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  Church ;  his  task  was  entirely  a  moral  one,  and  he 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  only  for  the  good  of  the 
world.”  However,  the  period  of  consolation  was  compara¬ 
tively  distant  when  only  a  mere  modicum  of  intelligence  was 
required,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe, 
for  a  perception  of  the  incurable  decrepitude  of  their  arch¬ 
enemy  and  quondam  persistent  conqueror.  The  men  in  their 
armies,  or  rather  in  their  armed  hordes,  outnumbered  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  three  to  one  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Quirites  ;  and  although  their  discipline 
was  as  nought  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Roman 
legions,  it  suited  their  stjde  of  fighting,  and  they  knew  that 
the  legionaries  were  now  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries  who 
detested  the  discipline  which  was  their  principal  source  of 
strength  as  combatants.  And  to  make  matters  worse  for 
Rome,  the  barbarians  yearned  for  territories  more  valuable 
and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  comparatively  barren 
North,  while  the  Romans  and  so-called  Romans  generally 
cared  not  to  defend  their  own ;  and  if  they  had  cared,  cen¬ 
turies  had  elapsed  since  Augustus  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
arms  to  others  than  enrolled  soldiers,  thus  depriving  the 
state  of  a  possibility  of  creating  a  force  which  would  be 
capable  of  defending  it  successfully  in  such  an  emergency  as 
now  confronted  it. 
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V.  The  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  and  Discipline  at  the 
Time  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Subject  to  the  divinely  constituted  supremacy  of  the  See 
of  Peter,  which  held  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction  the 
Patriarchate  of  the  West,  there  were  the  four  other  Patriarch¬ 
ates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinojjle. 
Under  these  patriarchs  in  the  Orient  there  were  “exarchs,” 
who  corresponded  to  the  primates  in  the  West ;  these  exarchs 
were  those  of  Ephesus,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Heraclea 
in  Thrace — but  that  part  of  Illyria,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Thessalonica,  and  which  included  the  two  Macedonias,  the 
two  Epiri,  Thessaly,  and  Achaia,  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Patriarchate,  and  was  governed  by  a  delegate  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  reader  must  not  confound  these  oriental  ecclesiastical 
exarchs  with  those  imperial  proconsuls  who,  under  the  same 
title,  administered  the  civil  governments  of  Thrace,  Pontus, 
etc. ;  still  less  with  that  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  represented 
the  Byzantine  emperor  in  Italy.  There  are  no  data  by  which 
we  may  discover  the  precise  date  of  the  institution  of  the 
oriental  ecclesiastical  exarchates  ;  no  scholar  can  surpass 
Thommassin  as  he  investigates  the  matter,  and  he  merely 
concludes  that  “  the  exarchs  appeared  at  a  late  period,  van¬ 
ished  very  soon,  and  were  known  only  during  one  century.” 
The  civil  prefecture  of  the  Orient  was  divided  into  five  great 
jurisdictions,  bearing  the  designations  of  the  “dioceses”  of 
Egypt,  the  Orient,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace  ;  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  the  limits  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  that  of  the  exarchs 
of  Ephesus,  Cmsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace, 
were  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  In  the 
West,  instead  of  exarchs,  as  we  have  indicated,  there  were 
primates  who  were  delegates  of  the  Holy  See  ;  originally  the 
bishops  of  Thessalonica  and  Carthage,  those  of  Seville  and 
Tarragona  in  Spain,  and  those  of  Reims  and  Arles  in  Gaul, 
Avere  delegates  of  this  kind.  The  principal  prerogatives  of 
the  exarchs  and  the  primates  Avere  those  of  convoking  pro¬ 
vincial  synods,  and  presiding  over  them ;  of  administering  a 
province,  during  the  vacancy  in  an  archiepiscopal  see  ;  and  of 
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consecrating  a  new  archbishop.  After  the  exarchs  and  the 
primates,  came  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops,  whose  jur¬ 
isdiction  was  restricted  to  their  respective  provinces  ;  “  the 
archbishop  is  like  an  elder  brother  among  his  bishops,”  said 
the  Nicene  synodals,  “the  patriarch  is  like  a  father”;  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  in  Gaul  the  title  of  “archbishop  ”  was 
not  used  before  the  seventh  century,  whereas  that  of  “  met¬ 
ropolitan  ”  had  been  introduced,  just  as  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
immediately  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  As  for  the  bishops, 
prelates  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  their  respective 
dioceses,  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  have  an  episcopal 
see  in  every  place  which  was  termed  a  city,  and  his  authority 
was  respected  by  all  the  burgs,  etc.,  which  depended  from 
the  city.  Under  the  bishops  were  chorepiscopi — a  dignity 
which  still  'subsists  in  the  East,  not  only  among  the  Oriental 
heretics,  but  also  among  the  Uniates  of  the  various  Oriental 
Hites  ;  some  of  these  chorepiscopi  were  invested  with  the 
episcopal  character,  as  indeed  some  of  them  are  in  our  day, 
but  all  were  simply  vicars  of  their  bishop  in  defined  localities, 
corresponding  to  the  “  rural  deaneries  ”  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  x4.t  the  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church,  and 
Patriarch  of  the  West,  that  is,  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  of 
the  Province  of  Africa.  The  headship  over  the  entire  Church 
was  a  matter  of  divine  institution ;  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
West  was  one  of  Pontifical  creation,  the  Popes  having  reserved 
to  themselves  immediate  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  the 
Fold  of  Christ,  when  they  delegated  to  the  Eastern  patri¬ 
archs  a  jurisdiction  over  the  peoples  in  the  respective  cir¬ 
cumscriptions  of  the  Orient.  Speaking  of  the  subordination 
of  the  patriarchs  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  said :  “  Just  as  the  patriarch  has  jurisdiction 
over  his  subordinates,  so  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  authority 
over  the  patriarchs.  He  is  their  prince  and  their  head  ;  he 
is  the  Vicar  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  like  St.  Peter  himself, 
to  whom  was  given  power  over  all  Christian  pontiffs  and  their 
peoples.  Whoever  contradicts  this  teaching  is  excommun¬ 
icated  by  the  Council.”  The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  was 
the  smallest  of  the  three  first  patriarchates,  as  it  embraced 
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only  Egypt  and  Libya ;  the  Province  of  Africa,  that  is,  the 
Mediterranean  Littoral,  belonging,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
Western  Patriarchate.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch  origi¬ 
nally  embraced  the  Orient,  properly  so-called,  but  in  time  it 
extended  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  finally  it  lost  much  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory  by  the  creation  of  the  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople — that  of  Jerusalem  being  erected  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  that  of  Constantinople  having 
practically  originated  in  the  same  Council,  although  canoni¬ 
cally  speaking,  the  Byzantine  prelates  enjoyed  as  yet  the 
more  modest  title  of  archbishops.  The  canonical  institution 
of  the  patriarchs  differed  from  that  of  the  metropolitans  and 
the  bishops,  inasmuch  as  the  former  dignitaries  were  elected, 
consecrated,  and  installed  without  a  previous  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  their  jurisdiction  was  merely 
provisional  until  their  confirmation  by  the  Pontiff— a  confir¬ 
mation  which  they  sought  when  they  asked  His  Holiness  to 
accord  his  “  Letters  of  Communion  ”  to  them.  A  refusal  of 
these  Letters  was  equivalent  to  the  deposition  of  the  de¬ 
linquent.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  necessity  for  such 
refusal  might  have  been  obviated  by  some  previous  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Pontiff  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  j3re- 
lates  and  sovereign,  the  reader  will  reflect  that  in  the  case  of 
a  patriarchal  vacancy,  grave  inconveniences  would  generally 
have  resulted,  if  it  had  been  prolonged  until  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff  would  have  received  and  examined  all  the  testimonies 
which  affected  the  eligibility  of  the  candidates.  Centuries 
after  the  time  when  the  patriarchal  dignity  was  at  its  apogee. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216),  speaking  of  this  provisorial 
installation,  declared  that  it  had  been  originated  “  by  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  churches — dispen- 
sative,  propter  ecclesiarum  necessitates  et  utilitates.”  In  our 
day,  the  exarchs  have  disappeared ;  and  the  duties  of  the 
patriarchs,  primates,  and  metropolitans,  are  far  less  extensive 
than  they  were  in  the  period  that  now  occupies  our  attention  ; 
political  revolutions,  abuses  caused  by  human  passions, 
and  many  changes  of  circumstances,  induced  the  Holy  See 
to  modify  dignities  which  were  merely  of  ecclesiastical  insti¬ 
tution.  Like  the  Papacy,  the  episcopate  is  of  divine  institu- 
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tion  in  all  its  essential  constituents,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
can  nullify  it  no  more  than  he  can  destroy  the  priesthood  ; 
but  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  Pontiff  to  modify  or 
even  abrogate  an  institution  which  is  merely  a  bestowal  of 
additional  confidence,  honor,  and  jurisdiction  on  certain 
bishops.  Approaching  now  the  subject  of  the  temporal  con¬ 
ditions  which  surrounded  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  reader  will  remember  that 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Church  the  clergy  were  supported  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful ;  and  that  not  until  the 
advent  of  Constantine  could  the  Pontiffs,  bishops,  priests, 
and  religious  establishments  legally  receive  legacies  or  own 
real  estate.  But  in  321  the  first  avowedly  Christian  emperor 
endowed  the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles  in  Borne  -with  valuable 
properties ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  endowment  of 
many  other  religious  establishments  was  imitated  by  his 
successors  to  such  an  extent  that  long  before  the  fatal  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarians  there  was  no  cathedral  and  scarcely 
any  religious  institution  which  was  not  independent  of  casual 
and  uncertain  donatives  from  individuals.  If  one  adds  to 
this  source  of  secure  income  the  legacies  which  wealthy 
Christians  almost  invariably  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  just 
as  their  Pagan  ancestors  had  thus  instanced  their  devotion  to 
the  emperors ;  it  might  appear  that  there  is  little  or  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  on  the  part  of  those  historians  who  assert  that 
with  her  loss  of  Apostolic  poverty  the  Church  of  that  time 
had  temporarily  lost  her  Apostolic  purity  and  fervor.  It  is 
but  too  true  that  many  of  the  Fathers,  notably  Sts.  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  protested  against  the  abuses  of 
both  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  in  the  matter  of  legacies. 
Hence  we  might  be  disposed  to  credit  the  assertion  of  the 
Pagan,  Zosimus,  that  many  of  the  monasteries  of  his  day 
defrauded  heirs  in  the  name  of  holy  poverty  ;  and  we  might 
hesitate  before  dismissing  as  a  poetical  exaggeration  that 
passage  of  the  devout  Prudentius  :  “  Successor  exhceres  gemit, 
Sanctis  egens  parent  ibus,  Hcec  occuluntur  abditis,  Ecclesiarum 
in  angulis,  Et  summa  pietas  creditur ,  Nudare  dulces  liberos  ”  ; 
nor  would  we  perhaps  ridicule  as  absurd  the  exclamation 
of  the  prefect,  Pretextatus,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be- 
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come  a  Christian,  if  lie  could  be  raised  to  the  Papal  Chair. 
However,  these  presumed  facts  do  not  show  that  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century  had  lost  her  Apostolic  fervor  ;  if  they  do 
evince  so  lamentable  a  defection,  then  a  pari  logic  demands 
that  we  admit  not  only  that  Apostolic  fervor  has  never  existed 
since  that  time,  but  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  When  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  mendacious 
“  historian  ”  0f  the  Council  of  Trent,  affected  a  belief  in  a 
Golden  Age  of  Christianity  ”  which  was  absolutely  pure, 
Caidinal  Pallavicino  replied:  “He  may  perhaps  persuade 
the  simple  of  the  truth  of  his  dream  that  the  early  Christians 
lived  in  unalterable  concord  and  exquisite  sanctity  ;  but  he 
cannot  convince  those  who  know  enough  of  Latin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Mass.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  complain  loudly  of 
many  enormities  ;  among  others,  of  schisms  and  revolts  which 
were  unmasked  by  that  aurora  of  Christianity.  God  wished 
to  leave  a  certain  testimony  of  this  fact  in  the  Scriptures 
which  he  dictated  ;  so  that  the  censors  of  their  own  time,  and 
they  who  burn  incense  in  honor  of  the  past,  might  have  no 
right  to  believe  that  the  Church,  being  composed  of  members 
so  faulty  as  those  we  now  see,  cannot  be  the  True  Spouse  of 
Christ.  And  if  this  be  truO  of  the  primitive  Church,  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  of  the  following  centuries,  down  to  the 
time  of  that  St.  Cyprian  who,  according  to  Sarpi,  represents 
the  undivided  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops?  Does  not  St. 
Cyprian  himself  lament  the  deplorable  divisions  among 
those  who  governed  the  Church  in  his  day?  Do  not  ecclesi¬ 
astical  annals  tell  us  of  scandalous  quarrels,  even  among  the 
courageous  confessors  of  Christ  who  were  waiting  in  prison 
for  martyrdom  ?  ”  With  these  words  of  the  real  historian 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
presumed  defection  of  the  Church  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  because  of  its  enormous  wealth  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  church,  a  prelate, 
or  a  religious  establishment  was  richly  endowed,  their  sur¬ 
plus  revenues  were  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  to  the 
erection  of  new  sanctuaries,  to  the  fostering  of  learning,  and 
to  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice 
one  excellent  consequence  of  the  possession  of  stable  revenues 
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on  the  part  of  the  Church  after  she  had  emerged  from  the 
Catacombs  ;  namely,  a  partial  abolition  of  lay-interference  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  the  clergy  were  not  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  laity  for  their  sustenance,  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  the  assent  of  the  laity  to  the  ordination  of  a 
priest,  or  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  To  the  reader 
who  may  have  imagined  that  the  Catholics  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  were  priest-ridden,  it  will  appear  strange  that  in  Rome, 
the  centre  of  Christian  unity,  there  were,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
St.  Innocent  I.,  only  twenty-four  churches  and  seventy-six 
priests ;  and  the  same  comparative  parcity  of  priests  and 
churches  prevailed  throughout  the  empire.  In  those  days 
the  bishop  was  everything ;  as  a  rule  he  alone  baptized,  and 
in  some  dioceses  confessions  were  heard  by  him  alone,  unless 
in  cases  of  emergency  ;  he  attended  to  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
and  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  he  protected  and,  when 
necessary,  fed  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan ;  he  ad¬ 
ministered  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  his  diocese ;  he 
was  a  general  arbitrator  and  a  principal  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
his  especially  was  the  duty  of  composing  treatises  on  dogma 
and  discipline  ;  on  him  it  was  generally  incumbent  to  refute  all 
heretical  or  pliilosophistic  vagaries  which  penetrated  to  his 
jurisdiction ;  often  he  was  charged  with  embassies  by  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  whenever  a  barbarian  chief  or  a  usurper  was  to  be 
influenced,  his  was  the  frequently  dangerous  task.  It  was  the 
position  of  the  bishop  as  protector  of  the  weak,  and  as  arbi¬ 
trator  in  nearly  every  kind  of  disputes,  that  gave  origin  to  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  very  many  civil  matters.  Even  the 
Pagans  preferred  the  episcopal  decisions  to  those  of  the  lay 
tribunals,  when  their  causes  were  just;  for  the  prelates 
thought  more  of  reason  and  of  equity  than  of  the  strict  letter 
of  the  civil  law.  At  the  time  of  the  great  barbarian  invasion, 
in  very  many  municipalities  the  decuriones  or  mayors,  as  we 
might  call  them,  abandoned  their  posts ;  indeed,  long  before 
the  irruption,  many  of  these  officers  had  refused  to  exercise  an 
authority  which  was  distasteful,  and  which  was  not  pecun¬ 
iarily  profitable.  In  these  emergencies  the  bishops  or  the 
parish-priests  always  met  the  need  of  the  hour  by  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  mayoral  staff ;  no  one  dreamed  of  designat- 
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ing  their  action  as  a  usurpation,  for  they  alone  enjoyed  a 
moral  preponderance  over  the  abandoned  communities.  The 
authority  which  the  bishops  exercised  in  these  civil  matters 
being  purely  accidental,  it  was  very  different  from  that  essen¬ 
tial  authority  which  they  wielded  in  the  forum  ecclesiasticum 
or  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  properly  so-called.  Laymen 
could  indeed  appeal,  in  some  cases,  to  this  tribunal  whose 
primary  object  was  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents  ; 
but  there  were  two  species  of  crimes  of  laymen  which,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  imperial  laws,  necessarily  fell  under  its 
cognizance.  The  civil  power  had  recognized  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  guard  the  morals  of  her  children ;  therefore  the 
crimes  of  sorcery,  blasphemy,  and  perjury,  were  material  for 
the  forum  ecclesiasticum.  Again,  among  the  causes  which 
were  deemed  pre-eminently  ecclesiastical,  were  those  which 
grew  out  of  the  Wills  of  the  dying,  and  out  of  the  marriage 
relation  ;  but  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  reason  for 
an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  former  class  of  causes, 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of  that  period  wished 
to  place  in  the  care  of  their  churches  those  testaments  which 
their  Pagan  ancestors  had  entrusted  to  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
As  for  the  matrimonial  causes,  it  was  natural  that  the  civil 
law  should  have  regarded  them  as  within  the  province  of  the 
Church  alone.  According  to  the  civil  law,  Christian  matri¬ 
mony  was  not  a  mere  civil  contract ;  it  was  a  Sacrament,  and 
therefore  its  violations,  as  well  as  all  problems  which  might 
be  consequent  on  it,  were  to  be  considered  and  adjudicated 
by  the  Church,  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  of  the 
Sacraments.  Therefore  it  was  that  cases  of  bigamy,  adultery, 
concubinage,  and  others  of  similar  nature,  were  judged  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Prom  what  we  have  written  con- 
cerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
reader  may  form  a  fairly  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  civil 
responsibilities  of  a  bishop  at  the  time  when  Medieval  His¬ 
tory  was  about  to  be  inaugurated — at  the  time  when  the  last 
of  the  events  depicted  in  the  panorama  of  what  we  term 
Ancient  History  was  being  actuated.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  these  responsibilities,  the  ven¬ 
eration  in  which  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were  apparently 
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held  by  those  who  then  wielded  the  civil  power,  indicated  that 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  were  always  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mind  of  the  former.  Some  of  the  emperors 
were  true,  and  others  nominal  Christians  ;  but  of  scarcely 
one  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  no  Pagan  principles  ever 
dominated  him  in  his  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
Interference  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters  was  generally 
the  order  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  these  sov¬ 
ereigns  ;  one  of  them — Zeno  the  Isaurian,  by  means  of  his 
Henoticon — attempted  a  Definition  of  Doctrine.  In  the  fifth 
century  neither  bishops  nor  priests  wore  garments  which 
differed  in  color  or  in  cut  from  those  worn  by  laymen,  unless 
they  were  occupied  in  some  duty  of  their  sacred  office.  St. 
Ambrose  tells  us  that  he  was  frequently  mistaken  for  his 
brother,  who  was  a  layman  ;  and  Pope  St.  Celestine  I.  alludes 
particularly  to  the  similarity  of  the  episcopal  non-official  and 
the  secular  clothing.  However,  all  ecclesiastics  were  easily 
recognized  by  means  of  their  tonsure  ;  those  of  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  so  shaving  their  heads  that  only  a  crown  of 
hair,  about  two  inches  in  width,  was  retained,  while  the  un¬ 
shaved  portion  of  an  Oriental  clergyman’s  head  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  cross.  In  fact,  the  clergy  wore  no  distinc¬ 
tive  house  or  street  dress  before  the  eighth  century,  and  then 
only  the  cut  of  their  garments  distinguished  them  from  lay¬ 
men  ;  not  before  the  thirteenth  century  did  black  become  the 
obligatory  color  for  priests  when  outside  the  sanctuary.  In 
country  districts  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and 
indeed  in  some  regions  for  several  centuries  afterward,  one 
church,  termed  the  “  title,”  served  for  several  neighboring 
villages  ;  the  congregations  of  such  “  titles  ”  were  designated 
as  tli e  plebes,  while  the  pastors  were  termed  curiones.  In  all 
but  the  largest  and  most  important  cities,  although  there 
were  several  churches,  Mass  was  celebrated  in  only  one  of 
these  edifices.  Even  in  Rome  and  in  Alexandria,  where  there 
were  several  regularly  constituted  “  titles  ”  or  parishes,  the 
parish-priests  communicated  their  subjects  with  Sacred  Par¬ 
ticles  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop ;  before  the 
sixth  century,  however,  the  many  inconveniences  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  entailed  its  abolition.  St.  Jerome  is  the  first  writer  in 
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whose  pages  we  find  any  mention  of  an  “arch-priest,”  who 
was  a  kind  of  vicar-general,  and  was  generally  the  oldest 
priest  m  his  district.  The  “  arch-deacons”  were,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  the  right-arms  of  the  bishops  ;  they  administered  all 
church  property,  acted  as  the  episcopal  almoners,  presented 
the  candidates  for  ordination,  etc.  At  the  time  which  now  en¬ 
gages  our  attention,  in  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Western 
Pati  ia^chate  the  task  of  preaching  was  reserved  to  the  bishops, 
and  no  priest  or  deacon  was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  presence 
of  his  bishop  ;  but  the  Easterns,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  like  that  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
audacity  of  the  Arians  rendered  necessary  a  restriction  of  the 
preaching  office  to  the  ordinary,  had  always  interpreted 
strictly  those  words  of  the  (authentic  or  not)  fifty-seventh 
Apostolic  Canon  :  “  If  any  bishop  or  priest  neglects  his 

clergy  or  his  people,  and  does  not  teach  them,  let  him  be 
deposed.”  Valerius,  bishop  of  Bona,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  African  bishop  to  allow  a  priest  to  preach  before 
him ;  and  it  was  St.  Augustine  whose  merits  obtained  for 
him  the  privilege.  So  indignant  did  the  other  African  pre¬ 
lates  show  themselves  because  of  this  action  of  Valerius,  that 
St.  Jerome  was  moved  to  write:  “The  custom  of  certain 
churches,  imposing  silence  on  all  priests  in  the  presence  of 
their  bishops,  is  abominable.  One  would  think  that  the 
bishops  are  jealous,  or  that  they  cannot  condescend  to  listen.” 
In  Gaul  the  discipline  varied.  Gennadius,  writing  about 
the  year  470,  speaks  of  Museus,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  as 
having  preached  in  461 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  many  Gallic 
dioceses  preaching  was  the  special  office  of  the  bishops  un¬ 
til  the  Council  of  Vaison  decreed,  in  529,  that  every  parish 
should  frequently  enjoy  such  ministration.  In  Spain,  ns 
lately  as  in  the  year  619,  we  find  a  Council  of  Seville  decree¬ 
ing  that  no  priest  shall  presume  to  preach  in  the  presence 
of  his  bishop.  However,  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  those 
dioceses  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  where  preaching  was 
reserved  to  the  ordinary,  the  laity  heard  the  word  of  God 
only  on  the  rare  occasions  of  an  episcopal  visitation ;  for  at 
nearly  every  meeting  of  the  faithful  the  pastor  read  one  of 
the  many  impressive  Homilies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  titles  of  many  of  the  olclen  sermons 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  Sunday  was  not  the  only 
day  when  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  received  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion.  And  we  are  told  by  Nicepliorus  that  in  Alexandria 
the  favorite  day  for  preaching  was  Wednesday.  In  some 
places  there  was  preaching  every  day  ;  thus,  many  of  St.  J olm 
Chrysostom’s  homilies  were  delivered  on  several  successive 
days.  St.  Augustine  often  alludes  to  “  yesterday’s  ”  or  “  to¬ 
morrow’s  ”  sermon;  and  in  one  place  he  says:  “Perhaps 
many  of  you  have  come,  not  so  much  for  the  sermon,  as  to 
honor  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion  ;  but  such  persons  will 
come  to-morrow  for  the  sake  of  the  preaching.”  As  a  rule, 
sermons  were  delivered  in  the  morning ;  thus  Caesarius,  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Augustine,  tells  us  iu  one  of  his  week¬ 
day  sermons  that  he  will  defer  certain  reflections  until  the 
next  day,  “  for  the  sake  of  the  laboring  men,  who  must  hasten 
to  their  work.”  From  this  remark  of  Caesarius  one  must 
conclude  that  sermons  were  then  often  given  at  a  very  early 
hour.  We  note  that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  just  as 
in  our  day,  when  a  sermon  was  about  to  be  delivered  by  a 
priest  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop,  the  prelate’s  blessing 
was  always  asked  and  received  by  the  preacher.  Many  of 
the  olden  Greek  homilies  begin  with  the  formula  :  “  Bless 

me,  O  father !  ”  Probably  the  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
that  pews  in  churches  are  a  very  modern  and  a  non-Catholic 
invention ;  the  mind  of  the  Church,  actuated  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  case,  has  ever  been  to  place  the  prince  and  the  beggar 
on  an  equality  before  her  altars.  One  may  be  curious, 
therefore,  as  to  the  bodily  position  of  our  spiritual  ancestors 
during  the  full  hour  which  was  then  generally  devoted  to  a 
sermon.  The  discipline  varied.  St.  Justin  says  that  after  a 
sermon  “  we  all  arise  and  pray  together  ”  ,  thus  indicating 
that  in  his  locality  the  audiences  were  seated  during  preach¬ 
ing.  And  that  the  Jerusalemites  were  accustomed  to  sit  on 
such  occasions  is  indicated  by  St.  Cyril  when  he  says  :  “  Think 
well,  all  who  are  seated  here.”  In  Africa  the  people  stood 
during  a  sermon  ;  this  is  proved  by  many  remarks  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  and  of  Optatus  of  Milevi,  the  latter  expressly  stat¬ 
ing  that  “  the  people  have  no  right  to  sit  in  the  church.” 
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Sirmond  and  Mabillon  sliow  that  in  at  least  some  of  the 
churches  of  Gaul,  the  audiences  stood.  The  custom  of  the 
Byzantine  audiences  was  not  constant,  as  we  learn  from  many 
remarks  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  but  Eusebius  narrates  how,  when 
about  on  one  occasion  to  preach  before  Constantine,  he  asked 
the  emperor  to  be  seated,  and  when  Constantine  declined, 
he  gave  the  warning  that  the  sermon  would  be  one  of  great 
length.  The  sovereign  replied  :  “  It  is  due  to  divine  matters 

to  hear  them  in  a  standing  posture.”  As  for  the  Italian 
churches,  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  they  furnished  movable 
benches  for  their  congregations ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
holy  bishop  of  Hippo  once  deemed  it  the  part  of  mercy  to 
imitate  the  Italian  custom  so  far  as  to  tell  some  infirm  old 
women  to  sit  during  his  sermon — a  dispensation  which  several 
othei  and  buxom  females  arrogated  to  themselves,  keeping 
up  such  a  chattering  that  he  was  obliged  to  rebuke  them. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  profound  silence  during  a  sermon,  we 
wonder  when  we  read  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christian¬ 
ity  the  faithful  unscrupulously  and  clamorously  manifested 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  sermons  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  preacher.  St.  Jerome  narrates  that  when  he  once 
jiroposed  a  dubious  matter  to  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
latter  offered  to  present  his  own  solution  from  the  pulpit,  so 
that  Jerome  might  judge,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  auditors, 
as  to  the  general  opinion.  A  favorite  form  of  acclamation 
was  the  cry  :  “  Long  live  the  orthodox  —  !  ”  St.  Chrysostom 
was  often  proclaimed  in  stentorian  tones  The  thirteenth 
Apostle.”  Common  indeed  were  hand-clapping,  stamping  of 
the  feet,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  of  feathers,  and,  on  the 
part  of  military  men,  rattling  of  weapons  and  armor,  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  preacher  had  risen  fully  to  the  height 
of  the  occasion.  Sometimes  the  people  applauded  without 
reason :  St.  Augustine  once  cried  out :  “  Well,  what  have  I 
said  ?  Why  do  you  applaud  before  I  have  solved  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ”  This  custom  of  applauding  in  the  churches  lasted 
until  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  (d.  1153) ;  but  it  is  merely  just 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  note  that  few  of  them 
regarded  the  usage  with  complacency.  St.  Chrysostom  fre¬ 
quently  condemned  it  in  very  strong  language.  In  one  place 
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we  read  :  “You  have  applauded  my  remarks,  but  I  need  not 
your  praise,  and  I  desire  no  such  tumult.  But  one  thing  I 
do  desire  ;  and  that  is  that  having  listened  quietly  and  intelli¬ 
gently,  you  reduce  what  I  say  to  practice.  You  are  not  now 
in  a  theatre,  merely  to  witness  and  to  praise  a  fine  play  ;  you 
are  now  in  a  school  of  spirituality,  and  it  has  but  one  ob¬ 
ject —that  you  observe  all  our  teachings,  and  show  your 
obedience  by  your  actions.”  Modern  critics  frequently  assert 
that  the  best  sermons  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity 
r are  dry,  “too  scholastic  ”  ;  but  such  was  not  the  judgment 
of  La  Bruyere,  when,  speaking  in  presence  of  that  galaxy  of 
genius  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  said  : 
“  As  for  those  who  entertain  such  erroneous  ideas,  how  as¬ 
tounded  they  would  be  if  they  could  realize  the  truth — that  is, 
that  in  these  works  there  are  far  more  richness  and  delicacy  of 
expression,  far  more  politeness  and  real  wit,  far  more  reason¬ 
ing  power,  and  far  more  natural  grace,  than  can  be  found  in 
the  majority  of  the  writings  of  our  day.”  Bossuet  never 
travelled  unaccompanied  by  some  work  of  Tertullian  or  of  St. 
Augustine.  As  for  style — not  merely  a  grammatical  correct¬ 
ness,  but,  as  Cardinal  Maury  defined  good  style,  a  facility  of 
expression  with  an  ever-active  but  ever-hidden  art  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  facts,  sentiments,  and  images  which  compose 
a  discourse — we  can  find  it  even  in  the  (for  the  greater  part) 
miserable  translations  of  the  Fathers  into  modern  languages. 
In  each  of  the  Fathers,  remarks  Guillon,  an  erudite  critic, 
we  find  a  distinctive  peculiarity  due  to  his  own  genius,  and  to 
the  influence  of  his  age.  “  In  St.  Chrysostom  we  meet 
magnificence  ;  in  St.  Cyprian,  a  masculine  vigor  ;  in  Tertul¬ 
lian,  a  picturesque  fervency  of  imagination  ;  in  St.  Gregorv 
Nazianzen,  an  impetuous  vehemence  ;  in  St.  Basil,  an  impos¬ 
ing  gravity  ;  in  St.  Jerome,  severe  and  sententious  precision  ; 
in  Lactantius,  a  continuous  elegance;  in  St.  Ambrose,  an 
insinuating  placidity.;  in  the  holy  Popes,  Leo  I.,  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  Innocent  LEI. ,  majesty ;  and  in  the  great  bishop 
of  Hippo,  in  whom  Bossuet  found  the  whole  of  antiquity,  we 
discern  all  the  charms  of  a  pathetic  soul.”  It  is  often  objected 
that  the  style  of  the  Fathers  is  not  of  classical  purity  ;  that, 
for  instance,  the  style  of  Tertullian  is  of  iron  ;  that  St.  Cyprian 
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is  tuigid  and  harsh ;  that  Sts.  Augustine  and  Ambrose  con¬ 
tinually  give  signs  of  their  having  once  been  professors  of 
rhetoric  ;  that  Lactantius  is  almost  effeminate ;  that  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  is  Asiatically  redundant.  Nevertheless  the  sermons 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  ever  been  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  beauties  of  every  legitimate  species,  not  only  for 
all  the  Catholic  preachers  of  later  days,  but  also  for  all  those 
heterodox  pulpit-orators  whose  lucubrations  have  won  the 
admiration  of  such  of  their  hearers  or  readers  as  have  not 
known  that  their  best  points  were  of  Catholic  origin.  It  was 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Fathers  that  even  the  Eagle 
of  Meaux  became  the  most  eminent  controversialist  of  his 
own  or  of  any  other  time.  Having  described  succinctly  the 
condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  religious  of  that  time.  IVEore  than  four  centuries 
had  elapsed  since  the  penning  of  those  ancient  records  which 
describe  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  as  receiving  the  vow  of  chastity 
from  St.  P etronilla ;  St.  Matthew  as  receiving  it  from  St. 
Ipliigenia  ;  and  Pope  St.  Clement  I.  as  receiving  it  from  Flavia 
Domitilla.  All  the  early  Fathers  had  evinced  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  “  to  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  He 
goeth.”  St.  Ignatius,  fresh  from  the  instructions  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  told  the  people  of  Tarsus  that  they  should 
“  honor  the  virgins  who  are  consecrated  to  Christ  ”  ;  St.  Jus¬ 
tin  sang  the  praises  of  those  who  “  grow  old'  in  voluntary 
celibacy  ;  St.  Cyprian  declared  that  “  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  virgins,  the  greater  the  joy  of  the  Church.”  However, 
as  to  the  origin  of  cloisters,  properly  so-called,  it  would 
seem  that  such  institutions  were  common  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Athanasius  ascribes  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  first  cloister  to  a  sister  of  St.  Anthony,  about  the 
year  313 ;  before  that  period,  the  Church  not  having  yet 
obtained  her  freedom,  the  sacred  virgins  generally  lived  in 
the  world,  though  not  of  it.  We  say  that  generally  they  so 
lived;  for  that  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  there  were  cloisters 
of  very  ancient  foundation,  is  shown  in  the  writings  of 
Tertullian  (160-245),  St.  Cyprian  (d.  258),  and  St.  Ephrem 
(d.  379).  And  in  the  “  Acts  ”  of  St.  Febronia— documents. 
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which  were  transcribed  in  the  “  Martyrology  ”  of  the  V  ©st¬ 
ern  Church,  in  that  of  the  Easterns,  and  in  the  “  Calendars 
of  the  Copts  and  of  the  Muscovites— we  are  told  that  when 
Silenus,  Lisymachus,  and  Primus,  arrived  at  Sibapolis  m 
Assyria  as  agents  of  Diocletian  in  order  to  exterminate  the 
Christians  of  that  region,  they  found  “  a  monastery  of  fifty 
women  under  the  government  of  Byrene,  who  had  hitheito 
followed  the  rule  assigned  to  them  by  one  Plato,  a  deacon.” 
But  in  the  West,  until  the  advent  of  Constantine,  the  relig¬ 
ious  resided  at  home,  carefully  avoiding  worldly  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  living  in  subjection  to  a  religious  l£  rule  so 
far  as  circumstances  permitted.  Writing  to  one  of  these 
virgins,  Eustochia,  St.  Jerome  said:  “May  the  intimate 
privacy  of  thy  chamber  protect  thee !  May  thy  Spouse 
ever  rejoice  in  thy  heart !  When  thou  prayest,  thou  speak - 
est  to  thy  Spouse  ;  when  thou  readest,  He  talks  to  thee.  All 
of  you  know  well  the  Hours — Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None, 
and  Vespers.  Twice  or  thrice  a  night  thou  must  arise  and 
recall  to  thy  mind  the  lessons  of  Scripture.  Leaving  home, 
let  prayer  arm  thee  ;  returning,  at  once  prayer  should  meet 
thee.”  As  to  perseverance  on  the  part  of  these  consecrated 
virgins,  a  Council  of  Elvira  which  was  probably  held  in  324, 
although  some  writers  assign  it  to  252,  decreed  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  vow  should  be  punished  by  a  refusal  of  Holy 
Communion,  even  at  the  hour  of  death.  \\  ith  the  triumph 
of  Constantine  came  that  of  Christianity ;  and  just  as  mag¬ 
nificent  basilicas  took  the  place  of  hidden  and  often  subter¬ 
ranean  churches,  so  the  system  of  the  cloister  replaced  the 
independent  religious  life.  Palladius,  writing  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  says  that  Pacomius  founded  a  convent 
for  his  sister  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  his  own  mon¬ 
astery  ;  that  while  the  latter  counted  fourteen  hundred 
monks,  the  former  sheltered  four  hundred  nuns.  St.  Basil 
founded  many  convents,  and  composed  a  rule  for  their  in¬ 
mates.  In  the  Thebaid  three  hundred  virgins  were  directed 
by  Abbot  Elias ;  and  Rufinus  tells  us  that  there  were  twenty 
thousand  in  the  city  of  Ossirintum.  The  delicate  ladies  of 
Rome  at  first  manifested  little  inclination  for  the  severe  life 
of  the  cloister  ;  for  a  time  the  nuns  were  generally  women 
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•of  plebeian  rank,  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  St. 
Paula  yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  her  “  noble  ”  sisters,  so 
far  as  to  locate  the  other  women  of  her  obedience  in  separ¬ 
ate  buildings.  But  very  soon  the  example  of  Marcella  and 
her  daughter  affected  ladies  of  even  the  most  exalted  rank  ; 
and  the  aristocracy  gave  more  than  a  proportionate  quota  of 
its  daughters  to  the  holy  level  of  conventual  discipline.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  just  as  in  our  day, 
Catholic  parents  preferred  to  entrust  the  religious  with  the 
education  of  their  daughters.  Writing  from  Bethlehem,  St. 
Jerome  advises  Leta,  a  widow,  to  send  even  an  infant  to  the 
care  of  Paula,  over  whose  convent  the  holy  Doctor  exercised 
supervision  :  “  Try  not  to  bear  a  burden  that  is  too  heavy 

for  you ;  rather  send  her  to  a  convent  as  soon  as  you  have 
weaned  her.  Let  her  live  in  a  virginal  choir,  knowing  not 
the  world.  If  you  send  her  to  Paula,  I  promise  to  be  her 
teacher  and  her  guardian.  I  shall  carry  her  on  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  my  age  will  direct  her  hesitating  steps.”  Religious 
profession,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  St.  Basil  to  Amphil- 
ochius,  was  then  generally  allowed  to  a  maiden  of  sixteen ; 
but  writing  to  Marcella,  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  friend  named 
Asella  who  took  her  first  religious  vows  at  ten.  However, 
the  consecration,  a  ceremony  which  corresponded  to  the 
definitive  profession  of  our  day,  took  place  only  in  the  case 
•of  those  who  had  passed  the  twenty-fifth  year,  as  we  learn 
from  the  twenty-sixth  Canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Car¬ 
thage  which  was  held  in  397.  St.  Basil  allowed  no  woman 
to  become  an  abbess  in  any  of  the  convents  of  his  obedience 
until  she  was  stixty  years  of  age  ;  but  the  Councils  of  Clial- 
cedon  and  “in  Trullo”  thought  that  a  woman  of  forty 
might  possibly  be  sufficiently  circumspect  to  occupy  that 
position.  In  time  the  requirement  of  an  advanced  age  was 
extended  also  to  a  final  profession  ;  Pope  St.  Leo  I.  had 
learned  that  certain  cruel  parents  compelled  their  daughters 
to  take  the  veil,  and  in  458  he  decreed  that  no  religious 
should  be  definitively  professed  before  her  forty-first  year. 
This  custom  survived  until  the  sixth  century  ;  then  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  re-established  for  the  final  step,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  such  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  twenty-first 
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year  was  designated.  It  was  quite  natural  that  all  of  these 
female  religious,  whether  they  were  members  of  the  cloister 
or  consecrated  to  a  particular  service  of  God  in  the  paternal 
domicile,  should  adopt  some  distinctive  dress,  while  of  course 
they  abandoned  all  garments  which  might  savor  of  vanity, 
although  otherwise  harmless.  The  religious  dress  varied 
with  the  variety  of  institutes  ;  but  the  veil,  which  dates  from  at 
least  the  fourth  century,  was  then  the  main  distinguishing 
mark  of  all  conventual  or  quasi-conventual  women,  as  it  still 
remains,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  modern  organizations  like 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  whom  their  founder,  St.  Yincent  de 
Paul,  said  that  “  Their  virtues  will  be  their  veils.”  Tertul- 
lian  seems  to  allude  to  the  veil  of  a  nun  or  other  female 
religious,  when  he  writes  :  “  True  and  entire  virginity  fears 
nothing  more  than  itself ;  it  cannot  bear  the  eyes  even  of 
women,  and  it  retires  under  its  veil  as  behind  a  shield  which 
protects  its  treasure.”  And  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  those 
women  who,  “  when  they  swear  to  preserve  their  virginity, 
hide  their  features  under  a  dark  mantle.”  The  universal  use 
of  the  veil  by  all  the  olden,  and  by  nearly  all  the  modern  re¬ 
ligious  women,  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  fact  that 
among  the  ancient  Orientals  unmarried  females  were  always 
veiled  when  they  went  from  their  houses.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ancient  Roman  girls  showed  their  faces  in  public,  while 
the  Roman  matrons  were  veiled ;  in  fact,  the  primitive  mean¬ 
ing  of  nubere,  to  marry,  was  to  veil  one’s  self.  The  privilege 
of  going  unveiled  was  naturally  pleasing  to  the  Roman  girls  ; 
but  the  severe  Tertullian  condemned  them  for  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  it  in  church,  and  it  was  with  this  object  that  he 
composed  his  treatise,  “  De  Velandis  Virginibus .”  The  relig¬ 
ious  veil  in  the  olden  days  was  generally  assumed  -without 
ostentatious  ceremony  ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Sometimes, 
but  only  on  very  unusual  occasions,  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
himself  conferred  the  veil ;  thus,  as  St.  Ambrose  informs  us, 
Pope  Liberius  officiated  at  the  profession  of  his  own  sister, 
Marcellina,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica.  The  last  instance  of  a 
Roman  Pontiff  thus  honoring  a  female  religious  is  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  Benedict  XIY.  (1740-’58),  when  he  gave  the  veil  to 
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one  of  the  princesses  of  the  House  of  Colonna,  signalizing 
the  event  by  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  most  erudite  and  majes¬ 
tic  sermons.  In  the  Eternal  City  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
conventual  veil  was  of  purple  ;  but  in  most  places  it  was  of 
black.  In  some  regions  of  the  West,  eight  kinds  of  religious 
veils  were  in  use :  firstly,  the  veil  of  probation  ;  secondly, 
that  of  reception,  for  novices,  and  this  was  white ;  thirdly, 
that  of  profession,  which  was  red  ;  fourthly,  that  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  which  was  given  only  to  virgins  ;  fifthly,  that  which  was 
given  to  “  deaconesses”  on  their  appointment ;  sixthly,  that  of 
“prelacy”  or  authority,  for  abbesses  alone;  seventhly,  that 
of  continence,  for  widows  ;  and  eighthly,  that  of  penance,  for 
any  religious  guilty  of  grievous  crime.  The  cutting  of  the 
hair  of  a  novice  was  said  to  have  been  an  immemorial  custom 
in  some  places,  but  in  others  it  was  unknown  ;  where  it  was 
in  vogue,  the  operation  was  performed  by  the  superioress. 
From  the  “Acts  ”  of  St.  Saturninus  and  his  companions,  as 
well  as  from  the  many  testimonies  which  Martene  presents 
in  his  work  on  the  “Ancient  Eites  of  the  Church,”  we  learn 
that  the  earliest  religious  did  not  lose  their  tresses ;  that 
they  merely  covered  them.  Concluding  our  observations 
on  the  religious  women  of  the  first  four  centuries,  it  may  be 
in  order  to  allude  to  those  females  who  were  termed  “  dea¬ 
conesses,”  and  who,  although  known  even  in  Apostolic  days, 
have  not  been  seen  in  the  West  since  the  twelfth,  nor  in  the 
East  since  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  the  duty  of  these 
women,  as  we  learn  from  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  (y.  364),  and  from  the  “ Bibliotheca  Orientalis  ”  of 
Assemani,  to  perform  for  females  those  offices  at  baptism — 
then  conferred  by  immersion — which  the  deacons  fulfilled 
toward  men  ;  to  act  as  vergers  or  beadles  in  the  portion  of  a 
church  which  was  assigned  to  women ;  to  visit  the  poor  and 
sick  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  when  circumstances  forbade  the 
intervention  of  a  deacon,  to  strengthen  by  exhortation  the 
courage  of  the  women  during  persecution.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  originally  the  deaconesses  were  widows  who  had 
been  married  only  once,  and  that  their  reception  as  deacon¬ 
esses  was  an  ecclesiastical  impediment  to  a  second  marriage  ; 
however,  in  time,  as  is  proved  by  Balsamon  and  Zonaras, 
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virgins  also  were  enrolled  among  them.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  no  office  in  the  Church  was  held  by  those 
women  whom  we  find  mentioned  in  early  records  as  “  priest¬ 
esses,”  “  bishopesses,”  etc.  ;  these  were  separated  wives  of  men 
who  had  become  priests  and  perhaps  bishops,  and  they  are 
specially  designated  as  laics  by  Pope  St.  Soter  in  the  year 
175,  but  they  were  bound  to  a  life  of  continual  prayer  and 
mortification,  and  were  excommunicated  if  they  broke  their 
vows.  In  the  olden  times  female  religious  were  often  styled 
“  canonesses,”  because  their  lives  were  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  Canons  ;  but  they  were  very  different  from 
the  aristocratic  “  canonesses  ”  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  from 
those  who  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
These  latter  “  canonesses  ”  are  necessarily  of  noble  and  often 
of  imperial  blood,  and  are  not  religious  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  ;  for,  the  abbess  alone  excepted,  they  are  bound  by 
no  vows,  and  their  retirement  is  frequently  temporary. 

VI.  Influence  of  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  Barbarian 
Invasions  on  General  Society. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  great  barbarian  irruption  may 
be  summarized  as  a  temporary  triumph  of  a  semi-savagery 
over  a  pre-eminently  worldly  culture.  For  a  time  wherever 
the  Germanic  and  Slavic  hordes  penetrated,  depopulation  was 
the  consequence ;  forests  were  very  soon  multiplied,  and  wild 
beasts  prowled  in  regions  where  their  names  had  scarcely 
been  kuown.  However,  a  war  of  extermination  was  not  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  each  one  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  except  those  of  the  Saxons 
and  of  the  Vandals,  the  irruptions  soon  entailed  consequences 
which  benefited  the  subjugated  populations.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  capitation  tax  and  other  enormous  contributions  in  money 
•  which  the  imperial  treasury  had  exacted  from  urban  and  rural 
proprietors  alike,  the  new  masters  of  the  empire  levied  taxes  in 
coin  only  on  the  dwellers  in  cities  ;  the  agriculturists  parted 
only  with  a  definite  share  of  their  crops.  Again,  as  a  rule,  the 
barbarians  did  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  Roman 
Law ;  and  the  olden  municipal  regimen  was  abolished  only 
bv  the  Vandals  and  by  the  Saxons.  As  for  territorial  confis- 
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cation,  such  a  procedure  was  naturally  effected  by  men,  many 
of  whom  for  the  first  time  found  themselves  owners  of  easily 
cultivated  and  fruitful  lauds.  But  in  this  case  also,  the 
Vandals  and  the  Saxons  alone  were  merciless  ;  the  former 
appropriating  the  best  farms,  while  the  latter  confiscated 
every  inch  of  arable  soil.  The  Burgundians  were  satisfied 
with  two  thirds,  and  the  Heruli  and  Ostrogoths  with  one 
third  of  theii  victims  fields ;  but  the  Franks  arrogated  to 
themselves  only  such  lands  as  had  no  owners.  The  confis¬ 
cated  estates  were  divided,  together  with  the  slaves  and  cattle 
belonging  to  them,  into  domains  of  varying  extent;  the  lar¬ 
ger  being  assigned  by  lot  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
warriors,  after  a  considerable  portion  had  been  designated  as 
the  royal  share.  These  “allodial”  lands,  as  they  were 
termed  (from  all-od,  “full  property”),  were  transmissible 
from  father  to  son,  but  never  to  a  daughter,  since  a  woman 
could  not  comply  with  the  obligation  of  military  service  for 
the  defense  of  the  country,  the  sole  duty  incumbent  on  an 
allodial  possessor.  Out  of  the  royal  domain  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  increased  by  conquest,  confiscation,  or  inheritance, 
there  were  assigned,  from  time  to  time,  other  estates  which 
were  known  as  “  benefices  ”  or  “  fiefs  ”  ( fe-od ,  “rented  pro¬ 
perty  ”)  ;  and  which  were  given  by  the  king  to  such  persons 
as  he  desired  to  attach  more  firmly  to  his  interests.  These 
fiefs  were  accorded  generally  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
but  sometimes  for  life  ;  and  they  bound  the  feudatory  not, 
only  to  the  prince’s  military  service,  but  also  to  certain  defined 
duties  in  his  household.  In  his  turn,  the  prime  feudatory 
was  wont  to  give  portions  of  his  fief  to  his  own  friends  and 
dependents,  on  conditions  like  those  which  affected  his  own 
tenure ;  and  thus  arose,  in  time,  the  feudal  hierarchy  which 
formed  the  base  of  the  medieval  civil  and  military  fabric. 
The  allodial  estates  usually  became  fiefs;  the  independent 
but  protectorless  proprietor  finding  it  to  his  interest  to  make 
an  apparent  cession  of  his  holding  to  the  king  or  some  pow¬ 
erful  lord,  receiving  it  again  with  the  promise  of  that  super¬ 
ior’s  protection.  Still  another  species  of  estates  was  frequent]  v 
found  where  the  olden  proprietors  had  been  allowed,,  gener¬ 
ally  because  of  good  payment,  to  retain  their  lands;  and 
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these  were  styled  censivce  or  tributary,  because  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  barbarians  who  could  have  appropriated  them. 
The  persons  of  the  new  society  soon  showed  a  diyision  into 
four  classes.  In  the  first  class  were  the  feudatories  of  the 
king  :  the  “  counts  ”  and  the  “  dukes.”  This  class  of  “  nobles  ” 
was°  sub-divided  into  “thanes”  or  “leudes,”  aristocrats  of 
barbaric  origin  ;  and  the  convivi  of  the  king,  men  of  the  olden 
Roman  stock  whose  talents  and  refinement  were  needed  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  bodies-social,  and  whom  the  gross 
Germanic  “  leudes  ”  affected  to  despise  until  they  themselves 
accepted  Christian  civilization.  The  second  class  included 
the  “  free  men,”  barbaric  proprietors  of  allodial  states,  who 
enjoyed  civil  and  political  rights ;  as  also  many  “  free  Romans,” 
who,  without  any  regard  for  their  territorial  domains,  were 
politically  disfranchised.  The  third  class  embraced  the  trib¬ 
utary  coloni,  whose  condition  differed  from  that  of  modern 
serfs  attached  to  the  glebe  inasmuch  as  they  were  free  to 
dwell  and  labor  wherever  they  would ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  these  coloni  suffered  more  than  the  other  classes  from 
the  barbarian  invasions,  their  domiciles  being  nearly  always 
ravaged,  and  their  general  condition  becoming  worse  than 
that  of  the  slaves,  who  found  themselves  indeed  benefited  by 
the  catastrophe.  Theodoric  deprived  the  coloni  of  the  right 
of  prosecuting  their  landlords  either  civilly  or  criminally ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  barbarians  had  been  nearly  all 
Christianized,  that  the  coloni  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
prosperity.  A  fourth  class  was  formed  by  the  serfs,  who 
became  such  either  by  birth  or  by  degradation  from  one  of 
the  superior  classes.  We  shall  descant  at  some  length  on 
this  institution  of  serfdom,  when  we  approach  the  matter  of 
Medieval  History  ;  but  a  few  indications  of  its  nature  should 
now  be  given.  Any  freeman  could  become  a  serf  volun¬ 
tarily  or  involuntarily.  Freemen  sometimes  sold  their  future 
services,  not  their  persons,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
assured  of  support ;  frequently  such  a  sale  was  made  to  mon¬ 
asteries  when  the  barbarians  had  become  Christianized,  the 
serfs  being  thereupon  termed  oblati  of  the  abbots  whose 
agricultural  and  military  retainers  they  became  in  return  for 
that  protection  which  soon  impelled  all  Europe  to  declare 
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that  it  was  a  blessing  to  live  under  the  crozier.  Involuntary 
serfdom  became  the  lot  of  him  who  could  not  pay  the  amount 
which  the  barbarian  “Law  of  Compensation”  fixed  as  due 
to  the  offended  party  ;  the  unfortunate  was  made  the  serf  of 
his  prosecutor,  or  of  the  person  who  liquidated  the  debt  for 
him.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  same  enforced  serfdom 
should  be  the  consequence  of  capture  in  war;  but  it  appears 
strange  that  until  the  Church  succeeded  in  abolishing  that 
provision  of  the  law,  serfdom  should  have  been  the  penalty 
for  marrying  a  person  of  very  inferior  social  condition.  The 
“  ministerial  ”  or  domestic  serfs  of  the  great  rejoiced  in  a 
dignity  reflected  from  that  of  their  masters  ;  hence  not  only  the 
serfs  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  but  also  those  of  the  kings, 
were  greatly  respected  and  frequently  endowed  with  high 
office — the  royal  serfs  often  being  made  counts  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  thus  inducing  many  freemen  to  enter  into  that  privi¬ 
leged  condition,  each  one  hoping  that  in  time,  as  frequently 
happened,  he  might  become  the  procurator  or  magister  palatii 
(mayor  of  the  palace).  We  have  said  that  society,  as  recon¬ 
stituted  after  the  great  barbarian  irruption,  was  divided  into 
four  classes  of  persons  ;  but  a  fifth  class  might  be  mentioned, 
had  not  the  slaves,  like  all  such  individuals  down  to  our 
own  time,  been  hors  de  classe.  However,  the  influence  of  the 
Church  soon  relegated  to  the  domain  of  History  the  theory 
that  the  slave  was  a  mere  thing  ;  and  in  spite  of  Germanic  and 
Slavic  barbarism,  the  condition  of  the  slave  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  American 
slaves  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  concerning  property  in  those  days,  the  slave  appears  as 
a  thing  ;  but  the  simple  fact  that  his  marriage  relations  were 
regarded  as  sacred,  shows  that  the  Church  had  soon  con¬ 
vinced  his  master  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  human  being. 
According  to  the  Lombard  Law,  if  a  master  were  guilty  of 
adultery  with  one  of  his  married  slaves,  he  lost  all  rights  of 
ownership  over  her  and  her  husband  ;  if  he  violated  the 
betrothed  of  a  slave,  the  offended  man  could  kill  him  with 
impunity.  Among  the  Franks  the  emancipation  of  a  slave 
was  regarded  as  pleasing  to  God ;  even  among  the  more  sa,vage 
barbarians,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  Church  caused  the  bishops  to  be  considered  as 
special  patrons  of  the  slaves,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths 
we  read  a  prohibition  of  any  mutilation  of  a  slave  “  because  he 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.”  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  emancipation  of  a  slave  was  the  fact  that 
said  emancipation  was  effected,  in  every  community  where 
the  gods  of  the  Walhalla  had  been  abjured,  by  the  monastic 
profession  of  a  slave  or  by  his  entrance  into  the  clerical  state  ; 
but  it  is  true  that  St.  Benedict  prescribed  certain  rules  of 
precaution  concerning  the  admission  of  slaves  into  the  mon¬ 
asteries  of  his  order.  In  many  regions,  slaves  enjoyed  the 
right  of  ownership  of  property  ;  they  could  buy  for  themselves, 
they  could  inherit,  and  they  even  owned  other  slaves,  over 
whom  their  own  masters  had  no  power.  Since  the  right  to 
bear  arms  was  a  sign  of  freedom,  the  Lombards  were  wont 
to  emancipate  a  slave  by  giving  him  an  arrow  ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  gave  to  him  a  lance  and  a  sword  ;  the  Franks,  however, 
merely  opened  a  door  before  him.  Under  the  barbaric  dis¬ 
pensation,  government  was  everywhere  monarchical ;  but  at 
first  the  royal  authority  was  almost  nominal,  the  king  being 
chosen  from  some  reputedly  sacred  family,  and  enjoying  power 
so  long  as  his  valor  was  appreciated.  Even  when  the  royal 
authority  waxed  strong,  it  was  moderated  by  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  at  which  all  “  free  men  ”  were  obliged  to  attend. 
The  provinces  were  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by 
“  dukes  ”  and  “  counts  ”  ;  the  sub-districts  were  ruled  by  “  vis¬ 
counts  ”  and  centenarii.  Every  “  free  man  ”  was  bound  to  mil¬ 
itary  service,  for  which  he  equipped  himself.  Judiciary  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  generally  public.  The  decisions  were  formed 
because  of,  firstly,  written  proofs,  if  such  were  attainable  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  ocular  witnesses  ;  thirdly,  those  “  ordeals  ”  of  which  we 
shall  speak  when  we  treat  of  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Contrary  to  the  idea  generally  entertained  by  moderns,  cap¬ 
ital  punishment  was  rarely  applied ;  even  imprisonment  was 
strange  to  this  primitive  jurisprudence  ;  money  compensation, 
payable  to  the  injured  party  or  to  his  heirs,  was  the  ordinary 
penalty.  An  injury  inflicted  on  a  barbarian  was  punished 
with  fai  gi  eater  severity  than  one  visited  on  a  Roman  ;  but 
justice  to  the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  demands  the  remem- 
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brance  of  their  establishment  of  a  perfect  equality,  in  this 
matter,  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Schools 
nearly  disappeared  when  the  barbarians  fixed  their  residence 
in  lands  hitherto  noted  for  intellectual  culture  ;  only  in  the 
monasteries  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  parish  churches  did 
learning  find  a  home.  Quite  naturally,  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  cultured,  as  wrell  as  those  of  the  masses,  were  affected, 
by  the  barbarous  Germanic  and  Slavic  influx.  Latin  re¬ 
mained  the  language  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Civil  Law 
but  the  languages  of  the  peoples,  mixtures  of  the  classical 
Latin  with  the  tongues  used  before  the  Roman  conquests, 
were  soon  corrupted  into  those  “  Romance  ”  and  other  dialects 
from  which  Catholic  civilization  was  to  form,  in  time,  the  phil¬ 
osophical  Italian,  the  graceful  and  precise  French,  the  majes¬ 
tic  Spanish,  and  the  forcible  English  and  German  idioms. 

VII.  Profane  Science  at  the  Time  of  the 
Barbarian  Irruption. 

§  1.  Geographical  Knoivledge. 

During  and  since  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  geographical 
science  had  made  great  progress  ;  indeed  the  development 
of  that  science  had  been  both  a  consequence  and  a  necessary 
auxiliary  of  the  conquering  policy  of  Rome.  Among  all  of 
the  even  ordinarily  cultured  Romans,  even  during  the  most 
decadent  days  of  the  Empire,  there  had  persisted  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  geographical  writings  of  Eratosthenes  (276-194 
B.  C.),  of  Polybius  (204-122  B.  C.),  and  of  Strabo  (66  B.  C.- 
24  A.  D.);  the  merchants  and  the  warriors  needed  such 
study  in  their  respective  avocations,  and  the  lettered  pro¬ 
secuted  it  in  order  to  appreciate  the  works  of  their  admired 
historians  and  poets.  Ovid,  Virgil,  Manilius,  and  Lucan 
had  been  good  geographers  ;  Julius  Caesar  and  Livy  had 
been  as  well  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  then  known 
world  as  are  any  modern  scholars  in  that  of  to-day  ;  and  the 
“Natural  History”  of  the  elder  Pliny  had  collated  the 
cosmographical  investigations  of  innumerable  authors  whose 
works  have  perished.  We  learn  from  Etliicus,  a  geographer 
of  the  fourth  century,  that  Julius  Caesar  had  “  promulgated 
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:a  Senatus-Consultus  according  to  which  the  Roman  world 
was  to  be  carefully  measured  by  the  most  able  and  generally 
erudite  men  ”  ;  the  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  four  geo¬ 
graphical  and  mathematical  experts  :  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
Polyclites,  and  Didymus  ;  and  on  its  completion  with  every 
detail  of  roads  and  distances,  the  resulting  documents  were 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Senate.  During 
the  reign  of  Nero,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Seneca,  two 
centurions  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  hoping  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  ;  already,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
an  Egyptian  Greek  named  Hippalus  had  begun  at  Adulis 
(Aden)  an  exploration  which  he  expected  to  extend  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  India.  Another  traveller,  Diogenes,  had 
sailed  to  “  a  large  island  which  was  called  Menuthius,”  and 
which  was  evidently  Zanzibar.  In  the  second  century  Mari- 
nus  of  Tyre  composed  a  geographical  work  which  has  not 
reached  us,  but  which  the  great  Ptolemy  deigned  to  copy  as 
well  as  to  imitate  in  his  own  famous  lucubration  ;  and  in  the 
first  century  Pomponius  Mela,  a  Roman,  had  written  a  clear 
and  interesting  geographical  summary,  entitled  “  De  Situ 
Orbis,"  which  was  destined  to  be  respected  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twelve  centuries  as  an  authority  concerning  all  the 
regions  with  which  men  were  at  all  acquainted  in  his  day. 
The  geographical  labors  of  Claude  Ptolemy,  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  were  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  results  of  his  astronomical  calculations  ;  lie  was 
probably  the  most  proficient  among  all  the  astronomers  of 
antiquity,  and  his  plan  was  that  of  a  kind  of  mathematical 
geography,  such  as  had  been  traced  by  Hipparchus  (125  B. 
C.).  It  has  been  well  observed  that  Ptolemy  was  more  an 
astronomer  and  a  geometrician  than  a  geographer;  it  was 
from  his  predecessors  that  he  took  every  cosmographical 
observation  that  he  furnished,  and  innumerable  errors  arose 
from  his  astronomical  calculations  concerning  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  more  than  8,000  localities  which  he 
described.  Vegetius,  a  Roman  military  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  speaks  of  the  many  itinera  picta  and  itinera  adnotata 
— military  and  commercial  maps  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
empire — which  had  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
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Ptolemy  ;  some  of  these  maps  still  survive  in  certain  European 
archives,  and  by  their  means  scholars  are  enabled  to  appeci- 
ate  the  work  which  Ethicus  prepared  under  the  title  of  an 
“  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  Augustus.”  Itineraries  like  that 
of  Ethicus  were  for  sale  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire  when 
the  barbarians  began  their  inroads ;  and  when  the  fatal 
irruption  occurred,  these  maps  were  of  great  assistance  to 
them,  since  the  accompanying  directions  were  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  many  of  their  leaders  who  had  been  unfortunately 
trained  in  the  schools  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Alexandria. 

§  2.  Natural  Sciences — Medicine  and  Chemistry. 

The  thirty-seven  books  of  the  famous  work  of  the  elder 
Pliny  still  engaged  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences  when  those  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
great  barbarian  irruption ;  and  redolent  of  erudition  though 
that  work  certainly  is,  its  pages  too  frequently  serve  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  popular  credulity.  However,  the  elder  Pliny  was 
a  careful  observer  of  nature  ;  and  his  death  was  due  to  his 
zeal  for  science,  it  having  been  entailed  by  his  too  near  con¬ 
templation  of  that  eruption  of.  Vesuvius  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in  A.  D.  79.  From  the  time  of 
Pliny  down  to  the  eighth  century,  practical  utility  was  the 
sole  object  which  actuated  investigators,  whether  they  were 
historians  or  scientists  or  philosophers,  whenever  they 
turned  their  attention  to  material  things ;  the  organization  of 
minerals,  of  plants,  and  of  animals,  was  considered  only  in 
reference  to  their  adaptibility  for  purposes  of  industry.  As 
for  medical  science,  some  improvement  had  accrued  to  it 
when  the  schools  paid  attention  to  the  almost  forgotten  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy  ;  it  was  this  philosophy  which  inspired  the 
idea  of  Pneumatism — a  theory  which  attributed  to  the  mind 
a  great  influence  in  the  matter  of  bodily  disease.  Adopting 
the  forms  of  Peripateticism,  and  prosecuting  the  study  of 
Anatomy  as  it  had  not  hitherto  been  prosecuted,  Pneumatism 
had  finally  resulted  in  the  Eclecticism  which  was  illustrated 
by  Agatlius  of  Sparta  and  Philip  of  Caesarea,  and  which  was 
systematized,  to  some  extent,  by  Claudius  Galienus  (Galen) 
of  Pergamus.  This  physician  settled  in  Rome  after  a  course 
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of  study  in  Alexandria,  in  the  year  165,  and  among  his 
patients  he  numbered  all  the  emperors  from  Marcus  Aurel¬ 
ius  to  Septimius  Severus.  As  a  physiologist  and  as  a 
psj^chologist,  Galienus  excelled  all  the  physicians  whom  the 
world  had  hitherto  acclaimed  ;  and  to  him  can  be  traced 
nearly  all  that,  having  made  due  allowance  for  eighteen 
centuries  of  experiments,  moderns  know  concerning  inflam¬ 
mation,  hemorrhage,  intermittent  fevers,  antipathies  and 
sympathies,  indications  and  contra-indications.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  Galienus  were  followed  and  propagated  by  the  first 
Christian  monks  in  that  medico-philosophical  system,  of 
which  they  were  the  best  expositors  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  although  these  same  physicians  of  both  bodies  and 
souls  did  not  absolutely  forsake  the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (B.  C.  470),  and  although  they  deemed  it  well  not 
to  ignore  the  vast  repertory  of  Coelius  Aurelianus,  a  Roman 
physician  who  had  revived  the  materialistic  teachings  of 
Themison  of  Laodicea  and  of  Soranus  of  Ephesus — theories 
which  admitted,  under  the  name  of  Methodism,  only  two 
sources  of  disease,  the  strictum  and  the  laxum,  that  is,  the 
contraction  and  the  relaxation  of  tissues.  As  for  organized 
medical  instruction  at  this  period,  it  must  be  noted  that  when 
Constantine  transferred  the  capital  to  Byzantium,  the  teachers 
of  the  healing  art  preferred  to  reside  in  that  city,  although 
medical  schools  were  well  attended  in  Rome,  Arles,  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Treves,  Athens,  and  Alexandria.  Strange  to  say, 
the  barbarian  irruption  did  not  entail  the  closing  of  these 
establishments  ;  and  of  course  that  irruption  did  not  affect  the 
philosophical  and  medical  schools  of  the  Arabs  in  the  East. 
These  Arabic  schools,  however,  confined  their  teachings  to 
such  doctrines  as  their  professors  could  gather  from  the 
works  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  Galienus  which  had  been  badly 
translated  into  Syriac,  and  then  retranslated  into  Arabic. 
The  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine  was  then  even  less  bril¬ 
liant  than  that  of  the  Arabs.  It  loved  to  discourse  on  such 
subjects  as  the  reason  for  there  being  five  instead  of  six 
fingers  on  a  man’s  hand  ;  why  such  an  organ  was  shaped  in 
such  a  manner ;  why  our  heads  are  round,  etc.  The  brightest 
medical  luminary  of  the  Orient  in  the  fifth  century,  a  Greek 
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of  Mesopotamia,  named  Aetius,  was  tlie  author  of  a  “  Tetra- 
biblos,”  a  judicious  commentary  on  all  tlie  teachings  of 
previous  Western  and  Eastern  physicians,  and  notable  for 
some  original  and  solid  observations  on  fevers,  on  ophthal¬ 
mia,  and  on  many  morbid  affections.  In  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  in  the  fifth  century,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  hitherto  it  had  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  uncertain  and  purely  speculative  theories,  and  that 
—under  the  designations  of  “  the  divine  art,”  “  the  sacred 
science  ” — it  had  been,  as  it  was  for  many  centuries  after¬ 
ward,  confounded  with  the  science  of  pure  physics  ;  in  fact, 
the  word  “  Chemistry  ”  (clrymia)  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  by  Suidas,  a  lexicographer  of  the  tenth  century,  and  he 
used  the  term  to  indicate,  the  alloyage  of  gold  with  silver. 
Suidas  narrates  that  Diocletian,  irritated  because  of  a  revolt 
of  the  Egyptians,  had  caused  the  destruction  of  all  the  books 
treating  of  chemistry  which  could  be  found  in  their  land, 
hoping  thus  to  punish  them  by  a  probable  loss  of  the  secrets 
which  enabled  them  to  excel  in  the  treatment  of  precious 
metals.  This  same  Suidas  says  that  the  famous  Golden 
Fleece,  the  cause  of  the  fabled  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
was  not  a  fleece  of  a  sheep,  but  rather  an  ancient  roll  of 
papyrus  on  which  certain  olden  adepts  in  the  “  sacred  art  ” 
had  recorded  the  secret  of  manufacturing  gold.  Zosimus, 
the  celebrated  Greek  historian,  writing  in  the  fifth  century, 
speaks  of  a  certain  book  entitled  Cliema,  in  which  the 
“  giants,”  those  descendants  of  Seth  whom  the  Book  of 
Genesis  describes  as  marrying  the  daughters  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  had  registered  their  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  the 
sciences  ;and  Scaliger  opines  that  it  was  this  Chema  that  gave 
the  name  of  “  Chemistry”  to  the  “  mother- science.”  Certain 
writers  have  attributed  the  authorship  of  an  olden  Greek 
romance,  “Theagenes  and  Cliariclea,”  to  Athenagoras  the 
philosopher,  who  would  have  written  it  about  the  year  176  ; 
and  thus  those  writers  have  apparently  showed  that  the 
“  sacred  art  ”  was  practiced  in  Greece  in  the  first  centurv  of 
our  era,  for  the  adduced  romance  deals  with  the  “  Hermetic 
art,”  ascribing  its  origin  to  the  fabulous  Hermes.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  alleged  work  of  Athenagoras  was 
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composed  in  tlie  sixth  century.  Concerning  the  occult 
sciences,  those  “  crazy  daughters  of  a  sane  mother,”  as  Kep¬ 
ler  termed  them,  we  shall  speak  at  some  length  when  we 
treat  of  the  Middle  Age  ;  for  it  is  to  that  so  frequently  mis¬ 
understood  period  that  the  halcyon  days  of  sorcery  and  of 
witchcraft  are  generally  though  mistakenly  assigned. 

§  3.  Astronomy. 

In  the  fifth  century  speculative  science,  on  the  part  of  the 
few  who  still  cultivated  it,  was  inseparably  united  with  the 
higher  Mathematics.  Thus,  whether  the  scientists  of  that 
time  believed  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  or  rather  in  that  of 
Aristarchus,  their  astronomical  observations  were  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  the  theories  of  the  Calculus,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Algebraic  formulas  and  of  the  problems  of  Triangula¬ 
tion,  etc.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  a  Greek  Egyptian,  had  composed  that  “  Cosmog¬ 
raphy”  which  was  to  be  for  many  centuries  the  basis  of 
Mathematical  and  Astronomical  science.  “  The  world,” 
said  he,  “  is  divided  into  two  vast  regions,  one  of  which  is 
mtherial,  the  other  elementary.  The  setherial  region  begins 
with  the  first  movable,  which  effects  its  course  from  East  to 
West  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  ten  heavens  share  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  altogether  they  include  the  double  crystalline, 
the  firmament,  and  the  seven  planets.”  Ptolemy  contended 
that  the  double  crystalline  is  located  between  the  first 
movable  and  the  firmament ;  lie  taught  that  the  elementary 
region,  enclosing  the  four  elements — fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth — embraces  the  space  under  the  cavity  of  the  heavens, 
and  that  it  is  subjected  to  lunar  influences  ;  he  held  that  our 
terrestrial  sphere  is  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  it  is  surrounded  by  the  aetherial  element,  mixed 
with  that  of  fire.  All  of  the  scientists  of  the  next  few  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  did  not  agree  with  Ptolemy  ;  many  preferred 
the  system  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  a  Greek  of  the  third 
century,  in  whose  ingenious  treatise  on  “  The  Grandeurs  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon”  the  earth  was  not  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  moved  rotatorily  around  the  Sun, 
the  Sun  itself  being  suspended  immovably  amid  a  number  of 
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planets  and  planetary  circles.  Mercury,  the  nearest  planet 
to  the  Sun,  said  Aristarchus,  performed  its  voyage  around 
the  Sun  in  three  months,  while  Venus  employed  seven 
months  and  a  half  in  the  same  task.  The  earth,  continued 
this  speculativist,  executed  another  movement  besides  its 
annual  rotation  around  the  Sun ;  it  turned  on  its  axis  every 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  producing  a  succession  of  days  and 
nights.  As  for  the  Moon,  her  monthly  revolution  around 
the  earth  was  thought  by  Aristarchus  to  be  comjileted  in 
about  twenty-seven  days  ;  he  insisted  that  the  course  of  Mars 
around  the  Sun  was  accomplished  in  two  years,  that  the 
same  circular  journey  of  Jupiter  consumed  twelve  years,  and 
that  Saturn  did  not  finish  its  trip  in  less  than  thirty  years. 
But  the  system  of  Ptolemy  had  been  almost  universally 
accepted  among  scientists  at  the  time  of  the  great  barbarian 
invasion ;  and  after  the  patronization  of  Ptolemy’s  theories 
by  Boetius,  those  of  Aristarchus  were  entirely  abandoned. 

§  4.  Historical  Science. 

M  hen  treating  of  the  culture  of  Pagan  Rome,  we  alluded 
to  the  principal  Roman  historians  :  Livy,  Sallust,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Tacitus.  The  works  of  all  these  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  used  and  commentated  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
empire  during  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  barbarian 
irruption;  but  after  them  there  had  appeared  many  other 
historians,  some  of  whom  were  writers  of  merit.  But  before 
we  enter  on  a  brief  notice  of  the  lucubrations  of  these  later 
historians,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  Tacitus.  Born 
of  plebeian  parents  at  Terni  about  the  year  54,  Tacitus  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Stoics.  At  first  a  soldier,  and 
then  a  lawyer,  he  travelled  in  Gaul,  in  the  regions  now 
known  as  Germany,  and  in  Britain ;  under  Domitian  he  had 
experience  as  a  quaestor  and  a  praetor,  and  finally  he  became 
a  consul ;  the  later  years  of  his  life  as  a  centenarian  w'ere 
devoted  to  the  labors  which  have  caused  him,  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  historian,  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  Herodotus 
and  Livy,  who  were  poetical  historians,  and  to  Polybius  and 
Xenophon,  who  were  historians  of  a  political  order.  His. 
first  essay  in  the  line  of  history  was  a  biography  of  hi& 
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father-in-law,  Agricola,  the  Roman  general  whose  victories 
in  Britain  liacl  consolidated  the  Roman  power  in  that  land, 
and  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  invading  Hibernia,  when 
the  jealousy  of  Domitian  caused  his  return  to  Rome.  This 
work  was  the  first  to  give  definite  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  Britons,  their  customs,  etc.  Then  he  gave  a  brief  but 
sufficient  account  of  the  Germanic  tribes — a  work  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  “  Commentaries  ”  of  Caesar,  because 
of  his  art  of  presenting  multum  in  parvo.  Having  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  good  judges  that  historical 
writing  was  his  vocation,  Tacitus  produced  a  history  of 
Rome  from  the  time  of  Galba  to  that  of  Nerva ;  reserving 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  also  that  of  Trajan,  as  he  says,  for 
the  study  of  his  maturer  years — a  study  which  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  publication  of  its  results,  he  having  preferred  to 
turn  his  attention  to  a  description,  in  the  form  of  annals,  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  first  four  successors  of  Augustus.  Bos- 
suet  regarded  Tacitus  as  the  most  solid  of  all  historians  ; 
Racine  termed  him  the  best  painter  among  the  ancients  ; 
but  Napoleon,  while  admitting  his  genius,  contended  that  he 
was  no  model  for  historians,  since,  “  being  a  profound 
thinker  himself,  he  discerns  deep  designs  in  everything  that 
is  said  or  done,  whereas  nothing  in  this  world  is  so  rare  as 
a  design.”  Contemporary  with  Tacitus  was  a  then  famous 
historian,  Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus  (70-121),  who  was  a 
mere  panegyrist  of  the  emperors — a  writer  from  whose 
“  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  ”  an  abnormal  mind  may  learn 
how  each  emperor  dressed,  what  he  ate,  what  obscenities  he 
most  affected,  etc.  Velleius  Paterculus  (19  B.  C.-51  A.  D.), 
a  native  of  Campania,  who  had  fought  under  Tiberius  in 
Thrace,  wrote  a  kind  of  Universal  History,  beginning  with 
the  period  when  Rome  was  founded,  and  ending  at  his  own 
time  ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  work,  treating  of  Greece  and 
Rome  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  has  come  down  to  us.  Valerius  Maximus, 
a  contemporary  of  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  four  books  of 
“  Memorable  Sayings  and  Deeds,”  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
which  would  be  valuable  to  the  seeker  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  customs  and  sentiments  of  the  Romans  of  that 
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period,  had  his  work  shown  any  critical  power,  or  any  ordi- 
naiT  good  taste.  Marcus  Justinianus  Justinus  dedicated  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  if  the  dedication  is  not  an  interpolation  by 
some  copyist,  a  compendium  of  the  “  Philippic  ”  which  had 
been  written  by  Trogus  Pompeius  in  the  days  of  Augustus — 
a  work  which  treats  of  Macedonian  history,  but  which  is 
valuable  principally  because  of  its  concluding  portion,  in 
which  there  is  given  much  information  in  regard  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  of  the  period  before  the  Punic  Wars.  Lucius 
Anneus  Florus,  who  was  probably  a  Hispano-Eoman  who 
flourished  under  Trajan,  was  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Eome  down  to  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  a  work  which  is  poetical  rather  than  historical,  although 
certain  critics  have  mistakenly  asserted  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  that  by  Livy.  Florus  seems  to  have  conceived, 
despite  his  many  absurdities,  some  idea  of  what  we  now  term 
the  philosophy  of  History  ;  for  he  speaks  of  three  ages  of  the 
Eoman  Empire — its  infancy,  its  childhood,  and  its  adoles¬ 
cence,  assigning  the  Augustan  period  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  last  stage.  Quintus  Curtius  Kufus  was  a  writer  so 
devoid  of  characteristics  of  any  particular  period,  that  while 
some  critics  assign  him  to  the  days  of  Trajan,  others  feel 
justified  in  locating  him  among  the  subjects  of  Constantine, 
while  many  insist  that  he  was  a  medieval  monk.  In  his 
“  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  which  is  a  romance 
rather  than  a  history,  he  shows  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
Greek  language  or  of  military  science,  and  nothing  of  geo¬ 
graphy  or  of  chronology.  iElius  Spartianus,  Lampridius, 
Vulcatius,  Pollio,  Capitolinus,  and  Yopiscus,  were  the  authors 
of  thirty-four  biographies  of  emperors  which  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Diocletian  under  the  collective  title  of  an 
“  Augustan  History,”  a  work  composed  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  Suetonius,  and  therefore  of  value  only  to  those  who  care 
more  for  the  trivialties  of  court-life  than  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  revolutions  which  were  occurring  at  that  time. 
Josephus  Flavius  (37-95),  a  Jew,  tells  us  in  his  own  biography 
that  by  maternal  descent  he  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Maccha- 
bees.  Having  taken  part  in  the  Jewish  wars  against  the 
Eomans,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  when  he  predicted  to 
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Vespasian  that  the  Roman  throne  awaited  that  fortunate 
general,  he  received  his  liberty,  and  then,  like  all  liberti,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  by  assuming  the  name  of  liis  bene¬ 
factor,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Flavius.  His  twenty 
books  of  “Jewish  Antiquities,”  treating  of  the  period  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  were 
not  written  for  the  use  of  his  own  people,  but  in  order  to 
show  the  Romans  that  they  erred  when  they  despised  the 
Jews.  The  early  Christians  had  great  respect  for  Josephus 
as  a  historian ;  but  later  criticism  has  rightly  discerned 
innumerable  inaccuracies  in  his  principal  work.  Arrianus 
Flavius  of  Nicomedia  (b.  105),  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  and  a 
Roman  consul,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Parthians  which  has 
not  reached  us  ;  also  a  Life  of  his  master  and  several  of  his 
familiar  discourses  ;  and  a  history  of  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  the  Great  which  was  based  on  the  narratives  of 
Aristobolus  and  Ptolemy,  companions  of  the  Macedonian. 
Appianus  of  Alexandria,  who  resided  in  Rome  under  the 
emperors  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  we  possess  an  account  of  the  Punic  Wars, 
one  also  of  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  portions  of  lucu¬ 
brations  on  the  Civil  and  Gallic  Wars.  Pausanias,  a  Cappa¬ 
docian  or  Phrygian  who  settled  in  Rome  about  the  year  171, 
imitated  Herodotus  in  the  style  with  which  he  produced  an 
account  of  his  “Voyage  in  Greece,”  a  work  which  is  devoted 
principally  to  a  description  of  the  monuments  of  Greek  art, 
but  which  contains  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
Greek  history.  Herodianus  (170-240),  a  Greek,  composed 
a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  that  of  Maximus,  which  is  valuable,  despite  its 
frequent  errors  in  the  matter  of  chronology  and  of  geography. 
Cassius  Coccejus  Dio  (155-230),  generally  mentioned  as  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  rhetorician  and  Stoic 
philosopher,  Dion  Chrysostom,  a  Bithynian  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Dion  Cassius  was  born  in  Nicea  ; 
but  settling  in  Rome,  he  became  a  favorite  of  Commodus  and 
his  successor.  There  have  reached  us  only  nineteen  of  the 
eighty  books  of  his  History  of  Rome,  a  work  which  he 
undertook  in  obedience  to  a  warning  received,  he  says,  in  a 
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dream  ;  and  this  evidence  of  the  author’s  superstitious  pro¬ 
clivities  suffices  to  account  for  his  propensity  to  crowd  his 
pages  with  tales  of  prodigies,  such  as  that  of  an  alternate 
swelling  and  diminution  of  the  sun  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,, 
that  of  Vespasian’s  spittle  having  given  sight  to  a  blind 
man,  and  that  of  a  phoenix  soaring  over  Egypt  in  the  790th 
year  of  Rome.  This  author  is  noted  as  having  been  one  of 
the  very  few  ancient  historians  who  defended  the  policy  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Plutarch  (d.  abt.  140)  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  all  the  ancient  historians.  In  his  “  Parallel  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Men,”  a  work  which  was  composed  in  Boeotia, 
his  native  land,  he  exhibits  wonderful  erudition,  but  one 
which  does  not  indicate  that  he  had  critically  weighed  the 
authority  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  whom  he 
cites ;  but  this  defect  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  seems 
to  have  known  no  other  language  than  the  Greek,  and  a 
modicum  of  Latin.  Ever  intent  on  the  character  of  the  per¬ 
son  whom  he  is  describing  at  the  moment,  he  utters  senti¬ 
ments  which  he  has  condemned  and  will  condemn  when 
describing  other  persons.  His  “  Roman  Questions,”  as  well 
as  those  concerning  the  Greeks,  are  interesting  as  affording 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  more  peculiar  of  the 
usages  of  those  peoples.  Aurelius  Victor  (d.  369),  an  African, 
in  whose,  honor  Julian  erected  a  statue  of  bronze,  was  the 
author  of  a  concise  narrative  of  the  chief  events  of  Roman 
history  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  victorious  campaign 
of  Julian  in  Gaul.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  writer,  or 
Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Pliny,  or  Suetonius,  composed  certain 
“  Lives  ”  of  illustrious  Romans  and  also  of  celebrated  for¬ 
eigners  which  have  been  attributed  to  him — “  Lives,”  among 
others,  of  Antioclius  of  Syria,  Mithridates,  and  Hannibal.. 
Flavius  Eutropius  (d.  364),  after  a  participation  in  the 
Persian  campaign  of  Julian,  wrote  a  “  Breviary  ”  of  Roman 
History  from  the  origin  of  the  city  to  his  own  day.  His 
style  is  limpid  and  simple,  and  he  evinces  much  love  of  truth, 
although  his  critical  abilities  do  not  always  enable  him  to 
avoid  grievous  errors.  Sextus  Rufus  (d.  370)  obeyed  the 
order  of  Valentinian  I.  to  write  a  “Breviary”  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  to  which 
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lie  subjoined  an  account  of  the  edifices  and  monuments  of 
the  Eternal  City  ;  but  the  work  shows  the  faults  common  to 
all  imperial  historiographers.  Zosimus,  an  imperial  count 
and  a  fiscal  agent,  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Christianity.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  he  composed  a  “  New  History  ” 
of  Rome  from  the  days  of  Augustus  until  the  year  425,  a 
work  of  much  merit,  which  is  disfigured,  however,  by  care¬ 
lessness  in  matter  of  chronology,  and  by  virulence  against 
the  Christian  emperors.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (820-399) 
was  an  Antiochian  who  left  the  Roman  military  service  when 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  settling  in  Rome,  produced  thirty- 
one  books  of  Roman  History,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  at  the  point  where  Tacitus  had  finished  his  labor, 
-down  to  the  death  of  Yalens.  Only  eighteen  of  these  books 
have  survived  ;  namely,  those  which  treat  of  the  years  352- 
378,  and  which  are  valuable,  since  no  other  contemporary 
historian  wrote  in  regard  to  the  events  of  those  years.  The 
great  fault  of  this  historian  is  his  proneness  to  dilate  on 
trivialties,  and  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  many  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  he  knows  how  to  philosophize  on  concatena¬ 
tions  of  facts,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  countries  and 
peoples  among  whom  he  had  resided,  notably  his  remarks 
■on  the  Germanic  tribes,  bear  the  mark  of  accuracy.  Although 
a  Pagan,  he  does  not  condemn  Christianity  ;  and  he  does 
not  apologize  for  the  mystical  absurdities  of  Julian,  nor  does 
he  fail  to  note  the  intolerance  of  Constantius.  St.  Prosper 
■of  Aquitaine  (403-465),  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  wrote  a  chron¬ 
icle  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  adapted  from  Eusebius, 
and  extending  from  the  Creation  until  the  year  378  of  the 
Christian  era ;  the  second,  which  is  original,  begins  with  the 
death  of  Yalens,  and  ends  with  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Gen- 
seric  in  455.  Idacius  (427-468),  a  Hispano-Roman,  bishop 
■of  Chaves  in  Lusitania,  wrote  a  chronicle  which  begins  with 
the  death  of  Yalens,  and  ends  at  461.  Much  of  this  work  is 
valuable,  as  being  from  the  hand  of  one  who  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  many  of  the  described  events  ;  for  like  the  other 
Spanish  prelates  of  his  day,  Idacius  was  the  civil  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  guide  of  his  flock.  He  is  one  of  the  few  histori¬ 
cal  writers  of  antiquity  who  manifested  respect  for  chro- 
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nology.  Idacius  slieds  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Goths  and  Suevi ;  and  to  him  especially  is  due  the  fact  that 
oblivion  is  not  now  the  lot  of  the  history  of  the  Spain  of  his 
day.  His  “  Civil  and  Military  Dignities  of  the  East  and 
W  est  is  indispensable  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  jurisprudence  of  that  time.  And  now,  having  given 
a  succinct  account  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  Homan  student 
in  the  filth  century  could  recur  for  information  concerning 
the  profane  history  of  the  empire,  we  must  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principal  ecclesiastical  historians  who  flourished 
before  the  barbarian  avalanche  subverted  the  then  dominant 
civil  order.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (270-338),  a  disciple  of  St. 
Pamphylus,  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Galerian  persecution, 
was  suspected  of  having  preserved  his  own  life  by  sacrific¬ 
ing  to  the  gods  of  Paganism.  In  time  he  became  a  bishop  ; 
and  whether  he  more  than  favored  Arianism  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  the  erudite.  He  was  the  author  of  mam- 
theological  works  ;  but  he  is  best  known  to  moderns  as  the 
writer  of  a  kind  of  Universal  History  which  extended  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  325,  and  of  the  first  “  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History,”  properly  so-called,  which  the  Christian  world 
had  yet  received.  In  this  latter  work,  Eusebius  makes  no 
allusion  to  Arianism ;  and  he  terminates  his  narrative  at  the 
year  which  preceded  that  in  which  the  most  powerful  of  all 
heresies  was  condemned — a  fact  which  seems  to  militate 
against  the  apologists  for  Eusebius,  since  there  must  arise  a 
suspicion  that  he  desired  to  avoid  a  necessity  of  manifesting 
his  true  sentiments.  As  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  Eusebius 
merits  the  gratitude  of  every  Christian  scholar  ;  for  without 
the  aid  of  his  great  work,  little  would  be  known  concerning 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  her  existence,  since  there  have  come  down  to  us  very 
few  of  the  very  many  sources  on  which  Eusebius  relied, 
and  which  he  carefully  cites.  Written  in  Greek,  the  lucu¬ 
bration  of  Eusebius  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus, 
a  priest  of  Aquileia,  who,  after  curtailing  it  here,  and 
augmenting  it  there,  continued  it  to  the  time  of  Theodo¬ 
sius  the  Great.  Philostorgius  of  Cappadocia  (360-430),  a 
philosopher  and  an  astronomer,  also  wrote  a  useful  “  Eccle- 
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siastical  History  ”  which  began  with  the  rise  of  Arianism, 
with  which  he  had  become  infected,  and  ended  at  the 
year  425.  Socrates,  (d.  abt.  440)  a  lawyer  of  Constantinople, 
and  therefore  generally  termed  “the  Scholastic,”  such  being 
the  Greek  appellation  for  all  jurisconsults  at  that  time,  was 
the  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which  terminated  at 
the  year  439.  Wherever  the  Novatianism  of  Socrates  does 
not  overcome  him,  his  work  is  judicious  ;  concerning  his 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  when,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Pontiffs  who  ruled  the 
Church  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  treat  of  the 
Pontificate  of  St.  Innocent  I.  Sozomenes,  a  native  of  Gaza 
in  Palestine,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  also  a 
lawyer  in  Constantinople.  He  revised  the  work  of  Socrates, 
adding  some  points  of  minor  importance  ;  his  style  is  more 
elegant  than  that  of  his  original,  but  his  credulity  renders  his 
production  less  worthy  than  that  which  he  tried  to  improve. 


SOURCES,  AND  OTHER  WORKS  FOR  CONSULTATION  (for  Section  IV. 

Ch.  19,  20,  21,  22) : 

St.  Augustine  ;  De  Civitate  Dei. — Eusebius,  in  his  Vita  Constantini ,  and  also  his 
continuators,  Socrates,  Theodoket,  Sozomenes,  and  Evagrius. — Jornandes  ; 
De  Getarum  sive  Gothorum  Origine  et  Rebus  Gestis ,  Muratori’s  edition,  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Italicarum ,  Milan,  1723-’51. — Muhatori  ;  Anuali  cl'  Italia,  Milan,  1749. — 
Cantu  ;  Storia  Universale,  Bk.  vii.,  Turin,  1862. — Gusta  :  Vita  di  Costantino  il 
■Grande,  Foligno,  1786. — Montesquieu;  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Domains,  Paris, 
1734. — Lb  Beau  ;  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  en  Commengant  d  Constantin  le  Grand, 
-continued  by  Ameilhon,  and  annotated  by  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  1824. — Royon  ; 
Histoire  du  Bas  Empire,  Paris,  1805. — Bernard  de  Varenne  ;  Histoire  de  Constan¬ 
tin  le  Grand,  Paris,  1778. — Troplong  ;  De  V  Influence  du  Christianvme  sur  le  Droit 
Civil,  Paris,  1845. — Naudet  ;  Des  Chaugements  Operes  dans  Toutes  les  Dirties  de  V 
Administration  de  V  Empire  Romain,  Paris,  1865. — Beugnot  ;  Histoire  de  la  Destruc¬ 
tion  du  Paganmne  en  V  Occident,  Paris,  1855. — De  Broglie  (Albert)  ;  L'  Eglise  et  V 
Empire  Romain,  Vol.  i.,  Paris,  1860. — Klaproth  ;  Recherches  sur  les  Emigrations  des 
Peuples,  Paris,  1862. — Merivale  ;  History  oj  the  Romans  Under  the  Empire,  Lon¬ 
don,  1862. — Freeman  ;  Chief  Periods  of  European  History,  London,  1886. — Parsons  ; 
Studies  in  Church  History,  Vol.  L,  eh.  13,  16,  18,  20. — Van  Herwerden  ;  De  Juliana 
hnperatore,  Religionis  Hosts,  Louvain,  1827. — Stuffken  ;  De  Theodosii  Magni  in 
Rem  Christianam  Mentis,  Louvain,  1828.— Bergmann  ;  Nomadische  Streifereien  unter 
den  Kalmuken,  Riga,  1804. — Rollin  ;  Histoire  Romaine,  Accompagnee  d'  Observations 
et  d' Eclaircissements  Historiques  par  M.  Letronne,  Paris,  1862. — Muller  (J.)  ; 
Viert  tndzwanzig  Bucher  Allgemeiner  Gesehichten,  Tubingen,  1812. — Thierry 
( Arne  dee)  ;  Articles  on  Attila  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1852. — Boissieb  (Gas¬ 
ton)  ;  La  Religion  Romaine  d' Auguste  aux  Antonins,  Paris,  1874,  and  his  L1  Opposi¬ 
tion  sous  les  Cesar  s,  Paris,  1875. 
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SECTION  y. 

THE  POPES  BEFORE  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


I.  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles  (30-66). - Iu  the 

year  of  Our  Lord,  34,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  on  whom  the  Divine 
Saviour  had  conferred  the  name  of  Peter,  and  to  whom  He 
had  given  the  Primacy  of  Honor  and  of  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  which  He  had  established  to  continue  the  work  for 
which  He  had  come  on  earth,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  regions  which  were  then  already  designated 
as  pre-eminently  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  year  36,  St.  Peter 
fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  Antioch  ;  but  in  the  y<far  42,  the 
second  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  he  proceeded  to  Home,  and 
there  established  definitively  the  seat  of  his  Supreme  Pontif¬ 
icate.  In  A.  D.  66,  he  suffered  martyrdom  ;  and  from  that 
time  every  Bishop  of  Rome  has  claimed  to  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth  simply  because  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are  the 
legitimate  successors  of  him  to  whom  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  declared  :  “  Thou  art  Peter  (the  Rock)  ; 
and  on  this  Rock  I  shall  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her.”  By  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Protestant  writers  have  always  endeavored  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  the  Papacy  by  an  assertion  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  not  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  they  have 
prudently  tried  to  support  this  assertion,  not  by  a  false  sup¬ 
position  that  the  wickedness  or  alleged  heresy  of  several  Popes 
entailed  a  forfeiture  of  the  said  succession,  but  rather  by  an 
insistence  that  St.  Peter,  the  presumed  source  of  the  Papal 
claims,  never  saw  the  Eternal  City.  History  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  insistence  before  it  was  uttered  by  Marsilius  of 
Padua,  a  partisan  of  Louis  the  Bavarian,  and  excommunicated 
as  a  heretic  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1327.  With  the  advent 
of  Protestantism,  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Marsilius, 
the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  the  Petrine  succession  was 
again  rejected,  and  quite  naturally,  by  most  of  the  innovators  ; 
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but  very  many  of  the  most  famous  of  Protestaut  polemists 
apparently  indifferent  to  their  manifested  inconsistency,  have 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Papal  claim — for  in¬ 
stance,  Pearson,  Usher,  Young,  Hammond,  Blondel,vBasnage, 
J.  Scaliger,  Hugo  Grotius,  Cassaubon,  Leclerc,  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  Leibnitz,  Chamier,  Papp,  Ittig,  Sclirdkh,  Bertholdt, 
Neander,  and  even  those  virulent  heterodox  authorities,  the 
Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  The  scope  of  our  work  will  not 
permit  citations  from  all  these  unwilling  defenders  of  St. 
Peter’s  residence  in  Home  ;  we  shall  adduce  only  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  profound  study  forced  on  the  judicial  minds  of 
Grotius  and  Neander.  Grotius,  than  whom  Protestants  have 
produced  no  more  reliable  publicist,  thus  comments  on  “  the 
Church  that  is  in  Babylon  ”  from  the  midst  of  which  St.  Peter 
sent  his  first  Epistle  :  “  As  regards  this  Babylon,  there  is  a 
controversy  between  the  ancient  (the  Catholic)  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  (the  Protestant)  interpreters.  By  the  name  Babylon,  the 
ancients  understand  Borne,  where  no  true  Christian  will  doubt 
Peter  to  have  been.  The  moderns  hold  that  by  that  name 
Babylon  of  Chaldea  is  signified.  I  agree  with  the  ancients.” 
Neander  says  :  “  It  would  be  hypercritical  to  doubt  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Christian  antiquity  which  asserts  that  Peter  was  in 
Rome.”  As  for  the  arguments  adduced  by  Catholic  polemists 
in  defence  of  the  Roman  residence  of  St.  Peter,  we  note  the 
principal  ones  :  I.  St.  Peter's  own  testimony,  as  indicated  in 
the  cited  passage  from  Grotius.  II.  The  testimonies  of  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  who  became  Pontiff  about  the  year  90,  and 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  ;  of  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  probably  a  disciple 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  ;  of  St.  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Polycarp,  himself  a  disciple  of 
St.  John  ;  of  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and 
had  talked  with  many  whose  parents  had  conversed  with  the 
Apostles  ;  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the  Areopagite  ;  of 
Hegesippus,  who  had  known  many  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostles ;  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  as  cited  by  St.  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria;  and  of  holy  and  learned  authorities  like  Sts.  Jerome,. 
Augustine,  Prosper,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom.. 
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III.  The  authority  of  the  ancient  Catalogues  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  IY.  The  traditions  concerning  their  “  holy  places” 
sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  Apostles ;  so  vividly,  universally, 
and  absolutely  held  by  the  Roman  people.  V.  The  fact  that  no 
other  place  than  Rome  has  ever  claimed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul ;  that  no  other  place 
has  ever  glorified  itself  as  the  guardian  of  their  bodies.  By 
these  and  similar  arguments  many  heterodox  polemists  have 
been  constrained  to  admit  that  St.  Peter  certainly  died  in  the 
Eternal  City  ;  but  the  majority  of  these  writers  contend  that 
if  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  was  indeed  Bishop  of  Rome, 
his  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  shared  by  St.  Paul.  The  first 
declaration  of  an  entire  official  equality  between  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paid  was  made  by  Claude  of  Turin  who  was  seated  in 
that  episcopal  chair  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire  in  823,  and  who 
was  a  Nestorian,  an  Adoptionist,  a  quasi-iconoclast,  and  an 
asserter  of  the  doctrine  that  only  a  virtuous  priest  can  offi¬ 
ciate  validly.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Bathers  seem  to 
regard  St.  Paul  as  the  equal  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to  this  day, 
the  Roman  Pontiff  issues  his  decrees,  Indulgences,  etc.,  “  By 
the  authority  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
our  own.  Indeed,  there  have  been  Catholic  writers  who 
contended  that  St.  Paul  was  a  colleague  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Roman  Episcopacy.  But  while  some  Catholic  authors  have 
held  that  St.  Paul  exercised  in  Rome  a  co- jurisdiction  with 
St.  Peter,  all  agree  in  the  teaching  of  Pope  Innocent  X., 
when,  in  1647,  he  condemned  as  heretical  the  proposition 
asserting  “  a  perfect  equality  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
without  a  subordination  and  subjection  of  St.  Paul  to  St. 
Peter,  in  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  the  Universal 
Church.”  Thus  St.  Irenseus  says  that :  “  The  Roman  Church 
was  instituted  and  founded  by  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.”  But  does  it  follow  from  this  remark  that  Iremeus 
held  that  St.  Paul  was  a  co-governor  of  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  ?  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  “  at  Rome  Peter  and 
Paul  were  the  first  Apostles,  as  well  as  Bishops.”  This 
assertion  is  true  if  it  be  taken  as  regarding  the  local  episco¬ 
pacy  of  Rome  ;  and  that  Epiphanius  spoke  only  of  that  local 
episcopacy,  and  not  of  the  government  of  the  whole  Church, 
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is  evident  from  the  saint’s  object  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
words.  He  wished  to  show  that  the  particular  Church  of 
Home  had  always  preserved  the  purity  of  doctrine  ^  and  that, 
to  learn  what  was  sound  teaching,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
recur  to  Rome,  which  had  been  indoctrinated  by  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul.  St.  Paul  may  have  been  a  co-bishop  in  Rome  with 
St.  Peter,  on  account  of  his  Apostolate,  which  certainly  gave 
episcopal  right  and  power ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  quoted 
passage  of  Epiphanius  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was  Ordinary 
in  Rome,  much  less  that  he  shared  the  Supreme  Pontificate. 
This  Father  must  have  been  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Novatianism  and  Donatism  ;  and  one  of  the  most  salient 
facts  in  the  annals  of  these  heresies  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
Romans  that  no  diocese  could  have  two  Ordinaries.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  Roman  Pontiffs  testify  to  the  equality 
of  authority  in  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  torturing  of  the  Fathers  to  that  end.  It  is  true  that 
the  Popes  style  themselves  “  successors  of  the  Blessed  Peter 
and  Paul”  ;  but  when  the  Pontiff  uses  this  phrase,  he  means 
not  a  personal  succession,  which  is  derived  only  from  St. 
P eter,  but  a  succession  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  sense  he  is  sometimes  called  the  successor 
of  all  the  Apostles.  The  Pontiffs  certainly  invoke  the  “  au¬ 
thority  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,”  when  issuing  decrees,  etc., 
but  they  also  invoke  that  “  of  all  the  saints  ” ;  in  some 
decrees,  the  authority  “  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ”  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  preamble.  Patronage,  and  intercessory  power, 
is  here  indicated  ;  not  any  office  of  authority.  In  an  epistle 
of  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073),  all  of  these  invocations  occur  ; 
and  in  the  decrees,  etc.,  of  the  more  modern  Popes,  they  are 
all  very  frequently  read.  It  is  plain  then  that  all  these  in¬ 
vocations:  that  of  God,  of  Mary,  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  and  of  all 
the  saints,  cannot  be  adopted  as  indicating  the  same  authority. 
Had  the  Pontiffs  ever  regarded  themselves  as  the  successors 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  same  sense  as  they  were  of  St.  Peter,  they 
Avould  have  treated  the  former  with  the  same  respect  that 
they  gave  to  the  latter  ;  that  is,  not  one  of  them  would  have 
presumed  to  take  his  name.  Five  Pontiffs  have  borne  the 
name  of  Paul ;  one  alone  has  been  designated  as  Peter. 
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II.  St.  Linus  (66-78). - The  first  successor  of  St.  Peter 

in  the  Supreme  Pontificate  was  that  Linus  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.,  21) ;  and  the 
“  Apostolic  Constitutions  ”  tell  us  that  his  mother  was  the 
Claudia  mentioned  in  the  same  Scriptural  passage.  The 
father  of  this  second  Roman  Pontiff  was  a  Pagan  named  Her- 
•culanus,  a  citizen  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany  ;  and  the  election  of 
Linus,  a  Pagan  by  origin,  to  the  Roman  Pontificate  was  one  of 
the  first  signal  proofs  that  a  Universal  Faith  had  succeeded 
to  the  narrow  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  During  sev- 
eral  years  Linus  was  a  coadjutor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  whenever 
the  duties  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate  impelled  the  latter  to 
leave  Rome,  the  coadjutor  acted  as  the  Pontifical  Vicar  in  the 
Eternal  City.  In  St.  Linus  we  behold  the  second  link  of 
that  Apostolic  Succession  which  furnishes  the  Christian 
priesthood,  as  St  Irenaeus  remarks,  with  a  guarantee  of  its 
legitimacy — “  qui  cum  episcopatus  successione  charisma  veri- 
tatis  certum,  secundum  Patns  placitum,  acceperunt ;  ”  and  as 
St.  Cyprian  says,  “  nec  episcopus  computari  potest  qui,  evan- 
gelica  et  apostolica  traditione  contempta,  nemini  succedens,  a 
seipso  ortus  est.”  According  to  the  “  Chronology  of  Ostia,” 
the  Pontificate  of  St.  Linus  lasted  for  eleven  years  ;  twelve  are 
assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius.  It  was  during 
this  P ontificate  that  Menander,  the  continuator  of  the  schemes 
of  Simon  Magus,  essayed  a  union  of  Gnosticism  with  the 
Christian  system  by  means  of  a  travesty  of  the  dogmas  con¬ 
cerning  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Salvation;  St.  Linus 
condemned  Menander,  just  as  St.  Peter  had  condemned  and 
confounded  Simon  Magus.  The  “  Pontifical  Book  ”  informs  us 
that  St.  Linus,  following  the  advice  given  to  him  by  St.  Peter, 
ordered  that  unveiled  women  should  not  presume  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts  ;  the  Protestant  Centuriators  of  Magde¬ 
burg  affect  to  discern  in  this  prohibition  a  contempt  of  the 
female  sex  which  is  unworthy  of  the  Pontifical  dignity.  The 
uncertain  author  of  a  poem  against  the  Marcionites,  cited  by 
Tertullian,  says  that  St.  Linus  was  “  a  grand  Pontiff  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  people.”  He  owed  his  martyrdom  to  the  ingrat¬ 
itude  of  the  consul,  Saturninus,  whose  daughter  he  had  cured. 
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III.  St.  Cletus  (78-90). - In  accordance  with  the  dip- 

tjmlis  of  the  ancient  Canon  of  the  Mass,  although  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theories  of  a  few  very  estimable  Catholic 
critics,  the  best  modern  historians  assign  St.  Cletus,  and 
not  St.  Clement,  as  the  second  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The 
pro-Clementine  critics  differ  greatly  among  themselves  in 
matters  of  calculation  and  explanation  as  they  try  to  justify 
their  opinion ;  and  they  all  suppose  that  after  an  alleged 
renunciation  of  the  Pontificate,  the  universally  venerated 
Clement  disappeared,  during  twenty-four  years  (76-100),  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  his  contemporaries,  even  from  that  of  the 
authors  whose  special  attention  was  given  to  his  reign. 
Catholic  critics  have  also  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  St. 
Cletus  and  St.  Anacletus,  the  successor  of  St.  Clement,  were 
one  and  the  same  person ;  the  question  is  interesting,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  dispute  originated  merely  in 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names.  St.  Cletus  was  a  Roman 
patrician,  and  one  of  the  dEmilian  family.  It  was  this  Pontiff 
who,  in  order  to  render  more  ready  and  secure  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  Roman  Christians  c1  uring  the  persecution  by 
Domitian,  divided  the  city  into  twenty-five  regions,  assigning 
a  “  titular  ”  priest  to  each  one.  He  suffered  martyrdom  by 
an  express  order  of  Domitian  in  the  year  90,  and  his  remains 
repose  in  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

IV.  St.  Clement  I.  (90-100). - This  fourth  Roman  Pon¬ 

tiff  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  Baronio  thinks  that  St.  Peter, 
having  consecrated  him  to  the  episcopacy  in  order  that  he 
might  be,  like  Sts.  Linus  and  Cletus,  one  of  the  Pontifical 
vicars  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Rome,  had  also 
designated  him  as  the  second  Pontiff ;  but  that  the  humility 
of  Clement  caused  him  to  induce  the  Roman  clergy  to  elect 
successively  his  two  quondam  fellow-coadjutors.  Tillemont 
opines  that  Clement  was  a  Jew,  because  in  his  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  he  speaks  of  “  our  father,  Jacob  ”  ;  but  a  Christian 
of  any  race  or  nationality  can  use  that  expression  with  pro¬ 
priety.  In  our  day  Hefele  contended  that  Clement  was  a 
Greek,  merely  because  he  had  been  a  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi ;  as  thougha  Roman  could  not  have  filled  that  posi- 
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tiou.  However,  Euclierius  and  other  ancient  writers  tell  us 
that  Clement  was  of  senatorial  rank  and  of  Caesarian  blood. 
The  social  connections  of  this  Pontiff  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  all  that  was  most  elevated  in  the  capital ;  and 
his  viitue  and  learning  so  impressed  these  aristocratic  Pagans, 
that  during  his  Pontificate  the  Christian  faith  made  great 
advances  in  the  magistracy  and  even  in  the  imperial  court. 
He  maintained  the  purity  of  the  faith  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Ebionites,  adversaries  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  holy 
\  irginitj  ,  and  he  condemned  and  refuted  those  Gnostics  who 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  who  asserted  that 
the  born  and  crucified  Jesus  was  not  a  real  but  an  apparent 
personage.  He  gave  a  permanent  form  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Mass  by  reducing  it  to  writing ;  and  hence  he  is  regarded 
by  both  East  and  West  as  the  author  of  that  Liturgy.  In 
each  of  the  “  regions  ”  of  Rome  he  established  notaries  whose 
duty  it  was  to  compile  the  “Acts  ”  of  the  martyrs  for  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  archives  of  the  Church.  And  here  it  is  well  to 
remark  that  these  “  notaries  ”  were  so  designated  because  of 
their  use  of  whatwetsrm  “stenography”  in  their  avocation; 
they  took  down  the  recitals  of  the  witnesses  in  “notes  ”  or 
abbreviating  signs.  Martial  speaks  of  such  “short-hand  ” 
reporters  in  his  “Epigrams”;  and  St.  Jerome  tells  us  in 
his  Prologue  to  Isaias  that  he  was  wont  to  dictate  his 
lucubrations  to  the  same  species  of  stenographers.  Pope  St. 
Clement  I.  regulated  the  hierarchy,  the  rites  of  worship,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  St.  Irenaeus  informs  us  that 
when  serious  dissensions  arose  among  the  Corinthian  Christ¬ 
ians,  they  invoked  the  authority  of  this  Pontiff ;  and  the 
reader  will  note  that  St.  J ohm  the  Evangelist  was  then  living, 
and  was  governing  the  Asiatic  churches— a  fact  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  appeal  was  a  recognition  of  the  Pontifical 
authority  as  paramount  over  the  Apostolic  prerogatives.  St. 
Clement  I.  was  once  supposed  to  have  amplified  the  de¬ 
crees  issued  by  St.  Peter  and  his  immediate  successors,  and 
to  have  thus  formed  the  Collection  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Apostolic  Canons  ”  or  as  “  The  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions,”  a  Collection  which  is  the  origin  of  that  “  Canon  Law 
of  the  Church  ”  which  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Audisio,  the 
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most  extensive,  uniform,  and  vital  of  all  legislations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  It  has  been  well  said,  bj  many  writers 
who  were  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Vatican,  that  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  is  the  veritable  model  of  all  those 
“  Pontifical  Letters  ”  which  from  that  day  to  our  own  have 
restrained  the  rulers,  edified  and  guided  the  peoples,  and  led 
toward  eternal  salvation  the  individuals  of  Christendom. 
The  reader  may  not  know  that  when  King  Charlesl.  of  Eng¬ 
land  received  from  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(afterward  of  Constantinople),  the  codex  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  been  transcribed  by  that  Thecla  of  Alexandria 
who  had  been  converted  by  St.  Paul,  it  was  found  that  the 
respect  of  the  virgin-martyr  for  Pope  St.  Clement  I.  had 
induced  her  to  annex  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to 
tlie  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  The  third  successor  of  St. 
Peter  escaped  the  persecuting  fury  of  Domitian ;  but  Trajan, 
the  “  good  ”  emperor  whom  Montesquieu  unaccountably 
lauds  as  “  the  fittest  of  all  to  honor  human  nature,  and  to 
represent  the  divine ,”  exiled  him  to  the  Cliersonesus,  where 
he  effected  so  many  conversions  that  the  “  pious”  monarch 
ordered  that  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  His  body  was 
recovered  by  the  faithful ,  and  in  time  Pope  Anastasius  II. 
caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  is  still  venerated 
in  a  church  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

V.  St.  Anacletus  (100-112). - We  have  already  shown 

that  it  cannot  be  held  that  Sts.  Cletus  and  Anacletus  (by 
birth  an  Athenian)  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  here 
we  would  add  that  the  upholders  of  this  theory  strangely 
prefer,  when  discussing  a  matter  which  was  primarily  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Romans,  to  rely  upon  Gallic  and  Greek  apparent 
testimony ,  rather  than  upon  Roman  documents  and  traditions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  acts  of  St.  Anacletus  was  the 
consecration  of  a  church  in  the  Catacombs  in  honor  of  the  first 
Roman  Pontiff.  Hitherto  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  had  been  of 
the  most  humble  description ;  but  his  fourth  successor  re¬ 
alized  that  all  the  splendor  permitted  by  the  dolorous 
circumstances  of  the  day  should  surround  a  spot  which  had 
become  a  centre  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  which  was  already 
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illustrating  the  sentiment  concerning  which  St.  Augustine  was 
one  day  to  say  :  “  It  is  more  glorious  for  emperors  to  weep 

as  they  doff  their  crown  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Fish¬ 
erman,  than  it  is  for  an  emperor  to  cause  (a  successor  of)  the 
Fisherman  to  weep  before  a  ‘  memorial’  of  a  sovereign. . . . 

hen  the  emperor  enters  Home,  whither  does  he  hasten ;; 
to  the  tomb  of  another  emperor,  or  to  the  ‘  memorial  ’ 
of  the  Fisherman  ?  ”  The  zeal  of  St.  Anacletus  merited  for 
him,  after  his  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  the  “good” 
Trajan  (July  13,  112),  a  tomb  by  the  side  of  that  same  sarco¬ 
phagus  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  which  he  had  honored, 
so  far  as  his  purse  permitted,  probably  in  anticipation  of 
the  erection — for  the  same  purpose — of  the  most  sublime 
and  most  truly  artistic  temple  which  hitherto  man  has  even 
excogitated. 

VI.  St.  Evaristus  (112-121). - It  was  this  Pontiff,  a  na¬ 

tive  of  Bethlehem,  who  promulgated  an  ordinance  which  was. 
ultimately  to  give  origin  to  the  Cardinalate  of  Holy  Roman 
Church.  Besides  his  prescription  that  when  preaching,  a 
bishop  should  be  attended  by  seven  deacons  who  would  bear 
witness  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  besides  his  institution  of  a  more 
solemn  ritual  in  the  consecration  of  churches  than  had  ob¬ 
tained  hitherto,  he  assigned,  under  the  name  of  “  titles,”  the 
principal  Roman  churches  to  certain  of  his  priests.  At  this 
time  these  “  titles,”  as  the  reader  will  readily  understand, 
were  not  grandiose  basilicas  such  as  the  Constantinian 
period  was  to  inaugurate.  They  were  generally  halls  in  the 
palaces  of  certain  Roman  Christian  notables  which  had  been 
assigned  by  their  owners  to  the  service  of  the  persecuted 
Church.  Thus,  one  of  these  “titles”  was  in  the  house  of 
Prisca  and  Aquilea  on  the  Aventine,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  another  was  in  the  mansion 
of  St.  Lucina,  and  it  is  now  the  “  title  ”  of  the  first  cardinal- 
priest  ;  another  was  in  the  palace  of  Pudens,  a  distinguished 
senator,  and  it  was  here  that  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to 
administer  Baptism  ;  another  was  in  the  family  residence  of 
the  Clementes  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Celius,  the  house  in  which 
Pope  St.  Clement  I.  was  born ;  and  other  “  titles  ”  were  in 
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palaces  of  persons  who  belonged  to  the  imperial  court,  as 
the  Apostle  seems  to  indicate  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  St.  Evaristus  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on 
Oct.  26,  121  ;  and  his  remains  now  repose  near  those  of  his 
first  predecessor. 

VII.  St.  Alexander  I.  (121-132). - This  Pontiff  was  the 

first  young  man  to  be  raised  to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  he  having 
been  only  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Most 
of  his  Pontificate  was  spent  in  the  Catacombs  ;  but  from  time 
to  time  he  found  means  of  prosecuting  missionary  labor  among 
the  Pagans.  One  of  his  conversions  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  martyrdom.  He  had  already  baptized  many  senators 
and  other  patricians  when  Hermes,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
was  converted,  briuging  with  him  to  the  Pold  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  sister,  and  1,250  slaves,  these  last  not  being 
turned  adrift,  but  retained  in  his  service  at  good  wages. 
This  event  entailed  the  special  fury  of  the  Pagan  mob ; 
Hermes  was  decapitated,  and  after  a  long  imprisonment 
Alexander  was  tortured  to  death.  Among  the  ordinances 
of  this  Pope  we  note  one  whereby  he  confirmed  the  practice, 
the  origin  of  which  was  then  assigned  to  Apostolic  times,  of 
blessing  the  persons  and  even  the  houses  of  the  faithful 
with  holy  water. 

VIII.  St.  Sixtus  I.  (132-142). - It  was  this  Pontiff  who 

first  decreed  that  the  hands  of  no  lay  person  should  touch 
the  chalice  and  paten  used  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He 
ordered  the  chant  or  recitation  of  the  trisagium  :  “  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus  !  ”  at  the  commencement  of  the  “  Action  ” 
of  the  Mass ;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  this  decree 
was  simply  a  confirmation  of  a  usage  which  had  obtained 
in  Apostolic  days.  Among  his  other  ordinances  was  one 
whereby  all  bishops,  after  having  made  their  visits  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Holy  See,  were  ordered  to  apply  for  “  testimonial 
letters — litterce  forma-tee,"  without  which  they  could  not  be 
again  received  by  their  diocesans.  These  letters  were  termed 
formates  because  of  their  form,  bearing  the  Apostolic  seal 
with  the  word  “  Petrus  ”  ;  before  the  time  of  Sixtus  I.,  similar 
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letters  liad  been  given  by  the  Popes  to  visiting  bisliops  under 
the  name  of  “  Letters  of  Peace  ”  or  “  Letters  of  Communion.” 
Two  centuries  afterward  St.  Augustine  recognized  the  exclu- 
she  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  issue  “  Letters  of  Communion  ” 
when  he  reduced  a  heretical  bishop  to  silence  by  “  asking 
him,  says  the  saint,  “  whether  he  could  give  litterce  formates. 
to  whom  lie  wished.”  St.  Sixtus  I.  obtained  his  crown 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  body  rests  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

IX.  St.  Telesphorus  (142-154). - This  eighth  successor 

of  St.  Peter  was  a  native  of  Magna  Grascia,  the  modern  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples  ;  but  nothing  that  is  certain  can  be  adduced 
concerning  his  parentage.  He  confirmed  the  already  vener¬ 
able  practice  of  fasting  during  the  forty  days  preceding  the 
solemnity  of  Easter.  He  ordered  the  celebration  of  midnight 
Mass  on  the  eve  of  Christmas.  He  decreed  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  should  be  preceded  by  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
the  then  already  venerable  hymn  which  was  afterward  com¬ 
pleted  by  St.  Hilary.  St.  Telesphorus  was  martyred  on 
Jan.  5,  154,  and  his  remains  repose  in  the  Vatican- crypt. 

X.  St.  Hyginus  (154-158). - This  Pontiff,  an  Athenian 

by  birth,  was  well  qualified  by  the  philosophical  training  of 
his  youth  to  discern  the  evils  accruing  from  the  teachings  of 
Valentinus  and  Cerdo,  synthesizers  of  the  Gnostic  aberra¬ 
tions,  who,  profiting  by  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  Pagan 
onslaughts  on  the  Church,  had  come  to  Home  in  order  to 
propagate  their  disgusting  errors  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
Christian  truth.  Eusebius  quotes  St.  Irenseus  as  saying  that 
Cerdo  avowed  his  errors  twice,  and  that  he  was  twice  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  Church ;  but  it  seems  that  the  tergiversations 
of  the  heresiarcli  were  finally  punished  by  St.  Hyginus  with 
definitive  excommunication.  Besides  this  condemnation,  all 
that  is  known  of  this  Pontificate  is  that  Hyginus  issued  a 
decree  whereby  “  he  reorganized  the  clergy”;  that  is,  he 
repaired  the  damages  which  persecution  had  caused  in  the 
sacerdotal  ranks.  He  obtained  his  palm  under  Antonine, 
and  his  body  rests  in  the  Vatican  Basilica. 
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XI.  St.  Pius  I.  (158-167). - A  comparative  lull  in  perse¬ 

cution  enabled  Pius  I.,  wlio  was  a  native  of  Aquileia,  to  devote 
special  attention  to  the  heresies  of  Valentine  and  JMarcion. 
He  confirmed  the  ancient  custom  of  devoting  to  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  the  poor  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  which  were  not 
necessarv  for  the  expenses  of  divine  worship.  He  ordered 
that  all  converts  from  the  “Judaizing”  sects  should  be 
baptized,  just  as  though  they  had  been  converted  from  Pag¬ 
anism.  It  wras  this  Pontiff  who,  at  the  request  of  St. 
Praxedes,  a  niece  of  Senator  Pudens,  consecrated  in  her 
palace— once  the  residence  of  St.  Peter— that  ancient  church 
of  The  Shepherd  which  eventually  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Pudentiana,  a  niece  of  St.  Praxedes,  and  which 
is  still  celebrated  as  possessing  an  altar  on  which  St.  Peter 
was  accustomed  to  offer  the  Divine  Sacrifice.  An  ancient 
painting,  discovered  by  Aringhi  and  Bosio  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St.  Priscilla — the  catacomb  in  which  Sts.  Praxedes  and 
Pudentiana  had  been  entombed,  shows  that  St.  Pius  I.  gave 
the  veil  to  these  virgins.  He  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
first  days  of  the  persecution  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus. 

ITT.  St.  Anicetus  (167-177). - Of  this  Pontiff,  who  was 

a  native  of  Syria,  we  only  know  that  he  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  and  dress  their  hair  in  secular  fashion ;  that  St. 
Poly  carp  came  from  Syria  in  order  to  learn  from  him  the 
proper  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  ;  and  that  he  was 
martyred  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  body  being  placed  in 
the  catacomb  near  the  Appian  Way  which  was  afterward 
termed  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus. 

XIII.  St.  Soter  (177-179). - Eusebius  tells  us  that  this 

Pontiff  was  born  in  Campania,  and  that  the  Church  of  Cor¬ 
inth  used  to  read  every  Sunday  one  of  his  letters  to  that 
body.  The  same  father  of  Ecclesiastical  History  gives  a 
letter  written  to  St.  Sofer  by  St.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  which 
the  venerable  prelate  thanks  the  Pope  for  his  extensive  alms 
to  the  persecuted  Corinthians.  We  have  noted  that  Pope  St. 
Sixtus I.  decreed  that  no  layperson  should  presume  to  touch 
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the  sacred  chalice  and  paten  ;  and  here  we  remark  that  Pope 
St.  Soter  ordered  that  no  nun  or  deaconess  should  either  touch 
the  sacred  linens  or  “  put  incense  (in  the  thurible)  in  the 
churches.  The  two  Decretals  attributed  to  this  Pontiff  by 
Isidore  Mercator  are  apochryphal ;  but  the  decrees  in  them 
which  we  have  noted  are  genuine,  as  is  attested  by  the  ancient 
“  Pontifical  Book.  ’  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
St.  Soter  suffered  martyrdom. 

XIY.  St.  Eleutherius  (179-194). - A  Greek  of  Nicop- 

olis,  this  Pontiff  had  been  a  deacon  among  the  clergy  of  St. 
Anicetus,  and  Hegesippus  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young 
cleric  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of  that  Pope. 
That  the  British  king,  Lucius,  asked  Pope  Eleutherius  to  send 
missionaries  who  would  instruct  his  people  in  the  tenets  of 
Christianity,  is  contested  by  Basnage,  but  demonstrated  by 
another  and  superior  Protestant  scholar,  Usher.  Eugatius 
and  Damianus  are  the  names  of  the  priests  whom  Pope 
Eleutherius  sent  into  Albion  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  just  as  one  of  his  successors,  centuries  after¬ 
ward,  commissioned  St.  Augustine  and  his  monastic  compan¬ 
ions  to  turn  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  idolatry,  cruelty  and  a 
native  uncouthness,  to  the  Christian  faith  and  a  compara¬ 
tive  refinement.  Only  one  of  the  Eleutherian  decrees  has  come 
down  to  us,  namely,  one  whereby  he  confirmed  the  olden  pre¬ 
scription  which  forbade  Christians  to  follow  the  ordinance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  regarding  “  clean  and  unclean  food.  ”  This 
decree  was  directed  especially  against  the  “  Judaizing  ”  here¬ 
tics,  and  against  the  Manicheans ;  the  former  having  essayed 
to  make  a  compromise  between  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
and  the  latter  having  pronounced  flesh  meat  “  an  instrument 
of  Satan,”  and  having  interdicted  to  “  the  more  perfect  ”  of 
their  sect  the  use  even  of  milk  and  eggs,  since  these  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  flesh.  Tertullian  shows  that  Pope  St.  Eleutherius 
was  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  that  child  of  Ter¬ 
tullian  predilection,  the  heresy  of  Montanus.  We  know  that 
when  St.  Irenseus  brought  to  the  Pontiff  the  celebrated  Letter 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons,  the  result  of  the  ensuing  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  unfortunately  futile  refutation  of  Montanism 
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presented  by  the  Apostle  of  Gaul  through  a  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  oriental  aberrations  which  he  had  acquired  in  Greece. 
St.  Eleutherius  is  generally  styled  a  martyr  ;  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  record  of  so  triumphant  an  end  of  his  mortal 
career,  we  must  suppose  that  the  honorable  qualification  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  accordance  with  the  olden  tendency  to 
regard  the  sufferers  of  a  living  martyrdom  as  equally  meritor¬ 
ious  with  those  who  had  been  really  slaughtered  for  the  faith. 

XV.  St.  Victor  I.  (194-203). - The  following  passage 

from  Eusebius  will  illustrate  what  was  perhaps  the  chief 
feature  of  this  Pontificate  ;  and  it  is  specially  interesting  as 
indicating  a  course  which  was  to  be  pursued  afterward  by 
innumerable  heresiarchs.  Speaking  of  St.  Victor’s  condem¬ 
nation  of  Theodotus,  who  had  denied  the  divinity  of  Our 
Saviour,  the  historian  says  :  “  These  (heretics)  assert  that 
their  tenets  were  taught  by  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  and  by 
the  Apostles  themselves  ;  they  contend  that  the  faith  was 
preserved  intact  until  the  days  of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and 
that  it  was  finally  corrupted  by  Zepliyrinus,  the  successor  of 

Victor . How  can  they  dare  to  thus  calumniate  Victor, 

when  they  know  that  Theodotus  the  Currier,  leader  of  that 
sect  which  denied  God,  and  the  first  to  pretend  that  Jesus 
'Christ  was  a  mere  man,  was  cut  off  from  the  Church  by 
Victor  himself  ?  If,  in  fine,  Victor  professed  their  impious 
doctrine,  why  did  he  expel  the  author  of  that  doctrine  from 
the  Church  ?  ”  It  was  during  this  Pontificate  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Easter  Controversy,”  begun  about  the  year  160,  and 
not  terminated  until  325  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  became  most 
vivid.  When  Victor  mounted  the  Pontifical  throne,  the 
Montanists  (and  with  them  a  Boman  priest  named  Blastus) 
were  contending  that  the  divine  law  commands  Christians  to 
celebrate  the  Pascli  at  least  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  festival.  Pope  Victor  ordered  all  the  metropolitans  of, 
the  Church  to  hold  synods  in  their  respective  provinces,  to 
consult  as  to  the  Paschal  discipline,  and  to  report  their 
conclusions  to  the  Holy  See.  Among  the  letters  which  came 
to  Borne  in  answer  to  the  Pontifical  command,  were  some 
from  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  declaring  that  the  Asiatic 
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abuse  was  now  encroaching  upon  matters  of  faith.  This 
made  Pope  A  ictor  the  more  determined,  and  he  wrote  to 
oly crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  commanding  him  to  convoke 
a  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  and  communicate 
to  them  the  Pontifical  resolve  to  excommunicate  all  who 
would  continue  to  keep  the  Pasch  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
Eusebius  tells  us  the  result:  “For  this  reason  the  bishops 
are  gathered  in  synods  and  assemblies ;  and  all  are  of  one 
mind,  issuing  ecclesiastical  decrees  to  all  the  churches,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  be  celebrated  only 
on  Sunday.  We  have  even  now  the  rescript  of  those  who- 
met  for  this  reason  in  Palestine,  over  whom  presided  Tlie- 
ophilus  of  Caesarea,  and  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  At 
Rome  also  a  synod  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Victor. 
And  another,  of  the  bishojis  of  Pontus,  under  the  venerable 
Palma.  Also,  one  of  the  dioceses  of  Gaul,  which  Iremeus 
conducted.  And  another,  of  the  prelates  of  Isrlioena,  and  the 
cities  therein  ;  especially  one  of  Brancliillus,  bishop  of  Cor¬ 
inth.  And  all  of  these  issue  the  same  decree.  However, 
over  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  who  declared  that  they  must 
cling  to  the  custom  handed  down  to  them  of  old,  Polycrates 
presided  ;  and  in  a  letter  sent  to  A7 ictor  and  the  Roman 
Church,  he  explains  the  tradition  observed  down  to  his  time 
in  these  words  :  ‘  AYe  celebrate  the  Paschal  day  inviolate ;; 
great  luminaries  have  died  in  Asia— Philip,  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  John,  who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  the 
Lord,  Poly  carp,  etc. — these  all  observed  the  day  of  Pasch  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  according  to  the  Gospel, 
preserving  the  rule  of  faith  in  everything.’  ”  The  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor  gained  their  point  to  some  extent,  for  Pope  Victor 
did  not  carry  out  his  threat  of  excommunication.  The^affair 
remained  as  a  bone  of  contention,  though  it  never  culminated 
into  anything  like  schism,  until  the  year  325,  when  the  First 
General  Council  of  Nice  decided  that  throughout  the  world 
the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  fourteenth  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
Britons  and  Scots,  from  the  year  566  for  about  a  century, 
labored  under  an  error  in  this  matter  which  was  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  when,  in  our  treat- 
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ment  of  Medieval  History,  we  approach  the  Synod  of  Whitby 
which  put  the  islanders  on  the  right  road.  One  point  should 
be  carefully  noted  by  the  reader  as  he  peruses  our  sketch  of 
the  course  pursued  by  St.  Victor  in  the  matter  of  the  Paschal 
Controversy  ;  namely,  the  fact  that  the  dispute  was  an  affair 
of  mere  discipline,  although  at  the  time  that  this  Pontiff 
took  his  decisive  stand,  the  question  bade  fair  to  encroach 
one  day  upon  the  domain  of  faith.  Had  it  been  a  question 
of  faith,  St.  Irenseus  would  not  have  persuaded  the  Pope  to 
abstain  from  an  anathematization  of  the  heretics.  Even  the 
Quat.uordecimani  or  “  devotees  ox  the  fourteenth,  who  weie 
styled  heretical  by  Sts.  Epiphanius  and  Augustine,  were  not 
•condemned  as  such  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  then  they 
were  anathematized  for  reviving  the  Mosaic  Law  by  joining 
its  observances  to  the  Gospel ;  they  were  not  condemned  as 
heretics  merely  because  they  kept  the  Pasch  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  March  moon.  Before  the  Council  of  Nice,  one  could 
.apply  to  the  Asiatics  of  this  question  the  words  which  St. 
Augustine  afterward  applied  to  the  Donatists,  in  the  matter 
of  rebaptizing  heretics  :  “  The  obscurity  of  this  opinion  forced 
great  men,  and  bishops  endowed  with  great  .charity,  so  to 
contend  among  themselves,  communion  unbroken,  that  for  a 
long  time  svnods  established  a  diversity  of  statutes  in  their 
respective  regions,  until  at  last  a  General  Council,  iemo\mg 
all  doubt,  decided  what  was  to  be  held  with  safety.”  It  was 
the  persecution  by  Severus  that  gave  to  Pope  St.  Victor  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  which  was  one  of  the  Papal  privileges 
of  that  day. 

XVI.  St.  Zephyrinus  (203-220). - This  Pontiff,  a  Roman 

by  birth,  was  raised  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  at  the  moment 
when  the  Severine  persecution  was  being  initiated.  This  was 
the  slaughter  concerning  which  Tertullian,  as  though  antici¬ 
pating  the  Paganizing  apologies  of  Dodwell  and  certain  other 
historiasters,  declared  that  the  Christians  were  crucified, 
lacerated  with  hooks,  flayed  alive,  burned  at  the  stake,  or  at 
least  banished  to  islands  where  they  were  to  die  of  starvation. 
At  this  time  Tertullian  came  to  Rome,  where  for  a  time  he 
continued  the  work  of  Sts.  Justin  and  Iremeus,  refuting  the 
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calumnies  of  the  idolaters,  and  defending  the  right  of  the 
Romans  to  profess  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Pontiff 
could  not  but  applaud  the  author  of  the  “  Apologetic  ”  ;  but 
he  could  not  give  a  fatherly  embrace  to  the  partisan  of  Mon- 
tanus.  St.  Jerome  thinks  that  Tertullian  was  impelled  to 
definitive  apostasy  by  his  overweening  appreciation  of  his 
own  talents,  joined  to  a  chagrin  experienced  when  he  found 
that  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  not  at  his  command.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  austere  apologist  of  persecuted  Christen¬ 
dom  abandoned  the  Church  in  favor  of  the  teachings  of  an 
impostor,  becoming  a  believer  in  the  visions  of  two  corrupted 
women  ;  but  we  must  observe  that  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Pontifical  decision  that  certain  sins  were  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  forgiveness,  the  hallucinated  fanatic  admitted  that 
then  the  Pope  was  at  least  styled  “the  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bishops.”  It  was  to  the  feet  of  St.  Zephyri- 
nus  that  the  learned  Origen  came  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
“  Pontifical  Book,”  he  desired  “  to  venerate  in  person  the 
Roman  Church,  which  is  the  most  ancient  (honorable)  of  all 
the  churches.”  During  ten  years  St.  Zephyrinus  had  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  Universal  Church  from  the  Catacombs, 
when  the  advent  of  Caracalla,  who  was  rather  a  tyrant  than  a 
persecutor,  enabled  the  Christian  clergy  to  show  themselves 
for  a  time  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  and  it  was  probably  then 
that  he  issued  his  decree  prescribing  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  should  be  conferred  only  in  regularly  consecrated 
churches,  and  that  whenever  a  bishop  celebrated  Mass  he 
should  be  attended  by  his  priests. 

XVII.  St.  Calixtus  I.  (220-224). - In  1851  there  was 

published  at  Oxford  an  anonymous  manuscript  of  “Pliil- 
osojdiumena  ”  which  had  been  unearthed  at  Mt.  Atlios,  and 
of  which  Bunsen  and  other  heterodox  publicists  tried  to  as¬ 
sign  the  authorship  either  to  Hippolytus  of  Porto,  to  Origen 
or  to  some  other  relatively  respectable  source,  until  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Cruice,  Lefebve,  Newman,  Franzeli n,  and  Jungmann 
showed  the  futility  of  such  an  enterprise.  Intrinsic  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  olden  Greek 
heretics,  or  at  least  one  of  those  Constantinopolitans  who  at 
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an  early  period  allowed  their  ambition  for  the  ecclesiastical 
exaltation  of  the  “  New  Borne  ”  to  embitter  them  toward  the 
Supreme  Pontificate.  The  object  of  the  writer  was^  to  trace 
the  course  of  religious  error  in  Christendom  down  to  his  day, 
and  so  long  as  he  confines  his  attention  to  the  Orient,  his 
lucubration  is  of  some  value ;  but  as  to  everything  concerning 
the  Western  churches  he  either  preserves  a  suspicious  si¬ 
lence,  even  in  regard  to  matters  of  prime  importance,  or  he 
betrays  a  phenomenal  ignorance.  Probably  the  work  would 
not  attract  the  notice  of  a  serious  historian,  nor  would  it  have 
been  lauded  by  heterodox  polemics,  if,  among  innumerable 
anti-Boman  ebullitions,  it  did  not  attack  Pope  St.  Zephyrinus 
as  an  imbecile,  and  Pope  St.  Calixtus  as  a  trickster.  Calixtus 
was  a  Roman,  and  a  member  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Domitii;  he  had  not  been  a  slave,  as  the  author  of  the  “  Phil-  - 
osophumena”  gratuitously  asserts.  Pope  St.  Zephyrinus 
had  made  him  his  vicar,  and  had  entrusted  him  with  the  care 
of  that  catacomb  near  the  Appian  which  now  bears  his  name  ; 
no  opposition  was  made  when  the  clergy  and  people  declared 
him  their  choice  for  the  Pontificate,  and  certainly  the  Pope¬ 
dom  of  that  day  was  not  a  proper  object  of  human  ambition ; 
therefore  the  author  of  the  “  Philosophumena  ”  is  not  to  be 
credited  when  he  more  than  insinuates  that  Calixtus  had 
perseveringly  intrigued  for  his  high  office.  Among  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  this  Pontiff  we  note  his  confirmation  of  the  Apostolic 
usage  forbidding  marriage  to  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
his  further  regulation  of  the  Lenten  fast.  The  Greek  author 
of  the  “Philosophumena,”  naturally  statolatrous,  and  also 
aristocratic  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  term,  reproves  St.  Calixtus 
for  having  “  allowed  women  to  marry  men  whose  social  con¬ 
dition  was  inferior  to  their  own,  in  spite  of  the  (civil)  law  ” — 
a  reproach  which  no  Catholic  could  have  excogitated.  It  was 
St.  Calixtus  who  excommunicated  Sabellius,  after  a  long  ex¬ 
ercise  of  charity  and  persuasion  in  his  regard.  The  author 
of  the  “Philosophumena”  unguardedly  admits  that  “the 
wonderful  influence  of  Calixtus  and  his  widespread  renown 
did  not  perish  with  him.”  After  a  long  and  painful  imprison¬ 
ment,  this  Pontiff  obtained  his  crown  by  being  thrown  into  a 
ditch  to  die. 


\ 
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XVIII.  St.  Urban  I.  (224-232). - This  Pontiff,  a  Roman 

by  birth,  witnessed  a  great  growth  of  Christianity,  probably 
because  of  the  comparative  leniency  of  the  emperor,  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus.  But  this  sovereign,  as  we  have  noted,  was 
not  free  from  the  stain  of  persecution ;  he  was  guided  in  nearly 
all  things  by  Ulpianus,  his  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  who  was 
a  virulent  foe  of  the  Christian  name.  Like  his  predecessor, 
St.  Urban  I.  was  martyred  during  the  reign  of  this  compara¬ 
tively  clement  Pagan  ruler.  Until  the  celebrated  Roman 
archaeologist,  John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  published  his  “  Subter¬ 
ranean  Christian  Rome,”  it  was  universally  believed  that  it 
was  during  this  Pontificate  that  Sts.  Cecilia,  Valerianus,  and 
Tiburtius  received  their  palms ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that 
this  event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
died  in  180.  According  to  the  “  Pontifical  Book  ”  it  was  St. 
Urban  I.  who  first  enjoined  that  all  of  the  sacred  vessels 
should  be  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

XIX.  St.  Pontianus  (232-237). - This  short  Pontificate, 

concerning  which  but  little  is  recorded,  terminated  with  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Pope  in  the  island  of  Buccina,  whither  he 
had  been  deported  by  order  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  was 
clubbed  to  death  by  minions  of  the  emperor,  Maximinus. 

XX.  St.  Antherus  (237-238). - A  Greek  by  birth,  St. 

Antherus  was  martyred  forty  days  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter.  We  have  observed  that  the  early  Pontiffs 
caused  the  “  Acts  ”  of  the  martyrs  to  be  registered  by  com¬ 
petent  persons.  St.  Antherus  collected  all  the  “  Acts  ”  of  the 
previous  Pontificates  for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  with  a  view  of  preventing  their 
alteration  by  Pagan  or  heretical  hands  ;  and  it  was  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  deliver  these  documents  to  the  barbarian  emperor, 
Maximinus,  that  entailed  his  glorious  death. 

XXI  St.  Fabianus  (238-250). - The  successor  of  St. 

Antherus  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious  Roman  family  of 
the  Fabii ;  and  the  ancient  records  state  that  the  Roman 
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clergy  and  people  were  led  to  liis  election  by  the,  fact  that  a 
■dove  hovered  around  him  when  they  assembled  for  the  mo¬ 
mentous  act.  Almost  immediately  St.  Fabian  began  the  work 
.of  rendering  the  Catacombs  more  convenient  for  habitation 
in  cases  of  emergency,  of  beautifying  their  chapels,  and  of 
providing  new  galleries  of  niches  for  the  sepulture  of  the 
future  martyrs  and  of  the  other  Christian  dead.  He  con¬ 
firmed  the  excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
.a  synod  of  twenty-two  African  bishops  against  Privatus,  the 
heretical  bishop  of  Lambsesis.  One  feature  of  this  Pontifi- 
•cate  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader — a  feature  which 
had  already  distinguished  preceding  Pontificates,  but  which 
lack  of  pecuniary  resources  had  rendered  less  pronounced 
than  it  now  became.  This  feature  was  the  admirable  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor  which  has  ever  been  more  characteristic 
•of  Christian  Rome  than  of  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
Perceiving  that  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Gothic  savage,  Max¬ 
iminus,  promised  to  augment  the  woes  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  the  Pontiff  appointed  a  deacon  to  each  of  the  seven 
“  regions  ”  of  Rome  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  care  of  its  sick  and  poor.  These  officials  of 
the  Papacy  soon  instituted  residences  which  came  to  be  des- 
ignated  as  “diaconates  ;  and  in  them — a  thing  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  Pagans  were  congregated  and  tenderly  nourished 
orphans,  sick,  lunatics,  widows,  and  the  unfortunate  of  every 
category.  Behold  the  origin  of  those  “  hospitals  ”  which 
certain  moderns  have  affected  to  regard  as  institutions  of 
modern  invention.  St.  Fabian  was  a  strict  disciplinarian; 
and  he  took  care  to  render  more  frequent  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  churches  of  Christendom  with  the  Holy  See. 
Lovers  of  the  recondite  in  history  have  disputed  as  to 
whether  St.  Fabian  baptized  the  emperor,  Philip,  that  Arab 
who  had  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  last  scion 
of  the  Gracchi ;  the  same  enterprising  indagators  debate  in 
regard  to  an  alleged  repulsion  of  this  Philip  from  the  altar 
by  Babylas,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  because  of  the  monarch’s 
treason  and  homicide.  The  question  is  insoluble.  St.  Jerome, 
Eusebius,  Baronio,  the  Bollandists,  Tillemont,  and  Bona 
militate  for  the  conversion  of  Philip  ;  for  the  opposite  con- 
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tention  Scaliger,  Allarius,  Moniglia,  and  tlie  two  Pagi  are  firm. 
However,  tlie  matter  is  of  importance  to  Philip  alone  ;  it  is 
certain  that  Constantine  was  the  first  avowedly  Christian  em¬ 
peror.  St.  Fabian  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution 
by  Decius. 

XXII.  St.  Cornelius  (251-253). - This  successor  of  St. 

Peter  was  one  of  the  Octavii  and  the  Cornelii ;  but  rather  than 
his  illustrious  origin,  it  was  his  humility  and  other  virtues 
which  procured  his  elevation.  His  Pontificate  was  eventful 
indeed,  but  brief  ;  after  two  years  of  strenuous  labor  he  was 
exiled  by  Gallus  to  Centum  Cellse  (Civita  Vecchia),  and  finally 
decapitated  in  Rome,  after  a  merciless  flogging  with  leaden 
scourges.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Novatian  schism 
which  disturbed  this  Pontificate  (p.  405; ;  now  we  must  devote 
a  few  words  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  fallen  under 
persecution — -a  procedure  which  greatly  agitated  Christendom 
during  this  Pontificate,  and  which  St.  Cornelius  finally  deter¬ 
mined.  During  the  persecution  by  Decius  very  many  of  the 
Christians  came  to  be  known  by  their  more  intrepid  co-re-  ■ 
ligionists  as  “  fallen  ” — not  because  very  many  had  openly 
denied  the  One  God,  and  sacrificed  to  the  false  deities  of 
Paganism,  but  because  many  shrank  from  an  open  avowal, 
and  availed  themselves  of  an  unworthy  scheme  to  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  unshaken  fidelity.  For  the  fallen  must 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  “  thurificators,”  or  offerers  of 
incense,  and  the  libellatici,  or  those  who  took  out  pretended 
Certificates  of  Sacrifice.  The  name  of  the  first  class  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  the  status  of  its  members,  but  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  third  term.  Many  of  the  magistrates,  whom  Decius  or¬ 
dered  to  enforce  his  edict,  were  approachable  by  bribes  ;  some 
also  were  of  a  clement  disposition.  Whether  influenced  by 
love  of  money  or  by  sentiments  of  pity,  these  officers  devised 
a  means  of  avoiding  the  commanded  act  of  sacrifice,  which 
proved  acceptable  to  many  of  the  weaker  Christians.  This 
means  consisted  in  taking  from  the  official  a  certificate 
(i libellus ),  which  stated  that  the  bearer  had  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  ;  and  as  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  recipient  to 
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appear  in  person  before  the  judge,  since  he  could  receive 
the  saving  document  through  an  agent,  he  the  more  easily 
satisfied  his  conscience  that  he  had  not  even  seemed  to  deny 
Christ  before  the  world.  Of  course  the  Church  regarded  the 
certified  as  ranking  in  guilt  next  to  the  sacrificers  ;  and  St. 
Cyprian  said  with  reason  :  “  Lest  any  one  take  advantage  of 
the  wicked  offer  of  the  deceivers  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate, 
or  any  other  deception,  let  them  not  forget  Eleazar  who,  when 
the  royal  ministers  offered  him  food  which  he  was  allowed 
to  eat  that  he  might  deceive  the  king  by  appearing  to  eat  the 
illicit  food  of  sacrifice,  would  not  consent  to  the  fraud,  saying 
that  it  was  not  fitting  to  his  age  or  .station  to  feign  what  would 

scandalize  others,  and  lead  them  into  error . God,  who 

is  the  Judge  of  our  consciences,  and  alone  to  be  feared,  can¬ 
not  be  mocked  or  deceived.”  We  learn  from  St.  Cyprian  that 
the  fallen  used  to  beg  from  the  martyrs  intercessory  letters 
or  petitions  to  the  Church,  that  the  bishop  would  shorten 
their  public  penance.  The  reverence  of  the  faithful  for  those 
who  had  suffered,  or  were  about  to  suffer  for  the  faith,  was 
very  great,  and  the  Church  encouraged  that  reverence  even  to 
the  point  of  granting  to  the  prayers  of  the  confessors  what 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  conceded.  Hence  those  who 
had  unfortunately  become  either  sacrificers  or  certificated 
thronged  around  the  expectant  sufferers,  beseeching  them  to 
request,  through  the  Church’s  appreciation  of  their  coming 
trial,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  their  own  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  This  custom  was  greatly  abused,  and  many  of  the 
fallen  insisted  upon  the  bishops  accepting  the  “  Letters  of 
Peace  in  lieu  of  any  public  jDenance.  This  demand  of  the 
fallen  was  most  presumptuous,  and  of  itself  proved  that  they 
were  in  bad  disposition  for  communion,  for  the  Church  had 
always  insisted  upon  satisfaction  for  sin.  The  Church  had 
always  striven  against  the  abuse  of  the  martyrs’  Letters  of 
Peace.  Prom  the  most  ancient  times,  the  deacons  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisons  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the 
confessors  in  granting  such  letters .  And  it  was  always  under¬ 
stood  that  the  “  Peace  of  the  Church  ”  was  not  attained  by 
the  mere  reception  of  such  a  letter  ;  that  the  martyrs  merely 
besought  the  peace  for  the  recipient  as  a  favor  to  themselves. 
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Again,  in  granting  the  letter,  tlie  martyr  was  obliged  to  name 
the  person  in  whose  interest  the  favor  was  asked  ;  it  was 
therefore  an  inexcusable  abuse  to  extend  the  favor  to  one’s 
friends,  as  many  tried  to  do.  This  abuse  of  the  Letters  of 
Peace,  and  especially  the  claim  that  said  letters  were  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  entitle  the  recipient  to  communion,  was 
resisted  to  the  utmost  by  St.  Cyprian,  in  whose  jurisdiction 
most  of  the  trouble  happened.  He  was  obliged  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  audacity  of  the  fallen,  but  even  against 
many  of  the  martyrs,  who  insisted  upon  the  conciliatory  na¬ 
ture  of  their  Letters  as  being  independent  of  any  episcopal 
decision.  In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  St.  Cyprian  bethought 
himself  of  the  Apostolic  See  ;  but  the  Chair  of  Peter  was 
then  vacant,  and  so  disturbed  were  the  clergy  of  Rome  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  Decian  persecution,  that  it  was  as  yet  im¬ 
possible  to  fill  the  vacancy.  However,  the  holy  bishop  of 
Carthage  besought  the  advice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  the 
result  was  the  issue  of  a  provisory  decree  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  owners  of  Letters  of  Peace  were  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  if  they  were  in  danger  of  death  ;  the  others  were 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  their  bishops,  which  was  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  when  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  would  permit 
an  examination  of  the  respective  cases.  Finally,  St.  Cornelius 
having  been  raised  to  the  Papacy,  a  Roman  Synod  decreed 
in  254  that  the  truly  fallen,  who  had  really  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  should  do  full  penance  before  restoration  to  communion 
unless  they  were  in  danger  of  death.  Such  of  this  class  as 
were  priests  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  laymen  ;  and  as  such, 
after  penance,  they  were  admitted  to  communion.  The  libel- 
latici,  or  certificated,  were  received  into  the  peace  of  the 
faithful  without  any  penance,  other  than  that  which  they  had 
voluntarily  undertaken.  The  Church  was  naturally  much 
more  lenient  with  the  certificated  than  with  the  sacrificers. 
If  at  first  sight  the  Church’s  treatment  of  the  sacrificers  seems 
too  harsh,  it  is  well  to  know  that  under  certain  circumstances 
she  tempered  her  severity.  Thus,  if  a  persecution  were  im¬ 
minent,  she  conceded  immediate  absolution  to  them.  Again, 
immediate  absolution  was  granted  to  those  of  the  fallen  who 
had  afterward  suffered  anything  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  or 
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who  had  done  anything  difficult  which  redounded  to  the  good 
of  the  Church.  Finally,  immediate  absolution  was  conceded 
to  the  excommunicated,  when  any  great  good  would  thereby 
accrue  to  the  Church,  such  as  the  extinction  or  diminution 
of  a  schism,  or  the  conversion  of  many  to  the  fold.  Conclud¬ 
ing  these  remarks,  we  would  observe  that,  like  their  modern 
successors,  the  olden  Pagans  did  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  early 
apostates  afforded  a  good  proof  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of 
our  religion.  When  the  persecutions  ceased,  nearly  all  the 
fallen  returned  to  their  allegiance.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  one  of  these  unfortunates,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  history,  ever  traduced  the  faith  he  had  abandoned. 

XXIII.  St.  Lucius  (253). - This  Pontiff  had  governed 

the  Church  for  eight  months  when  he  was  martyred ;  and  we 
know  very  little  concerning  his  Pontificate.  St.  Cyprian 
couples  him  with  Pope  St.  Cornelius  as  having  been  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  divine  spirit,  and  as  having  become  glorious  by 
his  martyrdom.  We  read  of  only  one  decree  as  issued  by 
him,  namely,  one  prescribing  that  wherever  a  bishop  would 
go,  he  should  be  accompanied  by  two  priests  and  three  dea¬ 
cons  who  would  testify  to  the  ecclesiastical  propriety  of  his 
life. 


XXIV.  St.  Stephen  I.  (253-257). - As  archdeacon  of 

Rome,  St.  Stephen,  a  Roman  by  birth,  had  been  distinguished 
for  his  zeal  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
Much  of  his  Pontificate  was  spent  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Calixtus,  in  which  the  modern  traveller  reads  the  ancient 
inscription  :  “  St.  Stephen,  Pope  and  Martyr,  was  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  one  day  during  the  persecution 
by  Valerian,  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  place.  He 
imperturbably  and  intrepidly  completed  the  holy  mysteries 
which  he  had  begun,  and  then  he  was  decapitated  as  he  sat 
on  his  throne.”  The  chief  feature  of  this  Pontificate  was 
the  question  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  re-baptism  of 
heretics.  In  a  Synod  held  at  Carthage  in  215,  Agrippinus, 
bishop  of  that  city,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  validity  of 
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Baptism  depends  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  minister  of  the 
Sacrament ;  and  the  theory,  then  entirely  new,  was  soon 
adopted  by  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  Firmilianus  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  even  by  St.  Cyprian.  In  256 
another  Synod  of  Carthage,  composed  of  seventy-one  bishops,, 
having  asserted  this  error,  and  having  requested  Pope  St. 
Stephen  to  confirm  it,  the  Pontiff  vehemently  reprobated  it. 
Baronio  and  a  few  other  Catholic  authors  hold  that  when  St. 
Cyprian  and  his  African  fellow-bishops  persisted  in  their 
aberration,  St.  Stephen  excommunicated  them.  But  it  is 
very  probable  that  no  decree  of  anathematization  was  issued  ; 
among  many  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  St.  Stephen 
did  not  execute  his  menace,  may  be  adduced  the  following 
passage  from  St.  Augustine  :  “  Stephen  had  thought  that  we 
should  avoid  those  who  tried  to  change  the  olden  manner  of 
receiving  heretics  (into  the  Church).  However,  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  and  being  gifted  largely 
with  the  bowels  of  charity,  he  decided  to  remain  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  those  who  thought  differently . The  peace  of 

Christ  conquered  in  their  hearts,  so  that  the  evil  of  schism 
did  not  arise  between  them.”  Our  readers  who  are  fairly 
versed  in  Catholic  doctrine  will  perceive  from  this  saying  of 
St.  Augustine  that  the  question  must  have  been  regarded  by 
St.  Cyprian  as  one  of  mere  discipline,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  since  in  matters  of  faith  the  sweetness  of  charity  must 
yield  to  the  force  of  uncompromising  truth.  In  fact,  the 
entire  correspondence  of  St.  Cyprian  on  this  subject  shows 
that  he  had  not  perceived  that  it  was  anything  else  than  a 
disciplinary  matter;  for  instance,  the  saint  remarks  in  his 
epistle,  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage  to  the 
Pontiff :  “We  know  that  some  do  not  wish  to  lay  aside  what 
they  have  once  learned;  that  they  do  not  easily  change 
their  minds,  but  wish,  saving  the  tie  of  peace  and  concord 
with  their  colleagues,  to  retain  what  has  been  practiced 
among  them.  In  which  matter,  we  do  violence  or  lay  down 
a  law  to  no  one,  since  each  bishop  exercises  his  free  will  in 
the  administration  of  his  church,  for  which  he  will  render 
an  account  to  the  Lord.”  But  no  bishop  is  free  to  act 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  opinion  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
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the  fathers  of  Carthage,  therefore,  regarded  the  controversy 
as  one  of  discipline.  St.  Jerome  insists  that  St.  Cyprian 
never  anathematized,  bnt  rather  always  communicated  with, 
those  who  regarded  his  opinion  as  an  error ;  if,  however,  the 
saint  had  thought  his  practice  to  be  connected  with  a  matter 
of  faith,  he  could  not  have  pursued  such  a  course.  It  is  the 
custom  of  non-Catliolic  historians  to  laud  St.  Cyprian,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  his  controversy  with  a  Roman  Pontiff;  they 
forget  that  the  saint  contended  for  the  invalidity  of  every 
baptism  administered  by  one  who  is  not  in  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  that 
Pope  St.  Stephen  proclaimed  the  Catholic  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  a  baptism  is  valid  whether  it  be  administered 
by  Catholic,  heretic,  Jew,  or  Pagan,  providing  that  the  bap- 
tizer  wishes  to  perform  what  the  Church  wishes  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  also  providing  that  the  said  baptizer  uses  the 
proper  “form  ”  and  “  matter  ”  of  the  Sacrament.  Of  course 
there  was  some  excuse  for  tlie  persistence  of  St.  Cyprian  ; 
heretics  have  always  been  more  or  less  indifferent  in  their 
observation  of  even  the  most  fundamental  of  the  Church’s 
ordinances,  and  the  saint  thought  that  every  one  of  the  heret¬ 
ical  proceedings  should  be  regarded  as  null  and  void.  The 
heretics  of  modern  days,  especially  those  who  are  collectively 
termed  “  Protestants,”  are,  as  a  rule,  notoriously  delinquent 
as  to  the  “  form  ”  and  “matter”  of  their  baptisms,  when 
indeed  they  perform  any  such  function ;  therefore  it  is  that 
when  any  one  of  these  heretics  is  now  received  into  the  True 
Fold,  even  though  he  may  have  been  styled  a  “  bishop  ”  by 
his  quondam  fellow-sectarians,  he  submits  to  at  least  condi¬ 
tional  baptism. 

XXV.  St.  Sixtus  II.  (257-259). - Such  was  the  fury  of 

the  Valerian  persecution  during  which  this  short  Pontificate 
lasted,  that  few  particulars  concerning  it  have  reached  us. 
We  know  that  St.  Sixtus  was  an  Athenian  ;  that  St.  Pontius, 
in  his  “  Life  of  St.  Cyprian,”  styles  him  “  a  good  and  pacific 
Pontiff  ;  that  St.  Denis,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  consulted  him 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
received  baptism  at  heretical  hands, — “  a  baptism  full  of 
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impiety  and  blasphemy,”  as  St.  Pontius  termed  it ;  and  that 
he  was  the  Pope  whose  martyrdom  preceded  by  three  days 
that  of  his  deacon,  St.  Lawrence. 

XXVI.  St.  Dionysius  ( 259-269 ). - Certain  non-Catho- 

lic  publicists,  especially  the  Neapolitan  sectarian  historian, 
Giannone,  represent  the  church  of  this  period  as  a  vessel 
without  pilot,  all  but  destroyed  by  the  tempests.  However, 
we  find  that  St.  Dionysius  (Denis),  a  native  of  Magna 
Grsecia  ( Naples  ),  was  extremely  active  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  notably  that  of  the  Sabellians.  Writing  to  the  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  Pentapolis,  he  equally  condemns  both  those  who 
admitted  three  substances  in  God,  dividing  the  divine  unity 
of  nature ;  and  those  who  would  destroy  the  Trinity  and  the 
equality  of  the  Divine  Persons  by  the  assertion  that  the  Son  is  ' 
a  creature.  And  we  read  that  when  the  Pentapolitan  bishops 
insinuated  heterodoxy  on  the  part  of  St.  Dionysius  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  basing  their  charge  on  certain  fugitive  expressions 
contained  in  that  saint’s  letter  to  Pope  St.  Sixtus,  the  Pontiff 
considered  the  case  most  carefully,  and  announced  his 
approval  of  the  explanation  forwarded  by  the  Alexandrian 
prelate  to  the  Holy  See. 

XXVII.  St.  Felix  I.  (269-275). - After  the  termination 

of  that  Synod  of  Antioch  which  we  have  noted  (p.  409)  as  con¬ 
sidering  the  case  of  the  heretic,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Pope  St. 
Felix  I.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  endeavored  to  induce  the  unfort¬ 
unate  to  renounce  his  errors*  Fearing  lest  the  Samosatians, 
then  powerful  in  Antioch,  might  follow  the  usual  heretical 
course  of  falsifying  the  Pontifical  letters,  he  addressed  an 
epistle  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  detailing  the 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  divinity  of  Our  Saviour,  so 
that  the  lieresiarch  might  not  be  able  to  plead  inculpable 
ignorance.  But  the  obstinacy  of  Paul  was  proof  against  the 
Pontifical  objurgations ;  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  confirm 
his  deposition  and  the  installation  of  Domnus  in  his  place. 
Then  occurred  that  unique  appeal  of  the  Antiochian  Christ¬ 
ians  to  the  Pagan  sovereign.  Paul  refused  to  surrender  the 
episcopal  residence  to  Domnus  ;  and  both  parties  laid  the 
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matter  before  Aureliau,  who  had  not  jet  begun  to  imitate  his 
predecessors  in  the  matter  of  persecution.  The  imperial 
decision,  although  couched  in  terms  which  indicate  a  naturally 
obscure  Pagan  notion  of  Catholic  matters,  shows  that  the 
Pontifical  authority  was  already  well  appreciated  by  the 
Caesars.  The  emperor  ordered  that  the  episcopal  residence 
in  Antioch  “should  be  adjudged  to  whomsoever  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  the  Italian  prelates  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  send  letters.”  This  act  of  imperial  justice  did  not 
deceive  the  Pontiff ;  he  knew  full  well  that  the  hounds  of 
persecution  were  then  merely  held  in  leash,  and  therefore  we 
find  him,  as  though  he  designed  an  exhortation  to  cheerful 
martyrdom  on  the  part  of  his  children,  confirming  the  ancient 
ordinance  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  should  never 
be  offered  unless  over  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  or  at  least  on 
altars  whose  slabs  enclosed  some  relics  of  a  martyr — a  usage 
which  still  persists  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  the 
ensuing  persecution,  St.  Felix  profited  by  his  own  implied 
exhortation.  We  possess  only  a  portion  of  the  letter  of  St. 
Felix  I.  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria  ;  it  is  found  in  the  “  Acts  ” 
of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  the  “  Apologetic-us  ” 
of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  Marius  Mercator,  and  in  the- 
“  Commonitory  ”  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Supposititious¬ 
ness  must  probably  be  predicated  of  the  letters  of  St.  Felix 
which  are  read  in  the  false  “  Decretals  ”  of  Isidore  Mercator. 

XXVIII.  St.  Eutychianus  (275-283). - This  Pontiff  was 

a  Ligurian  by  birth.  Among  the  few  known  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  him  is  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  “  Pontifical 
Book  ”  which  represents  him  as  sanctioning  the  olden  custom 
of  offering  donations  of  grain,  beans,  and  grapes  on  the  al¬ 
tars  ;  and  Baronio  very  plausibly  conjectures  that  this 
ordinance  was  meant  as  a  reprobation  of  the  Manicliean 
theory  which  attributed  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  to 
the  Evil  Principle.  St.  Eutychianus  is  said  to  have  entombed 
with  his  own  hands  the  bodies  of  342  martyrs,  and  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  purpurati  during  the  persecution  by  Carus. 

- This  Pope  was  probably 


XXIX.  St.  Carus  (283-290). 
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a  Dalmatian,  and  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  Carinus.  We 
know  nothing  more  concerning  him,  unless  it  be  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  “  Pontifical  Book,”  he  was  a  man  “  of  rare  pru¬ 
dence,  of  great  virtue,  and  of  perfect  chastity.” 

XXX.  St.  Marcellinus  (296-304). - Little  is  known 

concerning  this  Pontiff,  saving  the  fact  that  he  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  Theodoret  of  Cyr  (b.  386),  “  one  who  was  illus¬ 
trious  under  persecution.”  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Theo¬ 
doret  would  thus  have  lauded  a  man  whose  most  striking 
characteristic  was  infidelity  to  the  Christian  faith  ?  But  we 
must  be  guilty  of  this  absurd  supposition  if  we  credit  the 
many  Protestant  and  very  few  Catholic  polemics  who  have 
contended  that,  as  Platina  tells  tho  story,  “When  Pope  Mar¬ 
cellinus  was  threatened  by  the  executioners,  he  yielded  to 
fear,  offered  incense  to  the  gods,  and  adored  them.  But 
when,  soon  afterward,  a  council  of  180  bishops  met  in  Sin- 
uessa,  a  city  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Marcellinus  appeared  in  the 
assembly  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  begged  the  synodals  to 
impose  upon  him  a  penance,  because  of  his  infidelity.  But 
no  member  of  the  council  dared  to  condemn  him,  all  declar¬ 
ing  that  St.  Peter  had  sinned  similarly,  and  had  merited 
pardon  by  his  tears.”  The  truth  of  this  tale  depends  entirely 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  “Acts  ’’  of  the  presumed  Council 
of  Sinuessa  ;  and  so  convinced  of  this  necessary  dependence 
was  Samuel  Basnage,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  Protest¬ 
ant  historical  authorities,  that  he  found  himself  constrained 
by  a  fear  of  the  teachings  of  those  “  Acts  ”  to  denounce  the 
incriminating  story  as  a  fable.  The  alleged  “  Acts  ”  had  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  first  See  can  be  judged  by  no  one  and  the 
Protestant  zealot  recognized  this  doctrine  as  much  more  to 
be  feared  by  the  children  of  the  so-called  Reformation  than 
an  unwilling  admission  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  Pon¬ 
tiff.  Therefore  Basnage  reluctantly  avowed  :  “  The  story  is 
a  fable  ;  and  the  ‘  Acts  of  Sinuessa’  are  also  fabulous.  ”  It  is 
many  years  since  any  Catholic  author  ventured  to  credit  the 
fall  of  St.  Marcellinus  ;  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gallicanism, 
the  great  coryphee  of  that  system,  Claude  Fleury,  guarded 
profound  silence  in  the  premises.  The  reader  cannot  expect 
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a  work  like  tlie  present  to  furnish  a  detailed  refutation  of  the 
many  absurdities  implied  in  this  tale  ;  elsewhere  we  have 
treated  the  subject  most  fully.  We  shall  merely  stg.te  here, 
.firstly,  that  if  the  reader  is  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
<of  Christendom  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  he  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  180,  or  as  the  “  Acts  of  Sinuessa  ”  themselves  pre¬ 
tend,  300  bishops  could  have  met  in  council  in  any  city  of  the 
•empire.  Secondly,  if  these  “  Acts  ”  are  genuine,  then  the  Sin- 
uessan  prelates  were  egregiously  ignorant  theologians,  to  a 
man  ;  for  they  tacitly  approved  a  doctrine  which,  according 
to  tlieir  hypothesis,  would  be  false  and  absurd.  That .  the 
decisions  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  of  doctrine  are  per  se 
“  irreformable,”  and  therefore  “  to  be  judged  by  no  one  ”  in 
other  than  a  spirit  of  obedience,  is  a  matter  of  Catholic  faith  ; 
but  it  is  false  that  in  an  hypothesis  like  that  said  to  have 
been  verified  in  a  synod  held  in  Sinuessa,  a  Roman  Pontiff 
“could  be  judged  by  no  one.”  Of  course  we  hold  with  Bel- 
larmino  and  the  majority  of  Catholic  theologians  that  God 
will  preserve  the  Roman  Pontiff  from  ever  being  a  heretic, 
even  as  a  private  person  ;  but  if  we  were  able  to  suppose,  as 
the  presumed  Sinuessan  syuod  was  said  to  have  supposed, 
that  a  Pope  could  fall  into  apostasy,  then  certainly  we  would 
be  obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  Pontiff  could  be  subjected  to 
:an  inquiry  as  to  the  fact.  That  300  bishops  could  advance 
the  contrary  theory,  and  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  the 
“  Acts  ”  continued,  “  They  condemned  Marcellinus,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  him  from  the  city,”  the  reader  will  scarcely  believe. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  when  the  Donatists, 
wishing  to  debase  the  Pontifical  authority  which  had  con¬ 
demned  them,  asserted  that  Pope  Melcliiades  was  not  to  be 
obeyed,  because  he  had  received  Orders  from  that  Pope 
Marcellinus  “  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry,”  St.  Augustine 
.thus  replied  to  the  calumny  :  “  What  necessity  is  there  for 
■refuting  the  incredible  charges  which  he  (Petilianus,  a  Don- 
•atist  leader)  brings  against  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  See  ? 
He  insists  that  Marcellinus  and  his  priests,  Melcliiades,  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Sylvester,  were  wicked  and  sacrilegious  men,  who 
had  delivered  the  Sacred  Books  (to  the  persecutors),  and  had 
•offered  incense  (to  the  idols).  I  reply  that  those  men  were 
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innocent ;  and  why  should  I  labor  to  prove  the  truth  of  my 
assertion,  when  he  has  not  tried  in  the  least  to  support  liis 
accusation?  ”  As  for  the  culminating  argument  of  Protest¬ 
ant  polemics  in  this  matter,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
“  Roman  Breviary  ”  alludes  to  the  (repented  of)  guilt  of  St. 
Marcellinus,  we  need  say  merely  that  this  objection  can  be 
adduced  only  by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
“  Breviary.”  As  Pope  Gelasius  observed,  the  Church  does 
not  present  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  which  are  sketched  in  the 
“  Breviary  ”  as  a  Gospel ;  the  same  Pontiff  tells  us  to  “  ex¬ 
amine  all  (the  presumed  facts),  and  to  hold  to  what  is  cor¬ 
rect.”  His  advice  was  reasonable  ;  for,  as  all  ought  to  know, 
the  historical  features  of  the  “Breviary,”  being  based  on 
human,  not  on  divine  faith,  can  properly  be  made  subjects 
of  historical  criticism.  Several  Pontiffs,  notably  St.  Pius  V., 
Clement  VIII.,  Urban  VIII.,  and  the  pre-eminently  learned 
Benedict  XIV.,  reformed  the  text  of  this  monumental  work 
they  all  understood,  as  all  future  Pontiffs  will  understand, 
that  purely  historical  assertions  in  the  “  Breviary  ”  have  no 
more  value  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

XXXI.  St.  Marcellus  I.  (304-310). - This  Pontiff,  a 

Roman  by  birth,  has  been  confounded  by  certain  authors, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  with  St.  Marcellinus ; 
thus,  Eusebius  mentions  only  Marcellinus,  while  Marcellus 
alone  is  found  in  that  one  of  the  “  Martyrologies  ”  which  is 
known  as  that  of  St.  Jerome.  But  Marcellinus  and  Marcellus 
are  mentioned  as  distinct  Pontiffs  by  the  ecclesiastical  “  Cata¬ 
logues,”  by  Optatus,  by  St.  Augustine,  and  by  Pope  St. 
Damasus,  the  author  of  the  epitaph  on  St.  Marcellus.  After 
six  years  of  Pontificate,  this  Pontiff  was  ordered  by  Maxen- 
tius  to  abdicate,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  State. 
The  Pope  of  course  refused,  and  he  was  dragged  to  the  dens 
of  the  Circus,  there  to  take  care  of  the  wild  animals.  Nine 
months  were  spent  by  him  in  this  employment,  when  his 
clergy  effected  his  freedom  ;  and  then  he  was  welcomed,  to 
the  mansion  of  a  Christian  matron  named  Lucilla,  who  had 
converted  her  entire  establishment  to  ecclesiastical  purposes- 
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When  Maxentius  discovered  the  evasion  and  the  site  of  the 
Pontifical  refuge,  he  turned  the  mansion  and  its  dependencies 
into  stables,  re-condemning  St.  Marcellus  to  the  duties  of  a 
•cleaner  and  hostler;  and  after  some  months  of  suffering  from 
the  noisome  exhalations,  this  Father  of  Christendom  went 
to  his  eternal  reward. 

XXXII.  St.  Eusebius  (310). - A  Greek  by  origin,  this 

Pontiff  spent  only  four  months  in  the  Chair  of  Peter.  His 
refusal  to  condone  apostasy,  before  appropriate  penance  had 
been  performed,  led  those  who  had  fallen  during  persecution 
to  pursue  the  course  which  has  ever  been  natural  to  persons 
of  that  ilk,  that  is,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  civil  power, 
even  though  that  power  be  heretical  or  Pagan.  Of  course 
Maxentius  gladly  interfered,  and  the  Pope  was  exiled. 

XXXIII.  St.  Melchiades  (311-314).- — -With  this  Pontiff 
began  the  era  of  comparative  freedom  for  the  Church — for 
such  freedom,  that  is,  as  the  Church  can  reasonably  expect 
from  a  civil  power  which  is  generally  insanely  jealous  of  its 
presumed  prerogatives.  From  this  time  our  readers  will 
study,  under  appearances  more  or  less  veiled,  and  despite 
the  comparative  favor  of  the  early  Christian  emperors,  as  well 
as  despite  the  glories  of  the  pre-eminently  Catholic  Middle 
Age,  the  soul-sickening  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire ;  and  when  he  shall  have  witnessed  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Empire,  he  will  perceive  the  same  contest  as 
waged  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  for  the  powers  of 
earth  will  generally  hesitate  to  admit  that  between  them  and 
God  there  is  a  power  which  was  instituted  by  God  for  the 
guidance  of  the  souls  of  men.  When  Constantine  had  con¬ 
quered  Maxentius,  the  Church  emerged  definitively  from  the 
Catacombs ;  and  the  emperor  recognized  the  spiritual  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Roman  ^Pontiff,  assigning  to  Pope  St.  Melchi¬ 
ades  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateran,  close  to  which  he 
soon  constructed  the  glorious  Basilica  which  was  to  be  the 
cathedral  of  Rome,  and  “  The  Mother  and  Head  of  All  the 
Churches  in  the  Entire  World.”  The  changed  position  of 
St.  Melchiades  did  not  distract  him  from  the  care  of  the 
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Universal  Cliurcli;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  Pontifi¬ 
cate  most  of  his  attention  was  claimed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Donatist  heresy,  the  origin  and  first  progress  of  which  we 
hhali  briefly  narrate.  In  the  year  311,  a  certain  Spanish 
woman  named  Lucilla,  living  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  kiss  with  superstitious  veneration  the  bones  of  a 
man  who,  though  probably  a  martyr,  had  not  been  formally 
recognized  as  such  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Being 
leproved  by  St.  Gsecilian,  then  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  her 
religious  devotion  proved  less  strong  than  her  vanity,  and  she 
bided  her  time  for  revenge.  About  this  time  Mensurius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  was  removed  by  death,  and  St.  Ciecilian 
was  elected  to  his  place.  Before  his  departure  for  Rome, 
Mensurius  had  consigned  the  sacred  vessels  to  the  care  of 
certain  stewards  of  the  Church,  and  these  now  refused  to 
obey  the  requisition  for  them  made  by  the  new  bishop.  To 
the  vindictive  ex-devotee,  Lucilla,  and  the  avaricious  old 
stewards,  parties  ready  for  anything  which  promised  the  ruin 
of  St.  Csecilian,  was  soon  given  the  aid  of  Botrus  and  Csele- 
sius,  two  priests  who  had  each  been  disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  succeeding  Mensurius.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Donatist  schism,  the  fruit  of  an  alliance  between  feminine 
ire,  avarice,  and  ambition  ;  its  name  was  derived  from  Dona¬ 
tes,  the  successor  of  Marjorinus,  the  usurper  of  the  see  of 
Carthage  from  which  Caecilian  had  been  driven.  Like  nearly 
all  schismatics,  the  Donatists  soon  became  heretics,  and  the 
following  were  their  distinctive  doctrines  :  In  regard  to  Bap¬ 
tism,  they  held  that  it  was  only  valid  when  given  by  the 
true  Church.  Since  they  contended  that  the  true  Church 
was  to  be  found  only  in  their  communion,  the  rest  of  Christ¬ 
endom  having  fallen  away  from  purity  of  doctrine,  they  re¬ 
baptized  such  perverts  as  they  succeeded  in  enticing  to  their 
fold.  They  insisted  that  by  contact  with  the  betrayers  of  the 
gospels,  and  by  communion  with  the  wicked  in  general,  the 
Church  had  been  reduced  nearly  unto  death,  and  was  then 
confined  to  Africa,  and  restricted  to  the  faction  of  Donatus. 
According  to  St.  Augustine,  Donatus  erred  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  teaching  that  the  three  Persons  were  of'  the  same 
substance,  but  that  the  Son  was  less  than  the  Father,  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost  less  than  the  Son.  He  did  not  succeed,  however, 
in  inculcating  this  theory  upon  his  followers.  As  for  the 
morals  and  general  conduct  of  the  Donatists,  they  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  most  horrible  nature.  Optatus  charges 
them  with  literally  throwing  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs, 
“  not  without  a  token  of  the  divine  judgment :  for  the  dogs 
went  mad,  and  tore  their  masters  to  pieces,  using  their 
teeth  against  the  violators  of  the  Holy  Body.”  According 
to  the  same  author,  when  the  Donatists  did  not  overthrow 
the  Catholic  altars,  they  practiced  a  sacrilegious  rite  of  scrap¬ 
ing  the  surface,  to  indicate  that  purification  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  contagion.  Of  so  exalted  a  character 
was  their  religious  frenzy,  that  thousands  of  them  took  their 
own  lives,  deeming  the  act  a  martyrdom,  and  justifying  it  by 
the  example  of  Razias,  Macch.  II.  Like  most  heretics,  the 
Donatists  were  very  hostile  to  monks,  and,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  were  fond  of  saying,  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  monk  ’  ?  Show  us  in  the  Scriptures  this  word  ‘  monk.’  ” 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  his  enemies,  the  holy 
Cascilian  could,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  “  care  nothing  for  their 
conspiring  multitude,  when  he  saw  himself  united  by  Letters 
of  Communion  with  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  always 
flourished  the  principality  of  the  Apostolic  Chair.”  But  his 
foes  begged  Constantine  to  assign  Gallic  judges  to  settle  the 
Carthaginian  troubles.  According  to  Optatus,  when  the  em¬ 
peror  had  read  the  documents,  he  demanded  :  “  You  ask  judg¬ 
ment  of  me,  a  secular,  who  myself  expect  the  judgment  of 
Christ  ?  However,  he  wrote  to  Pope  Melchiades  asking  him 
to  decide  the  case,  requesting  that  three  Gallic  prelates, 
Maternus  of  Cologne,  Marinus  of  Arles,  and  Rheticus  of  Au- 
tun,  should  assist  the  Pontiff.  A  species  of  synod  was  accord- 
ingly  held  in  the  year  313  in  the  Lateran  palace ;  Lausta, 
and  besides  the  three  Gallic  bishops,  fifteen  Italians  attended. 
After  a  patient  hearing  of  both  Csecilian  and  Donatus,  the 
prelates  condemned  the  latter  and  declared  the  former  legit¬ 
imate  bishop  of  Carthage.  As  for  those  dioceses  in  which 
the  Donatist  troubles  had  introduced  two  rivals  for  the  epis¬ 
copal  chair,  it  was  decreed  for  the  sake  of  peace  that  priority 
of  consecration  should  decide  each  case,  “  and  that  another 
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flock  should  be  assigned  to  the  retiring  bishop.”  The  Dona- 
tists  again  had  recourse  to  secular  influence  ;  but  according 
to  Optatus,  Constantine  exclaimed  :  “  Such  rabid  audacity  of 
fury  !  Just  like  Gentiles,  they  put  forth  an  appeal.”  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  imperial  request,  a  Council  met  at  Arles  in  314, 
two  hundred  bishops  attending  under  the  presidency  of  the 
legates  of  a  new  Pontiff,  St.  Sylvester. 

XXXIV.  St.  Sylvester  I.  (314-336). - This  Pontiff  was 

a  Roman.  Concerning  some  events  of  his  Pontificate,  namely, 
his  alleged  baptism  of  Constantine,  the  rise  of  Arianism,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Council  of  Nice,  we  have  already 
treated  (p.  416).  One  of  the  first  cares  of  St.  Sylvester,  now 
that  the  days  of  the  Catacombs  had  become  matters  of  mere 
history,  was  to  provide  an  appropriate  shrine  for  the  body 
of  his  first  predecessor  in  the  Supreme  Pontificate.  The 
construction  of  the  original  Basilica  of  the  Vatican  was  be¬ 
gun,  Constantine  having  turned  the  first  sod  for  the  excava¬ 
tion,  and  having  carried  on  his  imperial  shoulders  twelve 
baskets  of  earth,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  to  the  site 
of  the  corner-stone.  Besides  the  anxiety  entailed  by  the 
inroads  of  Arianism,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Donatists  afflicted 
St.  Sylvester  throughout  his  Pontificate.  The  Arletan  Synod 
of  314  had  confirmed  the  triumph  of  St.  Csecilian ;  but  the 
Donatists  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their  defeat,  and  had 
again  appealed  to  the  emperor,  with  the  result  that  thereafter 
Constantine  vacillated  in  his  course  toward  them.  Although 
he  spurned  them  at  Milan  in  316,  he  soon  lessened  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  his  edicts  against  them,  and  finally  allowed  them  full 
liberty.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  further  career 
and  the  end  of  this  heresy.  When  Constantine  died,  the 
government  of  Africa  fell  to  Constans  ;  and  while  this  emperor 
was  at  first  benign  toward  the  Donatists,  he  soon  found  them 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  homes,  not  only  of  Catholics, 
but  even  of  their  own  sect,  and  then  he  made  use  of  the  army 
to  restore  order.  When  the  schismatic  bishops  saw  the 
ruin  of  the  armed  bands  which  they  had  employed,  some  of 
them  fled,  others  again  were  exiled.  Under  Julian  the  Apos¬ 
tate,  the  Donatists  were  naturally  caressed  as  internecine 
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foes  of  Christianity ;  not  only  were  their  churches  restored 
to  them  ;  but  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Catholics  were 
given  to  them.  With  the  accession  of  Yalentinian  I.,  their 
audacity  met  with  a  check,  that  emperor  passing  very  severe 
laws  to  keep  it  within  limits  ;  but  when  Gildo  invaded  Africa 
in  the  year  397,  the  Donatists  had  reason  for  joy,  as  he  re¬ 
moved  all  restraint  from  their  murderous  proclivities.  Hon- 
orius  put  another  stop  to  the  slaughter  of  the  orthodox,  and 
sincerely  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  permanent  peace ;  in  the 
year  411  he  caused  the  meeting  of  that  famous  Conference  of 
which  St.  Augustine  gives  a  full  history,  and  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated.  In  this  assembly,  after  due  consideration,  Marcel- 
linus,  the  imperial  representative,  passed  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Catholics.  Frightened  by  the  severe  penalties  pro¬ 
nounced  against  them  by  the  emperor,  most  of  the  Donatists 
yielded,  and  before  many  years  the  sect  had  vanished.  It 
would  seem  that  violent  and  audacious  as  it  was,  this  heresy 
made  no  headway  outside  of  Africa.  It  tried  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  Rome,  and  there  sustained  successively  six  bish¬ 
ops,  men  of  ability  and  of  grave  manners  ;  but  they  met  with 
no  success,  not  obtaining  the  use  of  even  one  church  in  the 
city.  Indeed,  from  the  fact  that  their  conventicles  were  held 
in  the  mountains  of  the  neighborhood,  they  were  known 
aipong  the  Romans  as  “  Mountaineers.'  Defore  we  dismiss 
this  subject,  we  should  notice  an  allegation  made  by  Basnage 
and  Mosheim,  and  in  their  wake  by  nearly  all  Protestant- 
historians ;  namely,  that  Pope  St.  Melchiades  acted  in  the 
matter  of  the  Donatists  as  a  delegate  of  Constantine,  and  not 
in  his  own  capacity  as  the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 
This  allegation  is  not  even  specious  ;  for  we  know  from 
Optatus  that  when  the  prince  was  approached  by  the  sectar¬ 
ians,  he  cried  out,  “  You  ask  of  me,  a  secular,  to  give  judg¬ 
ment,  when  I  myself  await  the  judgment  of  Christ?  ”  And 
to  the  complaining  Donatus,  after  the  Roman  synod,  he 
answered,  “  O  mad  audacity  of  fury  !  Just  as  do  the  Gentiles, 
they  put  forth  an  appeal.”  We  also  know  that  when  Con¬ 
stantine  took  cognizance  of  the  case  after  the  Council  of 
Arles,  it  was  with  disgust  at  the  audacity  of  the  Donatists, 
.and  with  the  intention  of  “  afterward  asking  the  pardon  of 
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the  bishops  ’’  for  daring  to  judge  in  sacred  matters.  If  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor  as  to  the  respective  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  secular,  is  it  credible  that 
he  would  try  to  make  a  delegate  of  the  Pontiff?  Had  the 
power  of  St.  Melchiades  been  merely  vicarious,  would  he 
iiave  joined  with  himself  the  fifteen  "Italian  bishops  whom 
the  prince  had  not  named?  Again,  those  were  given  by 
Constantine  as  judges,  whom  the  Donatists  had  asked  for, 
namely,  the  three  Gallic  prelates,  not  Melchiades  and  the  fif. 
teen  Italians.  And  if  Constantine  had  thought  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  authority  in  the  premises,  would  he  have  sent 
these  Gauls  all  the  way  to  Rome,  especially  when  he  himself 
"  as  iri  Gaul  ?  Rut  St.  Augustine  certainly  regarded  the 
Pontiff  not  as  an  imperial  delegate,  but  as  exercising  his 
supreme  judicial  prerogative  in  the  Roman  synod  ;  for  he 
says  of  Constantine,  “  He  conceded  the  other  Arletan  judg¬ 
ment,  not  because  it  was  necessary ,  but  yielding  to  their  'per¬ 
versity,  and  icishmgin  every  way  to  repress  their  impudence." 
If  the  Synod  of  Arles  was  not  necessary,  then  certainly  Mel¬ 
chiades  had  acted  as  supreme  judge.  Finally,  if  the  Pontiff 
judged  in  this  Donatist  matter  as  vicar  of  Constantine, 
how  is  it  that  Csecilian  was  able,  when  and  how  he  wished, 
to  carry  his  case  to  the  Apostolic  See  ?  Returning  now  to 
the  I  ontificate  of  St.  Sylvester  I.,  we  touch  on  the  question 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  tiara,  which  he  is  thought  to 
have  assumed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 
When  men  believed  in  that  apocryphal  document  which  is 
styled  “  The  Donation  of  Constantine,”  they  credited  the 
story  therein  related,  that  when  the  emperor  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  he  gave  to  St.  Sylvester 
and  his  successors  the  civil  administration  of  Rome  and  its 
district;  and  that  then  the  Pontiff  assumed  the  tiara.  In 
its  proper  place  we  shall  show  that  the  Papal  temporal  rule 
over  the  Roman  States  did  not  begin  before  the  year  754, 
although  even  in  the  fifth  century  the  Pontiff  was  practically 
in  many  respects  a  temporal  prince  ;  here  we  merely  observe 
with  Papebroch  that  the  tiara  was  originally  nothing  else 
than  the  liberty-cap  which  the  Romans  used  to  wear  occa¬ 
sionally  as  a  sign  of  their  supposed  freedom.  It  was  natural 
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that  the  liberty  just  accorded  to  the  Church  should  be  sym¬ 
bolized  on  the  brow  of  her  supreme  pastor  ;  and  St.  Sylvester 
placed  a  circlet  or  diadem  of  gold  at  the  edge  of  the  cap  in 
indication  of  the  priestly  royalty  conferred  by  Our  Saviour 
on  His  Yicar.  It  was  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (1294)  who  added 
a  second  crown  to  this  symbol  as  significant  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  wearer  ;  and  finally  Pope  Urban  V.  (1362)  added 
the  third  crown  so  that  the  mystic  significance  of  the  ternary 
number  might  be. presented.  In  fine,  the  Papal  tiara  is  the 
symbol  of  a  triple  Church  :  the  Church  Militant,  ruled  and 
guided  by  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  the  Church  Suffering,  which 
the  Pontiff  aids  by  his  indulgences  and  other  suffrages ;  and 
the  Church  Triumphant,  to  so  many  of  whose  members  the 
same  Pontiff  decrees  the  honors  of  the  altar. 

XXXY.  St.  Mark  (336). - This  Pontiff,  a  Roman,  oc¬ 

cupied  the  Chair  of  Peter  for  nine  months.  He  ordered  that 
the  Nicene  Creed  should  be  recited  or  sung  at  every  Mass  ; 
and  it  was  because  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  because  of  his  name, 
that  Palatio  quaintly  wrote  in  1687  :  “  You  would  not  distin¬ 
guish  Mark  from  Mark  unless  the  Evangelist  preceded  the 
Pontiff.  If  this  Pontiff  is  depicted  without  the  Gospel  in 
his  hand,  it  is  because  his  heart,  not  his  hand,  guarded  that 
Gospel.  He  rendered  our  Profession  of  Faith  more  easy  by 
enjoining  that  the  Symbol  should  be  recited  after  the  Gospel.” 
According  to  some,  it  was  St.  Mark  who  decreed  that  the 
bishop  of  Ostia  should  ever  afterward  consecrate  a  newly- 
elected  Pope,  if  said  elect  was  not  already  a  bishop  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  bishops  of  Ostia  enjoyed  this  privilege  before 
the  days  of  St.  Mark.  However,  it  is  true  that  this  Pontiff 
accorded  to  the  bishops  of  Ostia  the  right  of  wearing  the 
Po, Ilium,  a  distinction  which  hitherto  had  belonged  to  the  Pope 
alone,  and  which  time  was  to  see  accorded  to  all  patriarchs, 
primates,  and  archbishops. 

XXXYI.  St.  Julius  I.  (337-352) . - This  Pontiff,  a  Roman 

by  birth,  was  a  firm  protector  of  St.  Athanasius.  At  the 
request  of  the  Arians,  he  convoked  in  Rome  a  synod  to  which 
he  invited  the  two  parties,  including  St.  Athanasius,  who 
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had  been  deposed  by  the  Arian  Synod  of  Antioch.  This 
Roman  synod,  held  in  343,  upheld  the  cause  of  St.  Athanasius 
and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  In  347  St.  Julius  convoked  that 
Council  of  Sardica  which  has  not  been  generally  mentioned, 
under  its  own  name,  as  one  of  the  (Ecumenical  assemblies  of 
the  Church,  since  it  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
appendix  to  the  General  Council  of  Nice.  The  reason  for  this 
Council  was  furnished  by  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  St. 
Athanasius,  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  of  Asclepa  of  Gaza ; 
and  also  by  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  Eusebian  malcon¬ 
tents,  caused  by  the  Pontifical  restoration  of  St.  Athanasius 
and  his  friends  to  communion.  The  Pontiff  presided  over 
the  Council  by  means  of  his  legates,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  and 
the  priests  Arcliidamus  and  Philoxenus.  Theodoret  says  that 
the  synodals  numbered  250 ;  Sozomenes  planes  the  number 
at  376;  St.  Athanasius  makes  them  284.  Scarcely  had  the 
bishops  assembled  for  the  Council,  when  the  Eusebian  faction, 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  retired  to  Pliilippopolis,  where  they 
held  an  independent  Synod,  retaining  the  name  of  “  Council 
•of  Sardica.  They  took  this  action  because  the  fathers  would 
not  commence  the  proceedings  by  ejecting  Athanasius  and 
his  companions  from  their  body.  After  their  departure,  the 
Council  solemnly  absolved  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  Asclepa, 
and  others  who  had  been  wickedly  condemned  by  the  Euse- 
bians  ;  and  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  Yalens,  Ursacius,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Stephen  of  Antioch,  Acacius  of  Caesarea,  Menophant 
of  Ephesus,  and  George  of  Laodicea.  In  their  Synodical 
Epistle,  notifying  Pope  Julius  of  their  action,  the  fathers  say 
that  “  it  will  be  right  and  proper  that  the  priests  of  the  Lord 
from  all  the  provinces  refer  all  to  the  head,  that  is,  to  the 
See  of  the  Apostle  Peter.” 

XXXVII.  St.  Liberius  (352-366). - We  have  already 

spoken  at  some  length,  when  treating  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  concerning  the  persecution  of  St.  Liberius  by  that 
emperor,  and  in  regard  to  the  holy  Pontiffs  pretended  lapse 
from  orthodoxy.  Here  we  remark  that  when  Rome  had 
expelled  the  intruding  Felix,  the  appointee  of  Constantius, 
and  when  the  emperor  had  yielded  to  the  tears  of  the  Roman 
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matrons  by  a  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Pontiff,  the  year 
359  beheld  a  Council  at  Rimini,  which  was  attended  by  more 
than  400  bishops,  of  whom  80  were  more  or  less  oredolent  of 
Arianism.  Many  of  these  prelates,  men  who  had  received 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  had  joined  in  the  excommunication  of 
Ursacius  and  Yalens,  now  yielded  to  the  violence  of  Con- 
stantius  and  to  the  wiles  of  the  heretics,  signing  the  third 
formula  of  Sirmium,  which  was  thoroughly  heterodox.  St. 
Liberius  excommunicated  these  miserable  apostates ;  and 
Constantius  tried  again  in  vain  to  dominate  his  Apostolic 
firmness.  He  was  exiled  for  the  second  time  ;  but  he  went 
no  further  than  the  Catacombs,  and  there  he  continued  to 
govern  the  Church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  six  years 
after  his  second  expulsion. 

XXXVIII.  St.  Felix  II. - We  follow  the  usual  course 

when  we  place  the  name  of  Felix  II.,  the  intruded  rival  of  St. 
Liberius,  in  our  list  of  the  Popes ;  but  why  his  name  is  thus 
placed  we  do  not  comprehend.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
place  due  to  Felix  is  connected  intimately  with  the  question 
of  the  fall  or  innocence  of  St.  Liberius.  Bellarmino,  Baronio, 
and  a  few  others,  contend  that  he  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  a 
legitimate  Pontiff,  and  hence  they  style  him  Felix  II.  Pape- 
brocli  and  Zaccaria  hold  that  Felix  was  a  vicar  of  Liberius. 
Christian  Lupus,  Dupin,  Alexandre,  Tillemont,  and  Orsi,  place 
him  among  the  Anti-Popes ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  refute  their 
arguments.  If  there  was  any  time  when  Felix  was  a  legitimate 
Pontiff,  it  was  when  Liberius  was  in  exile,  and  only  then 
because  Liberius  had  abdicated.  But  nothing  in  history  is 
more  certain  than  that  Liberius  never  abdicated ;  and  if  he 
had  done  so,  Felix  should  have  become  his  successor  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  manner,  and  not  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians  and 
the  violence  of  Constantius.  Nor  cau  an  argument  for  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  Felix  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ancient  records  number  him  among  the  saints. 
Granting  that  he  is  not  confounded  in  these  documents  with 
Pope  St.  Felix  I.,  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  became  a 
saint,  that  he  was  never  an  Anti-Pope.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  legitimate  Pontiff,  he  may  have  repented  of  his  usurpation, 
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and  during  liis  last  years  of  life,  while,  as  Pliilostorgius  says, 
“he  retained  the  dignity  of  bishop,  but  governed  no  church,”’ 
he  may  have  advanced  to  heroic  sanctity.  In  more  modern 
days,  the  propriety  of  erasing  the  name  of  Felix  II.  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Pontiffs  was  frequently  debated  in  Rome  ;  and 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  supervising  the  revision  of  the  “Roman 
Martyrology  ”  in  1582,  was  considering  the  matter  when,  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  dubious 
Pontiff,  there  was  discovered  in  the  ancient  church  of  Sts. 
Cosmas  and  Damianus  a  marble  sarcophagus  which  bore  the 
inscription  :  “  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  saintly  Pope  and 
Martyr,  Felix,  who  condemned  the  heretic,  Constantius.” 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  believed  that  the  discovery  was  provi¬ 
dential  ;  and  therefore  the  name  of  Felix  was  not  disturbed. 

XXXIX.  St.  Damasus  I.  (366-384). - At  the  time  which. 

now  engages  our  attention,  men  had  begun  to  regard  the 
ancient  manner  of  electing  a  Pope  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people  as  no  longer  a  praiseworthy  institution ; 
too  frequently  tumults  had  been  the  order  of  the  day  when 
the  interpontificium  was  about  to  terminate,  and  precisely 
because  the  very  nature  of  the  method  of  election  then  obtain¬ 
ing  admitted  to  the  polls  men  who  were  often  by  no  means 
the  flower  of  Christendom.  Rufinus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
eellinus  record  that  the  election  of  St.  Damasus  was  “  con¬ 
tested  ”  by  certain  malcontents  ;  that  an  anti-Pope,  Ursinus 
or  Ursicinus,  was  put  forward ;  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sicinian  Basilica  was  deluged  with  blood,  137  of  the  dispu¬ 
tants  having  been  killed.  Valentinian  banished  the  leaders 
of  the  schismatics,  whereupon  they  followed  the  usual  course 
of  such  persons,  heaping  calumnies  on  the  holy  Damasus ; 
but  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  the  Pontiff  triumphed,  “and  did 
not  injure  the  conquered.”  At  the  time  of  his  election  to 
the  Chair  of  Peter,  St.  Damasus,  a  Hispano-Roman,  was 
archdeacon  of  Rome.  He  had  been  a  companion  of  Pope 
St.  Liberius  during  that  Pontiff’s  exile  in  Berea,  and  had 
been  of  great  assistance  in  his  administration  after  his  res¬ 
toration.  The  first  care  of  the  new  Pope  was  to  impede  the 
advance  of  Arianism,  then  spreading  its  nets  in  Illyria  and 
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even  in  Milan ;  for  this  purpose  he  held  two  synods  in  Rome 
in  368  and  370,  condemning  the  two  Illyrian  bishops,  Ursacius 
and  Yalens,  as  also  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan.  v  He  also 
labored  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Apollinarist  heresy,  of  the 
Semiarian  aberrations,  and  of  the  Macedonian  errors.  With 
this  last  object  he  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  imperially 
convoked  assembly  which  was  afterward  known  as  the 
Second  General  Council  (First  of  Constantinople).  Mace- 
donius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  successively  an  Arian  and 
a  Semiarian,  finally  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
asserting  that  He  is  not  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Fatliei 
and  the  Son.  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  taught  that 
Christ  took  a  body  from  Mary,  but  not  a  soul ;  that  then  he 
assumed  a  soul,  but  one  wanting  mind,  the  Divine  "YN  ord 
taking  the  place  of  mind  and  intellect.  He  erred  also  in  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  flesh  of  our  Lord,  for  he  held  that  the 
Word  and  flesh  were  one  and  the  same  substance,  since  the 
“  Word  was  made  flesh  ”  ;  that  is,  he  taught,  something  of 
the  Word  was  changed  into  flesh,  and  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
not  taken  from  that  of  Mary.  Against  these  two  heresies 
the  Council  took  immediate  action.  At  first,  Meletius  of 
Antioch  was  its  president,  but,  dying  during  the  synod,  he 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Hazianzen.  The  latter 
abdicating  his  see  of  Constantinople,  Timothy  of  Alexandria 
was  called  to  the  presidency,  and  finally  it  was  given  to 
Nectarius,  the  successor  of  St,  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The 
synod  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  all 
Orientals.  In  the  beginning  it  did  not  possess  the  authority 
of  an  Oecumenical  Council,  for  it  was  convoked  by  the  em- 
porer,  Theodosius,  and  to  it  the  Occidental  prelates  were  not 
invited ;  but  the  character  of  oecumenicity  was  affixed  to  it 
when  its  acts  were  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  This  occurred, 
in  regard  to  its  Symbol  and  its  definitions  of  faith,  shortly 
after  the  Pontificate  of  Gelasius  ;  but  its  Canons  were  not 
accepted  in  the  West  for  some  time  afterward.  One  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  Second  General  Council  was  the 
addition,  by  way  of  explanation,  of  several  clauses  to  the 
Nicene  Creed.  First,  to  the  clause  “  maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  ”  was  added  “  of  heaven  and  earth  ” 
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against  the  Manicheans,  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  two 
Principles.  Secondly,  the  phrase  “  born  before  all  ages  ” 
was  inserted  to  combat  the  teaching  of  Pliotinus  that  the 
Word  was  not  eternal  but  temporal,  having  an  origin  in  the 
womb  of  Mary,  and  in  the  man  Christ.  Thirdly,  the  heresy 
of  Apollinaris  caused  the  introduction  of  “  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  Fourthly,  where  the  Nicene 
Creed  reads  only  “suffered,”  the  words  “  was  crucified  for 
us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  buried,”  were  added.  It 
also  added,  “  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,”  and 
“  He  is  to  come  again  in  glory.”  And  as  Apollinaris  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ,  and  to  Har- 
cellus  of  Aucyra  was  imputed  the  assertion  that  Christ  would 
one  day  surrender  His  kingdom  to  the  Father,  aud  then  be 
reduced  to  the  order  of  the  just,  the  Council  wrote  “  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.”  Fifthly,  to  further  con¬ 
found  the  Macedonian  errors  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pass¬ 
age  from  “Lord  and  Life-Giver”  to  “the  holy  prophets” 
was  introduced.  Sixthly,  the  concluding  clause,  beginning 
with  “  and  in  one  Holy,  Catholic  Church,  ”  and  terminating 
with  the  “  Amen,”  was  subjoined.  As  to  the  assertion  made 
by  some  that  Pope  Damasus  added  the  celebrated  clause 
“ Filioque”  “And  from  the  Son,”  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  it.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  this  addition  was  probably  made  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  ( 858 ),  as  we  gather  from  the  Encyclical  sent  by 
the  heresiarch  Pliotius  to  the  Orientals.  Finally  in  the  Second 
Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  the  phrase  was  solemnly  sung 
thrice  in  the  Creed  by  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  but  by  special 
indult  the  former  were  permitted  to  omit  it  in  their  churches  ; 
and  in  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  when  the  dogma  of 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  confirmed,  the 
Universal  Church  approved  of  the  addition.  Among  the 
three  Canons  decreed  by  this  Council,  only  one  needs  notice 
in  a  work  like  the  present  one  ;  and  that  is  the  third  :  “  Let 

the  bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the  primacy  of  honor 
after  the  Roman  bishop,  because  that  city  is  the  youngei 
Rome.”  By  this  Canon,  which  gave  the  patriarchal  dignity 
to  a  bishop  hitherto  subject  to  the  prelate  of  Alexandria,  a 
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radical  revolution  was  wrought  in  Oriental  discipline  ;  and 
while  it  could  but  be  received  with  joy  by  the  Constantino- 
politans,  it  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  former  Being  now 
relegated  to  the  third  seat  in  the  hierarchy,  and  the  latter  to 
the  fourth.  A  see  which,  fifty  years  before,  had  been  a 
modest  member  of  the  provincial  synod  of  Heraclea,  found 
itself  now  raised  to  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Pontiffs,  ever  zealous  for  the  rights  of  each  and 
all  of  the  churches,  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  encroachments 
authorized  by  this  third  Canon ;  and  they  only  recognized  it 
when  the  entire  East  was  willing,  nay  desired,  that  it  should 
be  acknowledged.  In  the  exercise  of  his  Pontifical  office, 
Pope  St.  Damasus  was  necessarily  as  watchful  over  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  written  word  of  God — the  Holy 
Bible — as  he  was  over  the  otherwise  transmitted  word — Tra¬ 
dition.  Therefore  when  it  became  evident  that  through  the 
fault  of  translators  and  copyists  many  incorrectnesses  had 
crept  into  various  codices  of  Holy  Writ,  he  entrusted  to  St. 
Jerome  the  immense  task  of  correcting  the  ancient  Italic 
Version— of  rendering  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
conformable  to  the  original  Greek,  and  that  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  text.  It  was  also  because 
of  the  inspiration  received  from  St.  Damasus  that  the  Great¬ 
est  Doctor,  as  that  grand  genius  himself  tells  us,  encouraged 
and  leplied  to  the  innumerable  (questions  which  were  referred 
to  him  by  the  bishops  and  synods  of  both  East  and  West. 
This  indefatigable  Pontiff  restored  the  church  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  which  was  afterward  therefore  termed  in  Damaso  :  he 
ornamented  it  most  richly,  and  endowed  it  with  valuable  real 
estate.  He  drained  the  marshes  which  then  infected  the 
neighboihood  of  the  Vatican.  He  raised  innumerable 
monuments  to  martyrs,  composing  for  them,  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances,  panegyrics  in  verse  which  are  the  admiration  of  mod¬ 
ern  scholars.  He  died  an  octogenarian,  “  a  virgin  Doctor  of 
a  virgin  Church,”  as  St.  Jerome  termed  him;  “the  honor 
and  glory  of  Rome,  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounced 
him;  and  «  a  grand  Apostle,  evidently  chosen  by  God  to- 
govern  His  Church,”  as  was  declared  by  St.  Ambrose. 
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XL.  St.  Siricius  (384-398). - This  Pontiff,  a  Roman  by 

birth,  was  probably  the  first  to  reserve  to  himself,  as  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  authority,  the  appellation 
of  Papa  or  Pope,  a  title  which  hitherto  had  been  given  to 
all  bishops  and  priests.  It  was  he  who  first  allowed  monks, 
as  a  class,  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  that  privilege  having  been 
granted  to  them  heretofore  only  in  exceptional  instances. 
When  the  excellence  of  virginity,  and  even  the  virginity  of 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God.,  were  denied  by  Jovinianus,  the 
Pontiff  not  only  condemned  these  errors,  but  expressly  con¬ 
firmed  and  sanctioned  that  celibacy  of  priests  and  deacons 
which  had  been  generally  observed  even  in  Apostolic  times  - 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Priscillianists  and  the 
Manicheans  denied  the  excellence  of  marriage,  St.  Siricius 
reprobated  the  outrage  on  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Then  it  was  that  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  own  and  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow-prelates  of  Lombardy,  wrote  to  the 
Pontiff:  “Since  Jovinianus  and  Auxentius  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  Your  Holiness,  we  also  condemn  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  sentence.”  Speaking  of  the  promotion  of  a 
sub-deacon  to  the  diaconate,  St.  Siricius  says  that  the 
future  deacon  must  swear  to  be  continent ;  “  for  all  of  us, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  are  bound  by  this  indissoluble 
law  ;  from  the  day  of  our  ordination,  our  bodies  and  hearts 
have  been  consecrated  to  chastity.”  This  clause,  taken  from 
the  Pontiffs  letter  to  Hymerius,  metropolitan  of  Tarragona 
in  Spain,  would  indicate  that  at  that  time  sub-deacons  were 
not,  at  least  universally,  compelled  to  celibacy.  In  the  same 
letter  to  Hymerius,  it  is  ordered  that  unless  necessity  urges. 
Baptism  shall  be  administered  only  on  the  Feasts  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost.  The  attention  of  Hymerius  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  Baptism  is  valid,  when  administered  by  an  Arian  ; 
for  the  Church  lias  always  taught  that  Baptism,  conferred 
even  by  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan,  is  valid  when  the  baptizer  neither 
adds  to  nor  abstracts  from  the  essential  “  form  ”  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  when  he  has  the  intention  of  performing  that 
which  the  Church  intends  to  be  performed  in  the  administration 
of  that  Sacrament— when,  that  is,  the  minister  does  not  per¬ 
form  the  rite  mente  heretica.  In  illustration  of  the  fact  thatr 
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saints  often  disagree  without  detriment  to  teieir  holiness,  we 
may  note  that  St.  Siricius  was  not  too  friendly  toward  St. 
Jerome,  the  Eoman  diocesan  clergy  having  been  severely 
criticised  by  the  great  Doctor,  and  having  therefore  preju¬ 
diced  the  mind  of  their  Pontiff  against  him.  Fault  used  to  be 
found  with  this  Pontiff  by  many  because,  they  asserted,  he 
was  unjust  to  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  he  failed  to  repress 
the  errors  of  the  Origenists  and  the  frauds  of  Rufinus  (the 
Italian,  not  the  Syrian).  For  these  three  reasons,  when 
Baronio  corrected  the  “  Roman  Marty rology,”  he  omitted 
the  name  of  Siricius  ;  but  Cardinal  Noris,  Fiorentini,  and  the 
two  Pagi  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  critical  Oratorian, 
and  the  perspicacious  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  restored  the  name 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Saints. 

XLI.  St.  Anastasius  I.  (398-402). - St.  Jerome  says  that 

this  Pontiff,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
Apostolic  Chair  during  four  short  years  because  Rome  was 
■then  “  unworthy  of  his  presence  for  a  longer  period  ;  and 
■that  God  removed  him  either  because  He  did  not  wish  the 
sacking  of  the  Queen-City  by  the  barbarians  to  occur  under 
so  grand  a  Pontiff,  or  because  he  saw  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Pope  might  force  Him  to  annul  His  sentence.”  The  great 
Doctor  says  that  Anastasius  was  opulently  poor,  and  vigi¬ 
lantly  Apostolic,  and  that  “  he  crushed  the  head  of  the  hydra.” 
This  hydra  was  Rufinus,  a  pretended  disciple  of  Origen. 
St.  Jerome  reproaches  Origen,  or  rather  the  corrupters  of 
Origen’s  writings,  with  “  pronouncing  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
creature,”  and  with  a  “  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies.”  Anastasius  condemned  these  errors. 

XLII.  St.  Innocent  I.  (402-417). — —This  Pontiff  was  a 
native  of  Albi  in  Piedmont.  One  of  the  most  striking  events 
of  his  Pontificate  was  the  appeal  made  by  St.  John  Chrys¬ 
ostom  to  his  Apostolic  authority.  The  great  Chrysostom 
was  bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  that  see  which  in  his  time 
had  already  given  signs  of  the  overweening  ambition  which 
was  one  day  to  bring  about  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
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wreck  of  Eastern  Christendom.  An  appeal  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff  on  the  part  of  so  exalted  a  prelate,  and  against  the 
decision  of  so  powerful  a  bishop  as  him  of  Alexandria  who 
was  then  recognized  as  second  in  dignity  to  the  Pope  alone, 
should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  Protestants  of  intelligence. 
When,  in  the  year  398,  St.  John  Chrysostom  was  chosen  as 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  Theophilus,  the  bishop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  exerted  every  influence  to  prevent  his  accession  to  the 
episcopal  dignity.  But  the  emperor  so  willing,  Theophilus 
accorded  the  consecration ;  although  his  enmity  proved  long- 
lived,  and  it  only  wanted  a  suitable  occasion  to  manifest 
itself  in  works.  Chrysostom  had  also  made  many  enemies 
among  the  rich  and  powerful  by  his  eloquent  outbursts 
against  their  arrogance  and  cruel  injustice.  On  one  occasion 
Chrysostom  preached  a  severe  sermon  on  the  vanity  and 
luxury  to  which  many  females  of  the  capital  were  given  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  the  discourse  being  represented 
to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  as  directed  especially  against  her 
imperial  person,  she  resolved  upon  vengeance.  Accordingly, 
Theophilus  held  a  synod  in  which  forty-five  bishops  pre¬ 
sented  false  accusations,  Chrysostom  himself  being  absent. 
Theophilus  rendered  judgment  of  deposition,  and  the 
emperor  followed  up  the  sentence  with  a  decree  of  exile  ;  but 
under  the  combined  influence  of  fear  of  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  of  terror  on  account  of  an  earthquake,  Eudoxia 
relented,  and  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  saint.  But 
about  eight  months  afterward,  a  statue  of  Eudoxia  was  being 
dedicated  alongside  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  while  divine 
service  was  being  held  within ;  and  Chrysostom  was  so 
impressed  with  the  disrespect  caused  by  the  noise  of  the 
accompanying  games,  that  in  his  sermon  he  condemned  all 
concerned  in  the  festivity.  Then  the  smouldering  fire  burst 
out  anew,  and  in  404  another  synod  was  held,  the  sentence  of 
deposition  was  renewed,  and  Chrysostom  was  exiled.  His 
enemies  tried  to  justify  their  conduct  before  Pope  Innocent  I.  ; 
but  when  that  Pontiff  received  an  appeal  from  the  persecuted 
bishop,  he  rescinded  the  iniquitous  decree  of  deposition,  and 
induced  the  Western  emperor,  Honorius,  to  patronize  Chry¬ 
sostom’s  cause  before  his  imperial  brother,  Arcadius.  In  the. 
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meantime,  the  saint  in  his  place  of  exile — almost  a  desert — 
had  been  frequently  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He 
dragged  out  an  existence  at  Mt.  Tarsus  for  three  years,  and 
then,  having  been  ordered  to  Pithium  in  the  Euxine,  he 
succumbed  at  Comana  to  the  cruelties  of  his  guards,  and 
.died  Sept.  14,  407.  The  appeal  of  the  saint  to  the  Pontiff 
narrates  his  injuries,  and  thus  continues  :  “  In  order  that 

such  confusion  may  not  invade  the  whole  earth  which  is 
under  heaven,  we  pray  you  that  by  your  letters  you  denounce 
those  things  which  have  been  wickedly  done  against  us  by 
one  of  the  parties  (to  the  question)  while  we  were  absent  and 
not  declining  a  trial,  so  that  their  proceedings  may  not  have 
any  value,  as  indeed  from  their  very  nature  they  have  none  ; 
and  that  those  who  have  dared  such  things  be  subjected  to 
ithe  penalties  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Grant  therefore  to 
'-us,  who  have  been  neither  convicted  nor  reprehended  nor 
proved  guilty,  the  enjoyment  of  your  Letters  of  Communion 
and  of  your  charity.”  Another  important  event  of  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  of  St.  Innocent  I.  was  his  condemnation  of  the  primary 
errors  of  Pelagianism.  Pelagius  was  a  British  monk  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  priest,  or  even  a  deacon.  His  chief  disciple 
was  another  monk,  a  Scot  named  Cselestius,  who  wras  so 
active  a  disseminator  of  the  new  heresy  that  at  Ephesus  it 
was  condemned  as  Cselestianism.  The  basis  of  this  system 
was  the  erroneous  assertion  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  crea¬ 
ted  as  mortals,  so  that,  whether  they  sinned  or  not,  they 
would  have  died.  This  sin  of  our  first  parents  injured  them¬ 
selves  alone,  Pelagius  naturally  concluded  ;  and  when  infants  ’ 
are  born,  they  are  in  that  state  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
before  the  fall.  Hence  infants,  said  the  heresiarch,  attain  to 
eternal  bliss,  even  if  they  are  not  baptized.  According  to 
Pelagius,  concupiscence  and  death  are  natural  conditions  of 
humanity,  even  as  it  was  created,  and  therefore  human 
nature  has  not  been  vitiated  by  the  fall.  If  it  has  not  been 
vitiated,  it  remains  as  in  the  beginning,  and  by  its  own  innate 
strength  is  able  to  avoid  all  sin.  Hence,  divine  grace  is  not 
necessary  to  man,  that  he  may  perform  meritorious  works 
Erom  these  general  principles  were  derived  multifarious 
and  gross  errors,  permeating  through  the  entire  economy  of 
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the  Christian  system,  but  which  it  is  not  our  province  to 
indicate  in  this  work.  The  morality  of  the  Pelagians  was 
detestable.  According  to  them,  ignorance  and  forgetfulness, 
even  when  vincible,  excuse  from  sin.  No  rich  man  can  enter 
into  heaven,  unless  he  has  sold  all  his  possessions.  They 
exaggerated,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  truth  and  common 
sense,  the  necessity  of  modesty  in  dress,  of  taking  no  oaths, 
and  of  loving  our  enemies.  With  regard  to  the  last,  how¬ 
ever,  they  inconsistently  held  that  an  enemy  was  never  to  be 
believed.  Pelagianism  having  made  rapid  and  extensive 
inroads  in  Africa  and  Palestine,  there  was  held  at  Carthage 
in  416  a  synod  which  was  attended  by  68  bishops  of  that 
proconsulate ;  and  the  “  Acts  ”  •  of  the  assembly,  which 
condemned  Pelagius  and  Cielestius,  were  sent  for  confirmation 
to  St.  Innocent.  “  We  deemed  it  right,”  said  the  prelates, 
•“  to  send  our  ‘Acts’  to  Tour  Charitableness,  so  that  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  might  be  added  to  the  statutes 
•of  our  mediocrity,  to  guard  the  salvation  of  many,  and  to 
correct  the  perversity  of  some.”  In  the  year  416,  Silvanus, 
primate  of  Numidia,  held  at  Milevi  a  synod  of  61  bishops 
who  accused  the  two  heresiarchs  to  the  Pontiff,  aud  conclud¬ 
ed  their  epistle  in  these  words :  “  We  believe  that  by  the 
help  of  the  mercy  of  Our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Christ,  who 
deigns  to  guide  thee  when  praying  to  Him,  those  who  hold 
such  perverse  and  pernicious  things  will  more  easily  yield  to 
thy  authority  which  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  we  may  rather  rejoice  because  of 
their  correction,  than  lament  their  destruction.”  Pope  In¬ 
nocent  I.,  having  received  the  “  Acts  ”  of  the  African  Synods, 
condemned  the  two  primary  errors  of  Pelagianism,  and  de¬ 
fined  the  two  opposing  dogmas  on  the  necessity  of  grace  and  on 
infant  baptism.  By  this  definition,  which  was  sent  to  Silvanus, 
“the  cause  was  finished,”  says  St.  Augustine but  the  holy 
Doctor  was  obliged  to  add  :  “Would  that  the  error  had  also 
ended  !  ”  It  was  during  this  Pontificate  that  there  occurred 
in  Alexandria  an  event  which  has  been  misrepresented  by  the 
entire  school  of  Voltaire,  and  by  most  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Protestant  historians.  That  the  hero  of  this  event,  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  should  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  by  Yol- 
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taire  and  men  of  that  ilk,  is  but  natural,  since  the  great  prelate 
triumphantly  refuted  the  work  of  Julian  the  Apostate  against 
Christianity;  and  that  Protestant  writers  shoukLswell  the 
defamatory  chorus  is  not  strange,  since  it  was  St.  Cyril  who 
presided,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  at  the  General 
Council  of  Ephesus  which  proclaimed  Mary  to  be  the  Moth¬ 
er  of  God.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  the  great 
city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  still  nearly  one  half  Pagan, 
and  the  Jewish  population  also  was  very  large.  No  populace 
in  the  Empire  was  so  turbulent  and  seditious,  and  therefore 
the  emperors  had  invested  the  patriarchs  with  extensive  civil 
authority,  although  the  force  at  the  prelates’  disposal  was 
not  always  sufficient  to  repress  the  disorders  of  the  mob.  In 
413  St.  Cyril  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate,  and  was  almost 
immediately  involved  in  difficulty  with  Orestes,  the  imperial 
prefect.  Often  he  conjured  this  officer  on  the  Gospels  to  put 
an  end  to  this  enmity  for  the  good  of  the  city.  At  this  time 
the  chief  school  of  Pagan  philosophy  in  Alexandria  was 
taught  by  Hypatia,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.  Among  her  hearers  were  many  of  the  elite  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  ;  but  her  most  important  scholar  wTas  the  prefect.  The 
obstinacy  of  Orestes  in  refusing  a  reconciliation  with  their 
patriarch  was  ascribed  by  the  whole  Christian  community  to 
the  influence  of  Hypatia ;  and  one  day  in  the  Lent  of  415  a 
number  of  parabolani  (members  of  a  society  of  tonsured 
nurses  for  the  sick),  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  philosopher 
as  she  was  proceeding  to  her  lecture  hall,  dragged  her  from 
her  litter,  hurried  her  to  the  great  church  of  the  Csesareum,. 
and  there  literally  tore  her  to  pieces.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  narrative  of  this  horrible  event  which  is  given  by  the 
contemporary  historian,  Socrates  ;  and  which  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  the  latest  Protestant  calumniator  of  the  holy  patriarch, 
professed  to  have  scrupulously  followed.  But  although  Soc¬ 
rates  was  hostile  to  St.  Cyril,  he  does  not  once  even  insinuate 
that  the  prelate  instigated  the  crime ;  while  the  Protestant 
ministerial  novelist,  who  often  affects  some  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory,  openly  makes  the  charge.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  the  guilt 
of  St.  Cyril  has  been  proved  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the- 
eighteenth  century,  “such  as  Brucker,  La  Croze,  Basnage , 
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etc.,  etc.  Let  us  pass  with  a  smile  this  extravagant  encom¬ 
ium  on  writers  of  very  ordinary  calibre,  and  see  how  these 
heterodox  authorities  arrive  at  their  horrible  conclusion.  It 
is  by  adducing  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  Suidas,  Damascius, 
and  Nicephorus  Callixtus.  But  in  vain  do  they  call  on  Soc¬ 
rates.  This  historian,  although  his  Novatianism  would  ren¬ 
der  him  very  willing  to  incriminate  an  orthodox  prelate,  does 
not  charge  the  holy  patriarch  with  either  the  instigation  or 
an  approval  of  the  murder.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  Philos- 
torgius,  also  contemporary  with  Hypatia,  and  a  historian  of 
as  much  reliability  as  Socrates,  narrates  her  death,  but  does 
not  even  mention  the  name  of  St.  Cyril  in  connection  with 
it,  although,  indeed,  he  inculpates  the  Catholics.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Suidas.  As  for  Nicephorus  Callixtus,  this 
schismatic  author  should  not  be  brought  forward  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  he  lived  nine  centuries  after  the  event,  and  could  know 
nothing  whatever  concerning  it,  unless  from  Socrates  and 
Philostorgius.  Furthermore,  the  best  critics  of  every  school 
tax  this  writer  with  a  fondness  for  fables.  There  remains 
then  only  Damascius,  on  whom  Voltaire  and  his  latest  copy¬ 
ist,  Kingsley,  can  rely  for  justification  in  their  ghoulish  task. 
But  Damascius  was  a  Pagan,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  his 
cause  to  besmirch  the  fair  fame  of  Alexandria’s  patriarch. 
And  of  what  value  is  his  assertion,  made  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  death  of  Hypatia,  when  compared  with  the  silence 
of  her  contemporaries,  Socrates  and  Philostorgius  ?  Again, 
the  very  passage  of  Damascius  adduced  by  the  foes  of  St. 
Cyril  betrays  the  shallowness  of  this  author’s  information. 
He  represents  the  patriarch  as  surprised  at  the  numbers 
awaiting  the  coming  forth  of  Hypatia,  and  as  asking  who  it 
was  that  could  attract  such  a  concourse.  Is  it  possible  tljat 
St.  Cyril,  the  best  informed  man  in  Alexandria  concerning 
even  its  most  trivial  affairs,  the  all-powerful  patriarch  whose 
spies  were  everywhere  (according  to  Kingsley),  did  not  know 
the  residence  of  the  woman  who  disputed  with  him  the  in¬ 
tellectual  empire  of  the  city  ?  And  Damascius  makes  still 
more  exorbitant  demands  on  our  credulity  ;  for  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  until  St.  Cyril  saw  that  crowd  of  her 
enthusiastic  disciples,  he  had  not  even  heard  a  name  which 
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for  years  had  been  renowned  in  Egypt.  Absolutely  speaking, 
no  metaphysical  impossibility  is  involved  in  the  supposition 
of  Voltaire,  Kingsley,  etc. ;  but  if  it  were  accepted,  we  should 
expect  to  discover  some  trace  of  a  heroic  repentance  in  the 
after-life  of  the  patriarch.  Now,  in  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  his  career,  active  and  open  to  inspection  though  it 
was,  we  can  find  neither  the  slightest  trace  of  such  repentance 
nor  even  of  any  slightest  avowal  of  the  crime.  But  we  need 
say  no  more.  The  charge  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  malicious  ; 
and  it  will  thus  be  considered  by  all  fair  minds  until  at  least 
one  contemporary  or  gwcm’-contemporary  authority  can  be 
adduced  in  its  support. 

XLIII.  St.  Zosimus  (417-418). - This  Pontiff  was  a  native 

of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  Pope, 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  British  heresiarch,  Pelagius,  conceived 
the  hope  that  the  good  faith  of  a  perhaps  inexperienced 
Doctor  in  Israel  might  be  deluded ;  and  the  Scottish  Pela- 
gianist,  Caelestius,  was  sent  to  Borne  for  that  purpose.  St. 
Augustine  tells  us  that  St.  Zosimus  “  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  the  eminent  man  who,  had  he  recovered  a  sanity  of  thought, 
might  have  been  useful  to  the  Church ;  but  the  Pope  would 
not  approve  the  heresy,  nor  did  he  lift  the  excommunication.” 
On  the  contrary,  St.  Zosimus  sent  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops 
a  letter  styled  a  “  Tractatorium,”  wherein  he  drew  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  condemnation  of  the  new  heresy ;  and  this 
“  Tractatorium,”  joined  to  the  Dogmatic  Epistle  which  St. 
Leo  the  Great  afterward  sent  to  Flavian  of  Constantinople, 
became  a  rule  of  faith  for  Christendom.  This  Pontificate 
witnessed  that  appeal  from  an  African  priest  to  the  Holy  See, 
with  which  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  familiar 
as  illustrating  the  ancient  recognition  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  entertain  an  appeal  from  any 
quarter  of  Christendom.  This  particular  appeal  was  from 
Apiarius,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Sicca,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated  by  his  ordinary  ;  and  a  controversy  arose 
from  it,  not  indeed  as  to  the  right  of  appeal  itself,  but  as  to 
the  method  of  exercising  it.  Among  the  liturgical  ordinances 
of  St.  Zosimus,  we  note  his  regulation  of  the  shape  of  the 
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sacerdotal  “  maniple  ”  and  “  stole,”  and  his  extension  of  the 
right  of  blessing  the  Paschal  Candle  to  all  parish-churches. 

XLIY.  St.  Boniface  I.  (418-422). - The  first  days  of 

this  Pontificate  having  been  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
Anti-Pope— the  archdeacon,  Eulalius,  who  had  gained  the 
favor  of  Symmachus,  prefect  of  Borne,  St.  Boniface  I.  decreed 
that  thereafter  if  two  or  more  persons  should  appear  to  have 
been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  neither  should  be  held  as 
chosen  until  a  new  and  free  election  would  have  determined 
the  question.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Pontiff  was  a  pro¬ 
test  against  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  The  Constantinopolitan  arrogance 
of  this  monarch  had  induced  him  to  withdraw,  in  favor  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarchate,  the  province  of  Illyria  from 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The  Western  em¬ 
peror,  Honorius,  sustained  the  reclamation  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
the  usurpation  was  revoked.  We  note  that,  writing  to  the 
bishops  of  Illyria,  St.  Boniface  reminded  them  that  when  a 
case  has  been  decided  by  the  Holy  See,  there  should  be  no 
further  discussion  of  the  matter  ;  he  also  drew  their  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Papal  Yicar 
in  Illyria,  ere  they  could  proceed  to  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  or  to  the  holding  of  a  synod. 

XLY.  St.  Celestine  I.  (422-432). - This  Pontiff,  a  Bo- 

man  by  birth,  caused  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  to  be  banished 
from  Italy  ;  and  he  deprived  the  Novatians  of  all  the  churches 
which  they  had  stolen  from  the  Catholics.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  Pelagianism  from  Great  Britain,  he  sent  the  Gallic 
prelate,  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  to  that  land  with  legatine 
powers.  It  was  he  who  sent  St.  Palladius,  a  Greek,  to  Cale¬ 
donia  as  its  first  bishop  ;  and  he  it  was  also  who  commis¬ 
sioned  St.  Patrick  as  the  apostle  of  Scotia,  the  land  which 
in  later  times  was  to  be  termed  “  Ireland.”  It  was  during 
this  Pontificate  that  Nestorius  began  to  propagate  his  heresy, 
and  that  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held  in  order  to 
reprobate  it.  The  primary  errors  of  this  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  two  ;  he  contended  that  the  Man  formed  in 
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the  womb  of  Mary  was  other  than  the  Word  of  God ;  that 
the  Incarnation  was  simply  a  dwelling  of  the  Word  in  man 
as  in  a  temple,  so  that  God  was  not  born,  and  didv  not  suffer 
and  die  ;  that  Christ  therefore  was  not  God,  but  only  the 
Temple  of  God.  His  second  error  was  in  styling  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  not  Theotikos,  “  Mother  of  God,”  but  Christotokos , 
“  Mother  of  Christ.”  His  earliest  lieutenants  were  a  bishop 
named  Dorotheus  and  a  priest  called  Anastasius,  who  opened 
the  campaign  by  anathematizing  all  who  designated  Mary 
as  Mother  of  God.  Like  many  heresiarchs,  Nestorius  found 
a  valuable  ally  for  his  nefarious  work  in  his  external  appear¬ 
ance.  The  mortification  of  abstinence  seemed  to  shine  forth 
from  his  pallid  features  and  his  delicate  frame  ;  grave 
thoughts  had  impressed  a  solemn  seal  upon  his  intellectual 
brow  ;  a  certain  modest  sadness,  which  is  not  without  a  charm, 
especially  for  the  fair  sex,  pervaded  his  gestures.  His  clothes 
bore  the  marks  of  long  usage  ;  he  certaihly  loved  books,  and 
he  claimed  to  love  solitude.  Nestorius  wrote  twice  to  Pope 
St.  Cselestine.  St.  Cyril  also  addressed  the  Pontiff  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  doctrine,  because,  he  says,  “  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  churches  requires  that  such  things  be  communicated 
to  Your  Holiness.”  He  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  “  Deign 

to  give  us  your  decision,  so  that  it  may  be  clear  to  us  whether 
we  ought  to  communicate  with  him,  or  rather  freely  announce 
to  him  that  no  one  can  communicate  with  him  who  favors 
and  teaches  this  erroneous  doctrine.  Further,  the  mind  of 
Your  Integrity  upon  this  matter  ought  to  be  made  clearly 
l^nown  by  letter  to  the  devout  bishops  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  so  that  with  one  soul  we  may 
all  persist  in  one  doctrine,  and  give  help  to  the  true  faith 
which  is  now  attacked.”  When  Pope  St.  Caelestine  had  read 
the  letters  of  St.  Cyril  and  of  Nestorius,  he  held  a  Synod  in 
August,  430.  Sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against 
Nestorius  unless  within  ten  days  from  notification  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  errors,  in  an  open  and  written  confession. 
All  whom  Nestorius  had  wickedly  deprived  of  communion 
were  restored  to  it ;  the  Pelagians  whom  he  had  restored 
Avere  recondemned.  Seven  epistles  were  sent  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  ;  one  commissioning  Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  the  rep- 
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resentative  of  tlae  Holy  See  in  tlie  cause  of  Nestorius,  and  in 
providing  for  the  see  of  Constautinopole.  Another  was  to 
Nestorius,  urging  him  to  return  to  his  right  mind.  A  third 
was  directed  to  the  Constantinopolitan  clergy,  encouraging 
them  to  persevere  in  the  faith.  The  others  were  to  John  of 
Antioch,  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Flavian  of  Philippi,  begging  them,  as  bishops  of  the  next 
greatest  sees  of  the  Orient,  to  labor  energetically  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  At  once  Nestorius,  after  the  usual  style  of 
heresiarclis,  proceeded  to  secure  the  help  of  the  government, 
filling  the  ears  of  Theodosius  with  calumnies,  alleging  that 
when  St.  Cyril  had  dedicated  his  book  on  “  The  Right  Faith  ” 
to  the  emperor,  he  dedicated  a  similar  one  to  the  emperor’s 
sister,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  assistance  against  The¬ 
odosius,  should  that  sovereign  prove  averse  to  him.  In 
the  meantime,  letters  were  sent  to  the  greater  sees  through¬ 
out  the  world,  giving  notice  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  to  be 
held  at  Ephesus  on  the  Pentecost  day  of  the  year  431.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Council,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  presid¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  Pope  St.  Cselestine  ;  the  other  legates,  the 
bishops  Arcadius  and  Projectus,  and  the  priest  Philip,  being 
delayed  on  their  journey  until  the  second  Session.  The 
Synod  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  against  Nestorius,  “  compelled  by  the  Sacred 
Canons,  and  by  the  Epistle  of  the  Most  Holy  Father  and 
Co-minister,  Cselestine,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church.”  In 
the  second  Session,  the  legates  having  arrived,  the  letter  of 
Pope  Cselestine  to  the  Synod  was  read,  the  fathers  acclaim¬ 
ing  Cselestine  as  “the  new  Paul,”  the  “Guardian  of  the 
Faith,”  etc.  The  legates  then  demanded  that  they  should  be 
informed  of  what  had  been  already  done,  but  this  Avas  post¬ 
poned  until  the  next  session.  In  the  third  session,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  already  held  in  the  cause  of  Nestorius  were  read, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Papal  legates.  A  “  Relation  ”  was 
then  sent  to  the  emperor,  informing  him  that  the  Pontifical 
legates  had  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the  lieresiarch.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  origin  and  condemnation 
of  Nestorianism  ;  but  now,  since  the  course  of  our  work 
will  probably  furnish  no  occasion  for  more  than  a  passing 
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allusion  to  this  heresy,  the  reader  may  be  interested  if  we  say 
a  few  words  concerning  its  later  fortunes.  Proscribed  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  the  Nestorians  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Persian  monarchs.  They  founded  celebrated  schools  at 
Edessa,  and  established  the  patriarchate  of  Seleucia.  When 
Mohammedanism  overran  the  Eastern  countries,  the  conquer¬ 
ors  proved  quite  lenient  toward  the  Nestorians,  then  called 
“Oriental  Christians,”  and  even  under  that  savage  regime 
they  preserved  sufficient  vitality  to  send  their  missionaries 
into  China,  establishing  missions  which  lasted  until  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  day,  Nestorianism  is  professed 
by  the  schismatic  portion  of  the  Chaldean  Christians  ;  and 
according  to  Mosheim,  it  is  to  their  immortal  honor  that 
they  are  the  only  Eastern  Christians  who  have  avoided  the 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  When  Mos¬ 
heim  made  this  assertion,  he  knew  that  the  modern  Nestor¬ 
ians  agreed  with  the  Mother  Church  in  teaching  seven  Sac¬ 
raments,  Transubstantiation,  the  Worship  of  Saints,  Prayer 
for  the  Dead.  And  as  for  what  he  calls  their  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  he  knew  that  they  teach  that  our  souls  are  created 
before  our  bodies;  that  they  deny  Original  Sin;  that  they 
teach  that  not  until  the  last  day  do  we  receive  our  final  award  ; 
that  they  hold  that  hell  is  not  eternal.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
since  Protestants  have  such  sympathy  for  all  the  Orientals 
who  hold  aloof  from  Rome,  that  in  their  liturgy  the  Nestor¬ 
ians  persist  in  the  use  of  a  “  dead  language  ”  ;  they  never  use 
the  vernacular,  but  always  the  ancient  Syriac,  following  the 
custom  of  all  the  other  schismatic  churches  of  the  East,  not 
one  of  which  has  its  liturgy  in  the  language  of  its  people. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  note  that  these  Nestorian  Christians 
regard  as  canonical  precisely  the  same  Books  of  Scripture 
which  Rome  presents  to  her  children.  There  have  been 
several  tentatives  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  on  the  part  of 
the  Nestorians.  Thus,  in  the  year  1304,  their  patriarch, 
Iaballaha,  sent  a  profession  of  orthodoxy  to  Pope  Benedict 
NI.  ;  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  the  patriarch,  Sulaka,  did 
the  same  ;  the  latter’s  successor,  Ehedjesus,  came  to  Rome 
and  made  his  abjuration,  received  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
the  pallium,  and  returning  home,  made  many  converts.  In 
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the  year  1771,  Dominican  missionaries  received  into  the  fold 
the  Nestorian  patriarch,  then  resident  at  Mozul,  and  five 
of  his  suffragan  bishops.  From  that  time  to  the  present) 
there  has  been  a  flourishing  Chaldean  church  in  communion 
with  Rome,  and  governed  "by  its  own  patriarch.  And  now 
for  a  few  words  upon  those  Nestorians  who  are  known  in 
history  as  the  "  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.”  In  the  year 
1500,  the  Portuguese  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  penetrated  into  India,  were  thunderstruck  on 
coming  upon  a  community  of  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  These  people  called  themselves  “Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  had  for  a  pastor  only  a  bishop  who  was  sent 
to  them  by  the  Nestorian  patriarch  of  Mozul.  They  declared 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  converted  by  the  Apostle,  St. 
Thomas  ;  but  they  erred  in  many  things  besides  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation.  Their  very  errors,  however,  furnish  good 
arguments  to  Catholic  controversialists  ;  for  in  all  of  them  an 
original  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be 
traced.  Some  Protestant  authors  have  endeavored  to  show, 
by  means  of  these  “Christians  of  St.  Thomas,”  that  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  must  have  been  more  Protestant  than  Cath¬ 
olic.  If  Protestants  hold  the  necessity  of  an  episcopal  hierar¬ 
chy,  if  they  believe  in  Transubstantiation  and  in  Confession, 
if  they  enforce  the  celibacy  of  their  ministers,  and  devoutly 
observe  the  fasts  of  Lent,  &c.,  then  they  may  be  of  some  kith 
and  kin  with  these  Nestorians.  At  present,  the  Malabar 
Christians  number  about  three  hundred  thousand  ;  less  than 
fifty  thousand  are  Nestorians,  and  the  rest  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Latin  and  Syriac  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Those  of  the  latter  rite  have  native  priests. 

XL  VI.  St.  Sixtus  III.  (432-440). - St.  Augustine  says 

that  while  this  Pontiff,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  one  of  the 
clergy  of  Pope  St.  Zosimus,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  to  publicly  anathematize  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  ;  it  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  throne,  he  should  have  hastened  to  confirm  the  “  Acts  ” 
of  Ephesus  which  reprobated  Nestorius.  His  zeal  was  re¬ 
warded  partially  by  the  conversion  of  John  of  Antioch,  the 
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rebellious  patriarch  who  had  been  as  much  a  leader  of  the 
Nestor ians  as  Nestorius  himself.  Congratulating  the  peni¬ 
tent,  the  Pontiff'  said  :  “  Y’ou  have  learned  by  experience  what 
it  is  to  believe  as  we  believe.  The  holy  Apostle,  Peter,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  successors  all  (the  truth)  that  he  had  received  ; 
and  who  would  wish  to  reject  the  teachings  of  him  who  was 
the  first  among  the  Apostles  in  the  school  of  the  Divine 
Master  ?  ”  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  John  of  Antioch, 
the  metropolitans,  Hellades  of  Tarsus  and  Eutherius  of  Tyane, 
and  several  others,  begged  the  Pope  “  to  extend  his  succor¬ 
ing  hand  ”  ;  but  they  asked  him  to  review  their  cause— a 
thing  which  was,  of  course,  impossible.  Pour  of  these  met¬ 
ropolitans,  however,  soon  signed  their  recantation,  and  were 
restored  to  their  sees.  The  Pontificate  of  St.  Sixtus  III.  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  devastating  advance  of  Attila  the 
Hun  ;  but  he  died  before  the  “  Scourge  of  God  ”  invaded  Italy. 

XLVII.  St.  Leo  the  Great  (440-461). - As  archdeacon 

of  Pome  this  Pontiff,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  had  been  renowned 
for  zeal,  administrative  ability,  theological  learning,  and  elo¬ 
quence.  At  the  Council  of  Ephesus  his  piety  and  manifold 
talents  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Theodosius,  and  of  all 
the  Oriental  synodals.  He  was  in  Gaul,  engaged  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  but  finally  successful  task  of  reconciling  the  generals, 
Aetius  and  Albinus,  when  he  learned  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter.  "We  know  nothing  of  the  private  life  of  this 
grand  Pontiff ;  but  if  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  depicted  in  his 
letters  and  discourses,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  humble 
though  dignified,  and  that  he  was  penetrated  to  his  inmost 
heart  with  an  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  his  office.  From  the  day  of  his  accession  his  every  public 
utterance  revealed  his  genius,  just  as  it  revealed  his  mission. 
‘•His  words  are  truly  Pontifical,”  remarks  Audisio ;  “his 
eloquence  is  not  the  magnificent  abundance  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  nor  the  classic  purity  of  St.  Basil,  nor  the  pa¬ 
thetic  unctuousness  of  St.  Ambrose,  nor  the  impetuosity  and 
sublimity  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  the  deep  and  entrancing  ardor 
of  St.  Jerome ;  but  we  discern  in  it  that  clearness,  that  can¬ 
dor,  that  dignity,  that  practical  good  sense,  in  which  one 
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recognizes  the  accent  of  authority,  and  the  voice  of  him  who 
defines,  guides,  and  governs.”  Many  of  the  Roman  Pontifi¬ 
cates  have  required  several  large  volumes  for  their  respective 
delineations  ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  so  pregnant  with 
labor  and  variety  as  that  of  the  first  and  greatest  Leo.  Choos¬ 
ing  among  its  salient  features,  we  shall  draw  attention  merely 
to  the  Eutychian  heresy  and  to  the  General  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  Eutyches  was  a  monk  ;  and  his  position  as  archi¬ 
mandrite  or  abbot  of  the  most  famous  monastery  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  gave  him  considerable  influence,  and  at  first  he  used 
it  well  in  the  cause  of  truth,  being  most  ardent  in  combatting 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  But  his  zeal  lacked  the  foundation 
of  theological  knowledge,  and  hence  he  easily  fell  into  an  error 
which  was  simply  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  one  he  attacked. 
He  presented  the  two  Natures  as  coalesced  into  one  in  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  asserting  that  our  Lord  was  of  or  from 
two  Natures,  but  not  in  two  Natures.  According  to  him,  the 
two  Natures,  which  subsisted  before  the  union,  became  one 
after  it,  and  hence  came  the  corollary  that  Christ  was  not  of 
our  substance  in  the  flesh.  This  error  soon  spread  beyond 
the  monastery,  and  by  the  year  448  it  had  become  pretty 
well  known.  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  tried  in  vain  to  correct 
the  theologaster,  and  finally  laid  the  matter  before  Flavian, 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  This  prelate  was  at  that  time  (449) 
holding  a  synod  of  his  suffragans,  and  they  carefully  ques¬ 
tioned  Eutyches,  the  result  of  the  investigation  being  the 
following  sentence  :  “  Eutyches,  once  a  priest  and  archiman¬ 

drite,  has  been  found  infected  with  the  errors  of  Valentine 
and  Apollinaris,  and  unchangeably  agreeing  with  their  blas¬ 
phemies  ;  he  has  not  revered  our  persuasions  and  teaching, 
nor  consented  to  the  right  doctrine.  Whence  with  tears  and 
groans  we  have  announced  his  perdition  because  of  his 
blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  we  declare  him  de¬ 
prived  of  every  sacerdotal  office,  of  our  communion,  and  of  the 
government  of  his  monastery.  Let  all  who  know  these  facts 
remember  that  if  hereafter  they  speak  to  him  or  have  any 
relations  with  him,  they  themselves  incur  excommunica¬ 
tion.”  Eutyches  now  appealed  to  Pope  St.  Leo  I.,  and 
endeavored  to  secure  the  intercession  of  St.  Petei  Clirysologus, 
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bisliop  of  Ravenna.  The  latter  declined  to  interfere,  butr 
wrote :  “  In  all  things  we  exhort  thee  to  obediently  attend 
to  what  is  written  by  the  most  Blessed  Pope  of  Rome  ;  for 
the  Blessed  Peter,  who  lives  and  presides  in  his  'own  See, 
gives  the  truths  of  faith  to  those  who  seek  them.”  Flavian 
of  Constantinople  soon  sent  to  the  Pontiff  the  “  Acts  ”  of  the 
synod  which  had  condemned  Eutyelies  ;  and  then  St.  Leo 
wrote  that  “  Dogmatic  Epistle  to  Flavian  ”  which  was  after¬ 
ward  read  at  Clialcedon.  Eutyches  now  prevailed  upon 
Theodosius  II.  to  call  a  synod  at  Ephesus  for  an  examination 
of  his  case ;  and  lest  his  sentence  should  be  confirmed  if  the 
Papal  legates  were  to  preside,  he  induced  the  emperor  to 
issue  an  edict  conferring  the  presidency  upon  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria.  This  synod  was  attended  by  130  bishops,  and 
by  four  Papal  legates  ;  but  the  latter,  because  of  the  violation 
of  the  Pontifical  rights  by  Dioscorus,  remained  as  mere 
witnesses,  taking  no  official  part  in  the  proceedings.  Euty¬ 
ches  was  restored  to  communion  ;  Flavian  and  Eusebius  of 
Dorylseum  were  deposed  from  their  sees.  When  some  of  the 
bishops  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Dioscorus  in  inter¬ 
cession  for  Flavian,  the  soldiers  and  Eutychian  monks  fell 
upon  them  with  blows.  A  scene  of  horror  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Papal  legates  protested,  and  Flavian  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Rome.  This  intrepid  prelate  was  then  attacked  by 
the  monks,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  a  few 
days  after,  while  being  carried  into  exile.  From  this  epitome 
of  the  facts,  may  be  gathered  the  wisdom  of  those  who  styled 
this  assemblage  at  Ephesus  a  “  Robber  Synod.”  Theodosius 
II.  died  in  450;  and  his  successor,  Marcianus,  agreed  to 
forward  the  Pontifical  project  for  a  General  Council  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  Church.  Certain  polemics  have  contended 
that  the  Council  of  Clialcedon  (the  Fourth  General)  was  con¬ 
voked  by  Marcianus,  with  the  consent  of  St.  Leo ;  but  their 
arguments  do  not  prove  that  it  was  not  convoked  by  the 
Pontiff,  Avitli  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  emperor. 
The  letters  of  Marcianus  to  the  Pope,  as  also  his  actions  in 
the  Council,  indicate  that  no  more  than  Constantine  at  Nice, 
did  he  Avisli  to  encroach  on  the  Pontifical  prerogative.  In 
the  epistle  of  Valentinian  and  Marcian  to  St.  Leo,  which  was 
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read  in  the  first  part  of  the  Council,  these  words  occur  :  “  We 
deem  it  right  in  the  beginning  to  address  Tour  Holiness  as 
possessing  the  principality  in  the  episcopacy,  inviting  and 
praying,  etc.  ’  These  words  do  not  indicate  any  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  usurp  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  convocation,  nor  do  the  following  :  “If  it  pleases 
Your  Blessedness  to  come  into  these  parte,  and  to  celebrate 
a  Synod,  deign  to  do  so  for  love  of  religion,  and  thus  you  will 
certainly  satisfy  our  wishes,  and  point  out  what  will  be  useful 
to  religion.  If,  however,  it  is  fatiguing  for  you  to-come  hither, 
let  Tour  Holiness  manifest  it  to  us,  so  that  our  letters  may 
be  sent  through  the  entire  East,  and  into  Thrace  and  Illyria 
for  all  the  bishops  to  meet  in  some  definite  place  to  dis¬ 
pose  things  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
Catholic  Faith,  as  Your  Holiness,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  may  define."  If  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Pontifi  had  not  been  invoked  for  the  summoning  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  legate,  Lucentius,  would  not  have  so  confidently  ac¬ 
cused  Dioscorus  because  “  when  he  had  no  power  to  judge, 
he  presumed  and  dared  to  hold  a  Synod  without  the  authority 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  which  was  never  done,  nor  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  done."  In  the  second  session  of  the  Council,  after 
the  reading  of  the  Symbols  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  the 
fathers  listened  to  the  Dogmatic  Epistle  of  the  Pontiff  to  Fla¬ 
vian,  receiving  it  -with  the  acclamation  :  “  Peter  has  spoken 
through  Leo.”  In  the  third  session  the  Papal  legates  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  against  Dioscorus  in  these  words  :  “  By  us 
and  through  the  present  Holy  Synod,  the  Most  Holy  and 
Most  Blessed  Leo,  Archbishop  of  the  Great  and  Senior  Rome, 
together  with  the  thrice-Blessed  and  all-praiseworthy  Apostle 
Peter  who  is  the  rock  and  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  basis  of  the  True  Faith,  has  deprived  Discorous  of 
the  episcopal  dignity,  and  has  removed  him  from  every  sacer¬ 
dotal  ministry.”  In  the  fifth  session,  a  Definition  of  Faith 
was  read;  but  when  the  Papal  legates  and  some  Orientals 
declared  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  pronounce  that  Christ  is 
“  from,  two  Natures,”  but  that  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is 
“  in  two  Natures,  inconfusedly,  immutably,  and  undividedly,” 
the  definition  was  changed  accordingly.  In  the  fifteenth  ses- 
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sion,  while  the  Papal  legates  were  absent,  the  Synod  edited 
twenty-eight  Canons,  of  which  the  last  confirmed  the  famous 
Constantinopolitan  Canon  conferring  the  first  place  after 
Rome  upon  Constantinople.  In  the  sixteenth  session,  the 
Papal  legates  demanded  the  reading  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Canon ;  and  when  it  had  been  read,  the  legate  Boniface  quo¬ 
ted  this  passage  from  the  Diploma  of  Legation :  “  Suffer  not 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Fathers  to  be  violated  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  any  temerity,  preserving  in  every  way  the  dignity  of 
our  person  in  yourselves  whom  we  have  sent  in  our  place  ;  and 
if  it  chances  that  any  city,  confused  by  its  splendor,  tries  any 
usurpation,  repel  the  attempt  with  becoming  constancy.” 
Nevertheless,  the  bishops  persisted  in  editing  the  Canon, 
whereupon  Lu'centius  protested  in  these  terms  :  “  The  Holy 
See  commanded  that  everything  should  be  done  in  our  pres¬ 
ence  ;  therefore  we  ask  of  Your  Sublimities  that  you  order  to 
be  cancelled  all  that  was  consummated  yesterday  in  our 
absence  ;  otherwise,  let  our  contradiction  cling  to  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  we  shall  know  what  to  refer  to  the  Apostolic  and 
Principal  Bishop  of  the  Church,  that  he  may  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  as  to  the  disregard  of  the  Canons  and  as  to  the  injury 
offered  to  his  See.”  The  limits  of  our  work  compel  us  to 
descant  no  further  upon  the  relations  of  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great 
with  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  we  would  like  to 
dilate  upon  the  reception  of  this  Pontiff’s  Dogmatic  Epistle 
to  Flavian,  were  it  only  for  the  reason  that  Protestant  pol¬ 
emics  have  feigned  to  discover  that  this  Papal  Definition  of 
Faith  was  subjected  by  the  Chalcedonenses  to  a  juridical  ex¬ 
amination,  but  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  study  that  matter 
in  a  work  which  we  have  dedicated  to  a  special  treatment  of 
such  subjects.  As  for  the  saving  of  Rome  from  the  fury  of 
Attila,  effected  by  St.  Leo,  we  have  already  indicated  all  that 
History  has  handed  down  to  us  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 
Here  we  would  merely  say  that  whether  the  vision  of  Attila 
were  or  not  an  hallucination  on  his  part,  or  a  fabrication  on 
the  part  of  those  cunning  individuals  whom  non-Catliolic 
publicists  nearly  always  feign  to  discover  in  the  suite  of  a 
Pope,  it  remains  historically  certain  that  the  “  Scourge  of 
God,”  the  “  Hammer  of  the  Universe,”  as  he  termed  him- 
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self,  was  turned  from  his  fell  purpose  by  the  moral  influence 
of  the  Papacy.  And  we  would  add  that  if  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
did  not  obtain  from  the  Vandal,  Genseric,  all  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Hun,  Attila,  and  simply  because  heresy  is  generally 
more  barbarous  than  Paganism,  he  at  least  obtained  that  the 
three  chief  basilicas  of  Rome  should  be  preserved  intact,  and 
that  neither  sword  nor  fire  should  be  used  by  the  Vandals 
against  the  Romans. 

XL VIII.  St.  Hilaries  (461-468). — ■ — The  Pontificates  of 
the  two  Popes,  Sts.  Hilarius  and  Simplicius,  who  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Peter  during  the  last  agonies  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  less  connected  with  the  political  security  of  that 
institution  than  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Leo  the  Great  had  been ; 
the  God-given  mission  of  the  Papacy  was  not  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  Pagan  Rome,  but  for  her  revivification  in  the 
Christian  sense,  and  for  her  greater  supremacy  as  the  Centre 
of  the  Christian  Paitli.  St.  Hilarius,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  while  filling  the  office  of  an  archdeacon  of  Rome,  had 
been  a  legate  of  St.  Leo  the  Great  at  the  “  Robber  Synod  ” 
of  Ephesus ;  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  Dioscorus,  the 
impious  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
slaughter.  His  first  care  on  mounting  the  Papal  throne  was 
to  confirm  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  including  in  his  con¬ 
firmation  the  Dogmatic  Epistle  of  his  predecessor  to  Flavian 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  he  renewed  the  condemnations  of 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscorus.  He  ordered  that  in 
every  ecclesiastical  province  throughout  Christendom  an 
annual  synod  should  be  held  ;  and  for  the  religious  security  of 
Gaul,  then  ravaged  by  both  heretics  and  barbarians,  he  made 
the  bishop  of  Arles  a  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  empowering 
him  to  preside  over  all  Gallic  synods,  and  to  judge  in  all 
minor  cases,  referring  the  greater  ones  to  the  Pontiff.  In 
order  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniformity  as  to  the 
time  of  the  Paschal  Eeast,  he  entrusted  Victor  of  Aquitaine 
with  the  co-ordination  of  that  cycle  of  532  years  which  was 
published  by  Egidius  and  Buccherius,  and  afterward  anno¬ 
tated  by  Cardinal  Noris  and  by  Pagi.  He  prohibited  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  had  crept  into  the  Church  in  certain  localities — 
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that  of  a  selection  of  his  successor,  on  the  part  of  a  dying 
bishop ;  “  the  power  which  we  have  received  from  heaven,  ’ 
said  the  Pontiff,  “  should  not  be  transmitted  as 'though  it 
were  an  earthly  patrimony.” 

XLIX.  St.  Simplicius  (468-483). - This  Pontiff  was  a 

native  of  Tivoli.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  Pontifical 
throne,  when  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  I.,  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  him  a  sanction  of  the  perennial  ambition  of  all 
the  Constantinopolitan  bishops— the  right  of  proclaiming 
their  see  as  next  in  hierarchical  precedence  to  that  of  Rome 
— a  petition  which  he  had  vainly  presented  to  Sts.  Leo  I. 
and  Hilarius.  St.  Simplicius  refused  the  request,  remember¬ 
ing  the  words  which  Pope  St.  Damasus  used  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  “  The  Church  has  a  life  of  her  own,  her  own 

hierarchy,  and  her  own  discipline ;  and  the  Popes  are  the 
preservers  of  all  these,  sovereigns  being  only  their  violators. 
The  dignity  of  no  city  must  be  considered ;  we  must  regard 
only  the  traditional  usage  of  the  Church.”  This  refusal  of 
St.  Simplicius  was  the  occasion  of  the  Acacian  Schism,  one 
which  desolated  the  East  during  thirty-seven  years.  Look¬ 
ing  back  on  this  period,  one  easily  perceives  how  the  seeds 
of  the  Pliotian  Schism  of  the  ninth  century,  and  of  its  revival 
by  Cerularius  in  the  eleventh,  were  sown  at  this  time,  if  not 
many  years  previously ;  in  fact,  one  must  admit  that  under 
the  Providence  of  God,  it  was  only  because  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  not  yet  sufficiently  corrupt,  that  the  work  of 
Photius  was  not  anticipated  by  Acacius,  the  bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  when  St.  Simplicius  was  elected  to  the  Papacy. 
The  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  I.,  died  in  474,  leaving  as  successor 
his  five-year-old  grandson,  Leo  II.,  the  child  of  his  daughter 
Ariadne  by  the  Isaurian  general,  Zeno.  The  regency  natur¬ 
ally  fell  to  Zeno  ;  and  the  imperial  child  dying,  he  donned 
the  purple.  But  Basiliscus,  the  cowardly  brother-in-law  of 
Leo  I.,  now  came  to  the  front,  and  in  the  year  475  he  mounted 
the  throne.  Looking  around  for  friends  to  secure  his  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  of  power,  he  thought  he  might  rely  upon  the 
Eutychians,  if  he  could  bind  them  with  ties  of  gratitude. 
He  therefore  issued  an  Encyclical  in  which  he  presumed  to 
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abrogate  the  decrees  of  the  Couucil  of  Chalcedon,  and  many 
bishops  subscribed  to  it.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
now  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Church.  But  the 
event  proved  that  he  was  incited,  not  by  a  pure  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion,  but  by  inordinate  ambition.  Among  the  Canons  of 
Chalcedon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  famous  28th,  giving  to 
the  “  younger  Rome  the  second  place  in  the  hierarchy. 
Were  this  Canon  abrogated,  Acacius  would  be  indeed  hum¬ 
bled,  and  to  save  it,  he  how  posed  as  the  strenuous  defender 
of  all  the  decrees  ;  he  used  all  his  influence  to  excite  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Encyclical.  The  people,  who  were  generally 
thoroughly  orthodox,  were  soon  on  the  verge  of  sedition. 
They  persuaded  the  mystic,  Daniel  the  Stylite,  to  come  down 
from  his  column,  and  to  preach  in  the  capital ;  he  denounced 
all  manner  of  evils  to  the  tyrant,  and  produced  such  an  im¬ 
pression  that  finally  Basilicus  yielded,  recalled  the  Encyclical, 
and  confirmed  the  patriarchal  privileges  of  Constantinople. 
Acacius  had  now  gained  his  point ;  but  a  retrospect  is  now  nec¬ 
essary.  When  Dioscorus  was  deposed  from  the  see  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Proterius  ivas  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  shortly 
after  his  accession,  he  condemned  a  certain  Timothy  iElurus, 
and  a  deacon  called  Peter  Moggus,  who,  out  of  sympathy  for 
Dioscorus,  refused  to  obey  the  new  bishop.  When  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Marcian  arrived  in  Egypt,  the  Euty chians 
thought  it  safe  to  invade  the  patriarchal  see  ;  and  during  the 
festivities  of  Holy  Week  of  the  year  457,  a  ferocious  horde 
entered  Alexandria,  broke  into  the  baptistery  of  the  church 
whither  the  bishop  had  fled,  killed  him,  burned  his  body, 
and  scattered  his  ashes  to  the  winds.  Leo  I.  had  now  become 
emperor  ;  and  the  Alexandrian  clergy  besought  him  to  punish 
the  murder  of  Proterius,  and  to  expel  Timothy  iElurus  whom 
the  heretics  had  thrust  into  the  patriarchal  chair.  The  Euty- 
chians  also  had  recourse  to  the  throne,  announcing  that 
they  repudiated  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  demanding 
the  confirmation  of  Timothy  iElurus.  The  emperor  put  a 
temporary  end  to  the  Alexandrian  troubles  by  exiling  Timo¬ 
thy  to  the  Chersonese.  Salopliaciolus  was  now  legitimately 
elected  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  ruled  in  comparative 
peace  until  461,  when  Timothy  iElurus  reappeared,  and  the 
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lawful  bishop  was  expelled  by  the  Euty chians.  When  Pope 
St.  Simplicius  heard  of  these  events,  he  wrote  to  Acacius,  and 
made  him  Apostolic  legate,  that  he  might  the  more  efficaciously 
labor  for  the  expulsion  of  iElurus  and  for  the  denial  of  the 
demand  of  the  heretics  for  another  Council.  iElurus  finally 
poisoned  himself,  and  the  Eutychians  replaced  him  with  Peter 
Moggus.  The  latter  was  expelled  from  the  see  by  order  of 
Zeno,  and  the  legitimate  bishop,  Salophaciolus,  was  restored. 
Upon  his  death  in  the  year  482,  Salophaciolus  was  succeeded 
by  JohnTalaja ;  but  this  prelate  was  opposed  by  Zeno,  incited 
by  Acacius,  whose  anger  had  been  aroused  against  Talaja, 
because  he  had  not  been  formerly  notified  of  the  election. 
Talaja  had  written  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  patriarch  Calendion 
of  Antioch ;  and  his  omission  of  a  notice  to  Constantinople 
appeared  to  indicate  that  he  agreed  with  Pome  in  rejecting 
the  famous  28th  Canon  of  Chalcedon.  Acacius  now  suggested 
to  Zeno  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  to  restore  Peter  Moggus  to  Alexandria,  as  he  was  in 
reality  acceptable  to  all,  and  would  readily  support  the  Hen- 
oticon  which  Zeno  had  just  issued.  John  Talaja  was  there¬ 
fore  deposed,  and  Peter  was  seated  in  his  place.  In  answer¬ 
ing  the  letters  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  Pope  St. 
Simplicius  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  serious  allegations 
brought  against  Talaja,  he  had  not  yet  sent  him  communi¬ 
catory  letters  ;  but  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  restoration 
of  so  pronounced  a  heretic  as  Peter  Moggus.  He  would  not 
restore  Moggus  to  communion,  even  though  he  now  professed 
the  true  faith,  until  he  had  done  penance  for  his  sins.  In 
483,  Talaja  appealed  to  Pope  Simplicius,  and  the  Pontiff 
wrote  in  his  favor  to  Acacius.  But  this  arrogant  prelate 
would  not  forgive  Talaja’s  seeming  disrespect  to  his  superior 
dignity.  The  remaining  history  of  this  miserable  affair  of 
Acacius  extends  through  the  Pontificates  of  Sts.  Felix  III., 
Gelasius  I.,  Anastasius  II.,  Symmachus,  and  Hormisdas,  of 
which  we  shall  treat  when  we  approach  the  Pontiffs  of  the 
Middle  Age  ;  but  historical  symmetry  demands  that  we  dis¬ 
miss  at  once  the  entire  Acacian  episode.  St.  Felix  III. 
made  Talaja  bishop  of  Nola  ;  and  he  ruled  that  diocese  for 
many  years.  Peter  Moggus  finally  anathematized  the  decrees 
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of  Chalcedon  and  tlie  Leonine  Dogmatic  Epistle  to  Flavian, 
and  he  persecuted  the  -Catholics  virulently ;  nevertheless, 
Acacius  persevered  in  his  communion.  The  Pontifical  pa¬ 
tience  of  St.  Felix  III.  was  soon  exhausted.  He  solemnly 
excommunicated  Acacius  and  Peter  Moggus  ;  but  supported 
by  the  friendship  of  the  imperial  court,  Acacius  exercised, 
his  ministry  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  488.  But 
the  schism  did  not  cease  with  him.  His  successor,  Fravitas,. 
sent  letters  to  Peter  Moggus,  asserting  that  he  did  not  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Homan  Pontiff ;  he  sent  others  to  Pope 
Felix  III.,  saying  that  he  held  aloof  from  Moggus.  Which 
was  truth,  and  which  a  lie,  matters  little;  it  is  certain  that 
he  refused  to  remove  the  name  of  Acacius  from  the  diptychs, 
and  thereby  entailed  upon  himself  the  loss  of  communion 
with  Felix.  After- a  three  months’  rule,  Fravitas  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Euphemius,  who  would  not  communicate  with 
Moggus,  restored  the  name  of  Felix  to  the  diptychs,  and 
held  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  that  Pontiff,  and  with 
Gelasius  ;  but  as  he  “  feared  ”  to  erase  the  name  of  Acacius- 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Tables,  he  never  attained  to  commun¬ 
ion  with  Borne.  After  Euphemius  came  Macedon,  a  prelate- 
of  orthodox  faith  and  of  pure  life.  He  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  court  by  his  inflexibility,  and  the  emperor  Anastasius 
induced  some  children  to  accuse  him  of  immorality,  and  then 
sent  him  into  exile.  About  514,  attempts  were  initiated  to- 
reconcile  the  prelate  of  Constantinople  with  the  Holy  See,, 
and  they  came  from  the  Eastern  emperor,  moved  by  fear  of 
a  certain  “Master  of  the  Soldiery,”  Yitalian,  who  had  drawn 
the  sword  in  the  cause  of  the  faith.  When  Anastasius  felt 
himself  driven  to  the  wall  by  Vitalian,  he  wrote  to  Pope 
Hormisdas,  referring  the  causes  of  all  the  exiled  bishops  to 
the  Pontiff,  and  ashing  for  a  Council  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church.  Hormisdas  sent  four  legates  to  the  capital,  with 
instructions  not  to  accord  communion  to  the  Oriental  prelates 
or  to  the  emperor,  unless  they  subscribed  to  the  epistles  of 
St.  Leo  against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscorus.  He 
also  enjoined  condemnation  of  Acacius  and  of  Peter  Moggus, 
called  the  causes  of  all  exiled  bishops  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  ordered  the  restoration  of  all  exiled  orthodox  prelates- 
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to  their  sees.  Hormisdas  promised  the  emperor  that  ho 
would  attend  the  coming  Council,  waiving  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  never  to  attend  Oriental  Synods  ^unless  by 
means  of  their  legates.  Athanasius  dismissed  the  Papal 
legates,  saying  that  while  he  condemned  the  persons  and 
dogmas  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  yet  he  could  not  accede 
to  the  condemnation  of  Acacius,  for  fear  of  scandalizing  the 
Eastern  churches  ;  he  hoped,  however,  that  a  future  Council 
would  settle  everything.  Hormisdas  repeated  his  efforts  for 
peace  in  the  following  year ;  but  the  arrogant  emperor 
replied,  “We  can  bear  being  injured,  but  not  being  ordered.” 
In  518  Justin  (the  Elder)  wrote  to  Pope  Hormisdas,  asking 
.him  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople,  to  finally  reconcile 
that  see  with  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Accordingly,  in  518,  five 
Papal  legates  received  the  signatures  of  John,  bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  of  the  emperor,  to  a  Formula  of  Faith  sent 
by  the  Pontiff.  The  condemnation  of  Acacius  was  accepted, 
and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  schism. 
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historian,  548. 

ANACLETUS,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  558. 
ANASTASIUS  I.,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  596. 
ANAXAGORAS,  of  Clazomene,  185. 
ANICETUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  562. 
ANTHERUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  569. 
ANTHROPOLATRY,  14. 

ANTIGONE,  Daughter  of  CEdipus,  115. 
ANTIOCH  US  THE  GREAT,  King  of 
Syria,  175,  273. 

ANTIOCIIUS  EPIPHANES,  King  of 
Syria,  175. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  Roman  emperor, 
352,  393. 

ANTONY,  MARK,  318,  320,  323,  326. 
APELLES,  Greek  painter,  203. 
ARCADIA,  126. 

ARCHIMEDES,  Death  of,  269. 
ARCHONS,  Rulers  of  Athens,  121. 
ARGONAUTS,  Greek  freebooters,  113. 
ARIANISM,  Origin  and  divisions,  422. 
ARISTARCHUS,  Greek  astronomer, 
542. 

ARISTIDES,  “  the  Just,”  133. 
ARISTOTLE,  His  philosophy,  190. 
ARMENIA,  Ancient  kingdom  of,  178. 
ARMINIUS,  German  leader,  331,  334. 
ARRIANUS,  Roman  historian,  546. 
ARTAXERXES,  140. 

ARTEMISIA,  Queen  of  Caria,  136. 


ARTEMISIA,  Widow  of  Mausolus  of 
Halicarnassus,  137. 

ARYAN  STOCK,  11. 

ASPASIA,  Athenian  courtesan,  142. 

ASSYRIANS,  74,  78,  79. 

ASTRONOMY,  Among  the  imperial 
Romans,  542. 

ATHENS,  Supremacy  of,  143. 

ATTILA,  King  of  the  Huns,  502. 

AUGUSTUS,  (Octavianus),  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  319. 

AUGUSTULUS,  Last  Roman  emperor, 
507. 

AURELIANUS,  Roman  emperor,  369. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR,  Roman  his¬ 
torian,  547. 

BABEL,  Tower  of,  8. 

BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE,  75. 

BALTHASAR,  Reign  of,  80. 

BASILIDES,  Early  heretic,  402. 

BERENICE,  Jewish  paramour  of  Titus, 
345. 

BEROSUS,  Chaldean  historian,  201. 

BISHOP  ESSES.  Meaning  of  this  term 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
532. 

BOADICEA,  British  queen,  341. 

BONIFACE  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  603. 

BRAHMINISM,  Its  ancient  doctrines, 
34. 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  234. 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  315,  318,  323. 

BUDDHISM,  Origin  aud  doctrines,  38. 

BYZANTIUM,  Early  history,  427. 

CH5CILIANUS,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage,  583. 

CAESAR,  CAIUS  JULIUS,  309.  His 
“Commentaries,”  381. 

CALIGULA,  Roman  emperor,  336. 

CALIXTUS  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  567. 

CAMBYSES,  King  of  Persia,  100. 

CANNAE,  Battle  of,  268. 

CANONESSES,  Meaning  of  this  term 
in  the  early  Church,  532. 

CARACALLA,  Roman  emperor,  359. 

CARINUS,  Roman  emperor,  372. 
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CARPOCRATIANS,  Early  heretics, 
404. 

CARTHAGE,  Foundation  and  institu¬ 
tions,  259.  Wars  with  Rome,  262. 
CARUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  578. 
CARUS,  Roman  emperor,  372. 
CASSIUS,  Caius  Longinus,  317. 
CASTES,  In  ancient  India,  41. 

CATO,  the  Censor,  274,  277,  283. 

CATO,  The  Younger,  309,  315. 
CELESTINE  I,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  605. 
CELTS,  An  Aryan  stock,  11.  Their 
arrival  in  Italy,  217. 

CERDO,  Early  heretic,  406. 
CERINTHUS,  Early  heretic,  403. 
CHALDEA.  See  ASSYRIANS. 
CHEMISTRY,  Among  the  imperial 
Romans,  539. 

CHILO,  One  of  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece,  124. 

CHINA,  ANCIENT.  Dubious  and 
certain  data  for  its  history,  54. 
Its  philosophy,  48. 

CHOREPISCOPI .  Their  office,  516. 
CHRYSOSTOM,  ST.  JOHN,  596. 
CICERO,  306.  Despised  the  people,  318. 
CIMON,  Champion  of  the  Athenian 
aristocracy,  140. 

CINCINNATUS,  Quinctius,  241. 
CLAUDIUS  I.,  Roman  emperor,  338. 
CLAUDIUS  II.,  Roman  emperor,  369. 
CLEMENT  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pout.,  556. 
CLEOBULOS,  One  of  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece,  124. 

CLEOPATRA,  Queen  of  Egypt,  183, 
323,  325. 

CLEOPATRA,  Queen  of  Syria,  176. 
CLETUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  556. 
COMMODUS,  Roman  emperor,  355. 
CONFUCIUS,  Chinese  sage,  50. 
CONSTANTIUS,  CHLORUS,373,  375. 
CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT.  Early 
years,  375.  Imperial  career,  415. 
CONSTANTIUS  I.,  Roman  emp.,  436. 
CORIOLANUS,  236. 

CORNELIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  571. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Roman  histor¬ 
ian,  381. 

CRCESUS,  King  of  Lydia,  98. 

CUNAXA,  Battle  of,  151. 

CURTIUS,  Marcus,  250. 

CYAXARES  I.,  King  of  Media,  93. 
CYLON,  A  “  tyrant  ”  of  Athens,  122. 


CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  ST.  Not 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Hypatia, 
600. 

CYRUS,  King  of  Persia,  97^ 

CYRUS,  the  Younger,  150. 

DAMASUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  591. 
DARIUS  I.,  King  of  Persia,  102. 
DARIUS  III.  (Codoman),  162,  164. 
DAVID,  King  of  the  Jews,  21. 
DEACONESSES.  Their  duties  in  the 
first  Christian  centuries,  531. 
DECEMVIRS,  Roman,  241. 

DECIUS,  Roman  emperor,  366.  Per¬ 
secutes  tlie  Christians,  396. 
DELUGE,  Universal.  Traditions  of  the 
ancient  peoples,  6. 

DEMETRIUS  (Poliorcetes),  168. 
DIOCLETIAN,  Roman  emperor,  373. 

Persecutes  the  Christians,  398. 
DION  CASSIUS,  Rom.  historian,  546. 
DIONYSIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  577. 
DOMITIAN,  Roman  emperor,  346. 

Persecutes  the  Christians,  391. 
DONATISTS,  583. 

DORIANS,  The  original  Spartans,  118. 
DRACO.  His  laws,  122. 

EASTER  CONTROVERSY,  564. 
EBION,  Early  heretic,  403. 
EGYPTIANS,  Origin  and  early  dyuas'- 
ties,  54.  The  Greek  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  179. 

ELEATICS,  Their  philosophy,  187. 
ELEUSINL4N  MYSTERIES,  194. 
ELEUTHERIUS,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  563 
EPAMINONDAS,  154. 

ESCULAPIUS,  207. 

ETRUSCANS.  Their  culture,  218. 
EUSEBIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  582. 
EUSEBIUS,  Eccles.  historian,  549. 
EUTROPIUS,  Roman  historian,  547. 
EUTYCHIANS,  609. 

EUTYCHIANUS,  ST..  Rom.  Pont.,  578. 
EVARISTUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  559. 
EVE, The  first  woman,  indicated  by  the 
fable  of  Pandora,  3. 

EXARCHS,  Ecclesiastical,  515. 

FABIANUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  569. 
FABIUS,  The  “  Temporiser,”  268. 
FELIX  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  577. 
FELIX  II.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  590. 
FEUDALISM.  Its  beginnings,  533. 
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FLORUS,  Roman  historian,  545. 
FORUM  ECCLESIASTICUM,  In  the 
early  Church,  351. 

GALBA,  Roman  emperor,  343. 
GALERIUS,  Roman  emperor,  373,  375. 
GAL1ENUS  (Galen),  Physician,  539. 
GALLIENUS,  Roman  emperor,  368. 
GALLUS,  Roman  emperor,  367. 
GAULS,  Their  capture  of  Rome,  347. 
GENSERIC,  The  Vandal,  500,  504. 
GERMANICUS,  Son  of  Drusus,  con¬ 
quers  Arminius,  334. 

GERMANS,  Origin,  institutions,  493. 
GLADIATORS,  Revolt  of  the,  303. 
GNOSTICS,  Early  heretics,  403,  405. 
GORDIANS,  Roman  emperors,  364. 
GOTHS,  Allowed  to  settle  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  478. 

GRACCHI,  383. 

GRATLAN,  Roman  emperor,  471. 
GREECE,  For  points  of  history,  see 
Table  of  Contents. 

HAM,  Son  of  Noah,  9. 

HANNIBAL,  367,  375. 

HEBREWS,  The  ancient,  16. 

HELEN,  Paramour  of  Paris,  115. 
HELIOGABALUS,  Rom.  emp.,  360. 
HELLENES,  The  first,  13.  Proper 
name  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  109,  112. 
HELLE,  Story  of  the  Golden-Fleeced 
Ram,  113. 

HELOTS,  Origin,  118. 

HERACLITES,  His  philosophy,  185. 
HERESIES,  During  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Christianity,  400. 
HERODIAN US,  Greek  historian,  546. 
HERODOTUS,  Greek  historian,  199. 
HESIOD,  Greek  poet,  195. 

HILARIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  613. 
HINDUS,  ANCIENT,  Their  chronol¬ 
ogy,  30. 

HIPPOCRATES,  Greek  physician,  307. 
HOMER,  195. 

HORACE,  379. 

HUNS,  ANCIENT,  Origin  and  cus¬ 
toms,  501. 

HYGINUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  561. 
HYPATIA.  Her  murder  not  to  he  im¬ 
puted  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
600. 

ID  ACTUS,  Hispano-Roman  historian, 
548. 


IDOLATRY,  ANCIENT,  Its  various 
species,  14. 

INDIA,  ANCIENT,  Probable  and 
authentic  historic  data,  31. 

INNOCENT  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  596. 

IONIC  SCHOOL,  Of  philosophy,  185. 

ISOCRATES,  Greek  orator,  201. 

ISSUS,  Battle  of,  162. 

ISTHMIC  GAMES,  210. 

ITALY,  ANCIENT,  Geographico-Po- 
litical  description,  214.  Its  first 
peoples  and  their  characteristics, 
217. 

JAPHET,  Son  of  Noah.  His  posterity, 

10. 

JEPHTA,  The  daughter  of.  Her  story 
indicated  by  that  of  the  Grecian 
Iphigenia,  30. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  Jewish  histor¬ 
ian,  545. 

JOVIAN,  Roman  emperor,  460. 

JUGURTHAN  WAR,  289. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE,  442. 

JULIUS  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  588. 

JUSTINUS,  Roman  historian,  545. 

LACEDEMONIANS,  Origin,  118. 

LAO-TSEU,  Chinese  philosopher,  48. 

LATINS,  The  first,  223. 

LEO  THE  GREAT,  ST.,  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff,  608.  Placates  Attila.  504,  612. 

LEONIDAS,  King  of  Sparta,  136. 

LETTERS  OF  COMMUNION.  Their 
significance,  517. 

LIBERIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  589. 
His  alleged  heresy,  437. 

LINUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  553. 

LIVY,  Roman  historian,  380. 

LUCIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  574. 

LUCRETIUS,  First  national  Roman 
poet,  379. 

LUCULLUS,  The  gastronome,  305. 

LYCURGUS,  Laws  of,  119. 

LYSANDER,  Spartan  commander,  148. 

MACCHABEES,  Their  piety  and  patri¬ 
otism,  26. 

MACEDONIA,  Early  history,  155.  The 
revived  kingdom,  170. 

MAGNA  GRH5CIA,  Colonized  by  the 
mother  country,  129. 

MANETHO,  Egyptian  historian.  201. 
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MANJCHESIM,  Early  heresy,  411. 

MARATHON,  Battle  of,  133. 

MAROELLINUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff. 
His  alleged  idolatry,  579. 

MARCELLUS  I.,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  581. 

MARCIONITES,  Early  heretics,  406. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  Roman  emper¬ 
or,  353.  Persecutes  the  Christians, 
394. 

MARIUS,  Rise  of,  291.  Rivalry  with 
Sylla,  298. 

MARK,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  588. 

MAXIMINUS,  Roman  emperor,  363. 
Persecutes  the  Christians,  396. 

MEDES  and  PERSIANS,  Early  his¬ 
tory,  93.  Their  union,  95. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  207.  Among  the 
imperial  Romans,  539. 

MELCI1IADES,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  582. 

MENANDER,  Early  heretic,  402. 

MENCIUS,  Chinese  philosopher,  52. 

MILTIADES,  Victor  at  Marathon,  133. 

MITHRIDATIC  WARS,  298,  305. 

MONTANISTS,  Early  heretics,  408. 

MOSES.  His  writings,  institutions, 
and  character,  1,  13,  18. 

NABUCHODONOSOR  (the  Great),  79. 

NERO,  Roman  emperor,  339.  Perse¬ 
cutes  the  Christians,  389. 

NERVA,  Roman  emperor,  348. 

NESTORIANISM,  603. 

NICHOLAS  THE  DEACON,  Early 
heretic,  403. 

NIRVANA,  Buddhist,  39,  41. 

NOVATIANISM,  Early  heresy,  409. 

NUMANTIA,  Roman  war  with,  280. 

NUMA  POMPILIUS,  227. 

NUMERIANUS,  Roman  emperor,  372. 

NUNS,  Their  status  during  the  first 
Christian  ceuturies,  527. 

ODOACER,  507. 

(EDIPUS,  King  of  Boeotia,  114. 

OLYMPIA,  Mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  168. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  210. 

OSTRACISM,  Its  meaning,  126. 

OTHO,  Roman  emperor,  342. 

PANDORA,  Fable  of,  indicative  of  the 
i  fall  of  Adam,  3. 


PARRHASIUS,  Greek  painter,  203. 

PARTHIA,  Ancient  kingdom  of,  179. 

PATRIARCHS,  The  early.  Their 
longevity,  3. 

PATRIARCHATES,  Ecclesiastical  On 
igin  and  significance,  516. 

PATRICIANS,  Roman.  Origin,  226. 

PAUL,  ST.  and  APOSTLE.  Not  of 
equal  authority  with^St.  Peter, 
553. 

PAUL,  of  Samosata.  Early  heretic,  413. 

PAUSANIAS,  Greek  historian,  546. 

PELAGIANISM,  598. 

PELASGIANS,  The  first,  12.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  218. 

PELOPIDAS,  154. 

PERGAMUS,  Kingdom  of,  177. 

PERIANDER,  One  of  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece,  124. 

PERICLES,  Master  of  Athens,  141. 

PERSECUTIONS  of  the  Christians  by 
Pagan  Rome,  389. 

PERSIANS,  Early  history,  96. 

PERTINAX,  Roman  emperor,  357. 

PETER,  ST.,  PRINCE  OF  THE  APOS¬ 
TLES.  His  Roman  Pontificate, 
551. 

PHIDIAS,  Greek  sculptor,  203. 

PHILIP,  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  363. 

PHILIP  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  156. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  Ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian,  549. 

PHOENICIANS,  History  and  arts,  86. 

PITTACIIUS,  One  of  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece,  124. 

PIUS  I.,  ST..  Roman  Pontiff,  562. 

PLATO,  Philosophy  of,  189. 

PLINY,  The  Younger,  Roman  uatur- 
alist,  382. 

PLUTARCH,  Roman  historian,  547. 

POLYBIUS,  Greek  historian,  200. 

POMPEY,  His  rise,  302.  His  triumvir¬ 
ate  with  Caesar  and  Crassus,  309. 
Crushed  by  Caesar,  313. 

POMPONIUS  MELA,  Roman  geogra¬ 
pher,  538. 

PONTIANUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  569. 

PONTUS,  Greek  kingdom  of,  178. 

PORSENNA,  King  of  Clusium,  234. 

PRIESTESS,  Meaning  of  the  term  in 
the  early  Church,  532. 

PROBUS,  Roman  emperor,  371. 
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PROSPER,  ST.,  Chronicler,  54S. 

PROTAGORAS,  of  Abdera,  187. 

PTOLEMIES,  The  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt,  168.  PTOL.  SOTER,  179. 
PHILADELPHUS,  181.  EVER- 
GETES,  PHILOPATER,  and 
EPIP1IANES,  182.  AULETES 
and  CLEOPATRA, 183. 

PTOLEMY,  Claude,  Greek  Egyptian 
astronomer  and  geographer,  542. 

PUNIC  WARS,  259,  266,  276. 

PYRRHUS,  King  of  Epirus.  Invades 
Macedonia,  170.  Wars  with 
Rome,  254. 

PYTHAGORAS,  His  doctrines,  185. 

QUINT ILLI AN,  Roman  rhetorician, 
381. 

RACES,  Human.  Variety,  10.  Unity,  13. 

REGULUS,  Roman  general.  His  al¬ 
leged  sacrifice,  263. 

RICIMER,  Maker  of  emperors,  505. 

ROMULUS,  Origin  and  reign,  224. 

RUFUS,  Quintus  Curtius,  Roman  his¬ 
torian,  545. 

RUFUS,  Sextus,  Roman  historian,  547. 

SABEISM,  First  form  of  idolatry,  14. 

SABELLIANISM,  Early  heresy,  411. 

SABINES,  Rape  of  the,  226. 

SAGES,  SEVEN,  of  Greece,  124. 

SAKYA-MUNI,  Founder  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  40. 

SALAMIS,  Naval  battle  of,  136. 

SALLUST,  Roman  historian,  380. 

SAMPSEANS,  Early  heretics,  404. 

SARDANAPALUS,  77. 

SATURNINUS,  Early  heretic,  402. 

SAUL,  First  king  of  the  Jews,  20. 

SCZEVOLA,  Mutius,  Fable  of,  234. 

SE JANUS,  Favorite  of  Tiberius,  335. 

SEM,  Son  of  Noah.  His  posterity,  8. 

SEMIRAMIS,  Queen  of  Assyria,  76. 

SENECA,  termed  “the  Philosopher,” 
381. 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  357.  Persecutes  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  394. 

SEPTUAGINT,  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  2. 

SERMONS,  In  the  first  Christian  cen¬ 
turies,  523. 


SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  King  of  Romer 
230. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  False  Messiah,  400. 

SIMPLICIUS,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  614. 

SIRICIUS,  Roman  Pontiff.  595. 

SIXTUS  I.,  Roman  Pontiff,  560. 

SIXTUS  II.,  Roman  Pontiff,  576. 

SIXTUS  III.,  Roman  Pontiff,  607. 

SLAVERY,  Roman,  286,  535. 

SLAVS,  Origin  and  institutions,  491. 

SOCRATES,  Philosophy  of,  118.  His 
morals,  212. 

SOCRATES,  termed  “  Seholasticus,” 
Greek  eccles.  historian,  550. 

SOLOMON,  Third  Jewish  King,  21. 

SOLON,  Laws  of,  122. 

SOPHISTS,  GREEK,  187. 

SOTER,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff.  562. 

SOZOMENES,  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historian,  550. 

SPARTA,  Rise  of,  118.  Definitive  de¬ 
cay,  172. 

SPARTACUS,  Heads  a  revolt  of  Ro¬ 
man  gladiators,  303. 

STEPHEN  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  574. 

STILICHO,  Roman  general,  496. 

STOICS,  Their  doctrines,  192. 

SUETONIUS,  Roman  historian,  544. 

SYBILLINE  BOOKS,  Tradition  con¬ 
cerning,  230. 

SYLLA,  His  rise,  293.  Rivalry  with 
Marius,  298.  Dictatorship,  300. 

SLYVESTER  I.,  ST.,  Rom.  Pont.,  585. 

SYRIA,  Subjugated  by  Alexander,  163. 
The  Greek  kingdom,  174. 

C 

TACITUS,  Roman  historian,  543. 

TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS,  King  of 
Rome,  229. 

TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  231. 

TATIAN,  Early  heretic,  408. 

TELESPHORUS,  Roman  Pontiff,  561. 

TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM,  Attempt 
of  Julian  to  rebuild  it,  455. 

TEN  THOUSAND,  Retreat  of  the,  151. 

TERTULLIAN,  His  Montanism,  409. 

TESMOPHOREAN  MYSTERIES,  194. 

THALES,  of  Miletus,  One  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece,  124.  Founder 
of  the  Ionic  School  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  185. 

THEBES,  Supremacy  of,  153. 

THEMISTOCLES,  134,  138. 
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THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT,  475. 

THUCYDIDES,  Greek  historian,  200. 

THUNDERING  LEGION,  354. 

TIBERIUS,  Roman  emperor,  333. 

TITUS,  Roman  emperor,  345. 

TRAJAN,  Roman  emperor,  348.  Per¬ 
secutes  the  Christians,  392. 

TRASIMENE,  LAKE,  Battle  of,  267. 

TRIBUNES,  Popular,  in  Rome,  238. 
Military,  245. 

TROY,  Origin  and  siege  of,  115.  Arri¬ 
val  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  224. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  King  of  Rome, 
228. 

TWELVE  TABLES,  Laws  of  the,  in 
Rome,  243. 

UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE,  13. 

URBAN  I.,  ST.,  Roman  Pontiff,  569. 

VALENS,  Roman  emperor,  463. 

V  ALENTINIAN  I.,  Rom.  emp.,  463. 

V  ALENTINIAN  II.,  Rom.  emp.,  471. 

V  ALENTINIAN  S,  Early  heretics,  407. 
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